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A TURN OF THE WHEEL. 


BY JAMES F. DEMERIT. 


The astonishing train of adventures which followed upon a simple street incident and for which 
the victim thereof was in no way responsible. - 


(Complete in This Issue. ) 


CHAPTER I. 
IT BEGINS WITH A CRASH! 


| FOUND myself standing on Thirty- 
Fourth Street, with the long line 
of hacks and cabs waiting in front of 
the Waldorf on the one hand, and the 
very busy junction of Broadway and 
Sixth Avenue on the other. ‘To save 
my life I could not have told haw I 
made my way thither from the bank. 

I had walked like a wraith among 
men—being in, but not a part of, the 
throng which crowds the walks in the 
retail district after mid-afternoon. 

It must have taken me some time to 
get to this identical spot, for I had 
entered the bank five minutes to closing 
time, three o’clock, and now the elec- 
tric lamps on posts and in front of 
stores were ht and the cars passed me 
like one-eyed demons. 

It was growing dusk; I had arrived 
in New York from Maine on a train 
which had deposited me at the Grand 
Central Station with but barely a half 
hour to spare before the closing of 
the bank doors; and instead of having 
a roll of bills in my pocket which had 
to be got in and out with a shoe horn, 
us I had expected, I barely possessed 
the change for a quarter! 


A nice predicament, truly! he 
enormity of the Honorable Dick 
Blanchard’s offense had not yet struck 
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home to my consciousness. As yet | 
Was only stunned by my helplessness. 

At some little crossing in Connecti- 
eut the train had run over and killed 
a cow, and the delay had put me in a 
fever of suspense. 

I had stopped over at Boston to see 
the sights (no Maine man ean come 
through the Hub without doing that). 
and my little stock of cash had dwindled 
to a very few cents. That draft on the 
Masons & Builders’ Exchange Bank 
represented my year’s work, and also 
my working capital upon my advent in 
the metropolis. 

I had worked for Dick Blanchard a 
year, and worked faithfully. I knew he 
was a sharp customer, but we had been 
too closely associated all through our 
lives for him to play me a dirty trick 
like this—or so I thought. 

I drew out the crumpled bit of paper 
again and read it in disgust: “Pay to 
Hubbard Bagley, or bearer, fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty dollars.” 

Then I slowly tore it into fine pieces 
and let the scraps drift away on a 
passing gust of wind. 

Dick Blanchard had already reached 
Liverpool from Halifax. There were 
others besides myself who would have 
been glad to meet hinr. For old time’s 
sake, I had helped him escape some of 
his creditors and get away over the 
line into Brunswick. 
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“T’ve got a little more than enough 
to pay you left in New York, Hub,” he 
told me when we parted. “ Youre go- 
ing there, so I’ll give you a draft on 
the bank for your wages. This scheme 
has been disastrous so’ far; but the time 
will come when I can pick up again and 
show my face in the State Legislature. 
I may be able to interest European 
capital. 

‘““ However, here’s your money. And 
I shan’t forget your faithfulness, old 
man! God bless you! ” 

He had wrung my hand and gone 
away, leaving me that precious bit of 
paper. And when I had presented it at 
the Masons & Builders’ Exchange the 
teller shook his head and stamped upon 
it “account overdrawn,” or some such 
foolishness. 

I was lucky enough to see the cashier 
and speak with him about it. . 

“Yes, Mr. Bagley, Blanchard did 
have funds here, but he had withdrawn 
them before this draft was written. 
Very sorry for you, but I’m afraid you 
have been fooled.” 

Of course the papers had been full of 
the failure of Dick’s great scheme, and 
everybody was down on him now. Prob- 
ably a month before this cashier would 
have spoken very respectfully of the 
Honorable Dick Blanchard. 

But here I was, without a friend 
or an acquaintance in town, and with 
mighty little knowledge of the city any- 
way. 

Of course I had been to New York 
before; but I had come with Dick then, 
and we had put up at the swellest ho- 
tels, and the men we met wore silk hats 
and talked of schemes that it made my 
head swim to think about. 

You might have raked Greater New 
York with a fine tooth comb and-not 
found a person who knew Hubbard 
Bagley. 

Why, I couldn’t even get back to 
Maine! And it was doubtful if I would 
be welcome there. 

I had been so much in Dick’s confi- 
dence that everybody looked at me 
askance: though God knows if he in- 
tended to be crooked I did not, nor 
was I, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. . 

People running for the cross-town 
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cars began to jostle me at this point in 
my soliloquy, and I moved back several 
steps to let the eager ones by. I won- 
dered how the newsboys saved them- 
selves from being trampled to death by 
the reckless commuters hurrying -to 
catch their ferries. 

There was an armless beggar crouch- 
ing against the wall, with his derby hat 
held between his knees. The people 
who stumbled against him usually 
waited to drop something into his hat, . 
and lost their cars. 

I watched him with some curiosity, 
and the idea entered my mind that if 
New York people had so much to give 
to beggars there must be plenty of work 
for a willing man to do. I would not 
starve. ! 

I did not understand then that th 
same man whose mawkish sentiment 
or superstition urged him to give to a 
panhandler would refuse work to an 
honest man with particular harshness. 
It’s a strange world. 

I had backed up against a row of 
show-cases which here stood, like the 
outer works of a redoubt, before a line 
of little stores which had encroached 
upon the cross street. I certainly 
thought myself out of the way, and 
would have been’ so had my only dan- 
ger been that of interfering with the 
passing crowd. 

But across the street, just escaping 
a swiftly moving electric, and dodging 
under the nose of a frightened cab 
horse, came a man on a swift run. 
Where so many were hurrying to the 
cars, his haste was not strange; but my 
eyes happened to rest upon him as he 
approached. 

He was a fashionably dressed young 
man—a well groomed, handsome fellow, 
with rosy checks and the well-knit fig- 
ure of perfect health. He dodged 
through the crowd with some success, 
and was evidently making an oblique 
line for the southern corner of Broad- 
way. | 
Suddenly he almost ran into a woman 
with a baby in her arms. She was go- 
ing almost as heedlessly in the opposite 
direction, and to save her from the 
collision, the stranger cast himself to 
one side. 


I happened to be in the way. His 
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shoulder plunged against my - breast 
with the force of a battering ram and, 
although I am a sturdy fellow, I was 
driven backwards in spite of myself. 

There was a crash! My elbow had 
gone into a case of cheap jewelry, and 
the curved glass was shivered into 
a thousand pieces. 

1 was startled, and for the moment 
forgot the cause of the mishap as I 
turned to view the damage my arm 
had done. Instantly. there dashed out 
of the store a most excitable little fel- 
low, who tackled me like a football 
enthusiast. 

‘* Here he iss! here he iss!” he chat- 
tered. “TI haf him yet. He shall not 
escape mitout paying me for dem 
proken case, alretty. Somepody call me 
a bolicemans,.” | 

The people began to crowd around, 
ani the situation was certainly far from 
agreeable. 

“TY beg vour pardon,” I said, 
] am not the person at fault.” 

“Eh! eh!” eried the little fellow. 
“Pit I not alretty see you go trough 
de glass?” 

“My elbow broke it—yes. 
was pushed—quite accidentally, 
lieve—by another person.” 

“Where iss he?” cried the shop 
owner. 

And indeed that was what I was won- 
dering. 

The impression I had obtained of the 
young man as he came flying across the 
street was that he was a gentleman. 
His countenance was frank and really 
noble. Why had he left me in this 
predicament ? 

1 had been looking around at the 
gathering crowd. The young man in 
question had disappeared, 

“T reckon the fellow’s bluffing, Si- 
monson,” said a man who had run bare- 
headed out of a neighboring store. 


“ but 


But I 
I be- 


“ Better look at the goods in the case.” : 


That was a little too much for my 
temper, and I made a lunge at this 
officious chap. But a couple of fellows 
in the crowd grabbed me, and I realized 
that the lamb-like pose was the best 
game I could assume under the ecir- 
cTunstances. 

Simonson continued to demand that 
“ somepody call me a bolicemans,” and 
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finally I saw a blue-coated figure elbow- 
ing its way through the crowd. I was 
glad to see him come. At least, I might 
get a hearing now. 

* What's this? ” 
majestically. 

* Tle preaks mine show-ease, and now 
he says it iss anodder feller. I wants 
to be paid for him, eh?” 

“All right, Simonson. Now, 
fellow, did you break the glass?” 

‘¢ My elbow went through it. But I 
was pushed by a man who was hurrving 
through the crowd.” 

“ Where is he? ” 

“He must have gene on without 
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stopping. I don’t see him now,” said I 
meckly. ' 
“Ilumph! ” said the officer. 
“TI wants mine glass paid for!“ cried 


Simonson. “ He proke it—I can proof 
bring! Mine daughter, Julietta, seen 
him from de window.’ 

The girl was already by his side 
pretty a German Jewess as the sun ever 
shone upon. I thought she looked upon 
me commiuseratingly. 

“Well, what's the glass worth?” de- 
manded the officer. 

* Five tollars—so hellup me gracious! 
It was French blate- 

“Well, I can’t pay for it,” I said 
desperately. “I haven’t five dollars 
with me.” 

“Where do you live?” demanded 
the officer. 

‘Iam a stranger here—just arrived 
this afternoon. And I haven't an ac- 
quaintance in town.” 

By this time quite five hundred peo- 
ple had gathered. Talk about a town 
full of curiosity! New York bears off 
the palm for “ rubbering.” 

“Come, you'd better go see the ser- 
geant. Can’t have this blockade on the 
street,” said the officer, not unkindly. 
“You're goin’ to press this case, Ni- 
monson?” 

“fT am goin’ to gets mine moneyv— 
of gourse 7 am!” the little Jew de- 
clared. 

Two of his young men clerks had 
now borne the broken case inside. 

“You'll have to come around to the 
station with us,” said the policeman. 

“Vait till I gets mine hat. An’, 
Julietta, you comes mit me. You vas 
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mine witness. Dot fellow pays me for 
de glass or he goes to shail!” 

This was certainly a pleasant pros- 
pect. It began to look as though, de- 
spite the fact that I was almost penni- 
less, I should have warm quarters for 
the might. 


CHAPTER IT. 
IT CONTINUES WITH LITTLE MERCY. 


Tnat parade through the very cen- 
ter of New York is fairly burned into 
my memory. Strange how differently 
the hand of the law feels upon one’s 
shoulder from the pressure of a friend. 

I thought its weight would crush me 
for the first few yards. 

The street bovs ran around in front 
to look up into my face and see what 
manner of person was being arrested. 
Certain men standing at corners and at 
the foot of the elevated station steps 
at Thirty-Third Street eved me sharply, 
too. 

I did not know until later that these 
were “ plain clothes men,” for they did 
not speak to the officer in charge, nor 
he to them. 

The procession moved on solemnly, 
the officer and I in front; then fol- 
lowed the excited little Jew and his 
daughter, who clung to his arm and 
seemed to be expostulating with him 
in a low voice: 

Following my accuser was a gang of 
the loungers of the vicinity—boys and 
men: and not a few respectable looking 
couples turned and fell into our train 
out of curiosity. I suppose I was dis- 
cussed as a member of every class of 
lawbreakers from murderer down! 

We struck into Sixth Avenue and the 
throng grew. When we turned the cor- 
ner of Thirtieth. Street and came in 
sight of the green lights twinkling be- 
fore the Tenderloin Station, we were 
an army. 

I never opened my lips to the ‘officer, 
and I think he treated me with greater 
respect because of it. Usually the ar- 
rested party wants to tell his side of 
the story to the law’s minion and— 
well, they have their own troubles! 

It was quite dark by now, but as 
we mounted the steps of the disrepu- 
table old structure which a benignant 
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city government considers good enough 
to house the hardest worked men of 
the force, I saw a voung fellow run out 
of a door across the way from the 
station and follow us in. 

The doorkeeper stopped a good many 
at the threshold, but this young fellow 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
thrust it m his pocket, and leaned 
against the rail before the desk with an 
easy familiarity which showed him to 
be conversant with such scenes, and evi- 
dently well acquainted with the station 
and its denizens. 

“What's the charge, Mullen?” he 
asked the officer who had_ brought 
me in. | 

The man with the gold-banded cap 
behind the rail was busy writing and 
paid no attention to us at first. 

“The la-ad broke a show-case for 
the little Jew here,” whispered the po- 
hiceman hoarsely. “ An’ he says he 
can’t pay for it.”’ 

“ Light fingered? ” 

“Naw. “Twas an accident all right.” 

The inquisitive voung man glanced 
sharply at the little Jewess, who looked 
rather frightened in this strange place 
and clung convulsively to her father’s 
arm. 

By and by the man behind the desk 
looked up. He dipped his pen freshly 
in the ink. 

“ What’s your name?” he asked me. 


“T—I—don’t want to give my 
name,’ [ stammered desperately. “I 
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have done no intentional wrong 

“ What’s your name? ” demanded the 
man more sharply. “You ean tell 
your story afterward.” 

The officer Jooked solemn. The 
young fellow grinned. Afterward I 
saw that I should have given a fictitious 
name glibly and let it go at that! 

* Hubbard Bagley,” I muttered, and 
had to repeat it louder so that the ser- 
geant could hear. 

* Where do you live?” 

“Tn Maine.” 

“Where do you stay in town?” 

“T—TI have just arrived. I caine in 
on the 3.30 train, sir.” . 

“Humph! Got into trouble early. 
What vou been doing? ” 

Here the little Jew bustled forward. 
His face was very red. | 
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“Tf it please your honor, he is de 


man what proke my show-case,” said 
Simonson. 
“This is Mr. Simonson,” explained 


the officer to the sergeant. | 

It must have been the tone of the 
officer’s voice which caused the sergeant 
to change his stern expression to one 
of leniency. 

“ He broke your show-case, eh? ” 

“Yes, your honor. An’ he say he 
ean’t pay for it.” 

“And I can’t,’ I interposed firmly. 
“He wants five dollars for it, and I 
haven’t a fifth of that to my name.” 

“Humph. What’s your trade?” 

“J—I’m a carpenter,” I said desper- 
ately. 

It was one of the things I could do. 

“Got any promise of work? ” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“Then there’s no chance of your 
paying Mr. Simonson for his case out of 
your wages? ” 

“But I was not at fault. I was 
pushed into the case,” I said desper- 
ately. 

“Who by?” 

“ A man who was running through 
the crowd.” 

“Did you see that man?” he asked 
the Jew. 

“T nefer see noddings. My daugh- 
ter here—Juletta—she see dis man 
preaking de case. You dells de shudge 
apout it, Julietta.” 

There was a snicker from the spec- 
tators at this. The girl blushed and 
could hardly speak aloud. I was mighty 
sorry for her. 

“This—gentleman certainly broke 
the case, sir,” she said softly; “but he 
might not have done it intentionally.” 

“But you did not sce him pushed? ” 

“No, sir. I act as cashier for my 
father. My seat is near the door. The 
show-case was on the walk 

“Humph!” exclaimed the sergeant. 
* The case was outside, eh? ” 

“The Thirty-Fourth Street sidewalk 
is very wide there, sir,” the officer 
hastened to say. 

“Well, this looks to me like a case 
for a civil court,” said the sergeant. “It 
was doubtless an accident. I don’t 
think vou’d better ask us to hold the 
man, Mr. Simonson.” 
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Mullen to let your cases alone. 


“ But I wants de moneys for mine 
case!” cried the little Jew in an agony 
of apprehension. 

“You talk it over with the man and 
see if you can’t come to some agree- 
ment,” said the sergeant, in what I 
thought was a kindly tone. “ You’re not 
willing to swear, I suppose, that the 
man broke the show-case to get at your 
goods? ” 

“ Vell—but—he proke it!” exclaim- 
ed Simonson doggedly. 

The girl drew him away from the 
rail. 

6 See what you can do with the ould 
man,” whispered Officer Mullen in my 
ear. 

Feeling myself thus left free to ap- 
proach the shopkeeper, I did so. The 
young man with the abnormally de- 
veloped bump of inquisitiveness was at 
my elbow. 

“T hope you won't press this charge, 
sir,’ I said to Simonson. “I assure you 
it was an accident. I do not consider 
myself at fault anyway, but I would 
pay you for your glass if I had the 
money.’ 

The girl whispered into her father’s 
ear. The old man looked undecided. 
His daughter’s pleadings and my evi- 
dent desperation had their effect upon 
his mind; yet he wanted his money like 
a true son of Israel. 

At this stage the young man put in 
his oar. 

* Look here, Mr. Simonson,” he said 
calmly, digging out his pipe with his 
poeket-knife and preparing to fill it 
again, “that case of yours was on the 
sidewalk, wasn't it?” 

“It vass, sir,” returned the shop- 
keeper shortly. | 

“ Well, I suppose vou know the city 
ordinance against obstructing the 
walks? ” 

The little fellow grew red again. 

“T don’t gare! De valks vass wide 
anyway. Qn’ I sees de bolicemans an’ 
he dells me I can do it » 

“Tt doesn't matter if you do pay 
The 
ordinance is the same. If you sued this 
man in a civil court vour case would be 
flung out. You haven't a leg to stand 
on.” 

*T dell you my case was proken 
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“ But you’re not willing to swear that 
the man did it purposely? ” 

“TI assure you it was an accident,” I 
interposed. “ And if there is anything 
I can do for Mr. Simonson in payment 
of the broken glass—I have no money 
at present—TI will do so.” 

“Do listen to reason, father,” the 
girl said. 

“You vork for me an’ pay for dat 
glass?” demanded Simonson, his eyes 
open to a bargain. . 

rT 4 Yes.’’ 

“You say you vass a carpenter? ” 

“} am something of one.” 

You build me a partitions in mine 
store an’ put me up some shelves, 
eh?” 

“Why don’t you get him to build you 
a house and be done with it?” de- 
manded the young man in disgust. 
“ You'll get fifty dollars’ worth of work 
instead of five out of him.” 

“YT will satisfy you, Mr. Simonson,” 
J said reassuringly. 

“But where will I find you?” cried 
the little Jew, with sudden fear that I 
was to escape altogether. 

“You withdraw your charge here 
and Vl be responsible for him,” said 
the young man, and he passed Simon- 
son a card. 

The shopkeeper looked satisfied. He 
went back to the rail and spoke a mo- 
ment with the sergeant. 

“ All right,” said the latter to me. 
“You can go, young man.” 

And I went! Lord, how sweet the 
air was outside that station! 

But as I came down the steps the 
young man with the pipe followed me 
and tucked an arm into the crook of my 
elbow. 

“Come on across to the shop,” he 
said. “I?m going bail for you, and if 
you’re as hard up as you told the ser- 
geant 1 guess you'd better go to din- 
ner with me. This was my evening for 
coming on early, and when some of the 
other boys show up I get off for a bite.” 


J did not understand him; but I felt. 


grateful for his good offices and told 
him so. 

“'That’s all right. You’re good for 
half a column. And it will be mine, 
too. The others won’t see the value of 
1t bevond a mere mention.” 
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I] was more mystified than ever at 
this, but followed him across the street 
without asking any questions. There 
were still a few people lingering about 
the door of the station, and I wanted to 
get out of sight as quickly as possible. 


CHAPTER III. 


IT SHOWS ME COMPASSION WITH A 
STRING TQ IT. 


As we approached the shop my new 
friend had spoken of, I saw that it was 
upon the first floor of an old building, 
and the pile of planks in the hall and 
the shavings and sawdust on the floor 
betrayed the fact that it was a carpen- 
ter or cabinet maker’s place. 

My heart leaped at this. It seemed 
as though I had fallen in with good for- 
tune, for, as | had told the sergeant in 
the station, I was no mean carpenter. 
Perhaps this young fellow could get me 
work here. 

But he did not go inside. The eve- 
ning was not cool, and there were a 
couple of chairs on the wide step be- 
fore the open door. 

“ Sit down and tell me about it,” he 
said, taking one of the seats and light- 
ing his pipe. 

‘Well, Iam not in the habit of taking 
people into my confidence on short ac- 
quaintance, but this chap had certainly 
done me a favor. I glanced across at 
those two lamps, like the green eyes of 
a dragon, and shuddered. 

So I told him how I came in my 
present situation, and as he listened I 
eould see his face light up in the glow 
of his pipe-bowl. At my period he 
smote his leg and grunted: 

“Good! Better than I thought. So 
you were connected with the Blanchard 
Bubble, were you? ” 

“T was associated with Mr. Blanch- 
ard—ves. I have known him all my 
life.” 

“And what do they think of him 
up there?” - 

“ Not very well at present.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“T think if his scheme had been suc- 
cessful he would have been counted as 
a great financier and promoter. As he 
has failed, he is a common thief.” 
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The young man laughed. 

“Guess you’ve hit it right. But you 
certainly have done me a good turn. 
Now, I’) write this up before the other 
boys show up, and if you get to talking 
with them, just oblige me by keeping 
the first part of your story to yourself.” 

“Write it up?” I repeated. “ What 
do you mean? ” 

He smiled grimly. 

“T thought you talked pretty freely. 
But you’ve done no harm. I’m on the 
Republican.” 

“ But, good heavens, you won’t put 
all that stuff in the paper?” I cried, my 
eyes open at last. “ Not my name—and 
all about my being stranded here with- 
out any 7? 

“Tt won’t do you any harm. Besides, 
man, it’s my bread and butter. You 
want a chance to earn your living here, 
don’t you? Well, give me mine. This 
is worth a column and a half instead of 
half a column.” 

‘But suppose the people up home 
see it ” 

“It won’t hurt you, will it?” 

“ And Dick ” 

“ Still have a soft spot for the Hon- 
orable Richard, eh? ” 

I was speechless. What could I say? 
The man had been friendly to me. I 
was learning that compassion usually 
has a string to it—in New York! 

“Just keep your eye on the station 
over yonder,” he said, rising. “It’s 
early yet, but something is liable to 
happen at any hour in the Tenderloin.” 

“J didn’t know that you fellows 
watched the police station as closely as 
this,” I remarked. 

“We do the Thirtieth Street station. 
It’s the liveliest in the city, as you 
probably know, being from out of town. 
It’s you ‘yaps’ who keep us busy up 
here.” 

“Thanks. I know that the country- 
man on his arrival in the town usually 
steers for this vicinity to get separated 
from his money.” 

“You’re wise. If anything happens 
out of the ordinary, call me. You see, 
we fellows are bucking against the As- 
sociated service that covers this pre- 
cinct. If we don’t manage to get more 
and better stuff than our papers can 
get from the news agency, we lose our 
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jobs. The agency office is just down 
the street.” 

“Then this isn’t the office of the 
Republican alone? ” 

“No. Youll meet the Tenderloin 
reporters of the Moon, Uncle Sam, 
Clarwn, and Dial here. The Marth, the 
Snau and others are down at the other 
shop.” 

He went inside, where I had noticed a 
light burning in a rear room. I[ re- 
mained on the step, thinking the matter 
over. 

I flushed all over to think of my 
story appearing in a New York paper 
and being read by the folks in Maine. 
But perhaps they wouldn’t see it. 

I had stood up for the Honorable 
Dick against them all, and although 
there was nobody who cared for me, nor 
I for them (I was a singularly lonely 
fellow), I liked being laughed at no 
better than the average of my fellows. 

Just then a cab turned the corner 
from Sixth Avenue and rattled up to 
the door of the station. There was a 
lady—quite alone—in the cab; a lady 
whose prim profile and gold eyeglasses 
made her look really Bostonese. 

I could see her quite plainly as she 
leaned from the cab and spoke to a 
man who stood on the station steps. He 
went inside, and I was about to call my 


reportorial friend when he appeared 


again, said something to the lady, she 
slipped something that glistened into 
his palm, and the cabman flourished 
his whip over the back of the horse 
again. 

It was all over in a moment; but the 
more I thought of it the stranger it 
appeared. I wondered if there wasn’t 
something in the incident that my 
friend inside might find useful. I[ 
went in and spoke to him, where he 
was scratching away at a very dilapi- 
dated desk. 


“Cab, eh? Asked a question and 
drove away? Somebody looking for 
some one. May be a woman looking 


for her strayed hubby.” 

“She didn’t look as though she had 
a hushand,” I said. “She was my idea 
of a typical spinster.” 

“Huh! Bet you the cigars—oh, well, 
you can’t bet. I forgot. IJ’ll go over 
and see.”’ 
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He hurried out, and I looked curi- 
ously about the six foot square apart- 
ment in the rear of the carpenter shop. 
And it is a place worth looking at, for 
it 1s a famous little cubbyhole in its 
way. 

Not a few men whose names now 
shed a light upon the literary path have 
left their souvenirs on the walls of the 
shop. Yonder is a verse signed by a 
most promising word-artist. On the 
other side is scribbled a name even 
better known to the world. 

Mementoes of literary visitors strug- 
gle for place beside pictures of ballet 
girls, the card on which is marked the 
last faro deal at one of the most famous 
gambling houses New York ever saw, 
telephone lists of the private calls of 


men high in finance and politics, and a _ 


sign captured at a raid on some den 
which states that the house is “ open 
from + P. M. till 4 A. M.”—which 
comes in very apt in this Tenderloin 
newspaper office. 

There were two telephones, a broken 
chair, a couple of dilapidated desks. A 
barren and rather unpromising sanc- 
tum; but the heart histories of many a 
New York family, and the threads of 
many a tragedy, have been discussed in 
this cupboard by men who knew how 
much or how little it would be safe to 
tell the gossip-hungry public. 

My friend came back in a few mo- 
ments. 

“See here,” he demanded of me, 
“who knows you in “New York?” 

“Not a living soul.” 

“ But that woman whom you saw 
driven up to the police station in the 
cab was asking after you.” 

“ After me!” 


“So they say. Wanted to know what 


was done with the young fellow who 


was arrested for breaking the case. 
That's you, I reckon.” 
“ But who could it possibly he? ” 
“Tid you see her face clearly?” 

“ Of course. I should know her again 
anvwhere.”’ 
“Well, 
right.” : 

“By gracious,” I exclaimed, “ it 
must be somebody sent by the man who 
pushed me into the show-case.” 

“Huh!” exclaimed the reporter. 


she asked after vou, all 
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“Your imagination is vivid enough, 
that’s sure. Guess you could hold a sit 
on the #arth. Don’t flatter yourself 
that that fellow will ever think of you 
again.” 

“JT don’t know. He looked like a 
decent fellow. In fact, 1 liked his 
looks.”’ 

“Well, if he was such a blessed good 
fellow, can you tell me why he left you 
to stand the brunt of his clumsiness? ” 

I shook my head. 

“ But who could the woman be? ” 

“Don’t know. When she was told 
you had been let go, she drove away at 
once. (iuess her interest wasn’t very 
deep.” 

“ Well, it's strange. I wonder if she 
had been to Simonson’s.” 

“That's a good idea!” cried the re- 
porter. “ There may be another thread 
to this story. While we’re out to din- 
ner we'll. go up that way and inquire. 
If some of the boys only come—ah, 
here’s Burns and Barker, the journal- 
istic twins. They even live in adjoin- 
ing houses out in some God forsaken 
village on Long Island.” 

A rather short, sturdily built fellow, 
and a taller man with a black mustache 
and eyes that scrutinized the world 
pretty sharply, came in. I was intro- 
duced to “ Barker, of Uncle Sam” and 
* Burns, of the Moon.” 

Incidentally I. learned that 
friend’s name was (rerrish. 

“T suppose you fellows couldn’t get 
here on time, could you?” demanded 
the Republican man, “ They started in 
early to-night. Nothing much yet. 
Only a fellow smashed a sidewalk show- 
ease by accident on Thirty-Fourth 
Street, and the Jew owner—Simonson 
—brought him down here and tried to 
get the sergeant to lock him up. 

“The Jew brought his daughter 
along as a witness. It was: quite a 
turning out.” 

“WW hi at did they 
low?” asked Burns, 
“Tet him go.” 
“Who was he?” 

“ This is the chap.’ 
cating me. 

The other newspaper men stared at 
me. I thought it was up to me to ex- 


mv 


do with the fel- 


* said Gerrish, indi- 


~ plain, so I did—briefly. 
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I saw that Gerrish considered all of 
my story beyond the mere mention of 
the sidewalk accident his own particular 
property, so I held my peace on my con- 
nection with Blanchard, and the unfor- 
tunate state of my finances. 

Then we went out—Gerrish and I— 
and were quickly at the scene of my un- 
doing. I did not care to go into the 
store and meet Simonson again, so | 
waited outside while Gerrish made his 
inquiries. : 

The sidewalk was not as full of pedes- 
trians as it had been. The newsboys 
had thinned out. There was less rush 
and bustle. | 

But [ noticed that the armless beggar 
who had plied his trade that afternoon 
was still crouched against the side of 
the building. 

While I waited; however, the beggar, 
whose hat must have been emptied by 
some mysterious means, raised his knees, 
lowered his head, and jammed the derby 
down over his ears, preparatory to stand- 
ing up. I watched him gather his feet 
under him and slowly “ rub ” up against 
the house wall. It was quite an acrobatic 
feat. 

He grinned when he saw me watching 
him. Then his expression changed to 
one of recognition and he came directly 
over to me. 

“Say, ain’t you de guy wot smashed 
old Simonson’s show-case this aftcr- 
noon ? ” he asked. 

I blushingly admitted the fact. The 
fellow glanced hastily about, and evi- 
dently caught sight of the officer coming 
slowly along the walk, swinging his 
night-stick. 

“I never stays round here after Long 
Legged Jimmy is on de beat,” the beg- 
gar said. “ Him an’ me has it in for each 
oder. Anyway, this ain’t no place to 
talk. You come down to 631 West 
Thirty-First Street and ask for de 
‘Armless Wonder ’—dat’s me—an’ I'll 
put you next to somet’ing.” 

“ What do you mean? ” I demanded in 
astonishment. 

“‘T found it!” whispered the beggar, 
looking wonderful cunning out of his 
narrow eyes. “I seen you drop it when 
dat feller run into you an’ madé you 
smash the case. It’s all right. I’ll be 
square with you; but I can’t talk here,” 
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and he hurried swiftly away as the po- 
liceman’s glance was turned in our di- 
rection. 


CHAPTER IY. 
IT PUTS ME UNDER A BURDEN 
SPONSIBILITY. 


OF RE- 


I watrcHep the beggar until he was 
out of sight and the policeman had 
passed. What the fellow had meant to 
intimate—how he could know anything 
that would interest me—was a mystery 
beyond my comprehension. 

What had he found? I had lost noth- 
ing—to my knowledge—except a good 
deal of my dignity when I was arrested. 
I slapped my pockets one after the other 
and wondered. 

By and by Gerrish came out of the 
jewelry store. 

“ Come on to dinner,” he said. “ Did 
you get tired waiting?” 

“No,” I replied. 

I was on the point of telling him what 
the beggar had said to me. Then [ re- 
membered his terrible desire to turn 
everything into news, and I kept still. I 
thought I had already furnished him 
with enough material for one evening. 

“ How about that woman?” I asked. 

“Huh? Oh, the lady who asked for 
you at the station?” he answered, 
rather absently. “They hadn’t seen her 
there. But say, that little Jew girl is a 
peach ! ” 

We went to supper in a busy restau- 
rant on Herald Square, and I found the 
reporter to be an interesting fellow and 
really good hearted in his way. Al- 
though so young a man, he had served 
his apprenticeship on several Western 
papers, not excepting some of Chicago's 
great dailies, before coming to New 
York. 

“Tell me what you are going to do,” 
he said, while we were eating. “ Want 
to telegraph home for money to take 
you back to the wilds of the prohibition 
State?” 

“ Whom would I telegraph to?” 

“ Yow’re alone, then? ” 

“Yes. And just at present my Maine 
acquaintances would not be pleased to 
‘hear from me.” 

“ Well, I’m a bachelor myself. I’ve a 
brother out West, but he’s all mv folks. 
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He’s one of the coming literary lights, 
by the way ”—and he told me the name 
under which his relative wrote. “ He’s 
turned out one of the successes of the 
year—a political novel.” 

“Well, I’ve got to find some work,” 
I said, more interested in my own case 
than in his private affairs. “I was in 
hopes you were a carpenter,” I added 
with a laugh. “ Didn’t know but I 
might get a job in that shop.” 

“You might. Tell you what I'll do. 
You hang around until we get our ‘g. 
n. from down-town—‘ good-night,’ I 
mean—and then [ll take you to my 
Jodgings, and you can arrange to-mor- 
row fora room there. I'll stand for you 
with the landlady. You might as well 
have a fair start.” 

“You are more than kind,” I replied 
gratefully. 

“Oh, I consider myself ahead of the 
game even at that,’ he chuckled, as he 
paid our score and we left the restau- 
rant. “ Now you can go back with me 
and wait in the sho ” 

“ Tt look about a bit,” I said hastily. 
“Tl turn up there later.” 

“All right. I guess you'll be safe not 
to lose your roll to-night,” and he 
laughed as he hurried away. 

I followed him back as far as Thirty- 
First Street. The address the beggar 
had given me was uppermost in my 
mind, and I was determined to see the 
strangé fellow again and learn if pos- 
sible what he meant. 

The number he had mentioned was 
a good bit along the street, and the 
street itself was not very pleasant. The 
sort of people I passed betrayed only too 
surely the status of the neighborhood. 

But I could not see how I had any- 
thing to fear. When the address proved 
to be a rather dingy looking saloon in 
the middle of a block, with a grimy side 
door opening into a badly lighted hall, I 
hesitated only a moment. 

“Here goes, anyway,” I muttered. 
“They can’t eat me up, that’s sure.” 

I was thankful to find the bar almost 
empty, for I was not desirous of attract- 
ing attention. The man behind it wasn’t 
a bad sort, for when I preferred my re- 
quest—that I had come to see the Arm- 
less Wonder—he nodded me to a seat by 
a little round table at one side and went 
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through the swinging door into the 
back room, evidently to call my strange 
acquaintance. 

_ The voices and laughter which came 
from the rear told me that quite a party 
were gathered there, and I was glad that 
I had not to face the ribald crew. Ina 
moment the bartender returned, and be- 
hind him appeared the face of the beg- 
gar. 

But I must admit that it was only his 
face I recognized. He came swinging 
into the room with a grin on his 
smoothly shaven features and the stump 
of a cigar stuck in one corner of his 
mouth. 

His expression was entirely the re- 
verse of that which he had had while 
sitting humbly against the house wall on 
Thirty-Fourth Street. 

And, most astonishing fact of all, he 
possessed two very well developed arms, 
and a pair of hands which looked quite 
capable of doing a good day’s work if 
they were only given a chance. 

1 stared at him. He certainly was a 
** wonder,” whether armless or not. 

““] say, Dandy,” he said to the bar- 
tender, “bring the gent an’ me some 
beer. This is my night for blowin’ me- 
self. I had a good day.”: 

I thought to myself that I should 
never put faith in a crippled beggar 
again—that is, not until I had made an 
anatomical examination of him. 

“Ye look knocked all of a heap, mis- 
ter,” said the young fellow, laughing. 
“You're a hayseed, sure enough. But I 
kinder liked your looks, an’ I t’ought to 
meself, ‘If [kin do the guy a good turn, 
an’ it ain’t costin’ me nothin’, I'll do it.’ 
You got it in de neck for fair this after- 
noon.” 

“My experience wasn’t very pleas- 
ant,” I found breath to say. Then I 
asked: “ But how do you do it? ” 

“Do what?” — 

“Why, hide your arms, and—and 
change your face so? ” 

The bar-room was empty but for the 
white aproned attendant, and he was 
reading the evening paper with his head 
buried in his hands. 

With all the agility of a snake squirm- 
ing out of its old skin, and with much 
the same contortions, I believe, the 
Armless Wonder slipped his arms out of 
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the sleeves of his coat and thrust his 
hands down inside his trouser legs. 

“ Button dat coat, cull,” he said. 

I did so, while his face assumed a woe- 
begone expression which would have 
made the fortune of an actor. 

He was completely changed. There 
was a hollowness to his cheeks and a 
drawn look about his eyes that no make- 
up assisted in heightening. 

I noticed that both his Coat and trous- 
ers were rather large; and were made of 
heavy, clumsy goods, so as to give one 
the impression that his torso and legs 
were much bigger than was actually the 
case. 


‘Oh, we panhandlers has got to know > 


a few tricks,” he said complacently, as- 
suming his real manner and bringing 
forth his arms. “ But now for what I 
asked you down here. If it had only 
been Mullen’round when I spoke'to you, 
I'd told you where it was and you could 
have got it yourself. But Long Legged 
Jimmy is de limit! ” 

Now, I didn’t know what under the 
sun he was driving at; but I was beyond 
showing surprise. I was thinking of this 
new phase of human nature which had 
been so rudely shown me. I wondered 
how many professional beggars and pan- 
handlers I had been guilty of helping in 
my day. 

“T reckon it ain’t worth much,” 
suggested the Armless Wonder cun- 
ningly, as he picked up his glass of beer 
and blew the froth upon the dirty floor. 
“Ye don’t seem perticerly interested.” 

“So you found it?” I asked. 

“ Yes—the letter fell right there in 
front of me foot when you smashed into 
that case—ha, ha! Did ye just find out 
ye lost it?” For I had slapped my 
breast pocket quickly when he said 
“ letter.” 

But it was an entirely involuntary ac- 
tion. I knew of no letter I could have 
dropped. 

‘The Armless Wonder seemed wonder- 
fully pleased, and almost choked over his 
heer when he buried his nose in the glass 
again. But it gave me @ moment to re- 
cover myself. 

This fellow had found something that 
did not belong to him, and if I did not 
drop it, somebody else must have done 
40, 
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I thought swiftly. The thing—what- 
ever it was—would be safer with me 
than with him. 

But why had he taken the pains to tell 
me? That seemed a mystery, consider- 
ing the fact that he made his living by 
lying and deceit. But he explained that. 

“Here it is, boss,” he said, setting 
down his empty glass and pulling a 
rather dirty envelope from his pocket. 
“I’m giving it to ye because I reckon 
you're in hard enough luck as it is. If 
it’s wort’ anyt’ing, an’ ye have a stroke 
of luck some day, remember de Armless 
Wonder, dat’s all. B’sides, it’s sealed an’ 
stamped, an’ I’m wise to de fact that 
there’s a big penalty for opening a 
stamped letter, whether it’s been mailed 
or not. 

“T may be a panhandler, but [’m 
honest!” It all depends upon a man’s 
view of the world as to what honesty is. 
“The cops never got me but for beg- 
gin’; I’m straight goods, I am.” 

He shoved the letter toward me, and 
as I stretched out my hand to take it a 
sudden remembrance flashed through 
my mind. 

Naturally I had been thinking of the 
moment of my unfortunate accident 
that afternoon. This letter must have 
been dropped just as that strange young 
man collided with me. 

A picture of the incident came before 
my mind—of the hurrying people, of 
the beggar on the walk, of the row of 
show-cases, the electrics flashing by, and 
of that fellow running diagonally across 
the busy street. 

I think memory recalled the details 
more clearly than my first appreciation 
of the scene had taken it in. | 

The fellow dodged the cab horse, es- 
caped the electric, and then threw him- 
self to one side to avoid the woman with 
the baby. It was then he had collided 
with me. 

He had thrust his hand out to steady 
himself, and—I nearly jumped to my 
feet—that hand had held something 
white! I remembered the fact now, 
though in the confusion which followed 
I had quite forgotten it. 

Yes, the young man had carried a 
small object which might easily have 
been this letter. I picked it up and 
found it to be a commercial stamped en- 
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velope, such as the post-office sells, and 
it was sealed. 

Across the face an address was begun, 
but only the first line had been written: 
‘* Major Robert Proud.” The letters 
were smooched as though no blotting 
paper had been used to dry them. 

“Well, what d’ye say?” demanded 
the Armless Wonder. 

“Why, you have put me under some 


obligation,” I said, speaking slowly, and . 


quite successfully hiding the turmoil in 
my mind. 

I saw in this letter a possible clue to 
the identity of the man who had made 
me smash Simonson’s show-case, and I 
was determined not to relinquish it even 
if it became necessary for me to cut and 
run from the saloon with my capture. 

“T’m quite as poor as you think me, 
my lad. But I shan’t alwavs be so, for I 
have already made a friend who says he 
ean help me to work. You won't lose 
anything by your honesty.” And I 
really hoped he wouldn’t! 

‘“ Dat’s all right,” returned the Arm- 
less Wonder good naturedly. “I knowed 
you was broke when de Jew gralbed ye. 
An’ I knowed you was straight—jest as 
straight as me—when ye didn’t run, but 
stood for the racket.” 

It was meant as a compliment, and I 
bowed. 

“You'll see me again,” I said. “TI 
cannot tell you how obliged lam,” which 
was true enough. “ Are you always near 
that same corner when you are—cr—at 
work ? ” 

“Well, I gets dere lately. But not 
evry day. Ain’t no use in a man’s 
workin’ too hard,” and the graceless 
scamp grinned. “ If I worked ev’ry day, 
I'd be a millionaire—a reglar Rocker- 
feller.” 

“ Didn’t you ever—er—do any other 


kind of work?” I asked, as I prepared to . 


leave the place. 

“Tried it a little once. But I’m too 
strong for dat sort o’ ting. An’ dere 
ain’t nothin’ in it, anyway. 

“I was brought up a panhandler. I 
woilked for ‘ Molls’ an’ journeymen till 
I got big enough ter lick the man I was 
in wid. Den I struck out for meself.” 

I shook hands with him, buttoned the 
letter, which seemed rather heavy, into 
my pocket, and went out of the place. 
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. Somehow I breathed freer on the 
street, and the ribald laughter of the 
crowd in.the back room followed me for 
half a bloek. 


CHAPTER V. 
IT GIVES ME A KEY-——BUT NOT TO THE 
SITUATION! 


I NEVER worked out a puzzle in my 
life, and was not usually quick at solv- 
ing problems of any difficulty, even in 
my school days. But the turning up of 
this letter which I believed to have been 
dropped by the man who had run me 
down, suggested a train of thought 
which brought me to a rapid conclusion. 

There was the letter. I felt it in my 
pocket to make sure. It was rather a 
bulky packet, and there was evidently 
enclosed in the envelope something he- 
side a letter. I could feel a long, flat ob- 
ject which did not seem to be paper. 

Now, this letter had been prepared by 
the chap I was somewhat desirous of 
finding. He was about to address and 
mail it when he had evidently been dis- 
turbed in his task. 

His haste in crossing the street and 
running into me, without so much as an 
apology, showed a peculiar state of af- 
fairs. One might have thought him to 
be pursued. 

And then, if he had ‘dropped this 
packet, as I was quite sure he had, and it 
was of any importance at all, nothing 
less than some great fear had ‘kept him 
from returning to look for it. It could 
not be the mere fact that he had pushed 
me into that show-case. He had been 
dressed like a fellow who could afford 
to pay for a dozen such breakages and 
not feel it. 

And he certainly should be made to 
pay Simonson, and thus relieve me from 
the burden; so I was determined to find 
him if possible. This envelope contained 
the clue, I was sure. 

“T’ll find the man to whom the letter 
is addressed, and learn that fellow’s 
whereabouts through him,” I told my- 
self before I had gone a block from the 
saloon. “‘ Major Robert Proud.’ Can't 
be many of that name, and majors, too. 

“ But suppose he isn’t in the city— 
suppose I can't find him in the direc- 
tory?” 
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This thought hastened my stepe until 
I found a drug store. A city directory 
was forthcoming, and I soon learned 
that there was but one person of the 
name of Proud in the book, and that 
man was neither named Robert, nor was 
he x military officer. 

My spirits fell as rapidly as thev had 
risen, and I turned away from the book 
in some di . 

I told myself that I didn’t want to 
find that fellow who had run into me 
half so badly as I thought I did. What 
would be the use? I could easily settle 
the show-case business with Simonson 
for a few hours’ work. But if ever I did 
meet up with him 

I wandered back to the little shop op- 
posite the police station late in the eve- 
ning. The Republican reporter was out, 
but one of the others to whom [ had heen 
introduced—the Moon man—was there, 
and presented me to the Dial reporter 
and the man who worked for the 
Clarion. They were friendly fellows 
and made me weleome, and there was 
not one of them but who could talk 
more interestingly than most of the men 
I had run across in my life in the back- 
woods. 

I had already got my hand on the 
pulse beat of the great city, and I liked 
the throb and whir of it. The murmur 
from the ever busy street came in to us 
through the open door like the subdued 
notes of an organ. 

And that open door on this mild fall 
evening made me remember that before 
I left my native pines I had seen a snowy 
flurry among the hills. And here it was 


actually balmy! New York, [ thought, - 


would suit me. 

Now and then a messenger ran in to 
see one of the newspaper men; every few 
moments one or the other of the tele- 
phones rang. One reyorter was across 
the street in the police station all the 
time; and when he came out another 
went to the post of duty. 

These fellows were like the scouts of 
an army. And that elysive thing called 
““ News ” was the cnemy. They were on 
its trail, and keeping the sharpest kind 
of a lookout for a surprise from it, all the 
time. 


Meanwhile the packet the Armless 
Wonder had given me fairly seemed.to ~ 
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burn a hole in my pocket. I greatly de- 
sired to speak of the matter; but remem- 
bering that it was of a nature sure to 
interest my friends, the reporters, pro- 
fessionally, I refrained from even look- 
ing at the thing. 

Gerrish came back after a while and 
told me on the q. t. that he had been 
writing up his article on my experiences. 
He had also found time to send a mes- 
sage to his landlady, asking her to get a 
hall room next to his own ready for my 
occupancy, and assured me again that I 
would be free to occupy that until I 


. could look about me and get to work. 


My secret reflections at this time were 
not very pleasant, one may be sure. 
Instead of starting life in the metropo- 
lis with a working capital of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, I should begin in debt. It 
Dick Blanchard had been within reach 
just then, I fear 1 should have told him 
things that would have made his hair 
curl. . 

Every time I recalled my degradation 
of the afternoon, I felt hot all over. 

To think of my having been dragged 
through the streets like a criminal be- 
cause of him. For he was at the bottom 
of it. If I had had money in my pocket 
I would have paid twenty-five dollars 
for that show-case rather than be ar- 
rested. 

I fell asleep in my chair thinking 
these unpleasant things, and when Cer- 
rish shook me awake it was past one 
o'clock. 

“ Everything’s over for the night,” 
he said to me. “ We might as well go 
get a bite and then to bed.” 

I went with him as his guest again, 
and figured sorrowfully that I was in- 
creasing an indebtedness which I should 
find hard to repay. 

Gerrish lived away over on the west 
side—beyond Tenth Avenue on Twenty- 
First Street—in what he told me was 
once known as Chelsea village. Many of 
the houses were old, and still displayed 
the fact that this had once been a verv 
aristocratic part of the town. 

When the Fifth Avenue Hotel was a 
road house known as the Madison Cot- 
tage, Chelsea had been quite as proud 
a neighborhood as upper. Fifth Avenue 
is now. 

The room which had been made ready 
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for me was a comfortable little place. 
How far different was the ending to the 
day from what I had expected as [ stood 
on Thirty-Fourth Street that afternoon 
and contemplated the fact that I was 
both friendless and practicallygpenniless! 

I bade Gerrish good-night with much 
gratitude. Before he went to bed he sat 
down at his desk and wrote a letter to 
the man who ran the carpenter shop on 
Thirtieth Street for me to take to him in 
the morning. 

“At least, he’li lend you the tools you 
need to fix up Simonson’s partition. PJ 


let you know when the old Jew is ready . 


for vou to go to work there.” 

“You will!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes. I had that understanding to- 
night with little Julietta. She’l! tell me, 
and I} let you know.” 

I had no comment to make. Evidently 
Gerrish and the jeweler’s daughter had 
struck up quite an acquaintance on short 
notice. But it was none of my business, 
and I rolled into bed with a thankful 
heart, despite the uncertainties of mv 
situation. 

When I awoke at six o’clock the house 
was just astir. I knew that Gerrish 
would not be up before noon, but I 
wished to catch that carpenter early. So 
I jumped up and proceeded to dress. 

There was the letter the reporter had 
been kind enough to write for me, just 
where he had laid it on my dresser. But 
when I took it up I found a dollar bill 
folded together under it. 

Really, the fcllow’s thoughtfulness, 
and his evident desire to help me with- 
out hurting my feelings, brought the 
tears to mv eyes. 

I determined to accept these favors 
in the spirit in which they were prof- 
fered. IL possessed too much self-confi- 
dence to believe that I should be in 
straitened circumstances for long. There 
were so many things I could do! 

And perhaps seeing this letter of rec- 
ommendation reminded me of that other 
letter which had so strangely come into 
my possession the night before. Still 
but half dressed, 1.sat down upon the 
edge of the bed and turned the long 
envelope over and over in my hand. 

Now, who Major Robert Proud was J 
hadn’t the dimmest notion. I had cer- 
tainly never heard the name before. Ie 
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could not be a man of national reputa- 
tion. 

And inside that envelope was_per- 
haps something of value belonging to 
either the young fellow who had run me 
down or to the major himself. I felt 
that the clue to the entire mystery—to 
the reason for that stranger’s haste and 
rudeness, and to the identity of the 
woman who had inquired for me at the 
Tenderloin station—was concealed in 
the envelope. 

I knew the penalty for opening mail 
not addressed to one’s self quite as well 
as did the Armless Wonder. But, per- — 
haps because 1 had not so frequently 
been brought in touch with the majesty 
of the law, [ was not so fearful. 

1 determined to open that envelope. 

“That's the only chanee there seems 
tc be of findmg the real owner,” I told 
myself, Junping up and finishing my 
toilct in haste. 

I was not going to open the Ictter 
without due care, however. When I was 
dressed ] went to the bath-room and 
allowed the hot water to run in the 
bow]. It soon came spurting from the 
pipe at almost boiling temperature, and 
1 held the flap of the envelope over the 
steam. 

It required some patience, but at 
length I was successful in turning back 
the flap. The crime was committed! 

] hurried back to my room, and, after 
closing the door, eagerly drew forth the 
contents of the envelope. They were a 
sheet of letter paper, at the top of which 
was printed the card of a hotel, and this 
was wrapped around a thin leather case, 
or wallet. | 

The paper did not at first interest me. 
I opened the leather case. There 
dropped out a narrow, flat envelope, 
sealed. Written on the face of it was the 
following: ‘“ Miss Marie Antoinette 
Ginn; kindness of Mr. Howard Bonetti.” 

This [ threw down, inserting my fin- 
gers in the case to get another object 
which I saw to be there. It was a flat 
key of peculiar shape. It was numbered 
on one side “106: on the other was 
stamped: ° Metropolitan Safety Deposit 
Vaults.” 

T turned the hit of steel over and over 
in my hands. It was plainlv the kev to 
a safety deposit box numbered 106 at the 
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above institution; but it did not seem 
likely to be the key to the situation ! 

It looked as though I had in my curi- 
osity tampered with something that was 
certainly not my business. There might 
be valuables in that safety deposit box, 
and I might get into trouble over havin 
the key in my possession. : 

Then suddenly I caught sight of sev- 
eral closely written lines on the piece of 
hotel paper which had been wrapped 
around the wallet. I seized the shect 
with avidity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IT REVEALS SOMETHING WHICH DOES 
NOT CONCERN ME. ; 


Horet Merropo.is, 
OcroBer 28, 1902. 
Dear GuaRDY: 

It is all off. I never supposed you 
could take such an unfair advantage of 
me. Even your oft expressed desire to see 
me “settled ” is not sufficient reason for 
wishing me to make a mésalliance. 
have played me a cruel trick, and I shall 
never forgive you for it! I never broke 
my word to you before, but I utterly re- 
fuse to marry this woman. I went to see 
her as you desired and—well, one look was 
enough ! 

This thing has been your pet desire for 
years, I know; but you shall not sacrifice 
me in any such way. I won’t have it! I'll 
accept mo further favors from you, nor 
shall you know what has become of me. 
Ym done with you forever. I send you 
the receipt and key to the safety deposit 
box I hired as per instructions. 

I would rather commit suicide than 
marry a woman twice my age. How could 
you so deceive me? You shall never hear 
from me again if I can help it. 

’ Howarp. 


I sat there on the edge of my bed and 
read and re-read the letter until the hall 
clock down-stairs striking seven aroused 
me. I had opened a closet and displayed 
a family skeleton which certainly was 
not my business! 

But it interested me just the same. 
There wasn’t much in that letter to tell 
me what I wished particularly to find 
out—i. e., the identity of the man who 
had collided with me, or the address of 
Major Robert Proud—but ordinary de- 
duction showed me the relations which 
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existed between the man I was looking 
for and the person to whom this packet 
had been addressed. And I thought 
that still another mystery was explained, 
too. 

‘But the striking of the clock warned 
me that all further examination of this 
matter must be postponed for a little. 
I wished to catch the boss carpenter at 
the shop on Thirtieth Street before he 
went to work with his gang. 

I thrust everything back into the en- 
velope, placed the latter in my pocket, 
seized my hat, and went out of the lodg- 
ing house. On the way across town I 
stopped for a cup of coffee and some 
rolls, mentally blessing Gerrish again 
for his kindness in leaving the dollar 
for me. 

But when I got to the carpenter shop 
I found that “ breaking into a job” in 
New York isn’t the easiest thing in the 
world. The fact that [ was more than an 
ordinarily good workman, and that there 
was work for me, did not seem to decide 
the matter at all. 

“Where do you come from?” asked 
the proprietor of the shop. 

I told him, and explained that I had 
no tools with me because [ had not ex- 
pected to devote my time to carpentry in 
New York. 

“And you've just come to town?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you’re not a union man? ” 

T had to admit that I had never been 
associated with a labor union. 

“ Can’t hire you, then,” he said short- 
ly, and turned away to give instructions 
to several men who were waiting and 
who had been eying me with both curi- 
osity and disfavor. 

I hung about, however, until the vari- 
ous employees had gone to their work. 
Then the boss saw me again. 

“You here yet?” he demanded, not 
altogether pleasantly. “ You join the 
union, and after they have passed on 
you and given me permission I may 
have work for you. Lord knows I’m 
busy enough. I’ve got to send down 
town for another man to-day, as it is.” 

“ Can’t you tell me of some carpenter 
who will hire a non union man?” I[ 
asked. 

“No. If I knew I wouldn’t tell you. 
I believe in the union—was a member 
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myself for years; but it’s darned awk- 
ward in this case. Humph, who's 
this? ” 

] turned at his last word to see a 
voung lady enter the dusty shop. 

She was a strikingly pretty girl; I 
saw that at first glance. And yet it 
was not her symmetry of features and 
form which impressed one. 

Her brow was broad, and her eyes full 
and widely open without being staring. 
She displayed in her countenance more 
than ordinary intellectuality, and there 
was a breezy air about her which be- 
‘trayed the young woman used to man- 
aging herself and her own affairs. 

1 dropped back a pace as she ap- 
proached the boss carpenter. 

“You are the man who runs this 
shop?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma‘am.”’ 

“Can you do a little work for me 
to-day? I have just taken a studio on 
Twenty-Third Street, and I have al- 
ready tried two other carpenter shops 
this morning. You carpenters must be 
very busy men.” 

“We are just now, ma‘am,” he re- 
plied. It made me feel rather sore to 


hear of so much work and yet be unable: 


to get emplovment. “What do you 
want done?” 

it seemed that she wished a half par- 
tition and some shelving put up and 
was in a hurry to have the work fin- 
ished. 

“Tf you cannot begin the job to-day, 
how long must 1 wait for you?” 

“Why, miss, I couldn’t touch it for 
a couple of weeks,’ he said, turning 
Gerrish’s note over and over in his 
hands. 

“Qh, I can’t wait that long!” she 
cried, a very pretty frown wrinkling 
her brows. “ Who can I get to do it at 
once, do you suppose ¢ ” 

“JT dont know any boss carpenter 
who isn’t busy just now. But see here, 
miss, mebbe this man can help’ you 
out “—and he indicated me. 

She turned her glance inquiringly 
upon me for the first time. 

“1d like to take the job,” I hastened 
to say, “ but I haven’t my tools here in 
New York.” 

“Til lend you what vow'll need, and 
vou can get vour stock here. I[ have 
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just the stuff you'll want, probably. 
I'm doing this for Mr. Gerrish, mind,” 
he added. “ He says you are all right.” 

‘I'm a thousand times obliged,” 1 
told him in a low voice. 

Then 1 took off my hat to the girl. 

If you'll tell me where to call, I'll 
go at once and look at the job,” I said. 

* Oh, Pm too anxious to have it done 
to let you out of my sight until I see 
you at work,” she returned, smiling. 
* Can’t you come with me now? ” 

The boss carpenter lent me a rule, 
laid out such tools as he thought I 
should need, told me where I could find 
the key of the shop if he happened to 
be away when I returned, and I set 
forth at once with my fair guide. 

She took me down Seventh Avenue 
to the street in question, and into one 
of those old-fashioned, high stooped, 
brownstone front houses which years 
ago were built for New York’s “ newly 
rich.” The first occupants have long 
since moved to pastures green, and the 
mansions have descended in the social 
scale from aristocratic boarding-houses, 
down through the various strata of ag- 
ing dwellings to their present condition 
—that being half living and half busi- 
ness, 

She took me up three long flights of 
stairs to the upper floor, and into a 
long apartment under the roof which 
received a great deal of light from 
overhead in the rear, and the front win- 
dows of which looked out upon the busy 
cross-town street. I could see that an 
artist had used the apartment before 
her, and I wondered if this pretty girl 
with the frank, businesslike air was a 
painter, too. 

I took down her instructions, meas- 
ured for the partition, and worked out 
a rough estimate of the cost for her, 
and as she seemed satisfied, I hurried 
back to the shop to select the stock. 

{t was a pleasure to take up again 
the tools which I had not handled for 
so many months. Dick Blanchard had 
kept me busy at larger matters than 
carpentry jobs. 

And while my hands were busy my 
thoughts reverted to that letter—the 
letter which had been written in anger 
by the voung man who collided with 
me, 
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Evidently his name was Howard Bo- 
netti, and Major Robert Proud, to 
whom the packet was addressed, was his 
guardian. The mystery of the woman 
who had called at the Thirtieth Street 
station to inquire about me scemed cx- 
plained, too, in the light of Bonetti's 
letter. 

It was a situation worthy of a Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera, that this young 
man should be fairly running away 
from a woman who wished to marry 
him, and whom his guardian wished 
him to espouse. And if the ancient 
spinster I had seen in the cab was the 
lady in question, I did not wonder at 
his haste. " 

She must have been close on his 
heels when he collided with me. And 
he had fled as though for his life! Even 
the loss of the packet had not brought 
him back to her vicinity. ; 

She must have seen the accident to 
the show-case, and, fearing that I would 
suffer for Bonetti’s action, she had put 
herself out to go to the station. She must 
be a kindly disposed person, yet [ 
couldn’t blame Bonetti for balking at 
the marriage. 

And then her name—for I presumed 
that the letter enclosed with the packet 
was addressed to the lady in question— 
was enough to frighten away an ordi- 
nary man. Marie Antoinette Ginn! 
Phew, that was a combination to feeze 
the most courageous! 

While I was at work I came to the 
conclusion that in the evening I would 
go to the hotel where ‘Bonetti had writ- 
ten his note to Major Proud, and see if 


the people there could tell me anything © 


about the young man. I wanted to see 
him—not alone to return the packet 
and take him to task for the unpleas- 
ant situation he had left me in. I was 
curious to see and talk with a man who 
had to run for hia life from an old maid 
_who wanted to marry him, “ willy- 
nilly.” 

Frankly, the affair was none of my 
business; but it was a queer adventure 
and I desired to see the end of it. 
There was the receipt and key to the 
safety deposit box, too. I ought to 
turn those over to somebody who had a 


right to them. 
When the mewspaper boys arrived 
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late in the afternoon I was still at work 
in the shop, cutting up my stock. Cer- 
rish was unfeignedly glad to see that I 
had landed on my feet so quickly, and 
he took me out to dinner again. 

But [ wasn’t proud. I knew that I 
should be able to repay him before 
long. 

(:errish ate in haste this evening, and 
secmed in a hurry to get back to Thir- 
tieth Street. 

“There may be something big doing 
to-night,” he explained. “We got a 
tip that some high muck-a-muck is 
spending a lot of good money tele- 
graphing to the Central Office for in- 
formation ‘about a man who’s gone 
astray; and when‘a rich young fellow 
gets lost in New York they usually 
drag the net through the Tenderloin.” 

I wasn’t particularly interested in 
this matter, and, besides, I wished to go 
to the Hotel Metropolis and see if I 
could get track of the fellow who owned 
that wallet and key. So I told him to 
go along if he was in a hurry and not 
wait for me. 

“By the way,” the reporter said, 
laughing, “did you see the Repubdli- 
can this morning? The other boys are 
a little sore about my scoop. It was a 
dandy.” 

“TI haven’t seen a paper,” I said. 

He drew one from his pocket and left 
it beside my plate when he went out, 
after kindly paying the waitress. 

I unfolded the sheet and there, on 
the front page, was a double headed 
article with the Honorable Dick 
Blanchard’s name and mine in flaring 
black type. Gerrish had made the most 
of my story, and, although the sight of 
the column and a half of print brought 
a flush to my face, I read it through 
religiously. 

If it had been about any other fellow 
but myself, I must confess I should 
have been interested. He detailed in 
full the incident of the show-case, and 
made quite a telling paragraph where- 
in the little Jewess had begged her 
father not to prosecute me. 

I wished with all my heart that he 
had not told of my financial condition, 
for the facts, as he stated them, 
sounded like an appeal for work,. or 
assistance, on my part. Of course, I did 
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want work; but it hurt my pride to 
have it set forth in so public a manner. 

“ Well,” I thought with a sigh, as I 
left the restaurant, “I guess people in 
New York don’t give something for 
nothing. Gerrish was kind to me, and 
I gave him material for what he calls 
‘a scoop.’ So we're quits.” 

Therefore I determined not to be 
led into giving him any other informa- 
tion that would endanger my name be- 
ing printed in his paper again. 1 would 
keep all this about the packet the 
Armiess Wonder had found, and my 
search for the man who had collided 
with me, to myself. 


CHAPTER vII. 


IT INTRODUCES ME TO SEVERAL NEW 
PEOPLE. 


I KNEW well enough where the Hotel 


Metropolis was, of course. In fact, the: 


Honorable Dick and I had stopped 
there once on a visit to New York. 

It was such a big place, and there 
were so many men hanging about the 
elerk’s desk, that it was not at all easy 
for me to get to the register. Besides, 
I was not dressed very fashionably, and 
my day’s work had made some impres- 
sion on my garments. 

1 was, in fact, a rather bizarre figure 
in the marble paved office of the hotel. 

I glanced over the long list of signa- 
tures for the day—then the day before. 
There was no name like Bonetti there. 

I had begun on the list for the 
twenty-seventh when one of the clerks 
spoke to me. 

“ What is your business?” he asked 
rather sharply. 

“J am looking for a friend,” I re- 
turned, feeling rather confused under 
his supercilious glance. “I—I think 
he was staying here a day or two ago.” 

“ Name? 3) 

“ Bonetti—Howard Bonetti,’ I re- 
turned. 

At that he began to grin and said, 
with some curiosity I thought: “ What 
do you want with him? ” 

“Why, that is my concern. I wished 
to know if he was here.” 

He took my reply good naturedly 
enough, for he still smiled, saying: 
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“Guess you're not the only one who 
would hke to find him. At least, you’re 
not the first one who has asked to-day.” 

““ Indeed! ” E exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. 

“No. And I can tell you, as I told - 
the others, that he’s not here and, as 
far as the hotel management know, he’s 
never been inside our doors——” 

“Oh, but he has!” I interrupted, 
rather thoughtlessly. “ He was in here 
yesterday. He wrote a letter here.” 

“ How do you know?” the elerk de- 
manded. 

“Well, I know it,” I said, edging 
away from the desk. “ But if he wasn’t 
a guest and isn’t a guest now ” 

“I wish he was! ” returned the clerk; 
but I did not understand his tone of 
emphasis. 7 

Just then he was called away; but 
believing -he would be of no more ser- 
vice to me, I went out. 

And this goes to prove how slight a 
hook momentous matters sometimes 
hang upon in this world. Had I re- 
mained a moment longer until the clerk 
came back, I might have learned some- 
thing which would have put me on the 


trail of Howard Bonetti in short order. ~ 


I went out, however, with nothing 
but uncertainty in my mind. The pros- 
pect of finding the man who had writ- 
ten that angry letter to his guardian 
seemed very slight indeed. 

How could I trace him? 

Which way should I turn? What 
steps could I take to run to earth in 
this great city a man of average intelli- 
gence who did not wish to be found? 

And he might indeed be now far 
away from New York. That was not 
at all impossible. I had not found the 
name of his guardian in the city direc- 
tory. Perhaps Bonetti had left town, 
too. 

I might_make an endeavor to find the 
woman who had frightened him away— 
she who rejoiced in the name of Marie 
Antoinette Ginn. But what godd 
would that do me? She was anxious 
to find Bonetti, too. She had seen 
him collide with me and push me into 
the show-case, and probably that was 
her last view of him as well as mine} 

Of course, enclosed in this packet 
which Bonetti had plainly intended to 
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mail to his guardian, was a leiter to 
Miss Ginn; but it was of course a let- 
ter from the said guardian, and Bonetti, 
when he saw the woman Major Proud 
had picked out for him to marry, for- 
got to deliver it. I remembered the 
severe face of the lady in the cab and 
did not much wonder at the young fel- 
low’s fright. 

To tell the truth, despite the fact 
that Bonetti had treated me so shab- 
bily, my sympathies had been with him 
ever since reading that letter. I desired 
to find him; but I did not wish to put 
either his guardian or Miss Ginn on his 
trail. 

_As far as that went, however, I was 
not likely to injure Bonetti in this way 
at all, for I hadn’t the least idea how 
to reach either of the people in ques- 
tion. 

There was the receipt and key to the 
safety deposit box at the Metropolitan 
vaults. I wondered if there was any- 
thing in that box that might give me 
a clue to Major Proud’s address? The 
idea might be worth looking into. 

I strolled down to Thirtieth Street 
and stepped into the shop to see Ger- 
rish. But he was out. .There seemed 
. &@ great amount of bustle about the 
place, and Pyatt, the Dtal man, sat on 
the front stoop of the house and 
watched the door of the station across 
the street like a cat at a rat-hole. 

He wasn’t very communicative, but he 
mentioned, as Gerrish had, that the en- 
tire police force—and naturally the 
hewspapers—were stirred up over the 
strange disappearance of the son of 
the governor of a Western State, who 
had come to New York with a big bank 
roll and suddenly dropped out of sight. 

On other subjects the Dial man was 
talkative enough, and interesting, too. 
He kindly asked how I was getting on— 
haying heard from Gerrish that I was 
seeking work—and I told him my ex- 
perience in getting a job. 

“Tn a studio, eh?” he asked. “ Does 
the woman paint? Who is she? ” 

“JT don’t even know that yet. She 
is just starting in, I guess, for the room 
is empty.” 

When I explained to him how she 
looked he shook his head. It seemed 
that he had lived among artists in both 
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Paris and New York most of his life, 
and naturally the mention of a studio 
held his attention. — 

I did not wait for Gerrigh, but went 
back to the lodging-house and went to 
bed to rest up for my next day’s work. 
In the morning I was looking for an 
expressman to cart my stock down to 
Twenty-Third Street bright and early, 
and as the girl had left the key to her 
door with the janitor, I was soon at 
work there. 

It was rather an odd thing that just 
at this time I should not happen to read 
a daily paper. But I had never been a 
very great newspaper reader, and I had 
not been in New York long enough to 
acquire the habit of spending two or 
three pennies a day for “ wuxtras ” 
fresh from the press. 

Besides, the story I had read in the 
Republican the evening before seemed 
to have amply satisfied me in the news- 
paper line for some time to come. 

_I was getting on famously when the 
young lady who hired me appearcd. 
She was quite as pleasant as I had 
thought her the day before. Her brisk, 
whole-souled manner was refreshing; 
yet there was nothing mannish about 

er. 

“T am so glad you are getting on 
rapidly,” she said. “The decorators 
will be here to-day, and a man to meas- 
ure for floor coverings. Dear, dear, it 
is quite a task to start housekeeping! ” 

She hurried away, and a little while 
later two finely gowned women ap- 
peared at the door and looked curi- 
ously around the empty room. I knew 
they were friends of the girl, for they 
talked volubly of “dear Annie ” and of 
her eccentricity in taking this apart- 
ment and leaving a comfortable home. 

“P~" dear Annie wishes to be inde- 
pendent, you know,” said one. 

“ And so would I if I were under the 
eye of that old cat all the time,” re- 
marked the other, and then they went 
away without bestowing any undue at- 
tention on me. 

By and by a man came and fastened 
a plate to the studio door, and when I 
had to go out to fetch some wood 
screws which I had failed to bring with 
me, I glanced at the name on the plate. 
And I must confess that the thing gave 
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me quite a shock, for there in bold 
enamel was: “ Miss GINN.” 

The coincidence seemed uncanny. I 
wondered if this young girl had any 
connection with the lady whom I had 
seen in the cab, and whom I was con- 
fident was the woman mentioned in Bo- 
netti’s letter to his guardian. 

Ginn was not only an ugly name, but 
to my ears it sounded unfamiliar. I 
rushed out and looked up another direc- 
tory, and was astonished to find a list 
of Ginns of considerable length. LEvi- 
dently it was a much more common ap- 
pellation than I had supposed. 

_ “ Well, thts certainly is not the wom- 

an whom Bonetti ran away from. A 
man would be a fool to flee from her,” 
I declared, and went on about my busi- 
ness, 

Miss Ginn was in and out during the 
day several times, and before night 
furniture and hangings began to arrive, 
and a man from a carpet house began to 
lay denim on the floor. 

My jos weuld be completed the next 
morning, an:. I was wondering what I 
cnould d: afterward, when I heard a 
rap on the door and the carpet man 
called that somebody wished to speak 
with me. 

I came out of the inner room and 
saw a man standing in the doorway— 
an entire stranger to me—who had evi- 
dently come from some other room in 
the building, for he was without a hat. 
The hall was rather dark, and he hardly 
stood out of the shadow; but I could 
distinguish his features well enough. 

They were long—the features. An 
aquiline nose, cheeks very pale, close 
cut curling beard, very black and 
trimmed to a point, heavy brows, black 
hair, and—blue eyes. The contrast be- 
tween the hue of hair and be_~" and 
those eyes was quite startling. 

“You are a carpenter?” he said. 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ The janitor told me you were doing 
some work for the lady who has this 
studio. Can you do some for me?” 

“T shall be glad to,” I returned, 
thinking that luck was certainly com- 
ing my way. 

“T have the apartment across the 
hall. Can you come in now and see 
what I wish done? ” 
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“Wait a moment till I get a rule,” 
I said, and turned back to the inner 
room. When I came out the man had 
stepped a little farther back into the 
studio and was staring at the name-plate 
screwed to the door. His face was not 
white now, but red. 

“ Who—who is that?” he asked, 
pointing to the name. 

“ Miss Ginn is the lady who has hired 
this studio,” I replied with some sur- 
prise. 

He said nothing more, but turned his 
back on me and led the way across the 
hall to his own door. While he bent to 
insert the key in the lock, he asked in a 
thick voice: 

“What sort of a woman is this Miss 
Ginn? ” 

“T could not tell you,” I returned 
stiffly. 

i thought his 
strange. 

“ But you have certainly seen her? ” 

“Of course. She is in and out all 
day.” 

“You do not know her business?” 

66 No.” 

“What does she look like? ” 

I wanted to tell him to find out for 
himself, if he felt so much curiosity; 
but I wanted his job, so refrained. 

“ She’s about twenty-two or three, I 
should say. Rather pretty.” 

I thought he uttered a relieved sigh. 
Then he threw open his door. 

This apartment had already been 
made into two rooms by a partition. 
And it had evidently been furnished for 
some time, for every article in sight 
showed considerable wear. 

All he wanted done was some shelv- 
ing made, and a couple of window seats. 
The job wouldn’t cost over five or six 
dollars, but I was glad enough even to 
get that, and assured the man that I 
would do it for him the next day—as 
soon as my work for Miss Ginn was 
finished. 

Just as I was departing he stopped 
me with: “ By the way, do you know 
that young lady’s first name? ” ; 

I was getting mad, but policy forced 
me to be civil. “ I never asked her, sir. 
But I believe her friends call her ‘ An- 
nie.’ ” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter,” he said, 


curiosity rather 
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with his back still toward me, and I 
went out, thinking him a queer fellow 
indeed. : : 

On hts door was a printed card 
tacked up which read simply: “ Mr. 
Ronald Dare.” | 

I figured it to myself that Mr: Ronald 
Dare was a most inquisitive old woman, 
and let it go at that. 

When I went back to the carpenter’s 
shop at night I found Gerrish smoking 
his pipe on the step. 

“Hullo!” he said. 
going? ” 

I assured him that I was doing 


“ How's things 


very well for a “ jobber’; but he looked. 


quite done up himself. 

“Haven’t had much sleep,” he ad- 
mitted. “This lost man is a trying 
proposition for us all. It will go hard 
for the reporter who is on the case and 
misses the first clue that bobs to the 
surface.” 

“T haven’t seen the paper,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ What’s it all about?” 

“Why, the son of the governor of 
Texarna landed in New York last Sun- 
day. He put up at the Waldorf. He 
went out Tuesday morning, and hasn’t 
been seen by the hotel people—or by 
anybody else who knew him—since. 

“Wednesday the governor -began 
wiring about him. Expected to hear 
from him, I believe, and didn’t. We 
rather think it’s some kind of a family 
row, and of course there’s a woman 
mixed up in it. 

“It seems he brought a load of 
money with him, and papers to turn 
into money. The governor had staked 
him for some business enterprise. And 
now neither Willy-boy nor the cash can 
be found.” 

“So you think he’s gone the way of 
all ‘ yaps,’ as you call us countrymen, 
eh?” I asked. 

“It looks so. But he’s making us 
fellows a lot of trouble, and the police 
are getting ugly, for they can’t strike a 
clue. 


“By the way,” he added, “ Simonson. 


is ready for you to put up that parti- 
tion. Don’t let him stick you. It will 
be worth more than the fiver you owe 
him.” 

“ He'll have to wait until Saturday. 
I have work for all day to-morrow.” 
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* All right. Vl tell him.” 

“You mean you'll tell Julietta,” I 
said with a smile, and left him to get a 
bite and return to our lodgings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IT LEADS ME INTO A GREAT TEMPTATION, 


_ WHEN Miss Ginn’s work was finished 
the next morning she paid me at once, 
and after deducting what the stock cost 
me I found myself nine whole dollars to 
the good. And even to a man who had 
torn up a draft for fifteen hundred and 
sixty three days before, that nine dol- 
lars looked big! 

My hall room at Gerrish’s boarding- 
house was three and a half, and I has- 
tened to pay that and the dollar which 
the reporter had lent me. The dinners 
I would repay later, when I was flush 
and felt as though I could afford to. 

The studio was amply furnished be- 
fore I left it, and I must say that it 
was a stunning looking place. I had 
learned too, that Miss Ginn did china 
painting, and I believed that she aspired 
to a real canvas, too, for there was 
something on an easel in her back work- 
room done up in brown holland which 
looked wonderfully like a picture as yet 
unframed; and surely that big working 
easel was not for china painting. 

Her place looked fine indeed beside 
Dare’s dingy apartments. His had been 
furnished for years, and evidently the 
janitor only cleaned the rooms semi- 
occasionally, for dust and litter lay 
thick in the corners. Like most bache- 
lor apartments, they showed a woful 
need of a woman’s handicraft. 

Dare himself was a strangely acting 
fellow, or so I thought. He had told 
me briefly what he wished done. Then 
he retired to his inner room,and I heard © 
nothing but the rattle of his typewriter 
and the nervous jerking of his paper 
out of the machine when he came to 
the end of a sheet. . 

I saw on his writing table packages 
addressed to various publications— 
mostly to city newspapers and weeklies 
—and every time the postman whistled 
at the foot of the long flights he sped 
out into the hall to hear if the man 
called his name. 7 
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The inference was plain. Dare was a 
writer of some sort, who depended on 
fugitive work for his living. Such 
members of the literary world call 
themselves “free lances,” and are 
mostly free to starve—or such has been 
my observation. 

Sometimes he would leave his ma- 
chine and tramp up and down the floor 
. after the fashion of a caged tiger at the 
zoo, during which times he would mut- 
ter to himself and rub his hair up wildly 
with both hands, evidently being in the 
throes of composition or on the trail 
of an elusive word. 

Once he pounced to the door and set 
it a bit ajar when he heard feminine 
voices and the rustle of skirts in the 
hall. Some of Miss Ginn’s aristocratic 
callers were departing. 


I was going out myself for a bit of | 


board I had left on the landing, so I 
drew the door wide open in time to 
reveal the china painter’s face and fig- 
ure to Mr. Dare. He shrank back as 
the lady nodded kindly to me; but when 


I returned,my present employer seemed - 


happier than before. 

Probably, or so I thought, he had 
satisfied himself that his neighbor was 
nobody whom he knew. 

I wondered if he, too, was living in 
fear of somebody by the name of Ginn. 
I wondered if the author had escaped 
the meshes of some Marie Antoinette. 

I’ hurried his job through so as to 
finish that night, as I did not wish to 
be bothered by it on Saturday morning. 
As the afternoon waned, Dare left his 
machine more frequently and kept go- 
ing to the window and poking his head 
out into the hall. At last the postman 
whistled again at the outer door. 

Out he whisked into the hall and 
hung over the banisters. But I was sure 
the man did not call his name. Never- 
theless he was gone some time, and 
when he mounted the last few steps 
(he had evidently gone down to make 
sure that nothing had been put in his 
letter box), his feet dragged as though 
he was mentally uncertain rather than 
phvsically wearied. 

He went at once into the back room, 
and for some moments he was silent. 
While I moved about at my work I 
could accasionally catch a glimpse of 
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him sitting in his chair, with his elbow 
resting on the table and his head in his 
hand. He looked dejected. 

But by and by he jumped up and 
appeared in the main room in his hat 
and a light overcoat—a coat which I 
noticed at a glance was of much better 
quality than his other garments. 

“Going to get finished to-night? ” he 
asked me, with what I could plainly see 
was forced cheerfulness. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, that’s good! Then you’ll want 
your money. I'll have to go out and 
get a small check cashed somewhere. 
I won’t be long.” 

He hurried out, and in about half an 
hour came back. He ran into the back 
room at once; but he was not quick 
enough to escape my observing that 
he no longer wore the fine fall over- 
coat. 

Besides that, when he approached me 
a moment later with several bills in 
his hands, I noticed that something 
else was missing about his apparel, de- 
spite the fact that he kept his rooms 
so dark that one could scarcely see 
anything clearly a yard away from the | 
windows. This Ronald Dare certainly 
disliked the broad glare of day. 

But all day, as he had moved about, 
I had noticed the sparkle of something 
Once he had been close 
enough for me to see that he wore a 
pin made in the shape of a death’s head, 
with two tiny rubies in the eye-sockets. 

It could not have been a very valu- 
able piece of jewelry, excepting for its 
oddity; but that had disappeared with 
the overcoat. The illusion of the 
“ small check ” did not impress me very 
strongly. , 

Mr. Ronald Dare had been to call on 
a very near and dear relative, and I was 
sorry to know that any other fellow 
was in as hard luck as I had been my- 
sclf a day or two before.” 

But he paid me like a little man, and 
he was not the sort of a person.to whom 
one could offer unrequested sympathy; 
nor would it have done to tell him that 
he might let the bill go until a more 
fortunate oceasion, — 

Beside, I could not afford to wait for 
my pay. The task I should have to 
begin-on the morrow for the jeweler 
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would be about all that I could handle 
in the line of “ free jobs.”’ 

I went home, washed, treated myself 
to some fresh linen, and started out to 
call on Simonson and see what he want- 
ed done the next day. I had left my 
name and address both with Miss Ginn 
and Dare, hoping that through them I 
might get other work. 

In fact, Miss Ginn had assured me 
that she would very probably have 
something else for me shortly, and I 
knew she was a person who never spoke 
unadvisedly. 

I dropped into the shop, of course, on 
my way to the jeweler’s. 

Gerrish and the other reporters 
looked like a row of wooden-faced 
idols. Every man in the bunch admit- 
ted that his city editor had “ wigged ” 
him for not finding some clue to the 
disappearance of the young man whom 
the governor of Texarna wanted to find. 

“The astute gentlemen in the detec- 
tives’ headquarters can say ‘ We can’t’; 
but a reporter—never!” Burns, the 
Moon reporter, remarked in disgust. 
“T believe the fellow’s lit out for Europe 
with the old man’s bank roll.” 

“ And ‘if you sce it in the Afoon, it’s 
so,” quoted Gerrish slyly. 

“There'll be some rattling of dry 
bones at the Front Office when Old Bob 
gets here,’ remarked Barker. “ He’s 
eoming east about as fast as steam can 
bring him.” 

“ Well, he’s got a powerful pull, and 
he’s an energetic old chap,” said an- 
other. “I served in his regiment in 
Cuba, and the major certainly was a 
fierce proposition when he got his dan- 
der up.” 

They were a melancholy gang, and I 
left them and sought Simonson’s store. 
The little Jew weleomed me quite kind- 
ly, and Julietta smiled on me very 
prettily. 7 

Simonson’s job would oceupy me for 
the better part of two days, and I told 
him xo frankly, and that I thought it 


was an imposition to ask me to do it 


al] for the show-case. 

“< Well, I gif you t’ree tollars more 
an’ you finish him on Sunday, hey?” 
he suggested with the air of a man giv- 
ing away 8 gold mine, and that’s the 
best I could do with him. 
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“Dot reporter feller gomes by mine 
store often now,” he said to me, with a 
frown. “Don’t he haf notting else to 
do?” ; 

“T guess he’s a pretty busy fellow 
most of the time,” I replied, seeing 
breakers ahead for Gerrish if he econ- 
tinued his attentions to Julietta. 

“ Well, he made fun of me in dot 
paper, an’ I don’d like him,” he de- 
clared, shaking his head and glancing 
doubifully at his pretty daughter. “I 
don’d want him around, und I will so 
tell him pretty quick alretty.” 

After I left the store I went to the 
Clarion office, for during the day I had 
evolved a scheme that I thought worth 
executing. Short as I was of money, 
I determined to try to reach Bonetti 
through a personal, and I handed the 
following to the man behind the adver- 
fasing desk: 

If young man who collided with 
stranger Thirty-Fourth Street Tuesday, 
and dropped valuable package, will com- 
municate with A-307 Clarion office, he 
will hear of something to his advantage. 

WhenI found that it would cost a dol- 
lar and eighty cents it almost broke my 
heart as well as my pocketbook; but I 
had determined to put forth every pos- 
sible effort to find Bonetti and deliver 
the package into his hands. I ordered 
the advertisement to be inserted Sun- 
day morning, and I went around Mon- 
day for any reply that might have 
come. But there was nothing for me. 

Meanwhile I had completed Simon- 
son’s job, and the boss carpenter told 
me of another man who wished a little 
work done, and that kept me busy un- 
til Monday afternoon, furnishing me 
with a little more ready cash. 

But my room rent would be due in 
another day, and it began to look as 
though I should have to call upon the 
same relative whom Ronald Dare pa- 
tronized if something better did not 
turn up pretty soon. 

All this time that safety box ke had 
beén burning a hole in my pockcx, 80 
to speak. My curiosity grew with every 
hour that passed. 

I wondered if it were possible for 
me to go to the vaults and have a 
look at the contents of the box myself. 
There might be something in it that 
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would tell me how to reach Bonctti’s 
guardian, if not to find the young man 
himself. 

Seeing Gerrish for a few moments 
that afternoon, I asked him casually 
how people who owned such boxes got 
at them. 

“Do they have to be identified every 
time they go to the box? ” I asked. 

“Why, the receipt for the box iden- 
tifies them,” he said carelessly. 

His mind was troubled by weightier 
‘ matters than that. 

I knew that the vaults were open 
until five o’clock, and I went down 
there. I did not wish to get into 
trouble, yet I was not desirous of ex- 
plaining matters to the officers of the 
institution. 

The place was about deserted; but 
the uniformed guard who stood at the 
inner door glanced at the receipt, nod- 
ded, and let me in. He didn’t ask me 
a question and I didn’t have to say a 
word. 

Another employee inside asked me 
my number, and I told him the num- 
ber on the key. If Bonetti had done 
anything to guard against his loss of 
the key and receipt, I was likely to get 
into trouble; but I was ushered into a 
room, and the employee brought me the 
metal case with “ 106” painted on it. 

He paid no further attention to me, 
and I sat down and with trembling 
fingers inserted the key in the lock and 
opened it. , 

I felt a good deal like a burglar at 
his first job, I suppose. I almost ex- 
pected that a heavy hand would drop 
on my shoulder at any moment, and 
hesitated at first to lift the cover. 

And when I did so, and removed a 
packet of papers which lay on the top 
of the box, I wished that I had not un- 
locked it, after all. My eyes flew wide 
open, and I gazed into the box without 
being able to move. 

There, packed neatly away and quite 
filling half of the space, were several 
bundles of crisp bank notes! 

Each package was fastened with a 
band of brown paper on which was writ- 
ten the amount in the packet, and the 
first figure I saw made me actually 
breathless. It was a figure one and 
four ciphers, and unless I had forgotten 
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what little arithmetic I knew, thal stood 
for ten thousand dollars! 


CHAPTER IX. 
If BRINGS ME UNEXPECTED EMPLOY- 
MENT. 
I rink I have been frank throughout 


this narrative, despite its personal na- 
ture. And I have intended from the 


_ start to set things down just as they hap- 


pened, and to state my own feelings and 
thoughts as they occurred with perfect 
truth. So I will not begin at this late 
day to whitewash matters over. 

Curiosity—right down, unpardonable 
Inquisitiveness more than aught else— 
had brought me to this situation. I had 
wanted to know what was in that safety 
deposit box since the morning I sat on 
the edge of the bed in the lodging-house 
and read that letter from Howard Bo- 
netti to his guardian. 

This desire had been at the back of 
my mind all the time. It was true that 
I wished also to give up the key and 
papers to Bonetti, if I could find him. 
But my thoughts had dwelt more than 
they should upon this box at the vaults. 

And now that I had found out, I was 
completely rattled. I was scared stiff for 
more than one minute. 

If that bank employee had come along 
and seized the packages of bank notes 
and run me out to the nearest police sta- 
tion, I should not have tried to defend 
myself or the money. The responsibil- 
ity of merely knowing that so much cash 
was in box 106 of the Metropolitan 
Safety Deposit Co. was actually terrify- 
ing. 
And was the possession of so much 
wealth a temptation? Well, think it 
over yourself, reader. Put yourself in 
my place. 

I might be out walking the streets, 
and starving, in a few days. There was 
nothing really certain about my posi- 
tion. 

The thought of taking what is not 
one’s own is a terrible shock to the nat- 
urally honest man. That is, at first. But 
human nature is about the same the 
world over, and a contemplation of a 
temptation makes the temptation 
stronger. 
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Had I sat there and stared at that 
money for long without doing something 
to take up my thoughts, I would have 
walked out of the institution with some 
of those notes in my pockets. 

Why, I didn’t see anything smaller 
than hundred dollar bills. One of those 
would put me on my feet and give me a 
comparatively fair start in life. And I 
had learned that for a man to start with 
nothing in New York was a tough prop- 
osition. 

Besides, I had been living with and 
doing business with a man who took just 
such chances as this all the time. He 
had speculated with other people’s 
money which had been entrusted to him. 
Of course it is done every day, and by 
bigger men than Dick Blanchard. 

He merely did what the bank does 
with your money. Of course the bank 
is supposed to speculate in perfectly 
“ safe ” profit-bearing stocks and bonds; 
but if all banks were careful to invest 
just as their depositors suppose they do, 
why should any of them fail? 

I am not a splitter of hairs. I think 
that the bootblack has as much right to 
his game of craps on the sidewalk as the 
financier has to his stock manipulation 
in Wall Street. 

But to return to the subject: I had 
been associated with a man who took 
chances; but I was not addicted that way 
myself. Nor until Dick Blanchard had 
given me that worthless draft did I ever 
know him to do a single thing which so- 
ciety could put its finger on and call dis- 
honest. | 

The Blanchard Bubble had “ bust,” 
that was all. But when it burst it had 
not carried away with it my inborn love 
of decency and truth. 

I shuddered, shook off the thoughts 
beating against the doors of my mind, 
and began to count the stacks of bills. 

There were seven packages; as I said 
before, on the band of each was marked 
the amount within. Altogether they 
summed up the grand total of fifty thou- 
sand dollars! 

I looked over the papers I had first 


removed from the box. They were gold. 


bearing bonds in various companies. 
There was no name upon them, and 
they could therefore be turned into 
ready cash as casily (almost) as checks. 
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They represented fifty thousand dollars 
more. 

One hundred thousand dollars! It 
was a tidy sum. 

And Howard: Bonetti had run away 
from that! It seemed impossible. 

To think of a fellow’s leaving such a 
sum behind him and all because—well, 
I thought of the elderly spinster in the 
cab. 1 thought better of her. I believe 
I should have hesitated, even with her 
as a necessary incumbrance to the hun- 
dred thousand. 

And now this hundred thousand was 
right in my hands. I presume that the 
man or woman never lived who did not 
some time in his or her life dream of 
sudden riches. 

Of course what would be considered 
wealth by one wouldn’t be a home stake 
for another. But this bunch of money 
certainly looked good to me! 

‘That was my warning. 

I tumbled the money and papers back 
into the box, after hastily assuring my- 
self that there was not a scrap of paper 
with an address on it there, and, calling 
the employee, I locked the box and fled. 

I didn’t really breathe without op- 
pression until I was walking down Sixth 
Avenue, where the afternoon shoppers 
jostled me as they swept by. 

I looked into,the faces of those who 
passed. I stood on the curb and watched 
them. How many of them had ever 
been under the temptation which I had 
just suffered? And how many of them 
would have come through it even as 
well as I did? 

I went home and to bed. I didn’t 
think of dinner that night, I can assure 
you. 

There was no sleep for me, for before 
my eyes there stood a vision of the con- 
tents of that safety deposit box. And 
I could not think—TI could not plan. 
My thoughts were simply a repetition of 
the words “ one hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” : 
I lay there for hours like this. I heard 
one lodger after another enter the front. 
door, come up the stairs, and go into his 
or her own room. I heard the patter of 
the maid’s feet on the stairs as she went 
through the halls turning down the 
lights at ten o’clock. Then after that 
hour the solemn voiced clock in the 
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lower hall told me on the hour and half 
hour how slow the night was dragging 
on. 
There were times in that night when, 
if I could have got into those safety de- 
posit vaults, I would have risen and 
gone to them, taken the money, and fled, 
even though I might be caught and pun- 
ished for my theft the day after! 

At last Gerrish came. I knew it was 
he, because he was the last to come in 
always. He mounted to his room, and [ 
heard him light the gas. Then, strangely 
enough, he came to my door and rapped 
lightly. 

Do you know, the surprise for a mo- 
ment deprived me of speech. And I 
shook as though I had really committed 
a crime and the officers were at my 
chamber door. 

Then I flung this off and said: 
“Come in! ” 

“You were awake? ” he asked softly, 


coming in and scratching a match to - 


hight my gas. 

6é Yes.” 

“ What’s the matter? Worrying? Got 
any more work? ” 

“ No,” I said noncommittally. 

“Well, I’ve got a job for you.” 

“What js it?” 

“ Not carpentry. 
the Kepublican.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I can’t write 
for the paper.” 

‘Don’t want you to,” and he chuck- 
led. “I spoke of you to my chief and 
he said all right—to set you to work. 
And vou can begin at eight o’clock to- 
morrow morning. That’s why I came to 
you to-night.” 

“ But what is it? If it’s anything I 
can do ” , | 

“It is. It’s in connection with this 
disappearance case. Governor Proud- 
foot has arrived in New York, and he is 
raising heaven and earth to find his bov. 
J suppose you know about it? ” 

‘No. Haven't looked at a paper.” 

“ Humph, you’re a funny fellow! ”’ 

“I’ve been too busy. I have had no 
time for papers.” 

“Well, it certainly is stirring us all 
up. The governor has offered a thou- 
sand dollars’ reward for information 
icading to the recovery of this Willy-boy 
—confound him!—and_ he’d offered 
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five times as much if Captain Titus 
hadn’t advised against it. 

“Then the Uncle Sam has offered the 
same amount for exclusive information 
regarding the fellow’s whereabouts. The 
Republican hasn’t got so much money to 
waste that way; but we want to scoop 
the other papers just the same. 

“Now, last night late I got wind of 
something which may, I believe, be the 
first clue yet unearthed. I learned that 
a certain pawnbroker had taken in a 
pin which was very like the one the lost 
man wore. 

“T went around to see him to-night, 
and I believe it is the pin. But he can’t 
remember the circumstances under 
which it was pledged. 

“ But if one article of jewelry belong- 
ing to the boy was pawned, other articles 
might have been ‘ hung up,’ too. I have 
here the list of articles of that nature the 
fellow wore.” ' 

He passed me a paper on which was 
typewritten the following: 


Gold hunting case watch, Elgin move- 
ment, numbered 138,070, with woven 
three strand gold chain and heart charm 
with a blue diamond setting. No marks 
of identification. 

Old style seal ring; ring heavily 
chased; seal, eagle with spread wings, 
bearing sheaf of four arrows in talons. 

Plain wedding ring, worn very thin. 
Engraving inside probably obliterated. 


There was another line, but that was 
crossed out with a heavy stroke of a 
blue pencil. 

“That was the scarf pin,” Gerrish 
said. “I am sure I have spotted that.” 

“And what can J do for you?” I 
asked. 

“You can make a journey to every 
pawnbroker’s shop in New York and 
surrounding towns (if it seems neces- 
sary) and inquire if one or more of these 
articles have been pawned with them 
since the twenty-seventh. Pll give you 
some of my cards.” 

“Why, that seems simp'e.” 

“Of course it is. You’ve got to an- 
swer no questions; and I should advise 
you to refuse to discuss the case at all. 
They'll only be trying to pump you for 
their own benefit. But the newspaper 
eard will carry you through. Will you 
do it?” 
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“ Sure! ” I cried. 

“All right. The paper will pay you 
four dollars a day and any necessary ex- 
penses. Some of the pawnbrokers will 
refuse to show the goods unless they are 
paid for it, anyway. But if they know 
what is best for them, they’ll help you, 
for if the police get after them they'll 
have to show everything they’ve got in 
their safes. 

“-Be firm with them. Here’s five dol- 
lars to begin on. Meet me at the shop 
to-morrow night. And see all you can 
within that time. Take those in the 
Tenderloin or thereabout first. The pin 
was hocked on Eighth Avenue—at Mac- 
Nab’s. Of course there’ll be no more of 
the poor fellow’s stuff brought there.” 

“ What do you suppose has become of 
him? ” I inquired, as Gerrish turned out 
my light and prepared to leave me. 

“Goodness only knows. But if he 
don’t show up pretty soon, I shall wish 
him in Davy Jones’ locker, for I haven’t 
had a decent sleep in five nights.” 


CHAPTER X. 
IT TREATS ME TO SEVERAL SURPRISES. 


WELL, do you know, I went to sleep 


myself after that very peacefully in-- 


deed. Gerrish had given me a new train 
of thought, and I was mightily thankful 
for it. | 

I woke at a quarter to eight, re- 
freshed and easy in my mind. ‘The ter- 
rible mental struggle I had experienced 
the night before was doubtless due in 
part to the overstrained condition of 
my nerves. ‘The hundred thousand 
dollars worried me no longer. 

But I was a little late, so I hastened 
my toilet and ran out for a good break- 
fast at a near-by restaurant. While I 


ate I planned my campaign for the day.. 


Gerrish had suggested that I call at 
those pawnbrokers in or near the Ten- 
derloin before striking out farther. 
Fact was, if his editor had much confi- 
dence in-this method of obtaining a clue 
leading to the hiding-place of the gov- 
ernor’s son, he might wish to send out 
a dozen men to interview pawnbrokerts. 

Therefore I mentally marked a 
square extending from Forty-Second 


Street south of Fourteenth, and from ' 
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Kighth Avenue easterly to Fourth— 
which includes the entire Tenderloin 
proper—and made search for the money 
lenders. 

My experiences with some were not 
pleasant, I must admit; and as Gerrish 
had warned me, many were very talka- 
tive and tried to pump me. But as a 
usual thing the display of his card had 
the desired effect, and only on one or 
two occasions did they make me pay a 
quarter for showing me any article of 
jewelry which might possibly corre- 
spond with those on the list I carried. 

But there were comparatively few 
places where there was any need of 
looking at a pawned article, and I won- 
dered if it were not possible that the 
young fellow could have lost his scarf- 
pin, which had then found its way into 
a pawnbroker’s hands. 

I did not go to MacNab’s shop on 
Eighth Avenue, as the reporter himself 
had already been there. But I let ‘no 
other pawnshop go by. 

Finally in mid-afternoon, and in a 
place near the southern end of my 
square, I came across a warm trail. My 
description of the watch seemed to 
catch the pawnbroker’s attention, and 
I repeated it over to him. 

“ John,” he said to his clerk, “ didn’t 
we take in a watch, chain, and charm 
some day last week? Seems to me I 
remember it—especially the blue dia- 
mond in the charm. Look at your 
book.” 

The clerk ran a dirty finger down 
the pages of his ledger to guide his 
eye, and muttered over the items one 
after the other. He turned back his 
pages, day by day. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed: 

“Twenty-eighth. Here’s 
watch, chain, and charm.” 

“ What’s the number? ” I asked. 

“Thirteen thousand and seventy.” 

“ Good! ” I exclaimed. “ That’s the 
right number. Can I see it? Was it 
pawned the twenty-eighth? ” 

“Yes, sir. It must have been in the 
evening ”? 

““T remember the watch! ” exclaimed 
the broker himself suddenly. “A 
young man pawned it. ‘I guess that 
item is in my writing, isn’t it, Johnny?” 

“So it is.” 
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“ Let’s see the watch,” I said. 

Meanwhile the broker was telling us 
how it happened. 

“YT remember the chap well enough 
now. He came in about nine o’clock. 
He was well dressed, his face was 
‘smooth, and I remember that he had 
very red cheeks. Looked like a college 
chap—healthy and sound as a whistle. 
I wondered what had put hizh up to 
shoving his watch. 

“* Here it is;” and he came back from 
the safe with a packet in his hand. 
“‘ Here’s the duplicate ticket. I lent 
him forty-five dollars on the outfit. 
Here’s his name and the address he 
gave: ‘Dyer, 813 West Twentieth.’ ” 

The clerk began to grin. 

“What’s the matter with that?” 
asked his employer, unwrapping the 
object in his hand. 

“ Huh! ” exclaimed the clerk. “ That 
number’s somewhere about the middle 
of the North River, I reckon.” 

“So it is!” | 

I took the pawned articles in my 
hand and compared them with the 
listed items on the reporter’s paper. 
There could be no further doubt about 
it. | 
“That’s what I’m looking for,’ I 
admitted. “And you remember the 
looks of the fellow who pawned them 
clearly? ” 

“Sure,” he said. “He gave me his 
name and address, though the address 
is no good. R. Dyer is the name.” 

Well,, I thanked him, put what he 
called a stop-check on the watch, giv- 
ing Gerrish’s name and address, and 
hurried away. 

From the description of the person 
who pawned the watch, the lost man 
must have done it himself. I'd ask 
Gerrish about that. He’d have a de- 
scription of the governor’s son, of 
course. ¢ ; 

“This runaway seems to be about 
as elusive as Bonetti himself,” I 
thought, as I steered along Fourteenth 
Street through the home-going crowd. 
“They might be hiding each other, 
considering the success they have in 
keeping out of the way of those who 
wish to find them.” 

I had finished with the shops in the 
district marked out for myself, so I 
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walked west to Seventh Avenue and 
up that thoroughfare toward the Thir- 
tieth Street shop. Gerrish and the 
other boys would be around by this 
time. . 
As I passed Twenty-Third Street I 
suddenly saw somebody ahead whom I 
recognized. It was that peculiarly 
acting fellow, Ronald Dare, for whom 
I had done some work the week before 
—the fellow who occupied the studio 
across the hall from Miss Ginn. 

His short coat was buttoned up 
tightly about him, and he wore no 
overcoat, although this fourth day of 
November happened to be rather chill. 
I did not mind the lack of such a gar- 
ment myself, for my other clothing was 
very thick and warm, having been pur- 
chased in a cold country. 

But I knew by the manner of Dare 
that he was chilly. Other people had 
on outside wraps, and he seemed to 
slink along by the buildings as though 
half fearful of being seen. 

The stores and shops are common 
enough along here, and the class of 
people who patronize them are not par- 
ticularly well-to-do. But Dare seemed 
to feel himself cheaper and meaner 
than any of them. 

“ Poverty comes hard to that fel- 
low,” I thought, as I followed in his 
wake. “Poor devil! I always heard 
that these writer chaps have a terribly 
tough rub to get along. Guess he’s 
suffering a spell of hard times.” 

Then the man stopped. He was di- 
rectly in front of one of those combi- 
nation coffee “joints” where a man 
can get filled up—such as the filling is! 
—for ten cents. He was evidently 
contemplating dodging into this place 
when his eye caught mine. 

A sickly grin overspread his sallow 
face. 

“ How d’ye do!” he said, with con- 
siderable more cordiality than the oc- 
casion seemed to call for. “I—I was 
just considering going back for a coat. 
It’s chilly, isn’t it?” 

He turned as though he had never 
seen the coffee joint, and, bowing po- 
litely to me, started back. 

“Guess I'll return for mine,” he 
muttered as he passed me. 

Poor fellow! There was a man ut- 
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terly unfit to face hard luck because of 
his pride. If I had possessed his brand 
of gentility I would have starved to 
death by this time. 

I went on, but glanced slyly back 
when I reached the corner. Dare was 
just dodging into the cheap eating 
place for his evening meal. 

Gerrish was eagerly awaiting my 
coming. He got me away from the other 
fellows by inviting me out to dinner 
with him. And there I told him of my 
discovery of the pawned watch. 

“Then, according to the broker’s 
tale, all these theories about Willy-boy’s 
being kidnapped or sandbagged are 

, knocked into cocked hats. The chap 
pawned his watch himself. Likely, then, 
he pawned his pin, too. 

“By Jove! I don’t believe Old Bob 
is playing the game fair. Before he 
got to New York he telegraphed on 
that he could not imagine what had 


_ become of the boy. And that’s the way 


he talked after he got here—when I 
first saw him ”? 

“You have seen the governor of 
Texarna then? ” I asked. 

“T was one of the bunch of reporters 
who interviewed him. As I say,.he 
talked that way the first time. But 
last evening he seemed uncertain. 

“There’s a woman in it, of course— 
or some family trouble. And Old Bob 
is trying to keep the truth away from 
the public while he uses us reporters 
to help him find the lost sheep. | 

“TI swear I'll call at his hotel again 
to-night, and talk straight. to him. 
Your finding this watch is a good 
excuse for going there. 

“By the way, here’s a letter that 
came to the house for you to-day. I 
brought it over with me, knowing that 
you wouldn’t go home until later.” | 

I took the epistle in some surprise. 
The envelope bore a monogram and the 
address was in a lady’s handwriting. 

On opening it, I found the note to be 
from Miss Ginn, inviting me to call on 
her regarding some work. 

“This is from that artist woman I 
told you about, Gerrish,” I said to the 
reporter. “TIl go down there right 
off and see what it is she wants. Can’t 
let any odd jobs get by me, you know.” 

“All right. Drop in again before 
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you go home. [ll telephone my chief 
about the watch.” 

I rather hastened my steps to the 
studio building on Twenty-Third Street 
and went up to Miss Ginn’s apartment. 
She was in and came to the door her- 
self when I rapped. 

If I had thought her pretty in her 
tailor-made costume, she was absolutely 
beautiful now. 

A loose tea-gown of some clinging, 
soft material draped her figure, trailing 
behind her upon the floor, and swept 
about her when she sat in a perfect 
cloud of billowy flounces. Its severe 


-eut above the waist displayed every 


curve of her figure perfectly. 

“Now, Mr. Bagley, be seated,” she 
said brightly, motioning me to a chair. 
“You see, I have got nicely settled. 
This is my own vine and fig tree, and 
nobody may disturb me in it. I really 
like being a bachelor girl. 

“ But that is aside. I wrote you that 
note and told you a fib in it. I did not 
invite you here exactly to talk about 
work. I wished to ask you a question.” 

I looked my astonishment. 

“Yes, sir. I will beg your pardon 
in advance for my inquisitiveness; but 
when I happened to read this morning 
the name which you wrote on my card, 
I became immediately very curious. I 
want to know if you are the Hubbard 
Bagley who was mentioned in the paper 
last week—the man who——” 

“Who smashed the show-case?” [ 
finished in disgust. “ Yes, I am!” 

She laughed. 

“T read the story in the Republi- 
can 3) 

“Then you know all about me.” __ 

“ And was the reporter correct? How 
very interesting! ” 

“Very,” I remarked grimly. 

“It is interesting to me. And I will 
explain why. I have not asked you to 
come here out of idle curiosity. My 
aunt feels as though she ought to do 
something for you.” 

“ Your aunt?” I asked, in wonder. 

“Yes. She—she saw the accident. 
And she took interest enough in you 
afterward to drive to the police station 
with the deeds of a house she owns in 
Brooklyn, to bail you out.” 

“The lady in the cab!” I muttered 
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to myself, and wondered if all my sur- 
mises regarding that spinster-like per- 
son had been wrong. 


CHAPTER XI. 
IT CONTINUES TO ASTOUND ME. 


I cot my breath after a moment. 

“What is your aunt’s name?” I 
asked suddenly, remembering the plate 
on the studio door. 

“Why, the same as my own.” 

“T—IJ mean her given name?” 

“ Exactly the same as my own, sir;” 
and Miss Ginn looked her well-bred sur- 
prise at my personal question. 

“'Then—then she had nothing to do 
with, the man who ran me down and 
made me smash the glass?” I asked. 

At that she flushed very prettily, and 
her brows drew tcgethcr. 

“Why, Mr. Bagicy, what do you 
know about the man who ran into 

ou?” 

“Not much. But I’d give a good 
deal to find him,” I said, feeling the 
weight of that one hundred thousand 
dollars on my conscience, but being 
doubtful regarding the advisability of 
mentioning it to her. | 

“ My—my aunt did know the young 
man; yes,” she admitted with an effort. 

“Was his name Bonetti—Heward 
Bonetti? ” 

She flushed again and then grew pale. 

“I suppose you have read the ac- 
counts in the papers,” she said. “ Yes, 
it is the same young man.” 

“JT haven’t read the papers much. 
But I happened to—to find something 
which belonged to Mr. Bonetti. And 
I not only would like to return it to 
him, but I would like to make him pay 
for the glass he pushed me into. It 
cost me five dollars’ worth of work.” 

But she did not seem to be listening 
to my last remarks. She looked at me 
with a very odd expression on her face 
as she asked: 

“And do you really mean that you 
haven’t seen—er—the article in the 
paper about him?” 

ce No.” 

“That is most astonishing.”’ 

“TI didn’t know anybody else was try- 
ing to find him but myself.” 
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“What did you find belonging to Mr. 
Bonetti? ” 

“An envelope containing — well, 
several articles. A letter, and an en- 
closed package addressed to—to a 
lady, and several other articles.” 

“Why, that is strange!” and she 
looked at me doubtfully. 

“TI did not exactly pick up the things 
myself. They reached my hands rather 
strangely. ‘The outside wrapper was 
addressed to a man whose name is not 
in the city directory, so I could not de- 
liver it; and I have advertised in the 
Clarion for Mr. Bonetti to communicate 
with me.” 

* Will you let me see the address of 
this packet, Mr. Bagley?” she said. 

I drew forth the long envelope from 
my pocket, removed its contents, and 
passed the envelope itself to my hos- 
tess. She gave a single glance at the 
name written there, and then her grave 
face broke into a smile again. 

“Oh, I see, I see!” she cried. “It’s 
as good as a play. Why, Mr. Bagley, 
you evidently do not know upon what a 
valuable matter you have stumbled.” 

I thought of the contents of that 
safety deposit box and reckoned that I 
ought to know just about how valuable 
they were. But I said nothing. 

“ And what was in this envelope? ” 
she asked. 

“ Several things.” 

“But what? Do tell me, Mr. Bag- 
ley. I am eaten up with curiosity. 
You can be frank with me, for really I 
am—that is, my aunt is ” 

“Ts your aunt named—what is she 
named?” I demanded desperately, 
fingering the letter which had been in- 
closed in the long envelope. 

“ Why, it’s Marie Antoinette Ginn— 
if you must know,” she said, pouting. 
“Isn’t that a most impossible name? ” 

But .I did not notice her last ques- 
tion. 

“ Here’s a letter addressed to her, 
then,” I declared, and thrust forward 
the epistle in question. 

* Oh! oh!” she cried. 
derful?”” Then she read the super- 
scription: “‘ Miss Marie Antoinette 
Gipn; kindness of Mr. Howard Bo- 
netti,’ ” 

Then, with scarcely a moment’s hesi- 


“Isn’t it won- 
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tation, she drew a shell pin suddenly 
from her hair and slit the flap of the 
envelope. I started forward with a lit- 
tle ery. 

“Stop, miss!” I exclaimed. “ Don’t 
you see that it is addressed to Miss 
Marie Antoinette Ginn?” 

“And that is my name. I told you 
so. My friends call me ‘ Annie’ by 
special request.” 

“ But I have reason to believe that 
letter is addressed to a much older per- 
son than you. In fact, from what you 
tell me, Mr. Bonetti must have brought 
it to deliver to your aunt.” 

She looked me over coldly, and when 
‘he spoke again I must admit thet I 
‘yas frozen. 

“The letter was written to me, sir,” 
she said, and calmly drew forth several 
closely written sheets and unfolded 
them. 7 

I fell back into my seat. My mind 
was dazed for a moment, but through 
the fog one spear point of intelligence 
pricked me. 

This was the girl whom Howard 
Bonetti’s guardian had picked out for 
him to marry; Bonetti had met the 
aunt, mistaken her for the lady in 
question, and fled without explanation! 
Talk about a Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera! 

My mind conjured up the whole busi- 
ness. 

Here this young fellow comes into 
town and calls at the house, or hotel, 
or whatever it is, where Miss Ginn is 
staying. He walks in and asks for 
“Miss Marie Antoinette Ginn ”’—it 
certainly 1s a frightful name! 

And down comes the elderly spinster 
and introduces herself as the person 
called for. My hostess is known to her 
friends—and probably to the servan 
—as “ Miss Annie.” 

Well, when the old lady breaks upon 
Bonetti’s vision—tableau! Poor Bo- 
netti doesn’t stop for an explanation. 
He simply makes a break for outside. 

And all the time he is running away 
from one of the most beautiful women 
it had ever been my fortune to see. A 
woman with the figure of a goddess, and 
aface—— - 

I looked at her again, and such a soft 
light had come into the girl’s counte- 
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nance, and her eyes were so wonderful, 
that I could only look and look again. 

She had opened that letter with the 
air of one who expected to read some- 
thing extremely unpleasant. But as she 
progressed her mobile face changed to 
an expression of tenderness and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

By and by, when she had finished 
reading, she turned from me and I 
knew that she had folded the letter and 
was hiding it in her bosom. 

She did not speak for several mo- 
ments. Finally she said, and her voice 
was very low and quiet: 

“ Mr. Bagley, you must meet my aunt 
and Mr. Bonetti’s guardian.” 

“ Nothing would please me more— 
unless it would ve to meet Bonetti 
himself,” I declared. . 

“And we—that is, his guardian— 
would be very glad to meet him, too. 
I-—I am afraid it does not interest you, 
sir, for it is a family affair; but there 
was a misunderstanding on Mr. Bonet- 
ti’s part ” 

“1 guess I know something about it,” 
I hastened to say. “There is an open 
letter here to Major Proud. I read it. 
That is how I understand.” | 

She blushed, and then laughed. 

“You see that he mistook my aunt 
for me?” 

“So I suspect.” 

“And it was a very reasonable mis- | 
take. He came here to meet me be- 
cause his guardian wished him to. My 
aunt came into the parlor when he 
called for Marie Antoinette—oh, how I 
hate that name! 

“And the sight of her must have 
frightened him. He never knew that 
there were two of the same name. So 
he just turned about and—very rudely 
—ran away. 

“ After a little while my aunt under- 
stood what was the matter. She is not 
in the marriage market—and neither 
am I!”—and she tossed her head 
proudly. 

“So she went out to look for the 
hot-headed boy. The footman saw him 
go into the Hotel Metropolis ” 

“That is where he wrote the letter 
to his guardian,” I interposed. 

“Yes. So I suppose. He was prob- 
ably just addressing this envelope when 
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my aunt came to the door of the writ- 
ing-room, ‘Then he bolted again, and 
she followed him so closely that she saw 
him collide with you, and also saw what 
followed.” 

* But she did not see where Bonetti 
went?” 

“No. Personally, I don't care to 
mect him. He has been a bugbear to 
me for years. My aunt and his guar- 
dian had always intended us for each 
other—regular French novel style, you 
know;” and her eyes sparkled with 
anger again. 

But in a moment they grew soft and 
lumimous once more. 

“Our mothers were very dear 
friends,” she said. ‘* Both died when 
we were small. Boneiti was brought up 
with his father’s people in Rome. 

“ And now these two old busybodies 
—my aunt and his guardian—are de- 
termined that we shall marry. This 
whole matter has made me so disgusted 
that I have just set up housekeeping 
for myself here, and am determined to 
use some of my odds and ends of educa- 
tion for my support. I have really 
quarreled with auntie, and have refused 
to see Howard's guardian at all.” 

“Then both of you have declared 
your independence,” I said, smiling. 
‘“‘ For that is the attitude Bonetti takes 
in his letter to Major Proud.” 

She smiled again at the mention of 
the name. 

“* Well,” she said, rising to show me 
that the interview was at an end, “if 
vou will call for me at nine to-morrow I 
will introduce you to my aunt and the 
major. They will wish to see you. You 
will come? ” 

“Certainly,” I said, and moved to- 
ward the door. 

As she opened it for me Dare was 
just coming up-stairs. He was still 
without an overcoat, and his jacket 
collar was turned up about his throat. 

“ Good. evening, Mr. Dare,” she said, 
smiling on him sweetly. 

The black bearded fellow bowed and 
smiled in return. Just then a figure 
darted out of the shadow of the hall 
and approached Dare. 

“ Hullo, old man!” the newcomer 
eried. “Got back at Jast, have vou? 
Why, yowre not Colfax!” 
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“No,” said Dare, fitting his key into 
the lock of his door. “ Mr. Colfax has 
gone South for the winter. I have 
rented his rooms of him.” 

“Colfax gone away! Well, well, I 
didn’t know that. And I’ve waited an 
hour for nothing. Do you know his ad- 
dress? ” 

“The janitor can tell you,” replied 
Dare, and went in, closing his door. 

Miss Ginn had already bade me 
good-night and shut her own door. I 
followed the stranger down-stairs to the 
street, 


CHAPTER XII. 
IT FINALLY OPENS MY EYES, 


My brain was fairly buzzing as I left 
the studio building and walked briskly 
up-town. But through it all I had one 
great satisfaction, and the thought of it 
recurred again and again to me. 

The responsibility of that one hun- 
dred thousand dollars would be off my 
shoulders in a very few hours. I was 
extremely thankful for that. 

I breathed more freely than I had 
since discovering what the safety de- 
posit box contained. I would be able to 
hand the key and receipt to Major Proud 
in the morning, and that would con- 
clude my connection with the case. 

Bonetti could hide and be hanged to 
him! He was welcome to remain away 
from his friends if he wished. I’d like 
to get that five dollars for the show- 
case; but beyond that I would be satis- 
fied to call the incident closed. 

The young man himself was making 
an extremely asinine mistake. Running 
away like that from one of the finest 
women the sun ever shone upon! 

But then, he didn’t know it. He had 
gone off in hot-headed haste, and missed, 
perhaps, his future happiness. For if I 
was any judge of human nature at all, 
that girl would have nothing to do with 
him now. 

Women are strange creatures. De- 
spite her objection to being married off 
like a Hindoo girl, Miss Annie must 
have had some curiosity to see the fellow 
who had been foreordained as her hus- 
band. 

But the mere fact that he had run 
awav must have disgusted her with the 
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whole business. She didn’t even have 
curiosity regarding him now, and that 
was fatal. 

“And to think of his giving up that 
hundred thousand and being obliged to 
pawn his watch and pin to live. Un- 
lucky devil! He’ll have a sweet time of it 
being independent,” I thought. 

“The girl does better than he will. 
She’s a plucky little baggage! And then 
she has evidently got some capital to be 
independent on.” 

The shop was deserted saving for the 
Clarion man and Gerrish. And as soon 
as I appeared the latter started out and 
asked me to go with him. 

“Where you bound?” demanded the 
other reporter quickly. 

All these fellows had grown suspicious 
of each other during the last few days, 
and instead of living like the happy 
family they were when I had first met 
- them, something like an armed neutral- 
itv was in force. 

On general matters they still worked 
in harmony. But the chance of a scoop 
on this big case they were chasing put 
every man on his mettle. 

“Going to see a man,” growled Ger- 
rish unsociably. “ I’ll be back to relieve 
you in an hour or so.” 

“IT was up to see the old man once 
and he was out,” he told me as we walked 
along. “ I’m going to try it again. Want 
to go?” 

“* Just as you say.”’ 

I was aching to tell him about Bo- 
netti and the hundred thousand dollars, 
and all the rest; but recollecting that it 
was not my business entirely, and fur- 
ther remembering his “ nose for news,” 
I refrained. | 

We rode over to Park Avenue, and I 
followed Gerrish into one of the aristo- 
cratic apartment hotels. 

“The governor’s staying here with 
some friends,” the reporter said. “ Kind 
of swell fixin’s, ch?” 

It was a handsome house. We went up 
in the elevator after the boy had come 
back and said that Governor Proudfoot 
would receive us. I wanted to back out, 
but Gertish wouldn’t have it. 

“You found the watch. Come along 


and tell him about it. That will open 


his heart.” 
J fancied it was another occasion when 
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the reporter was to use me in his busi- 
ness; but I thought I could stand it. ‘The 
boy led us to the suite and rang the bell, 
leaving us alone. 

A maid opened the door in a moment 
and showed us into the reception-rooin. 
And there the old gentleman was— 
“Old Bob,” as his men had affection- 
ately called him in the army—pacing up 
and down the room. 

The governor of Texarna was a well 
known figure, and a striking one. He 
was a Civil War veteran, and had volun- 
teered for service during the Cuban 
campaign, in which he held commission 
as brigadier. But the old title of major 
stuck to him. 

He was a well set up man, with ruddy 
face and a bald head. His gray hair and 
beard were trimmed closely; his eyes 
were as sharp as a ferret’s; when he was 
not smiling his lips made an exceedingly 
firm line across his face. 

But he was not too stern, even when 
his face was in repose. It was evident 
now that he was pleasant to us with an 
effort. There were deep lines graven on 
his forehead. 

“Do you young men bring me any 
news, or have you come to interview 
me?” he demanded first of all. 

“ We have news for you,” replied Ger- 
rish, sliding into a chair easily. “ We've 
found his watch.” . 

“You have!” cried the old gentle- 
man, and immediately he motioned me 
to a seat and t.ok one himsclf. 

“‘ My partner here has discovered the 
pawnbroker to whom the watch was 
sold.” 

“ Ha! ” exclaimed the governor, look- 
ing sharply at me. 

“Yes, sir. We are on the Republican. 
This matter is exclusively our own, you 
understand.” 

“ Of course.” 

“The pin I already located last night, 
you know. But there might have been 
some mistake about that. A pin might 
be duplicated. This watch, chain, and 
charm were pawned on the evening of 
the twenty-eighth, not many hours 
after the young man was last seen—ac- 
cording to your own story ”—and Ger- 
rish shot a quick glance at him—“ in the 
Hotel Metropolis.” 

I started at that. 
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“The Hotel Metropolis?” I mur- 
mured. 

But neither of them paid any atten- 
tion to me. 

“ Yes, sir; that is what I said,” the 
governor returned stiffly. “A lady— 
a friend of the family—saw him in the 
hotel writing-room about five o’clock 
that afternoon. That is practically the 
last trace we have of him.” 

My hair was fairly rising on my head. 
I bent forward, my eyes popping out, my 
mouth open. 

“Well, sir, you gave out that the 
young man had in his possession when 
he came to town the sum of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars; yet according to 
the description of the man who pawned 
the watch, given by the broker, he must 
have hocked it himself! ” 

A deeper flush spread over the gov- 
ernor’s face. He bit his lip. I watched 
him vaguely, for a great light was break- 
ing in upon my mind, and as yet I could 
not speak. 

“It is true. But there may be an ex- 
planation for this seeming diserepancy. 

had staked Howard for a publishing 
enterprise which we had talked over. 
When he came to New York he was to 
hire a box in some deposit company for 
his Valuables. Those valuables are prob- 
ably in that box now, but I don’t know 
where it is. 

“ Then ” He hesitated again. 
“ Well, gentlemen, I am afraid he is ina 
rage with me. For no cause, mind you, 
yet the mistake he made has led to ter- 
rible results. 

“T really believe that he has volun- 
tarily disappeared; that he will not 
touch a penny of the money I entrusted 
to him; and it is likely that he has been 
forced to pawn his jewelry to live.” 

Gerrish looked his disgust. 

“And you have let us all work on a 
blind clue? I thought he’d been sand- 
bagged and robbed.” 

“Why, I didn’t know what to think 
till I got to New York and talked—well, 
talked with friends of the family.” 

“Come, major,” said the reporter 
frankly, “ why don’t you come out with 
it? It’s bound to get to the public some 
time. Hadn’t you better be fair with us, 
when we are doing all we can to help 
you?” 
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The old gentleman had the grace to 
blush. But meanwhile I had drawn that 
long envelope from my pocket and was 
studying the superscription upon it. 
But they were not paying any attention 
to me. 

“ Major Robert Proud ” was certainly 
the way the address read. That was 
plain, blotted as the line was. But now 
that I examined it closely,and under the 
light of the present discovery, I saw that 
the writer had been disturbed before 
finishing the line! 

The pen had run on after turning that 
last “d” into the beginning of an “ f.” 
Completed, the line would have read: 
“Major Robert Proudfoot.” 

Because of my utter disregard for 
what was going on in the world at just 
this time, my own straitened circum- 
stances taking up so much of my 
thoughts, I had not noticed the news- 
paper articles regarding the lost young 
man. 

Besides, the boys in speaking of him 
had given me to understand that it was 
the governor’s son. Come to think of it, 
I knew that Governor Proudfoot of 
Texarna was an unmarried man. 

I had gone about day after day with 
the possible key to this whole matter in 
my pocket, and quite without knowing 
it! The man who had run me down on 
Thirty-Fourth Street, and who had 
started all this train of odd incidents in 
my -New York career, the Howard Bo- 
netti for whom I had been scarching, 
was the governor’s ward! 

And I suppose because of my recent 
association with newspaper men the 
whole business struck me now from that 
standpoint. What a magnificent story it 
would be for the fellow who got it first! 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IT PLACES ME AT LAST ON EASY STREET. 


MEANWHILE the old gentleman was 
opening his heart to Gerrish, and that 
young and enthusiastic journalist was 
soaking in information at first hand 
which I knew would color his’stery most - 
romantically. 

“Tf you must know, Howard came to 
New York to settle down, get into the 
publishing business, and “marry,” said 
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the governor. “He got to scribbling 
while at college, and was one-of the pub- 
lishers of a paper at the Texarna Uni- 
versity that was financially successful. 

“ So, seeing he had a bent that way, I 
staked him im a scheme that looked 
promising. He bore letters of introduc- 
tion to friends of mine and of his 
mother’s family, m New York. One was 
to a lady whom I—we all—that is, the 
family thought would make him a good 
wife,” blurted out the old man. 

Giving personal history to a reporter 
evidently went againet the grain. 

“Well, he called here—that i+, he 
called on the lady. Unfortunately she 
happened to bear the same name us an 
older member of the family. Howard 


called for her, and the elderly lady came 


in. 
“He didn’t stop for aye, yes, or no, 
but bolted—confound him! Just hke his 
impulsiveness. Thought I wanted him 
to marry a woman twice his. age, I sup- 
pose, because I’d talked so mueh, like 
the old fool I was, about Ins settling 
down and being something besides a 
boy.” 

He was getting interested now in his 
own story, and became more confiden- 


“ You see, we'd looked forward to this 
match a good bit. The girl is a stunning 
fine woman. I knew she would be. Her 
mother was before her. 

“But that boy of mine is so high 


strung that I knew he’d balk if I gave 


him mueh time to think it over. So 
when he sprung this New York game on 
me, I offered to back him providing he 
came here and looked at the young wom- 
an in the proper light. 

“Well, he didn’t care for anyhody 
else. I managed to get him to see it 
pretty right. And I refrained from tell- 
ing him much about her. 

““F[e said he’d meet her just as he 
would any other friend of mine; and 
he would not be prejudiced, although 
he would not marry her if he didn’t like 
her for any backing I could give him. 

“TI told him, you know, that the girl 
knew as little about him as he did about 
her. And I thought I was right. But I 
might have known better. No woman 
can keep her mouth shut till the proper 
moment—especially an old maid. 
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“This aunt had dinged the boy into 
the girl’s ears until I guess she’s heartily 
sick of his name. When she heard he 
was coming, she walked out of the place 
and went to live by herself and earn her 
own living by daubing chinaware—or 
something like that. 

“ Fact is, she even refuses to see me. 
You see, Howard didn’t even hand over 
the letter I wrote her when he flew the: 
coop. The sight of the old maid was 
too much for him, I suppose ”—and he 
smiled rather ruefully. 

“Well?” asked Gerrish, without 
showing emotion. 

“ Why,-that’s al}. He was seen in the: 
Hotel Metropolis, and from there he— 
he was lost sight of.” 

“Not quite,” I interposed, and I 
flatter myself that I spoke quite calmly. 

They both looked at me, Gerrish in 
astonishment, the governor with a scowl. | 

“ Miss Ginn followed him to the hotel, 
an. he ran away from her again,” I said, 
looking at the old gentleman. “ He 
crossed Thirty-Fourth Street, ran into 
a man on the sidewalk, who fell against 
a show-case and smashed it, and then 
Bonetti disappeared as though the earth 
had opened and swallowed him.” 

But Gerrish might have swallowed the 
lost man at that moment. His mouth 
was ajar wide enough. I thought he 
would fal) off his chair. 

“ You know that?” demanded the ma- 
jor. 
“Yes, sir. I was the man he ran 
into.” 

“Whoop!” yelled Gerrish, unable to 
restrain himself longer. 

He dived for me and gripped me by 
the shoulder. 

“ How long have you known this?” he 
demanded. 

“For about ten minutes.” 

He sighed, relieved, dropped back mto 
his seat, and wiped his brow, 

“Go ahead,” he said. “ Tell us about 
it. I can assure vou, sir, that this is 
news to me, although I helped Mr. Bag- 
ley here out of the difficulty he got in 
about the smashed show-case.”’ 

“This 1s surprising, young man,” 
gasped the governor. 

“Not more so to you than to me. 
When Mr. Bonetti ran into me, he 
dropped a packet that he had begun to 
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address to you in the Hotel Metropolis. 
By opening it ° 

“ But you told me nothing about it!” 
cried Gerrish. 

“Well, I thought you had made 
enough out of me,” I said frankly. “ Vl 
tell my story if you'll both listen; but 
only with the understanding that Ger- 
rish keeps my name out of his news- 
paper altogether. The story will lose 
nothing in the telling if he does.” 

Gerrish groaned. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “ You’ve got 
the whip hand. If you only won’t tell 
any other reporter till I get it down in 
black and white for to-morrow’s paper.” 

“* Agreed.” 

And then I told my story in detail, 
«id I doubt if any narrator ever had a 
more interested audience. 

[’m afraid I didn’t explain very 
clearly why I had not mentioned the 
matter of the packet to Gerrish; he 
could draw his own inferences. And I 
certainly was not going to tell Major 
Proudfoot how I had gone to the safety 
deposit vault, gloated over that hundred 
_ thousand dollars, and been tempted for 
half the night to steal the whole pile and 
light out for some foreign clime. 

Without these two minor points, how- 
ever, the tale was an interesting one. 
Kven Gerrish admitted that. 

‘And you have met this young lady 
—Miss Ginn, I mean?” asked Governor 
Proudfoot. 

At that moment a tap came at the 
door. He arose and opened it, and in 
came the lady of the cab. 

“T could not wait, major!” slie ex- 
claimed with considerable vivacity, and 
I noticed that the old gentleman’s face 
displayed an emotion which had been 
foreign to it before. “I must hear if 
anything has been discovered.” 

Then she glanced from Gerrish to me, 
and immediately I knew that she recog- 
nized me. | 

“ Oh!” she cried. 
man.” 

“Tt is,” admitted the major. “ He has 
just been telling me some interesting 
facts regarding Howard’s disappearance. 
And also, it seems that he has been do- 
ing some work for your niece, and she 
has made an engagement for us to meet 
him to-morrow morning.” 


“ That’s the young 
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“ Why, I got a note from her just now! 
That must be what she means, then. I 
couldn’t understand why she was so 
anxious for you and me, major, to call at 
nine to-morrow. The poor, misguided 


‘girl! ” 


“ That’s a matter of opinion, madam,” 
said the major shortly. “ But oblige me 
by keeping the appointment with her. 
It may be my only chance to see her. 
And you be there, too, young man ”—to 
me. “TI will tell Miss Ginn your storv 
now.” 

“You will see that this yarn doesn't 
get out right away, sir? ” asked Gerrish, 
rising. 

“T will bear it in mind. You have 
both done me a great favor. I shan’t 
forget it. If anything new comes up I 
shall let the Republican know. 

“As for you ”—and again he looked 
at me—“ I understand from your story 
that you are not regularly engaged in 
any work at present?” 

“T wish I was!” I exclaimed. 

“You must work for me. Be at Miss 
Ginn’s rooms to-morrow when we get 
there. You have been most strangely 
mixed up in this business. I do not 
know as [ am particularly superstitious. 
but the matter seems to revolve around 
you from the start. 

“’You’ve been lucky in finding this 
packet,” and he held up the long en- 
velope and its contents, which I had 
passed to him when I was telling my 
story; “and you have found Howard’s 
watch. You may be able to unearth a 
further clue. 7 

_“T am glad to know as much as I have 
learned about the affair to-night. But 
we seem little nearer the fundamental 
query: Where is he? That is not ex- 
plained.” 

“ Well, you’re doubtless on the track 
of that hundred thousand,” the reporter 
said cheerfully. 

The old gentleman turned on him 
with something like anger. 

“Young man,” he exclaimed, his 
voice quivering, “I don’t count that 
worth thinking about. You bring me 
back my boy and I shan’t quarrel about 
the money in that box.” 

When we went out, however, Gerrish 
said with his usual cynicism: “ Well, 
that sounds all right: but a hundred 
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thousand is a good deal different from a 
thousand dollars reward, isn’t it?” 

Then he turned on me and pumped 
me dry regarding my part of the mys- 
tery. I had to tell him everything I 
knew about the Armless Wonder, for 
he was Gerrish’s legitimate prcy. I was 
determined the reporter shouldn’t get 
anything further out of me regarding 
the younger Miss Ginn. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “I am going 
to write this up. Carroll (the Clarion 
man) will have to wait for one of the 
other boys to relieve him. I’m going 
down to the office, for I won’t risk this 
story out of my hands until it is in my 
chief’s. 

“As for you, old man, you're all 
right! The old major has taken to you. 
If you manage to turn any more tricks 
for him in this business, you'll be on 
Easy Street for the rest of your days.” 

And really, it began to look so to me! 
I saw that Governor Proudfoot would be 
a very good friend to have, and his in- 
fluence might counteract the bad loss I 
had sustained by Dick Blanchard’s de- 
fection. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
If GIVES ME A BETTER OPINION OF A 
PROUD MAN, 


GeRRISH took the clevated down- 
town,and I walked across toward Broad- 
way, for once feeling in tone with that 
electric lighted thoroughfare. The 
happy throng on its sidewalks did not 
Jar upon me to-night. 

Not that Major Proudfoot had said 
enough to make my future actually 
clear, but I knew that he felt himself 
obliged to me. 

His notice had been drawn to me 
under most favorable conditions. I 
would not let him forget them, either. I 
was not too proud to accept his influence 
when it came to getting really settled 
in life. 

Dick Blanchard’s scurvy trick had left 
me stranded in the city. A turn of the 
wheel seemed, as Gerrish said, to have 
placed me on solid ground. I could look 
ahead with some confidence now. 

_But, of course, it behooved me not to 
lay back on my oars and let matters 
drift. If I could do anything further 
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for Proudfoot in the matter of his ward’s 
disappearance it was up to me to do it. 

I remembered the advertisement [I 
had placed in the Sunday Clarion, and 
I dropped into its up-town office again 
to see if any answer had come for me. 
Bonetti might see the ad.; he might be 
fearful as to what would happen to the 
contents of the safety deposit box if a 
stranger found the kev, and he might be 
tempted to communicate with the one 
who had advertised. 

If he did so—well, 1’d have him! I 
began to feel the germ of the amateur 
Sherlock Holmes stir within me. 

But my hopes were dashed when, on 
examining the only answer the clerk 
handed me, I found it to be a letter from 
a private detective agency offering their 
services in any matter “ requiring pa- 
tience and finesse.” I reckoned I had 
quite as much patience and finesse as the 
average employee of such a bureau usu- 
ally displays. 

I went home most cheerfully that 
night and slept soundly. Gerrish was 
still in bed when I rose and went out to 
breakfast; but I bought his paper and 
opened it beside my plate in the rextau- 
rant. 

And he certainly had a fine scoop, as 
he called it. It carried a three column 
head and ran over on to the second page. 
Evidently New Yorkers were much in- 
terested in the disappearance of How- 
ard Bonetti. 

Gerrish had refrained from using my 
name, as he had promised. But to my 
chagrin I saw that any one who had read 
the article he had put in the previous 
week about my adventure with the show- 
case would recognize the incident and 
the person. 

When I finished my meal and the 
article together, I had just about time to 
walk over to the building on Twentv- 
Third Street where Miss Ginn lived. It 
was a minute or two before nine, in fact. 
when I went up the long flights. 

As I mounted the last one I heard 
voices in the upper hall. That hall wax 
rather dark on this morning, for it was a 
lowery day, but I could see that Dare’s 
door stood open a little way. 

*“* But these clothes belong to Mr. (ol- 
fax,” I heard him say, evidently having 
repeated the statement before my com- 
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ing. “TI cannot take them in and pay 
you for them.” 

“Ven vill Misdter Golfax pe “ome?” 
inquired a guttural voice that could only 
belong to a Yiddish woman. | 

“Why, be has gone away ior all win- 
ter. He will not come back until 
spring.” 

“Ach, my Gott!” she exclaimed. 
“Don’t tell me dot. He vill come an’ 
pay us for de vork? Net ees only a tol- 
lar.” 

“ But I presume he went away with- 
out remembering that he had the gar- 
ments at your shop. You had them to 
press?” 

“Yes, sir. Ve do his vork pefore. He 
never tread us dis vay.” 

“ But 1 suppose he forgot.” 

“ An’ my huspandt iss seck,” she 
pursued. “ Ve haf de doctor. My chil- 
dren vas hongry. Vot shall I do?” 

“ My poor woman! If I could help 
you ” Dare began, when she broke 
in with: 

“You dake them in’an’ pay me de 
tollar. Do, kind shentlemans! I need 
de moneys so bad!” 

I had halted on the stairs where 
neither could see me. But the light 
from a scuttle overhead fell full upon 
Dare’s face. 

“My good woman—lI am not so very 
well off this morning, myself,” he said 
hesitatingly. “ But perha ” 

He broke off to cough, and that cough 
sounded pretty husky. He had got cold 
without his overcoat. 

“ Well, I’ll see what I have got.” 

“ Dank you, dank you! ” she cried. 

He dived into his pockets. 1 saw that 
he was searching them thoroughly for 
every elusive coin. Finally he dropped it 
all into her hand. 

“Tam very sorry. I haven’t quite the 
full amount. There is ninety-five cents,” 
J heard him say. “ Where is the shop? 
Around the corner? Then I will come 
around there and give you the other five. 
I will write Mr. Colfax, and he will pay 
me.” 

“Oh, you are a goot mans!” she ex- 
claimed again and again. 

Again he coughed as she came toward 
the head of the stairs. Then his door 
shut. 

I went up then, much impressed by 
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what I had heard and seen. There was 
something besides foolish pride in 
Ronald Dare. 

I was 4s sure as I was sure of any- 
thing that that ninety-five cents was all 
the money he had. And he had given 
it to this poor tailor’s wife. 

When Miss Ginn came to the door we 
both heard Dare coughing again im his 
rooms across the hall. 

“ He’s been coughing like that ever 
since last night,” she told me when she 
had kindly shaken hands. “I’m afraid 
he has no fire. And these rooms are cold 
now without a little blaze once a day.” 

She had a most cheerful one in her 
grate, and the studio looked charming. 
Her aunt and Major Proudfoot had not 
yet arrived. 

When I sat down I told her of what I 
had just seen.in the hall, and of the 
financial state in which I suspected Dare 
to be placed. 

“ Now, isn’t that too bad? But he’s 
not the sort of a person one can offer 
things to. Poor fellow! I suppose he 
is having the luck of most men of his 
class. They starve in a garret until 
Fame knocks at their door.” 

“Some of them do. Those who are 
willing to forget their art for filthy lucre 
sometimes get on better, I believe.” 

“I don’t know how much success Mr. 
Dare has ever had. I saw a piece in 
Sunday's Dial signed by his name. But 
it was very short, and working for the 
New York dailies is the most thankless 
task a literary person can take up, I 
understand. I have a girl friend who 
hes been through it. She now makes lace 
and fancy work for a living. There’s 
more money in it.” 

“He hasn’t been here much longer 
than yourself? ” I said, and nodded to- 
ward the neighbor whose distant cough 
was still apparent through the wall. 

“No. Just from the day you worked 
for me, I believe. The man who owns 
the rooms is an artist. He went South 
for the winter, and this man took his 
place. I do hope he’ll be able to stay, 
for he’s very quiet and gentlemanly. 
And I do so pity him.” 

And so we talked about matters which 
did not concern us until her aunt avd 
the major arrived. I did not wish her to 
get on to the subject of Bonetti’s disap- 
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pearance, for I believed Major Proud- 
foot would not wish her to know that 
I had already seen him. 

When a knock came on the studio door 
again, Miss Ginn left me sitting.by the 
fire and went to welcome her visitors. 

“ Dear me, Annie!” I heard the voice 
of her aunt exclaim. “ These stairs are 
frightful. Why didn’t you get into a 
building where there was an elevator, if 
you must do this at all?” 

“My dear aunt,” the girl said coolly, 
“TIT had to choose my apartments ac- 
cording to my means—cut my garment 
according to the cloth, in other words. 
And this is Major Proudfoot?” she 
added when the door was shut. 

From where I sat I saw that the gov- 
ermnor of Texarna was looking the girl 
over. And he approved of her mightily. 
Rut who would not? 

“T am sorry that we are to meet under 
such circumstances, Miss Annie,’ he 
said, taking her hand and looking stead- 
ily mto her deep eyes. 

“JT am quite as sorry as you can be, 
major,” she returned. 

“T hoped to meet you at your aunt's. 
This unfortunate mistake of poor How- 
ard’ae——” : 

“Makes no difference whatsoever, 
sir,” she declared briefly. “I had quite 
made up my mind to try my wings out of 
the home nest for a while.” 

“And Howard seems to be trying 
kis,” said the major. 

“ Indeed ? ” She was icy when the sub- 
ject of the lost vouth came up. “I have 
sent for you both to meet a young man 
who seems to knew something more 
about your ward than the rest of us do.” 

The major looked at me without 
speaking. 

“As for myeelf, sir,” the girl eon- 
tinued, her voice showing some consider- 
able hesitation, “I wish to say that I 
have received your very, very kind letter 
which you intended Mr. Bonetti to de- 
liver, and I thank you for it—especially 
for what you tell me about my mother. 

“But now I will let Mr. Bagley tell 
you what he knows——” 

“ We have already heard Mr. Bagley’s 
story,” the major said gravely. 

“What!” she exclaimed, and I saw 
her face begin to flame. 

“ Quite by accident, Mr. Bagley came 
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to see me last night with a reporter. Had 
you seen the Republican this morning 
you would have learned this before. We 
know Mr. Bagley’s story.” 

I thought it only fair to myself to ex- 
plain how I came to go to see the major. 
She bowed her understanding, and 
smiled on me. But to both her aunt and 
the major she was very serious. 

Her aunt, however, had evidently 
come primed to the muzzle, and she now 
“Jet out ” what she had kept corked up 
thus far. | 

“T thmk this is really disgraceful, 
Annie! ” she declared, staring about the 
studio through her lorgnette. “It is not 
right for any young woman to live alone 
in a place like this.” 

“ That is a matter on which you and [, 
auntie, will never agree,” Miss Annie 
said mildly. 

“But society will not allow it, my 
dear. It is preposterous. All our friends 
are talking about this quecr freak of 
yours ” 

“My friends will understand,” she 
said quickly. “ I am independent for the 
first time in my life—and I like it! ” 

“ But no marriageable girl can afford 
to do such quixotic things——” 

“TI beg of you, auntie, to forget that 
I am such a person as a ‘ marriageable 
girl.” Iam not. I think we have had 
quite enough said on this score. Our 
present difficulties have, I wish you and 
Major Proudfoot to remember, come 
about through this very thing. It is 
not wise to talk to me in such a strain, 
for I will not listen.” 

It was getting too hot for me. I did 
not wish to be in at a family quarrel, 
and I slid quietly for the door. ‘The 
major whispered to me as I went out: 
“Wait for me outside. I shall want to 
speak to you.” 

I closed the studio door softly behind 
me, still hearing the murmur of the 
two women’s voices. When I turned 
ahout there was Dare in the hall. His 
eves sparkled and he looked just as 
though he had been leaning forward in 
a listening attitude. 

I bowed to him coldly, and he re- 
turned the recognition with marked 
confusion. It seemed as though he 
would speak, but then he thought bet- 
ter of it and went back into his room. 
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As he did so I could see that his stove 
was fireless, and the damp, chill air 
which came from his apartments was 
enough to give any one his death of 
cold. IT heard him coughing again when 
his door was shut. 


CHAPTER AY. 


IT FACES ME WITH STILL ANOTITER 


MYSTERY. 


1 WAITED on the sidewalk and won- 
dered what sort of a rumpus was going 
on in Miss Ginn’s studio. I reckoned 
the girl could hold her own, however, 
with both her aunt and the major. 

The latter came down finally, his face 
very much flushed; but I thought if he 
had not been so perplexed and troubled 
he would have laughed. 

“ She’s a little tiger cat—a little tiger 
cat!” he muttered to himself. ‘ What 
pluck! ” 

Then he caught my eye. 

“ Well, we can't be fooling here over 
petticoat squabbles. I have a thousand 
things to do, Mr. Bagley. That boy of 
mine is still in New York, I believe, and 
we must find him. He—he may be 
hungry!” 

“JT don’t know,” I said. “The 
forty-five dollars he got on his watch 
ought to keep him for some time to 
come.” 

“Lord, he doesn’t know how to live 
on a little money! He doesn't really 
know the value of money. 

“When he was a child in Italv he 
had money lavished on him; after he 
came to me to be educated he simply 
sent his bills in to be paid. And I tell 
you, some of them were whoppers! *— 
and the old gentleman made a grimace. 

“But I didn’t begrudge ’em—not a 
bit! And what he’ll do now ” 

“Well, what do you wish me to do?” 
[ asked, interrupting him. 

I wasn’t so much interested in Bo- 
netti as I had been once. He was 
getting to be an old story. 

“TI don’t know. Have you anything 
to suggest? I tell you I’m enough of 
a gambler to be bound that he'll cross 
your path again, or you'll cross his, 
How about making a search for him in 
the lodging-houses near the pawnshops 
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where he obtained money on his watch 
and pin?” 

‘It’s a good big section of the town. 
They're nearly a mile apart, those two 
shops. But come to think of it, they’re 
both below Twenty-Third Street and 
north of Fourteenth. 


“Stil, there are the police. What 
are they doing? ” 
“ Mighty little, it seems. I told 


Captain Titus the truth about the af- 
fair, but they have not been able to 


‘find him. He is merely hiding, I know. 


They have distributed photographs of 
him all over town and throughout the 
country hereabout.” 

“Somebody ought to recognize him 
then.” 

“Don’t know. Howard’s smart. 
He’s not a bad actor. Fact is, he’s got 
several talents——” 

But I cut him off before he could 
sing the young man’s praises again. 

“T’ll see what I can do among the 
lodging-houses, and report,” I said. 
“ Just now I'll go over and look at that 
pin at MacNab’s. Gerrish said that it’ 
might not be his. What did Mr. Bo- 
netti’s pin look like? ” 

“ Tt was a society pin, but the letters 
on the bar beneath had broken off. It 
was a skull with ruby eyes.” 

“A skull with ruby eyes?” I repeat- 
ed it to myself. 

Somehow it brought some faint re- 
membrance to me, but I could not place 
it—it was elusive. Had I ever seen 
such a pin? 

I left the major and went over to 
the pawnshop on Highth Avenue. I 
found MacNab a pretty good fellow as 
pawnbrokers go. Ile was pleasant at 
once when I mentioned the inquiry 
which had been made a few days be- 
fore. 

“ Yes, Pll show you the pin,” he said. 
“T don’t mind. The other young man 
said it was an important matter. 

“T told him that I couldn’t remem- 
ber who pawned it at the time. The 
young man at the desk yonder didn’t 
get the name. But since then I’ve 
made a discovery, and now I remember 
something more about it.” 

“ What? ” I asked, as he brought the 
article in question to me and unpinned 
the ticket which was attached to it. 
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“ Why, the man who pawned that pin 
left another article here, too. We got 
the name on the other ticket.” 

“What was it?” I asked, picking up 
the pin. 

“The articley An overcoat.” 

‘“ No—the name?” 

ot Dare.” . 

And as he spoke the thought flashed 
across my mind that I was looking at 
that scarf pin which Ronald Dare had 
pawned the afternoon I worked in his 
rooms! And he “ put up” his overcoat 
at the same time. 

“Well, well,” I thought, “ this is an 
odd coincidence! I suppose, just as 
Gerrish said, that there are many pins 
like that one. Especially if it is like a 
college fraternity pin.” 

Then I had another inspiration: 

“ Remember how the fellow looked?” 
I asked Mr. MacNab. 

“TI do now. He was a very gentle- 
manly appearing fellow, and between 
you and me, he wasn’t used to hocking 
his stuff ;”’ and the pawnbroker grinned. 

“He was rather tall, pale of com- 
plexion, and wore a dark beard.” 

“Of course!” thought I. “ Ronald 
Dare to a T. This clue amounts to 
nothing at all;” and I went out fully 
convinced of that fact. 

As I turned away from the door of 
the pawnshop my mind reverted to 
Major Proudfoot’s further instructions. 

It was to look through the lodging- 
houses near the place where Bonetti 
had pawned his watch. It seemed a 
hopeless task, but I essayed_ it. 

I was pretty sure that the lost young 
man had himself pawned that watch, 
too. I understood that he who pledged 
it was young and fresh faced; and such 
was my remembrance of Howard Bo- 
netti as he ran into me. 

My, but that was a tiresome day! 
And utterly resultless. I had nothing 
to report to the major at night, so I 
kept away from him. 

But went around to Thirtieth 
Street after dinner and waited for Ger- 
rish. He came in a little later, looking 
rather “rocky.” The staff had blown 
him the night before, after the paper 
was off the press. 

“See here, Gerrish,” I said to him 
after the other reporters had left us 
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together, “I’ve found out that the pin 
MacNab had isn’t Bonetti’s at all.” 

ce Huh? 39 

He said it disbelievingly, so I ex- 
plained. 

“ Pawned at the same time an over- 
coat, eh? MacNab’s a fool! Why 
didn’t he tell me that when I was in? ” 

“He had forgotten it. He remem- 
bers it now. Explained just how Dare 
looks. Of course it is his pin and coat 
—poor chap!” 

But Gerrish had got up and pre- 
pared to leave the back room of the 
carpenter shop. 

“Where are you going?” I de- 
manded. 

“To see MacNab.” 

“Why, don’t you believe what I tell 
you?” I asked, rather huffy. 

“Don’t be an ass. Come on if you 
like. ’m going for a look at the over- 
coat.” 

“ What for, in mercy’s name? ” 

“See who made it—and where. 
be worth while.” 

“ But, man alive, Ronald Dare can’t 
be Bonetti! It’s impossible. Don’t I 
tell you that he’s not the same kind of 
a looking fellow at all?” 

But Gerrish was not to be shaken, 
and I went with him over to the Kighth 
Avenue pawnshop. MacNab welcomed 
vs and brought out both the coat and 
pin. 

But Gerrish did not_look at the lat- 
ter. He examined the coat, however, 
very carefully. 

It was a very nice garment, though of 
light weight. MacNab had advanced 
eight dollars on it, and a dollar and a 
half on the pin. 

The pawnshop was not very well pat- 
ronized at that hour, but I noticed 
that there was a man in one of the lit- 
tle boxes where those customers who 
have not become sufficiently inured to 
the business go to hide their blushes 
while transacting their affair with the 
broker. 

I heard the clerk who waited on this 
individual sing out to the boy at the 
desk: “A dollar and a quarter on a 
gold ring.” 

The boy wrote the ticket, and when 
the clerk went down for the money he 
told him the name im so low a tone 
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that I did not catch it. In fact, I was 
not paying very particular attention, 
being engaged in watching Gerrish ex- 
amine the overcoat: 

But as the customer crossed the room 
to the door he began to cough. I 
turned swiftly, for it sounded natural— 
that cough. Ronald Dare was just go- 
ing through the doorway! 

“There he goes!” I 
Gerrish’s ear. 

“Who?” 

** Dare. 
else.” 

The reporter turned swiftly to Mac- 
Nab. 

“Was that the man?” 

“TJ didn’t notice him.” 

But he called up the clerk and asked 
what sort of a looking fellow the last 
customer had been. 

“Man with a beard. Looked sick,” 
said the clerk. 

“What name did he give?” asked 
Gerrish quickly. 

“ Dare.” 

“What was the article?” 

“This ”—and the clerk held up a 
plain gold band which to me looked like 
an old and much worn wedding ring. 

Gerrish took it and examined the in- 
side closely. Then he passed it to me. 
There seemed to have been engraving 
there once, but the letters were oblit- 
erated. 

“ All right,” the reporter said, hand- 
ing back the ring and pushing the 
overcoat toward the broker. ‘* Much 
obliged. We won’t bother you anv more 
now.” 

The next minute we were out of the 
shop and I pulled him down to a walk. 

“You’re not going to follow that 
man and shame him?” I cried. 

“ Why not?” 

“Why, you've got nothing against 
him. He surely ean’t be Bonetti.” 

“That ring corresponded with the 
one Bonetti wore. It was his mother’s 
wedding ring.” 

“YT don’t care. 
like it.” 

“ But the pin 

“There are e obably many like that.” 

“ But the overcoat 

“What about that?” 
some disgust. 


exclaimed in 


He just pawned somcthing 


There are thousands 


T demanded, in 
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“Was made by a tailor in Preston, 
Texarna,” he said, and finished me with 
one blow! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IT DROPS 'THE HAND OF THE LAW ON ME 
AT LAST! 


1 was stunned. I stood on the curb 
and hung to Gerrish’s coat sleeve, while 
he watched me with a grim smile. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
believe this Ronald Dare is Bonetti? ” 
I stammered. “ Why, J saw Bonetti 
when he ran me down that afternoon. 
I'd know him in a crowd. This man 
Dare is nothing like him.” 


“Sure? ” 
“Of course I’m sure. It’s prepos- 
terous. Can a man grow a black beard 


in three days? Can he change from a 
ruddy to sallow complexion in the same 
length of time—and become hollow 
cheek and half consumptive looking? ” 

“cc No-o.” 

“Then don’t talk such preposterous 
stuff.” 

‘But the coat must be explained.” 

“ You want to go over there and ask 
him about it?” 

“T want to see this Ronald Dare,” 
Gerrish said. 

“But you won’t make trouble for 
him? I tell you he is in hard luck 

“Let me see him. Take me to-the 
house. You say he has hired the rooms 
of another man? I'll go and ask for - 
the man and so get a squint at Dare.” 

“ All right. You'll be convinced then. 
But you won’t spring any of this stuff 
on the poor fellow? ” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“Sure? ” 

“V’ll sleep over it,” he promised. 

So we journey to Twenty-Third 
Street, and I hid on the landing while 
Gerrish rapped at Dare’s door. We 
could hear him coughing within, but 
Gerrish had to rap a second time before 
there came a response. 

““Who’s there?” at last came a 
muffled voice through the door. 

‘**T want to see you.” 

The door opened a little way. 

“T was about ready for bed,” said 
Dare’s voiee. “ Got a cold, too. Don’t 
keep me standing here, man.” 
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“Sorry. But I was looking for Mr. 
Colfax.” 

“ He’s gone South. Ask the janitor ” 
—and the door was closed again. 

“Well?” I asked as.we descended 
the stairs together. 

“Well, the man I saw did not look 
much like Howard Bonetti, that’s a 
fact,” he admitted. “ But there’s some- 
thing curious there, you mark my word, 

“If Bonetti pawned the watch in his 
own proper person down at the other 
shop, he didn’t give his name, did he? ” 

. & No.” 

“* Let’s see—what was it?” 

“ Why, Dyer—R. Dyer.” 

“Sounds wonderfully like ‘Dare,’ 
doesn’t it?”? mused Gerrish as we 
struck the walk. 

“Oh, go “long!” I exclaimed, and 
left him on the corner to go home. 

It ded seem odd, these coincidences. 
Yet I would not believe for a moment 
that Dare was Bonetti, or was pawning 
Bonetti’s things. 

“It is preposterous,” I told myself, 
after thinking it all over, and as I 
crawied into bed. “Tl not be dis- 
tarbed by such fool ideas.” 

And I wasn’t, for I dropped to sleep 
almost at ence. I could not have slept 
more than an hour, however. A hand 
on my shoulder awakened me. 

I rolled over and my eyes flew open. 
I :-would have leaped out of bed, for 
there were two men in my room and my 
gas was blazing. dazzlingly. 

And when I recognized the blue uni- 
form and brass buttons of one of the 
men I pretty nearly fainted. 

“Come on, young fellow. Get up 
and dress,” said the policeman. 

“ What—what do you want of me?” 
I demanded, cowering under the bed- 
clothing. 

“Hurry up. Youre wanted at the 
Thirtieth Street station,” said the 
other, who was a plain clothes man. 
“You dress and we'll wait for you in 
the hall.” 

I staggered out of my bed. Some- 
how I could not understand what it -all 
meant. I dressed in a daze. 

When I opened my door I saw the 
doors of other rooms along the hall 
ajar. The lodgers were all watching 
proceedings most eagerly. 
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“ All ready?” said the plain clothes 
man cheerfully. 

‘“* Yes,” I muttered. 

I could see that he was trying to 
make it as light for me as possible, but 
I was still dazed. When I got outside 
and the cool night air blew upon my 
forehead, my brain cleared. 

“For mercy’s sake, what does it 
mean?” I demanded. “ What is this 
for?” 

“The captain wants to see you,” he | 
said evasively. 

“ But there must be a warrant? You 


| 


certainly did not come toa respectable | 


house and pull a man out of bed with-; 
out a warrant?” 

“ Yes, there is one. Want to sce it?” 
he asked shortly. 

“No. Tell me.” 

“You're wanted to explain what has 
become of Governor Proudfoot’s hun- 
dred thou’,” said the man sternly. “ Do 
you understand that?” 

I almost fell to the walk. I believe 
I should have dropped if the policeman 
had not had a hand under my elbow. 

“What!” I gasped. “Say that 
again.” 

“ He wants you to tell what has be- 
come of the hundred thousand dollars 
that young Bonetti put for safe keeping 
in the safety deposit vault.” 

“ Why—why—God knows, man, I did 
not take it!” 

“ Well, you’d better not say anything 
about it to me. I might have to testify. 
But you had the key of the box, didn’t 
you?” 

Had the key of the box! Indeed, I 
did have it. And how bitterly I wished 
now that I had never learned what was 
in that fatal box by actual vision. I 
groaned, and dropped my head. 

But then I remembered that the 
major did not know I had been there. 


I had never breathed a word of that to 


him or to anybody else. Who could tell 
of it? 

If the money has disappeared, I was 
simply suspected of having taken it be- 
cause I had had possession of the key. 
I had heard how the police of New 
York put suspected persons through 
the “third degree,” and I determined 
that they should not catch me that 
way. 
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I was the only person whom they 
could suspect, so they had “ jumped ” 
me the first thing. I’d brave the thing 
out. Pd defy them to prove anything 
against me. 

Meanwhile, however, I wondered 
what could possibly have happened to 
the contents of that box. Surely I had 
left it all right. And nobody had got 
the key away from me until I handed 
it to the major the night before. It 
was a terrible mystery. 

We arrived at the station, and I was 
ushered into the captain’s private room. 
I was told to sit down. The uniformed 
officer left the room, but the other 
stayed with the captain and looked me 
over. 

“Well, young man, did they bring 
you here all right?” the captain asked 
cheerfully.. 

“They were kind enough to me. But 
I want to know what it means. I am 
scared to death,” I said frankly. 

“Tl tell you,” returned the captain 
with quite as much frankness. “ Major 
Proudfoot went to the Metropolitan 
-Safety Deposit Vaults this afternoon, 
intending to see if the money and valu- 
able papers he had entrusted to his 
ward were in box 106, of which I be- 
lieve you restored him the key?” 

“Yes, sir. I did. It was found and 
given to me——” 

“Yes. We know all about the Arm- 
less Wonder. We have him behind the 
bars already. He may have had a 
chance to use it during the short time 
he had it in his possession, or at least 
to have a wax impression made of it.” 

I was about to defend the beggar; 
but then I hesitated. Why should I 
put myself in a worse place? 

It was a cruel and heartless thought, 
but I was desperate. I suppose if my 
conscience had been entirely free and 
clear I would not have felt so scared. 

But I had actually contemplated the 
idea of robbing that box and running 
away, and I could not forget it! 

The captain went on: 

“The major found the box empty 
when he went there. He reported it to 
us. If Bonetti hired the box, he must 
have hired it for the safe keeping of 
the hundred thousand. He told his 
guardian in a letter which vou found 
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that he should not touch the money, 
and sent him the key and receipt. Now, 
in all probability he left the money 
there. 

‘“‘ Somebody has removed it—and the 
papers. The box is cleaned out. By 
the way, will you stand up a moment? ” 

The question startled me. I stood up. 
Instantly a door opened behind me and 
several men and boys filed in, and I 
found myself standing in a row with 
them. I saw in a flash that I was to be 
observed by somebody who might possi- 
bly remember my appearance at the 
bank. | 

I looked straight ahead and tried to 
calm the beating of my heart. Another 
door opened and a single man entered. 

He hesitated, looking around in 
rather a scared manner. I recognized 
with a great throb of my heart the man 
who stood at the inner door of the Met- 
ropolitan Company’s office and had 
glanced at the box receipt. 

“ Look this line over,” said the cap- 
tain pleasantly to the man. “See if 
you find him here.” 

I followed his eyes as they roved 
down the line. I was the third from 
the end. I believe my face was frozen 
into an expression that told nothing of 
the turmoil within. 

Yet when he reached me he started. 
I saw him and knew that I was lost. 
His eyes glanced once along the rest of 
the line and then returned to me. 

“That’s him,” he said, pointing. 
“The third from the end. He’s the 
man that showed me the receipt for 
that box—I can swear to it.” 

“That will do,” said the captain 
softly, and the men beside me melted 
away, the fellow from the bank was 
hustled out, and again I was alone with 
the captain and the man who had 
brought me in. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
IT REVEALS MY FRIENDS TO ME. 


ONE might have heard a pin drop in 
the captain’s private room while we sat 
there. The silence sank deep into my 
soul. I knew it was meant to. 

Finally the official said: 
what do you think of it?” 


“Well, 
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As far as I was concerned the silence 
continued. 

“Lost your tongue, eh?” he said, 
with a short laugh. “ Well, it was 
something of a shock, I reckon. Now 
out with it, Bagley. Tell us all about it. 
What was done with the money and 
papers, for we know they were in the 
box.” 

But I was not to be moved. I be- 
lieved I knew my rights, and I was 
determined to stand for them. 

“You have brought me here and 
accused me of a crime,’ I said in a 
careful tone. I would not even be be- 
trayed into speaking loud. “ For all I 
know I may be tried for it—providing 
your officers can find no other scape- 
goat,” and I added it bitterly. 

‘‘T know that whatever I say will be 
used against me, and I will not say a 
word unless you first send for a good 
lawyer, who will take care of my side of 
the case, and who will tell me what to 
say and what questions to leave unan- 
swered.” 

“ Well, well, young man! ” exclaimed 
he. “ You're speaking rather largely, 
aren’t you?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

* Then [ll make you talk.” 

“You try it,’ said I defiantly. 
* You'll find it a job.” 

Then I relapsed into silence, and in 
spite of his soothing words I obstinately 
remained dumb. I knew that if I said 
nothing, nothing in the line of an ad- 
mission would get away from me. 

Finally the police captain lost his 
temper, for which I could scarcely 
blame him. Had I been as honest in 
intention as I was in fact, I would not 
have feared his questioning. 

But my conscience troubled me. I 
had contemplated just the crime of 
which I might yet stand before the bar 
accused. 

And that thought gave me an inward 
ague! To be dragged into court and 
accused openly of tampering with the 
funds which Bonetti had placed in the 
deposit box—ah, but it was an awful 
possibility! 

With ail my heart and soul I wished 
that my conscience was clear even on 
the score of contemplating committing 
the robbery. The temptation had been 
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great, and in my secret heart I had 
fallen before it. 

“Well, sir, if you will not talk, then 
back you go!” exclaimed the captain at 
last. “ I have given you a run for your 
money. if you are innocent you can 
talk——— 

“‘ Not in New York,” I snapped back. 

He muttered an oath and rose. 

“ Bring him out before the rail,” he 
said to the other man, and left the 
room by a different door from the one 
through which the detective led me. 

The station house was crowded. Of 
course the boys across the street had 
seen me brought in, and Gerrish and 
Barker were waiting to pounce on me 
the instant I appeared in company with 
the detective. 

“ What the dickens is the matter?” 
they chorused, though in a low tone, for 
the captain was entering behind the 
rail. 

“Ym arrested for taking that hun- 
dred thousand dollars from the safety 
deposit box,” I whispered. “ That is, 
providing it was ever there.” 

“ What!” gasped both reporters. 

“The major went there and didn’t 
find the money. Box was empty. So 
they got a warrant out after me, pulled 
me out of bed, and just now in the back 
room a fellow declared he saw me enter 
the safety deposit place—I don’t know 
when. There you have it.” 

The captain shouted then: “ Keep 
away from that man, you fellows! 
Officer, don’t allow anybody to approach 
the prisoner! ” 

Prisoner! That was an ugly word. 
And I trembled. 

I was led before the railing in front 
of the desk and the captain made the 
entry himself. Meanwhile Gerrish had 
disappeared, and I thought rather bit- 
terly that the reporter probably saw his 
way clear to another “ scoop.’ 

I seemed to be meat for these Goth- 
am dailies. If I was shut into jail, or 
should leave town, what would they do 
for news and sensations without me? 

Intentionally, I believe, the captain 
made the examination as long as possi- 
ble. He was giving me time, I could 
see, to break down. 

But when he shot a question at me 
T thought it over good and plenty be- 
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fore I answered. Those that did not 
have directly to do with my record, 
which I knew would have to be put down 
in the ledger, I did not answer. 

So much time was thus occupied that 
before he gave the order to take me 
back the door opened, and in rushed 
Gerrish again with a little man, very 
bald, very red, and very much out of 
breath, at his heels. It was Simonson, 
the jeweler. 

“ Hold on, captain!” exclaimed Ger- 
rish, pushing to the rail. “Dve got 
somebody to go his. bail.” 

“You have, eh?’’ muttered the offi- 

cial. 
. You surely won’t shut him 
up. The accusation is all poppycock, 
anyway. Why, if he had been the sort 
of a fellow who would take that money, 
why was he foolish enough to say any- 
thing about the safety deposit. box? 
And why should he be working around 
here at any odd job just to get a living, 
if he’d got a hundred thousand dollars 
salted down? ” 

“ You’re quite a lawyer, young man,” 
snapped the eaptain. ‘Then to the offi- 
cers he said: “Take him back. I’m 
through with him.” 

“But here’s a man who'll give you 
good security for him,” cried Gerrish. 

“Yes, sir! Yes, sir!” exclaimed the 
little Jew excitedly. “A house and 
lodt py Williamsperg, an’ a flat house 
on East Eighty-Second Streedt. Vas 
dot enough?” 

“Get along with you!” roared the 
angry captain. “I’m not going to take 
station house bail for this fellow.” 

“ Now look here, sir,” said the report- 
er boldly, “ you’re not going to hold Mr. 
Bagley in a cell on any such charge as 
this—not if I can help it. I shall tele- 
graph to my chief. We’ll see what the 
Republican has to say about it.” 

“Don’t you threaten me,” exclaimed 
the official, “ or I’l] put you out of this 
station house and you won’t get into it 


again!” 
“While you’re here, you mean,” said 
Gerrish bluntly. “But you know 


‘captains come and captains go, but 
reporters hang on forever ’“—especially 
at the Tenderloin station.” 

That made him wild, and the officers, 
one on either side, led me back. 
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“Don’t lose your grip, old man!” 
Gerrish sang out to me as I saw him 
dive again for the door, perhaps that he 
might not be shut up himself for lese- 
majesty. 

Oddly enough, it struck me that he 
must be getting on much better with 
old Simonson, to have dragged the Jew 
’way down here to offer a bond for me. 
Perhaps the jewelers opinion had 
changed regarding the reporter’s atten- 
tions to Julietta. 

But I was too much disturbed to won- 
der much about Gerrish or his affairs. 
That Thirtieth Street Station is a wreck 
of a place. The accommodations for 
both prisoners and officers are simply 
awful. 

I was thrust into a cell. The place 
was full of noisome smells, and the 
corridor like pandemonium. The 
“ drunks ”—both plain and with frills 
—held high carnival. 

Suddenly a chap across the narrow 
aisle attracted my attention. In the 
dim light I recognized the Armless 
Wonder. 

“Wot the blazes has dey got you 
for?” he demanded. “Is it along 0’ 
that letter I gave you? *I'warn’t yourn 
arter all, was it? Catch me playin’ de 
softy again for any guy!” 

He spoke with much disgust. I 
couldn’t blame him. Nor could I 
answer him, so I turned my back. 

The thought entered my mimd, how- 
ever, that he might be guilty. Perhaps 
he had opened the packet very slyly be- 
fore he gave it to me, and taken an im- 
pression in wax of the key. 

But would he have waited almost a 
week before cleaning out the safety de- 
posit box, if such was the case? Not 
likely. I could not make myself believe 
that the beggar had aught to do with 
the strange disappearance of the money 
and papers. 

More than an hour passed, when sud- 
denly the doorman came and opened 
my cell. 

“They want you again in.the cap- 
tain’s room,” he said. “ Guess ’m not 
going to have vou for a boarder, after 
all.’?: 

I went up all of a tremble. The 
group I saw when I entered the room 
was a shock to me. There was Major 
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Proudfoot himself, and leaning on his 
arm was Miss Ginn—Miss Annie, I 
mean. In the background stood Ger- 
rish. 

The major looked angry, and I 
thought I had come just too late to hear 
the police captain being told what the 
governor of Texarna thought of him. 

“Mr. Bagley,” the old gentleman 
cried, coming toward me with out- 
stretched hand, “1 don’t wish you to 
think for an instant that J was the 
cause of this outrage—nor that I even 
knew about it. 

“T found the box empty at the vaults, 
and I reported to the police, of course. 
I had already told them of your connec- 
tion with the case. They would have 
read it in the papers anyway. 

“They made some inquiries about 
you; but I told them I expected you 
would call on me this evening, and a 
detective came and asked if you had 
shown up. Of course I had to tell him 
no; but I had no idea they contem- 
plated arresting you. It is a shame.” 

“Have you quite finished?” de- 
manded the captain, who did not look 
pleased. . 

“For the present,” 
major. 

“Then take him along with you. 
Mind you, I hold you responsible for 
his production at any time if he’s 
wanted. Remember that man from the 
Metropolitan Company recognized him.” 

“ And he’d probably have recognized 
a dozen other men if you’d tried the 
same game on him. He’s got this gen- 
tleman mixed in his mind with some- 
body else.” ) 

But I knew he hadn’t. However, I 
was determined to admit nothing. If 
the affair blew over, all well and good. 
Nobody need ever know that I visited 
the safety deposit vault. And it would 
be time enough to confess if I had to. 

We all went out. Gerrish was de- 
lighted; the major was angry. Miss 
Ginn took my arm. 

“You will see me back to my rooms, 
Mr. Bagley?” she said. “ Your repor- 
torial friend is busy, and so is Major 
Proudfoot.” 

“TI shall be only too glad,” I de- 
clared; and we separated before the 
station, the major making me promise 
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him to call at his present residence early 
the next day. | 

“ But who do you suppose could have 
taken that money?” demanded Miss 
Ginn, as we walked down-town. “It is 
a great mystery.” 

“Providing there was any money 
there to take,” I said, feeling like a 
criminal. 

“Oh, Howard Bonetti would not be 
dishonest! ” she cried. 

“TI did not mean to suggest that. 
But he may have found some other 
place to put it.” 

“ But his sending the key and receipt 
to his guardian looks strange then, does 
it not?” 

“It is certainly a mystery;” but how 
much of a mystery I dared not tell her. 

It was wearing out my soul, no less! 

“ There is one possibility that nobody 
seems to have thought of,” she said, 
after a moment. “There were two 
keys to the box, of course. There al- 
ways is. Howard might have sent his 
guaran one and kept the other him- 
self.” 

“And then gone and removed the 
money afterward? ” 

ce Yes.” 

“ But he didn’t have the receipt.” 

“They don’t always make you show 
it. I know that for a fact. I have a 
safety deposit box myself. If he hap- 
pened to see somebody who remem- 
bered his face when he went in, there 
would be no questions asked.” 

“Tt is possible,” I said. 

“ Now, you come and see me early in 
the morning before you call on the 
major,” she said, as I waited for her 
to unlock the lower door of the studio 
building. “I have the glimmering of 
an idea, and perhaps it will be in shape 
to-morrow to tell you;” and she bade 
me good-night and went within. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 
IT GIVES ME A CHANCE AS A SAMARITAN, 


IT WALKED home again slowly, and all 
the time my thought revolved around 
this query: Was it possible that the 
lost Howard Bonetti had seen my ad- 
vertisement in Sunday’s Clarton, and 
had feared that whoever found the let- 
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ter he dropped would open the safety 
deposit box and steal the money there- 
in; and to save his guardian’s hundred 
thousand dollars had gone there and 
removed the money himself? 

I did not know what to think. I 
only was convinced that I was in a bad 
hole myself, and was pretty sure that 
I had not heard the last of that police 
captain. | 

He had built a beautiful theory, and 
I fitted into it better than anybody else. 
Therefore, he was after me! 

It was nearly midnight now, and the 
house was quiet when I got home. The 
lodgers who had seen me taken away 
were all in their beds, so I quictly 
sneaked up to my room and crawled 
between the sheets once more. 

But not to sleep—no, no! 

Talk about a guilty conscience keep- 
ing a man awake! Well, I had really 
committed no crime—not in fact; 
nevertheless my thoughts would not 
let my eyes close. 

I tossed hour after hour, and listened 
to the hall clock. (Gerrish came in and 
went to bed, and still I lay awake. Day- 
light was struggling to get into the win- 
dow before I got a nap. 

I was up and out at eight o’clock. 
‘Those who met me in the halls looked 
astonished. Evidently it was all over 
the house that I had been arrested and 
carried away. Too bad to disappoint 
them. I was bitter this morning. 

Yet when I climbed the three flights 
to Miss Ginn’s floor on Twenty-Third 
_ Street and heard Dare coughing behind 
his door, I could not refrain from 
knocking and asking him how he was. 
That cough was worse than it had been 
ihe day before. , 

There was a little silence after I 
rapped. Then his voice asked: 

‘Who is it?” 

“This is Bagley,’ I said. “I heard 
you coughing. How do you feel?” 

“Oh, thanks! I feel beastly just 
now.” . 

“Can I do anything for you?” I 
asked. “ You’re all alone.” 

‘‘J—I wish you'd send me some coal 
and kindlings in. Pm all out.” I could 
hear his teeth chattering between 
words, “I'll pay the dago when he 
comes up. A pail of coal will do.” 
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“Sure!” I exclaimed. “And Tl 
build the fire myself if you’ll unlock 
your door.” 

I ran down the stairs again and found 
a dago around the corner who sold the 
commodities needed, and soon brought 
him back with a small sack of coal and 
a bundle of kindling wood. Dare’s door 
was unlocked; but when I pushed in 
ahead of the man, I saw that the poor 
fellow had huddled back into bed. 

“Just make it, if you will, Bagley,” 
he chattered. “I’ve got a chill, I think. 
Yet I’m burning up with fever inside. 
This is a nice mess to get into! ” 

The back room where he worked, and 
where his bed was, had but one window, 
and the. curtain was drawn at that. 
Thus the darkness was so deep in the 
place that I could see nothing but 
JDare’s form under the clothes. 

“Make the fire and I’ll be all right,” 
he said to me, as I appeared at the door 
of his chamber. 

He acted as though he did not care to 
have me come in, so I found the change 
where he told me it was on the mantel, 
paid the Italian, and turned my atten- 
tion to building the fire. | 

All the while he was shaking and 
coughing in his bed. I knew the fellow 
ought to have a physician. 

By and by the fire got to burning, 
and I went to the chamber door again. 

“Oh, bring me a drink, Mr. Bag- 
ley!” he exclaimed. “I’m terribly 
feverish.” 

“You ought to have a doctor,” I said, 
taking the glass to his bedside. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” he cried, cower- 
ing under the bedclothes. 

I could not see his face, he was sv 
wrapped about with the blanket. He 
took the glass, and I heard his teeth 
chattering against its edge. 

“This is bad,” I thought. “The fel- 
Jow’s in for a siege of fever. Whatever 
will become of him here? He ought to 
go to a hospital.” 

I carried the glass out and poked 
about the stove a minute. I heard 
Dare’s voice again, and returned softly 
to the bedroom. But he was only mut- 
tering to himself. 

I walked about the room. The damp- 
ness and chill were being rapidly driven 
out of it now. There was a faint, sweet 
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odor from the stove, which showed that 
the blacking had not been heated before 
that fall. 

I looked at the shelves I -had put up; 
_then at the window seats. Dare had bet- 
ter have saved his money for more neces- 
sary things than these, I thought. 

He had hung curtains before these 
window seats. I lifted one idly. There 
was a pasteboard box tucked away there. 
The cover was half off, and something 
was sticking out—something which 
caught my eye and made me stoop down 
and peer closer at it. 

I felt my brow begin to sweat and my 
temples throb. I thin: I must have 
stooped there for morc than a minute 
without moving. 

Then I slowly thrust out my hand and 
touched the object. It was a package of 
paper—a package of green paper strips 


—they looked like bank notes—they | 


were bank notes! © 

I lifted out the box and sat down. I 
opened it. Huddled into the receptacle 
were similar packages of bank notes. 

I took them out, one by one, and 
counted them. There were seven. At 
the bottom of the box was a big bundle 
of white papers. I knew them. 

I looked at the amounts written on 
the bands fastening the money together. 
It was the same. I had before me the 
contents of box 106 of the Metropolitan 
Safety Deposit Vaults! 

Talk about being washed away by a 
flood, or carried aloft on the breast of a 
tornado! If that old house on Twenty- 
Third Street had turned a somersault I 
should have been no more knocked 
about. 

How came this money and these val- 
uable papers in Roland Dare’s room ? 

I remembered the overcoat Dare had 
pawned, which was made by a Preston, 
Texarna, tailor. There was the death’s 
head pin and the gold ring he had 
pledged—both similar to those worn by 
Howard Bonetti. 

How came the writer by these ar- 
ticles? And the watch! It had been 
pawned under the name of “ R. Dyer.” 
Might the pawnbroker’s clerk have made 
a mistake? ‘“ Dyer” sounded like 
“ Dare.” . 

But where was Howard Bonetti? 

Had he been made away with? Was 
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Dare a party to such a frightful crime? 
Could he hold the key which solved the 
mystery of Bonetti’s absence ? 

My brain was turning topsy-turvy. 
Dare’s voice grew louder in the next 
room. I put down the box, threw a 
cushion over it, and tiptoed to the door. 

The poor fellow was babbling like a 
child. “I must save it! I must save it!” 
IT made out that he said, over and over. 
He tossed on his bed. Suddenly he 
awoke with a scream. 

“Ah! My God! Is that you, Bagley ? 
I must have dreamed,” he said, sighing - 
and dropping back on the pillow. 

“You ought to have a medical man 
attend you,” I said. 

“Nonsense! I'll be all right. Give me 
another drink, will you? That’s a good 
fellow. Don’t—don’t let me keep you 
from your work.” 

“T haven’t anything partieular to do 
this morning,” I told 

After he had drunk again he dropped 
into a doze and once more began to mut- 
ter. I went back to the money in the 
box. 

The irony of this whole thing! Here 
this poor chap was almost starving, and 
certainly had been made ill by his priva- 
tions, and yet there was a hundred thou- 
sand dollars under his hand. 

But how did it get there? This was 
the’ query which would be asked by 
more than me. 

I tied up the box and hid it again. 
Then I went to the hall door, intending 
to speak with Miss Ginn and tell her 
what I had discovered. I felt the need 
of advising with somebody. Besides, the 
money ought to be put in a safe place as 
goon as possible. 

When I opened the door the girl her- 
self was in the hall. 

“Oh, Mr. Bagley, how is he?” were 
her first words. “ I heard you go in just 
now. Is he dreadfully ill?” 

“* He’s going to be,”’ I returned grimly, - 
thinking of the money. 

Oh, dear! Has he had a doctor? ” 

“No. I don’t suppose the poor fellow 
has the money to pay one; and these 
New York physicians won’t write a pre- 
scription until they have their fee. Not 
that I blame them for that. They’d 
never get it at all from some people if 


they didn’t.” 
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'“ This ig no time for moralizing,” she 
said sternly. “Let me see him, Mr. 
Bagley. I know what to do when one is 
sick. I spent a year at the children’s 
hospital.” 

She pushed by me firmly. 

“Oh, you have a fire! That is good. 
Where is he?” 

“ In there,” I replied, pointing to the 
bedroom. 

Dare was talking again—wildly and 
disconnectedly. 

“The man is out of his head!” 
whispered. 

“His fever is high,” I returned. 
“Had you better go in? It may be 
something contagious.” 

She swept on with a toss of her head. 

“That does not matter. He needs at- 
tention.” 

She groped her way to the bed, and I 
saw her stretch out her hand to touch 
him. I remained in the doorway. 

Suddenly she screamed. Then she 
dropped down upon her knees as though 
to bring her eyes closer to the patient. 

“Mr. Bagley! Mr. Bagley! Run fora 
physician at once!” she cried. 

“ What is the matter? ” I demanded, 
entering the room. 

But she turned. quickly as though to 
shield the man from my gaze. The 
thought flashed into my mind that she 
had recognized the marks of some dread 
disease—smallpox, perhaps—and wished 
me not to know it. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said in a shaking 
voice. “ Run for a physician at once. Do 
not waste a moment. Get a good one. 
He will be paid.” 

J started for the door. 

“And on your way back,” Miss Ginn 
said, “wire Major Proudfoot to call at 
my rooms. I must see him at once.” 

I scarcely heeded this request till 
later. As I seized my hat and ran out I 
could hear Ronald Dare still crying 
weakly: “I must save it! I must save 
it!” 

And I thought to myself: “ We must 
save him. It will be too bad to have him 
slip away—especially without telling us 
how he got hold of that hundred thou- 
sand!” 

After which both my thoughts and 
my time were fully occupied in carrying 
out Miss Ginn’s instructions. I could 


she 
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not help wondering, however, what she 
had discovered which had caused her to 
summon the major in such haste. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IT FINALLY ASTONISHES ME BEYOND EX- 
PRESSION. 


I HAD the doctor back there in half 
an hour. I did not go into the room. 
Dare was still unconscious. Miss Ginn 
had established herself as nurse, and 
the physician seemed to consider her 
as such. 

I wondered what her aunt would say 
when she heard of it? There would be 
another very protty row, I was sure. 

Meanwhile I stood guard over that: 
box of valuables. I had wired Major 
Proudfoot as Miss Ginn requested, and I 
determined that the money should not 
get away from me until he turned up 
to receive it. 

When the doctor came out with his 
prescriptions I asked him how bad Dare 
was. I didn’t know but it was some in- 
fectious disease. 

“We can’t tell yet. It may be typhoid 
fever. There is a lot of it this fall. How- 


ever, his mind is troubled about some- ~ 


thing, and that is the principal danger. 
Do you know him well?” 

“No,” I said. , 

“¢ Well, he has a good nurse. He’ll get 
along. Have these filled as soon as pos- 
sible,” and he went away. 

Miss Ginn hurried me out after the 
medicine. I had no more than returned 
when the major came hastily up the 
stairs. 

The girl had been watching for him, 
and she darted out into the hall and 
dragged him into Dare’s room by his 
lapel. 

““ Come here, sir!” she exclaimed. 
have something to show you.” 

“ Why, Miss Annie, what is it? What 
are you doing in here? ” 

“Playing nurse for a neighbor of 
mine. I want you to see him.” 

Dare had become quiet now, for the 
doctor had given him something to make 
him sleep more easily. When Miss Ginn 
led the major to the bedroom door, a 
sudden idea smote me, and involuntarily 
I followed. 

She had raised the curtain a mite. A 
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band of light fell across the head of the 
bed. The face of the sick man on the 
pillow was revealed. 

I repressed the cry that came to my 
lips.. But the major didn’t. He fairly 
flung himself across the room to the 
bedside. Miss Ginn darted after him 
and dragged him back. 

“Don’t! You'll make him worse!” 
she whispered shrilly. 

But that face on the pillow never 
changed. It was still pale, but there 
wasn’t a sign of a beard! It was an en- 
tirely different looking face from 
Ronald Dare’s. 

But the major knew it. I should 
scarcely have recognized it as Bonetti’s 
myself, for I had seen him but a mo- 
‘ment that day on Thirty-Fourth Street, 
and his illness and privations had 
marred him greatly. 

The disturbance in the room roused 
him a little. He began to mutter again, 
and I distinguished the same old plaint. 
Without doubt, the sick manwas dream- 
ing of the money. Miss Ginn laid her 
cool palm on his brow, and he grew quiet 
again. The major stood there speechless, 
with the tears running down his face, 
and I stole away and left them together. 

By and by the major came out of the 
inner room and sat down beside me. He 
was smiling happily. 

We'll pull him out of it. Although 
he is a nervous fellow, Howard has a 
good constitution. But to think of the 
young rascal doing this—changing his 
name and dressing up like a play-actor! 

“ But he always had a bent that way. 
He’s a fellow of more than one talent. 
He’s got enough Italian in him to make 
him mighty smart. 

“He’s done amateur theatricals be- 
fore; but never so well as this. You 
didn’t suspect that beard and dyed hair, 
did you? Only he couldn’t change his 
eves very well. Face paint removed his 
usual fresh color, I suppose. What a 
foolish lark it was! ”’ 

“ Not much of a lark, I guess,” I said. 
“He evidently suffered some priva- 
tions.” 

“Yes. But they're over now. I under- 
stand he hired these rooms from a man 
named Colfax. I'll bet he is a Texarna 
fellow who went to school with Howard. 
He came to New York and has made 
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stand. 

“ Howard blew most of the money he 
got for his watch in hiring these rooms, 
I suppose, expecting that the money 
would roll in on him when he began to 
write. But there was a screw loose there. » 

“ Now, if that money only comes to 
light, you will be let out and the incident 
will be closed. There is something wor- 
rying poor Howard, too.” 

I hauled the box from under the shelf 
and gave it to him. He could not be- 
lieve his eyes at first; but when I ex- 
plained, he understood how it had prob- 
ably been brought here by Howard when 
the latter feared that the person who 
found the key and receipt to the safety 
deposit box might tamper with it. In 
fact, we found the second key in Bo- 


. netti’s clothes. 


“ By Jove, it reads like a novel!” de- 
clared the major. “ You haven’t any- 
thing better to do; you’d better write 
it.” 

“T’d have something better to do if 
Dick Blanchard hadn’t played me such 
a scurvy trick,” I said. “That fifteen 
hundred dollars he owes me would give 
me a nice start.” 

“Don’t you worry. Howard will get 
‘on his feet, and will doubtless establish 
the publishing scheme he has in view. 
There’ll be a place made for you with 
him.” 

At that moment there came a rap on 
the door. I answered it. It was Ger- 
rish. 

“T heard Major Proudfoot was here, 
and didn’t know but you might be found 
somewhere near, too,” said the reporter. 
“ What’s doing? ” 

I told him in a few words. 

“Well,” he sighed, “I wish I had 
pushed matters last night. I suspected 
it. It would have meant another scoop 
for the Republican. 

“By the way,” he added, “I have 
something for you,” and he fished an 
envelope out of his pocket. “ It came to 
the house just now.” 

It was the envelope of the cablegram 
company. [I tore it open and read in 
speechless wonder the following: 

Mr. Husparp BActLey, 


418 West TweEntTietH Sr., New York. 
Read articles American papers. Mis- 
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take. Wrong bank. Call Longstreet Na- 
tional for money. Have cabled them. 
RicHARD BLANCHARD. 

The cablegram had been sent from 
London. The papers telling of my ad- 
venture on Thirty-Fourth Street the 
afternoon I came to town had reached 
the English capital, and the Honorable 
Dick had read of it. 

He doubtless remembered that he had 
given me a draft on the Mason & Build- 
ers’ Exchange instead of on a bank in 
which he still had money on deposit. He 
was not the rascal I had been forced to 
believe him, after all. 

But I was beyond the power of being 
surprised. Too many things had of late 
happened in my life to leave me any 
room for surprises. I -crumpled up the 
cable message and thrust it imto my 
pocket. | 

“ Well? ” asked Gerrish. 

“ I—I’ve got back my fifteen hundred 
and sixty dollars, and I invite all you 
boys at the Thirtieth Street shop to din- 
ner to-night,” I blurted out. 

His remarks did justice to the oc- 
casion, but I was in a hurry to get out- 
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side and walk, where my head would 
clear and I could think the matter all 
over. Gerrish pumped the major a little, 
and then was ready te attend me. 

“Tm going to call on Julietta—at her 
house,” he said. “ That’s why I got up 
so early. Her father is getting to think 
me quite a fine fellow despite the fact 
that I once made fun of him in the 
paper.” 

I stepped to the door of the bedroom 
to bid Miss Ginn good-day. But I did 
not speak to her. 

She sat on the edge of the bed beside 
Howard Bonetti. Evidently she had 
stooped to raise his head higher on the 
pillow, and in his restlessness he had 
flung the poor, hot head into the hollow 
of her arm. 

And there she let it lie, and from the 
expression on her face as she looked 
down into his unconscious one, I rather 
thought that the major’s ward might 
have some success in repairing the error 
he made when he first came to New 
York, after all! 

So I went away without disturbing the 
tableau. 


THE END. 


~ oe -— 


LOVE'S NECROMANCY. 


WHEN Maude and I play euchre, 
She deftly deals the cards ; 

And all the while her winsome smile 
My youthful heart bombards. 


The trump is turned, the play begins ; 
Trick after trick she takes ; 

For I confess with humbleness, 
All cunning me forsakes. 


And then I deal ; but, as before, 

That something’s wrong seems plain ; 
Some oddity confuses me ; 

To win I strive in vain. 


When Maude and I play euchre, 
_ Her smile defies my arts— 
An extra card puts me off guard— 
There are two Queens of Hearts! 
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Harvey S. McMaster. 


The Hard Luck of Skeleton Jimmy. 


BY CHARLES TULLIS .HOGE. 


The hobo’s tale of the time when he was struck by a tempest of the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune. 


“W AIT till a real run of tough luck 

strikes you before you_hegin 
whining,” advised Skeleton Jimmy 
sagely as he turned over on the straw 
of the box car. “ That hard luck story 
of yours is a basket picnic with a keg on 
tap in the grove. 

“You lost your job and your wad, 
did you? Got pinched on suspicion of 
being a hold-up, did you? Grandpa 
died without leaving you a penny, did 
he? Had your leg cut off in a street car 
accident, hey? 

“* Well, if you call that hard luck, I 
pity you, that’s all. I could tell you 
guys a tale that would make you realize 
what flowery beds of ease you have been 
reclining on all your lives long.” 

The overland freight was crossing the 
arid region of eastern Oregon, and the 
tourists were striving to forget the heat 
and sand by narrating extracts from 
their histories. 

Baldy was still snuffling over his own 
sad story, and a slender young stranger 
with a face of woe and a wooden leg had 
just finished a harrowing tale of injured 
innocence and hard hearted relatives. 

Skeleton Jimmy spoke with the unc- 
tion of a connoisseur in trouble. 

“Tf you fellows can hold still, I'll 
give you the only genuine hard luck 
story that was ever brought to the light 
of day. All others are spurious imita- 
tions. 

“To begin with, this story is true. 
I’ve been a pretty tough nut in my time, 
but—so help me Beelzebub—I never 
lied in-my life. It’s about a little job 
I done in Portland, and me getting 
nabbed for it, some years back. 

“Well, boys, the thing was naturally 
the smoothest job I ever done—and I 
may add: with pardonabdle pride, it was 
the smoothest job anybody ever done. 

“T’m a true artist, I am, in all 
branches of our noble profession, and if 
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it hadn’t been for a series of unfortu- 
nate incidents in which I detected the 
finger of an angry and avenging Provi- 
dence, I would be riding around in my 
racing automobile to-day, instead of 
this hard bottomed freight car. 

“T was working alone, them days, 
for no true artist deigns to make en- 
tangling alliances with bungling assist- 
ants, especially when there’s likely to 
be swag to divide. I spotted the house 
of a rich old gal over on the East Side 
whose hubby had just shuffled loose 
from these mortal traces and left her 
five thousand life insurance. 

“ With the true spirit, I studied out 
every room in that shanty, and figured 
just how I would do it when the psy- 
chological moment arrived. The way I 
shadowed the insurance agent would 
have made the heroes of Scotland Yard 
turn green, and when I saw him carry- 
ing a little grip into the old lady’s 
house, I knew the job was to be done 
that self-same night, before she got to 
the bank with the bag of tin. 

“T won’t weary you, my attentive 
hearers, with all the harrowing details 
(nor will I divulge the secrets of my 
success); but I had it figured out to a 
logical certainty just where she would 
put that wad of chink. Did I guess 
right? Well, my methods, based on 
science, couldn’t possibly go wrong or 
lead me astray. 

“The night was dark as the bed- 
room of a nigger family, and the rain 
poured down to beat hallelujah—the 
Oregon mist, you know. Ever and anon, 
as the story-books say, you could hear 
the rush of the river and the lonesome 
toot of a steamboat waiting at the draw 
of the bridge. 

“ Along about one o’clock I crawled 
through a cellar window, after having 
taken the precaution of chloroforming 
a small dog that had a bad habit of 
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barking. Then I conducted the most 
thorough personal canvass of that house 
that possibly ever was made. 

“ Besides that five thousand bones— 
which, speaking of whisky, was right 
where I figured it wowld be—I made on 
that same graft a gold watch, some rare 
jewels, and other articles of a minor 
nature. Then came the rapid get-away, 
and then a period of general prosperity 
for your old friend Jimmy. 

“Say, I lived high for a couple of 
weeks! I bought a lot of swell clothes, 
registered at the Portland Hotel, and 
lived like a very prince, smoking two-bit 
cigars and riding round in rubber tired 
livery rigs. | 

“Oh, I was on Easy Street then, all 
right; and it made the cruel disillusion- 
ment, as the novels might say, all the 
more crushing when I let my foot slip. 

“ All went well until I began to get 
too proud. I began to feel too secure; 
{ thought nothing could touch me. 

“YT got personally acquainted with 
the detective on my case; we grew quite 
chummy, and because he never sus- 
pected I was his man, you can realize 
how uppish I got. One day he says to 
me, ‘ Well, Jim, I guess [ll have to 
pass up that burglary case [’ve been 
working on—there ain’{ the slightest 
clue to the thing at all. Our man has 
probably got so far away that pursuit 
is useless.’ 

“ Next day I started out for a walk, 
and in an aimless fashion thought I 
might stroll past the scene of my crime 
—the murderer’s instinct, they say. It 
couldn’t do any harm, because the 
lice had given up their pursuit; besides, 
the street was a pleasant one to saunter 
in, with smooth, even walks and plenty 
of shade. 

“T happened to be wearing on my 
hand a plain gold ring—one of my 
spoils of war. It looked just like a 
thousand others, so I thought I could 
sport it with perfect impunity. 

“But just as I passed the house, 
looking like some Persian potentate or 
railroad president, out popped that lit- 
tle cur which I had fixed with the 
knockout drops on the eventful night. 
He snapped at my heels, barking like a 
dozen, and then made a grab for my 
hand; he drew blood, and made me for- 
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get for the moment that I was a Van- ~ 
derbilt—I cussed just like Skeleton 
Jimmy, and kicked the dog loose, only 
to see that ring of mine wedged in over 
a couple of his teeth. 

“Before I could grab him, he had 
run back into the yard and jumped into 
the lap of the widow, who was sitting on 
the porch, looking as blue as a wet dish- 


rag. 

“ And then I thought of the inscrip- 
tion engraved on the inside of that 
ring! Ye sweet heavens, what a shock 
that gave my nerves! 

“TI was paralyzed for a minute, for 
there was the blasting of all my cher- 
ished hopes—again quoting the novel- 
ist. That evidence would have hung me 
if burglary were a capital offense. 

“Tf you’d been there, boys, you'd 
have seen the record for rapid transit 
busted, for a fact. I lost my head com- 
pletely, and made a dash for liberty 
seldom equaled in these modern days. 

“TI boarded the first street car and 
went back to the hotel as fast as elec- 
tricity could take me. 

“ Well, I suppose 1 should have left 
town right away, and I see now that I 
rather played the fool; but when I got 
safely locked into my room [ began to 
reason with myself: probably the old 
lady didn’t see me; if she had, she 
would be so flustered by seeing that 
ring that she couldn’t give an intelli- 
gent description. I was having such a 
good time that [ finally let my better 
judgment have a rest. 

“So I decided to stay and never let 
on, and convinced myself that I was 
only loser to the extent of the ring, and 
a little skin where the dog got in his 
funny work. 

“ Now, the gold watch that I grafted 
from the old lady was the funniest 
thing you ever seen. It was one of the 
Swiss kind, and had a tick that was all 
its own. Instead of making a noise such 
as that Waterbury of Mike’s would, it 
had a sort of tinkle, as if a dinky little 
bell was tapping inside the case.. 

‘““ Besides that, it struck the hours 
in a soft, baby sort of way; that was 
what took my fancy, so I wore it; but in 
doing so made the worst mistake of all 
my life. 

“ One afternoon, as I was coming out 
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of a big store on Washington Street, 
there was a stiff wind blowing up from 
the river. A girl was walking along 
fast, carrying a grip and trying to man- 
age her skirts at the same time. 

“T didn’t happen to see her, and she 
didn’t see me till after she ran plump 
into me, head first. That girl was a 
peach, boys, with hair the most glo- 


riously and gorgeously red that it ever 


gets to be in this life. 

“T noticed its color, because a strand 
caught on a button of my vest and held 
the girl fast, with her left ear over the 
pocket that had the watch in. And just 
then the watch struck four!. 

“ That cooked my bacon, for the girl 
gave a squeal, jerked loose, and grabbed 
me with both hands, yelling for a po- 
liceman to come and arrest a burglar. 
Say, that girl had nerve; widow's 
daughter, you know, and she knew that 
watch by its tinkling. 

* Before I could recover from the 
shock, a big peeler had me in handcuffs, 
and the girl was telling him all about 
me and the gold ring her little dog had 
recovered from my possession. 

“The cop, of course, already had a 

description of me, and so off we went, 
like two little maids from school, arm in 
arm together. But I was game, I tell 
you. , 
“ When we got down to Third Street 
and were turning the corner, I 
wrenched loose, and, whacking the offi- 
cer with my manacles, made a break for 
the river. Before I got there I had 
my bracelets loose, so when I jumped off 
the dock into a skiff which happened to 
be moored there, I eould row like the 
mischief, - 

“I paddled in behind a steamboat 
that was just coming to its landing, 
and climbed on board, leaving the boat 
to drift. The police were watching the 
skiff, of course, and when they didn’t 
see me, supposed I was lying in the bot- 
tom to avoid being shot, in case they 
were to fire. 

As they never thought to look at the 
little steamboat, I got safe to land with- 
out being discovered. 

“That was a lesson to me, though; 
it taught me that Portland was no place 
for an ambitious young man like my- 
self.” 
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“T call that good luck,” commented 
the one-legged stranger, as the narra- 
tor paused reflectively; “the most for- 
tunate run a man in your business 
could hope for.” 

“So far, yes,” replied Jimmy, “ but 
future happinesses or sorrows are en- 
hanced by past pain or pleasure. You 
see the point—the luck of the begin- 
ning made what happened later three 
times as hard to endure. Besides, the 
present incident hadn’t ended yet. 

“T dodged along some side streets 
back to the hotel without sight of a 
blue-coat. In those days I wore a full 
beard, a magnificent specimen of 
hirsute adornment; so I shaved clean, 
as a sort of temporary disguise. 

“It was a good one, too, for me—at 
least, I couldn’t recognize myself in the 
glass. Then I changed my coat. 

“T thought I wouldn’t have time to 
catch the four-fifty Corvallis train if I 
stopped to change my vest and pants, 
so out I rushed with the ones I had on. 
I was disguised, too, for about a hun- 
dred feet from the hotel I met the po- 
liceman who had arrested me, and he 
passed me up without a second glance. 

“Well, I was just in time for my 
train—jumped on as it was pulling out, 
and fell into a seat by the door. 

“Tm safe, now,’ I said to myself, 
but there’s where I made another mis- 
take. 

“T settled back comfortably in the 
seat arftl tried to go to sleep; fact is, I 
was almost dozing when I saw some- 
body at the other end of the car that 
made me pretty near freeze up inside; 
for there, sure as I’m laying here, was 
that red-headed girl I had met under 
such romantic circumstances so short a 
time before. 

“Beside her, sure as pop, was her 
mother, the widow, or I’m a Chinaman! 

“What could I do? The train was 
whizzing along like a streak of light- 
ning, and we were going down a rocky 
slope, so I couldn’t jump the cars. But 
then, I figured there was no use get- 
ting scared—I was. probably safe 
enough, for if the cop didn’t recognize 
me it wasn’t likely those women cculd. 
even if they should turn around and see 
me. 

“ However, my insides gave a wrench 
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when I saw that girl get up and head 
for the ice-water tank at my end of the 
car. She came along the aisle, cool as a 
cucumber and pretty enough to elope 
with. 

“ What with fear and admiration of 
her looks, my face must have been an 
odd thing as I stared at her all the way; 
for she suddenly fixed those azure eyes 
of hers on me as if in a sort of wonder. 
Even then I couldn’t take my lamps 
off her face; but she didn’t recognize 
me till her eyes happened to fall lower. 

“Then I saw my mistake in not 
changing my vest, for there, tangled 
around a button, was a lock of the red- 
dest hair that Shakespeare ever 
dreamed of! 

“You should have seen that girl 
when she spied that wisp; her cyes 
got big as dollars; she stopped dead still 
and grabbed at her bosom, and then 
yelled ‘Mama!’ and ‘Police!’ Why, 
boys, she didn’t know me, but you 
couldn’t fool her on her own hair. 

“J thought the game was up that 
time, sure; of course I tried to pretend 
I was innocent, but that lock of hair 
was too much—even for me. ‘It’s 
Fate,’ I says to myself; ‘no use trying 
to dodge Destiny.’ 

“ When a pretty girl calls for help, it 
is really surprising how many gallant 
fellows are in hearing. Every man in 
the car grabbed me, I guess, when she 
had finished telling about the burglary. 

“The conductor telegraphed ahead 
to have me arrested at McMinnville. 
Meanwhile, five big men stood over me 
to see that I committed no more burg- 
laries till we got there. 

“T tried to bluff the gang; but as I 
was not altogether convinced myself, 
of course I couldn’t hope to convince 
anybody else that I was all right. Still, 
it takes a good deal to keep a good man 
down; I began to ruminate while those 
big men were standing over me like 
swords of Damocles. 

“ Suddenly a glorious scheme for de- 
liverance burst upon me just as the 
train was pulling out of Forest Grove. 
I remembered that I was hunting pheas- 
ants in that region once, and so I knew 
that the railroad track ran through 
quite a stretch of swamp just beyond 
this town. 
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“<«Say, pardner,’ I remarked, quiet- 
like, to the man next to me, ‘I’m going 
to get a drink at that there ice tank.’ 

“So I jumped up and went across 
the car. All of a sudden I opened the 
door into the wash room and slammed it 
behind me. Then I jumped out of the 
car window and went in up to my neck 
in the soft, oozy mud beside the track. 

“ Say, that was a close shave! The 
train went thundering on by, and night 
came down, hiding me from all the 
world. 

“T felt safe when I got out of that 
swamp, but oh, so dirty! Walking to a 
near by farm-house, I told them how I 
had fallen into the swamp while going 
along the track in the darkness. My 
tale was so pitiful that they told me to 
stay all night and they would clean my 
clothes. 

“The old lady gave me some supper 
and put me to bed on a cot in the gar- 
ret. 

“Tm sorry I ain’t got a better place 
to put ye,’ she said, sort of apologetie, 
‘but I’ve only got one spare bed in the 
house, and my sister and her daughter 
from Portland is coming out to-night. 
They’d ought to be here now; but 
maybe they got off the train at Dilley 
and walked over—it ain’t quite so fur 
as ’tis from the Grove.’ 

“Then she went down-stairs, and I 
dropped asleep, for I was dog tired, and 
the relief at being free was so great that 
I could have slept anywheres. 

“In about half an hour I was 
awakened by the sound of voices down 
stairs, and a great kissin’ and laughing 
that told me they’d come. I was drop- 
ping off again, when, scat my buttons, 
if I didn’t hear that deep contralto 
voice that had been sounding in my 
dreams! 

“Only, instead of ‘Police’ it was 
saying, ‘Oh, auntie, we’ve been having 
such a terrible experience with a crim- 
inal!’ And out came the story again. 

“What do vou call that, boys, if not 
hard luck? Well, when that girl got 
to where I had jumped out the car win- 
dow into the swamp, the old lady let 
out a squeal and hollered, ‘Then he’s 
up-stairs this blessed minute! Oh, 
Mary, he’ll murder us all!’ 

“Such a fit of hysterics as followed 
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you never heard. As for me, I was out 
of bed ina second. — 7 

“My clothes were down-stairs being 
cleaned, so you can imagine my predica- 
ment. But by the light of the moon 
which had just risen, I perceived a suit 
of overalls hanging on a nail, all cov- 
ered with cobwebs and dust. 

“ Hastily donning these, I prepared 
to take another sneak. I felt mighty 
shaky, though Pm not superstitious by 
nature, for my bad luck was getting to 
a point unheard of in the annals of our 
craft. But with an agility that would 
have surprised you, I slid down an ivy 
vine to the ground and started ’cross 
lots for somewhere else. 

“ Now, when I put on those overalls 
I made a mistake one should never be 
guilty of: I forgot to examine the pock- 
ete. 

“Tf I had done that, I’d have found 
that wasp’s nest before it found me— 
and I wouldn’t have emitted such a yell 
when those brutes began stinging as to 
call out every male man about the 
premises the way I did. 

“Yes, boys, they nailed me, and I 
again confronted those azure blue eyes 
and caught the golden gleam of that 
flaming hair. It makes me grow sad and 
sentimental every time I think of it. 

“It’s no use, I says to her; ‘I 
might as well give up. Fate is surely 
against me; the Goddess of unhappy 
Chance has pitted herself against my 
‘utmost cunning.’ 

““T guess you are right,’ she says, 
‘but—what did you ever do it for?’ 

“She spoke so pitying like that I 
pretty near disgraced the profession. 
I said, rather broken voiced, and with 
a big chunk in my throat: . 

“*T don’t know why I did it, miss— 
I surely don’t. If I'd imown it was 
your house, I certainly wouldn’t have 
touched a penny.’ 

““*Qh, mama, he’s sorry,’ she says, 
and commenced to blubber, and then I 
did disgrace us all and bellered like a 
baby. 
“ But that didn’t condone my offense 
in the eyes of the law, you can bet your 
suspenders on that. The jury was out 
three minutes, and then the judge said 
‘Ten years.’ ” 

Skeleton Jimmy sighed deeply, and 
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lay quiet on the car floor, gazing medi- 
tatively at the streak of light beside 
the closed door. 

“ Well, did you serve the State?” at 
length ventured one of his listeners. 

“If it hadn’t been for some more bad 
luck,” resumed Skeleton mournfully, 
“T wouldn’t have had to do that. On 
the way to Salem the train that was 
taking me to the pen was wrecked. Of 
course, for a man of my resources such 
a coincidence was a cinch. So I struck 
for tall timber and got clear away again. 

“T got over to the mountains and 
spent two days trying to lose myself 
from the dogs I knew were after me. 
Along about dusk on the third day I 
saw them coming through the trees, 
snuffing at my tracks. That made me 
feel nervous, of course, but I wasn’t 
going to keel over then, after all the 
trouble I’d had, so I shot the dogs and 
made for a deep canyon some little dis- 
tance away. 

“Just then came the climax of my 
misfortune, the culmination (to quote 
the novelist again) of all my hard luck. 
A sudden thunder storm broke aroun:! 
me—I had noticed it brewing for some 
time—and then the lightning flashed 
and the thunder rolled across*the sky 
like empty beer kegs down the cellar. 
steps; the rain came down in sheets, 
and I felt glad of that, for it would 
wash out my tracks and throw off my 
pursuers. ; 

“Alas for fond hopes! Just as [ 
reached the friendly shelter of the can- 
yon and was hugging myself on getting 
clear away a bolt of lightning struck 
a tree, and a chunk of the shattered 
trunk fell, striking me on the head. 

“That was the last! When I came to 
myself again, I found myself in the 
middle of a posse, strapped to a horse 
and headed towards Salem. Oh, Lord, 
them was close shaves! ” 

The freight was slowing up for a 
station, and came to a dead stop as he 
finished his biography.- The door of the 
box-car slid open, and a brakeman 
climbed in. 

“ Clear out, you hoboes; can’t ride no 
further on this train! ” 

“Oh, heavens,” sighed Skeleton 
Jimmy, scrambling hastily down. 
“Such hard luck wag never seen.” 


THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS, 


The man who lost his fortune, and the varying vicissitudes through which he passed tn 
endeavoring to earn his bread. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FORTUNE GONE. 


KNEW as soon as Haviland entered 
my room that what I feared had 
happened. 

“Ts it as bad as that? ” I asked. 

“Bad as what?” he asked, sinking 
into a chair. “ What do you know?” 

“T know,” I answered, “that you 
have the sorriest face on earth, and 
have come here to tell me something 
and fear to tell it.” 

To gain time and compose himself he 
lighted a cigar and crossed one leg over 
the other. 

“ Haviland,” I said, “when I em- 
ployed you to take up my affairs I knew 
they were in bad shape. As a lawyer, 
you were better qualified than I to deal 
with them. Now you know the worst. 
Let me share that knowledge.” 

“ Merrill,” he said, “I scarcely know 
what to say. It is so much worse than I 
thought.” 

“ Worse than I pictured to you!” 

“ Infinitely worse.’ 

“Jt rather staggers me to imagine 
how it could be worse. I told you that 
Garton, the executor, said there was 
nothing left of my little fortune.” 

“ What Garton said was true enough, 
but you have heard only part of the 
tale. Garton claims two thousand dol- 
lars more.’ 

“ Garton—claims—let me understand 
you—Haviland—this——” 

“ Brace up, old man. Don’t weaken. 
Have a drop of whisky. These things 
take place every day, you know.” 

“TI wouldn’t want them to take place 
every day with me. You say I owe Gar- 
ton two thousand dollars? ” 

“T don’t say it. Garton does.” 

“But for what? He said only a 


month ago that there were twenty 
and last week that he 


thousand left, 
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had lost it. Now he wants two thou- 
sand. This is too much, Haviland.” 

“T think it is a bluff, myself. But 
I have studied the thing thoroughly 
and I cannot see a single step to take.” 

“Then I am ruined.” 

He fidgeted around in his chair and 
puffed harder on his cigar. 

“It amounts to that, I suppose,” he 
said, “but you are young.” 

“All T have left now is the five thou- 
sand in the hands of Pufford, who 
promised he would double it in six 
months, and the eight thousand in the 


‘doubtful securities of the O. Y. & T.” 


“Yes, and I am sorry—I hate to 
spring all this at once, Merrill, but Puf- 
ford’s office is closed, and he has ab- 
sconded. The affairs of the O. Y. & T. 
are in such shape that I’d rather give 
my shares away than hold them.” 

“Good God! Do you mean to say I 
am penniless? ” 

“Tf what you told me of your affairs 
is correct, it amounts to about that.” 

“Great Heaven! What can I do?” 

“ Brace up. Of course you have been 
made a victim. I can see that. Left 
without business experience, those you 
trusted have played you false. But you 
are young, and can begin a career for 
yourself.” 

I laughed bitterly. 

“ Yes, at thirty there is great hope 
of a career. What shall I do? Borrow 
a boot-blacking stand? I couldn’t pay 
for it.” 

Haviland looked around my room. 
It was carpeted with velvet, choice 
paintings hung on its walls, and the 
furniture was of the best. 

“T suppose,” I said, “ you are right.” 

“T was not aware I had said any- 
thing,” he answered in a surprised way. 

“You did not in words, but your eyes. 
spelled pawnshop.” : 

He laughed. 
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“ My dear Merrill,” he said, “ you are 
mistaken. If my eyes expressed any- 
thing, it was sympathy for you in this 
plight. I wish I could get you out of 
it, but unfortunately I can’t. I will 
say, however, that if Garton shows up 
to own anything I[’ll bring suit.” 

“Why not bring suit anyhow?” I 
asked. “Then you'll find out if he has 
anything. Heavens! He has my twenty 
thousand.” 

Haviland stretched out his palm in 
a helpless way. 

“What can I do? It costs money to 
begin a suit.” 

“Well, let us take your expression 
when you looked around the room as a 
guide. All I have is here. [f have good 
clothes, and you see what else, includ- 
ing this diamond ring. Will all this 
bring enough to pay for a suit? ”’ 

“Why—I think so—if happily dis- 
posed of. I wouldn’t do anything rash, 
you know. Garton has plenty of 
money.” 

“ But can’t we beat him with justice 
on our side? ” 

“Well—we might. I don’t say we 
could, and I won’t say we could not. 
But what will -you do?” 

“J can’t eat this furniture.” 

“ No, that’s true enough. Well, think 
it over and come around and see me. 
I’m sorry, old man. I wish I could hav 
helped you.” | 

He was gone. Left alone with my 
gloomy thoughts, I grew almost desper- 
ate 


What was I to do? I was thirty, had 
no business training, and the hundred 
thousand dollars left by my father was 
reduced to a few bits of furniture and 
some paintings. 

I had trusted Garton, who had been 
appointed executor, for [ was but nine- 
teen when my father died, and he had 
kept me supplied with sufficient funds 
for my needs. I had invested some of 
my savings, had made some money, lost 
more, and now had lost all.. | 

I had some idea of going out to kill 
Garton. But of what use would that be 
tome? It would, of course, enable me 


to end an existence that promised to be 


miserable. But in what sort of way? I 
had no desire to leave this life dis- 
honored. 
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I trusted Haviiand. He had been a 
club friend, and was a rising young law- 
yer. I thought over what he had said. 

I went to the club that night, met 
Haviland, and played a game or two of 
whist with him, and during the progress 
of the games he spoke of my affairs in 
the O. Y. & T. He seemed to think per- 
haps he could recover something. 

Explanation did not disclose how, but 
I thought he knew more about it than 
I did, and I told him to try. 

“Are you looking for Pufford?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I am looking. But I have no 
news as yet.” 

Not a word was said about Garton. I 
returned to my room, and sat down 
with a pipe to think. 

I have read of men who had a novel 
to write, or a love problem to solve, 
sitting down with a pipe to think. But 
I sat down to think how to save myself. 
from absolute penury. 

I resolved to sue. Having reached 
this resolve, and breathing vengeance 
on Garton, I went to bed. Early in the 
morning I had a dealer in my rooms. 

He offered me a fair price for my 
stuff, and I accepted it. He sent for a 
van, and I went as fast as possible to 
Haviland’s office. 

I found my lawyer deep in the study 
of some great work on law. He looked 
up and nodded. 

“ Take a seat, old man,” he said care- 
lessly. 

* Haviland,” I said, “I have sold the 
last stick I possess. I have decided to 
sue Garton. When can you begin? ” 

Haviland drew a cigar from his 
pocket, as he always did when he 
wanted to gain time, and puffed at it 
for a moment. 

“ Merrill, old fellow,” he said, “I ad- 
vise you not to do any such thing.” 

“Why? You said you’d sue if you 
had the money.” 

“TI-know. But that was different. 
You don’t know, but I will explain that 
changes have taken place since I saw 
you last. I cannot bring suit for you 
against Mr. Garton.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, why not?” 

Well, I'll tell you. The O. Y. & T. 
changed hands last night, and Mr. Gar- 
ton was made president. And he, know- 
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ing of my—er—well, call it ability or 
anything you like, has made me attor- 
ney for the company. Of course you 
see——” 

“ Good-day,” I said. “Is there a 
single honest man in the world?” 

“ Well, now, really, you—should not 
—think ill—good-day, old man.” 

I left his office, stepped out into the 
chill Chicago air without a dollar save 
what was coming from the dealer, with- 
out a home, without a prospect, and 
with thirty years of my life wasted, and 
perhaps thirty more to spend in misery. 

Truly, James Merrill, formerly of 
the best society, was a thing to be 
scorned, but perhaps at the same time 
to be pitied. 

I knew wherein lay my own deficien- 
cies. I had a world to fight that knew 
them also. 

I thrashed about in my mind to think 
of a single friend. I could think of 
none. My heart became as stone and I 
anathematized all men. © 


CHAPTER II. 


A CHANGE OF BASE. 


' 


THE unenviable position in which I 
so suddenly found myself was little less 
than maddening. I returned to my 
room and sat down to think. 

One thing was certain, and that was 
I must get to work. I ran over in my 
mind all the places that could be con- 
sidered available, and then made a list 
of them. 

The following morning, having sold 
all my valuable belongings, and finding 
myself with two thousand dollars in 
cash, I started out full of hope. 

I did not dislike work in the abstract, 
but knew nothing about it in the con- 
crete. 

The first person I approached was 
the president of a large corporation. 
He received me graciously, as I had 
frequently been at his mansion at re- 
ceptions. 

He listened with considerable amaze- 
ment while I related what had hap- 
pened to my fortune, and looked out of 
the window while I asked him for em- 
ployment. 

“Mr. Merrill,” he said slowly. “T 
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sincerely regret what has occurred. 
But at present there is not a vacancy in 
the office. I would be pleased to give 
you employment if I could.” 

“ But surely, employing hundreds, as 
you do, you could find a small place 
from which I might work my way up!” 
I said. 

“T regret the necessity of saying no. 
You see, our people are trained to our 
work. We take on only young em- 
ployees and advance them as they de- 
serve advancement. I could hold out no 
encouragement to you, which is unfor- 
tunate, as I like you personally. If a 
small loan—now—twenty-five——” 

“IT have two thousand in my 
pocket!” I said indignantly. “It is not 
charity, but honest employment I am 
after.” | | 

“My, my!” he said. “ With two 
thousand dollars a man can do almost 
anything. My dear fellow, you have the 
world before you. Take care of it, be 
upright and honorable, and I assure you 
success will come.” 

This from a man in whose house I 
had drunk champagne and danced! 

“Till be upright, and success will 
come,” I said. “I am learning to be 
truly grateful to my friends for good 
advice.” 

I bowed and walked out. I next went 
to the manager of a railroad. He was 
not a friend, but a club acquaintance, 
and had frequently made me offers of 
passes when I did not need them. 

“Mr. Burr,” I said, “I have come to 
ask for a position on your road—in the 
office.” . , : 

“You! Why, Merrill, what’s the 
matter? ” 

“The matter is, that I have been 
robbed, and find myself reduced to what 
is nothing as compared to what I once 
enjoyed. I do not wish to waste time, 
but get right to work. Can you put me 
at it?” 

He chewed the end of his pen-holder. 

“You see—you lack the technical 
knowledge of railroading,” he said, 
“and even in office work this is essen- 
tial. I am afraid, too, that at this time 
the case is hopeless, for we are thinking 
of reducing our force instead of in- 
creasing it. In what manner did vou 
lose your fortune? ” 
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“Through the dishonesty of others.” 

“T hope you have not been specula- 
ting. That’s bad.” 

“T have not. I was content to live 
on what I had, with my books and 
paintings, and now I find that the life 
of a scholar does not fit one to com- 
pete with a raw youth who knows noth- 
ing.” 

Mr. Burr smiled. 

“That sounds a little rough,” he 
said, “ but in the main it is true. Your 
dreamy scholastic life, as art connois- 
seur, reader of scientific books, and 
so forth, unfits you for the practical 
side of life. On the other hand, I can 
take a raw youth, and if there is any- 
thing in him, I can mold him, whip him 
into shape, and in a few years make a 
hard headed, practical man of him.” 

“Then you refuse to consider the re- 
quest ? ” 

“ Well—don’t say I refuse. I simply 
cannot. It is impossible at this time.” 

“Very well,” I rejoined. “I suppose 
I'll get a crack at something.” 

“Oh, the world is full of opportun- 
ities for honorable men,” he answered. 
“ By the way, if you find it necessary to 
leave Chicago to find employment come 
to me. [ll see to yoyr transportation.” 

“Thank you,” I said, with a lump 
rising in my throat. 

“JT am now not James Merrill, the 
gentleman,” I told myself when once 
more on the street. “I am a mendicant. 
There are vast opportunities for an 
honorable man. Well, if I get any more 
platitudes I certainly will think I have 
heretofore been looked upon as dishon- 
orable.” 

From Burr’s office I went to other 
concerns, and at every one I met with 
the same responses. One man, a large 
contractor, offered me laboring work. 

“You ain’t fit for it,” he said, “ and 
it’s an insult to offer it to you. But it’s 
all I’ve got, and if you need it you can 
have it. But don’t take it till you have 
to 33 


“T thank you,”.I said, grasping his 
hand. “ You are the first to offer even 
that. I scarcely think I need do it, but 
if it should come to that I will remem- 
ber.” | | 

I went to a bank where I had form- 


erly deposited large sums. The presi- 
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dent had always met me with smiles and 
handshakes. He looked up coldly as I 
entered. 

“How do you do, Mr. Merrill?” he 
asked, with none of his old cordiality. 

I stated my case plainly. He listened 
indifferently. 

“These sudden changes do occur, 
and they are sad when they come,” he 
said. “I myself was a poor boy. But 
with determination I climbed upward.” 

“That is no doubt true, but I have 
taken a plunge,” I said. “ What I want 
is something to do to earn enough to 
live on.” 

“Yes, and no doubt you will find it. 
Unfortunately, we are full now. And 
again, I fear you have not the qualities 
of a banker. You are—er—a dreamer.” 

“IT must have been when I thought I 
had friends,” I answered. “ But I am 
waking up.” 

“Don’t allow yourself to get misan- 
thropic. And above all, retain your in- 
tegrity.” 

“Rot!” I burst out. “Every man I 
go to tells me that, and yet the very 
men who robbed me are high in society 
and would tell me the same thing. In- 
tegrity! Is there such a thing? ” 

“Oh, yes. You are growing bitter. 
But as a scholar, would not literature 
be a good field? ” 

“Perhaps, but that takes time. I 
had thought of that.” 

“TI would advise it. Or, if you still 
wish employment, why not try other 
cities? I have always believed that 
when a man is down, fallen from a high 
place in society, he does better in a new 
place. Why not go to New York?” 

“But I don’t know any one in New 

York.” 
- “Certainly. That is where the ad- 
vantage comes in. You see—I will be 
frank with you—the men at the head of 
large concerns in Chicago have known 
you as a friend and equal. They would 
not like to employ you, for they would 
feel reluctant to ignore the former inti- 
macies, and yet it is common knowl- 
edge that an employee who is an inti- 
mate is not a good employee.” —__. 

“Some more Chicago ethics,” I said 
with alaugh. “I think I will take your 
advice and go to New York.” 

“T would.” he returned, with a look 
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of relief. “Go to the big, wicked city, 
and I am sure you will succeed.” 

I thanked him, and left. 

Certainly I had never supposed it 
was so difficult to find employment. I 
was educated, refined in my tastes, and 
saw crude and slovenly clerks domg 
work that was denied me. 

I returned, discouraged, to my room, 
wrote out resignations from all my 
clubs, packed my grip, and took a train 
for New York, 

I seemed to feel a sense of relief and 
renewed hope when we were outside of 
my native city. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


MR. MERRILL MAKES AN OUTSPOKEN AC- 
QUAINTANCE. 


ARRIVING in New York late at night, 
I went at once to the Grand Union 
Hotel, thinking to select a cheap board- 
ing-house the following day. This lL 
successfully accomplished, and was, 
within twenty-four hours, comfortably 
situated in a house on West Twenty- 
Third Street. 

I had few of my belongings with me, 
for I was not yet certain that I would 
be any better success in New York than 
in Chicago, and as my rent was paid in 
advance, I had simply locked the door, 
taking with me such things as I needed 
for a brief stay. 

On the following day I started out 
with a stout heart, and, with the idea 
of being methodical in my search, rode 
to the extreme end of the elevated road, 
and got off at the Battery. 

There was certainly hope, I thought, 


as I looked at the great business build- ~ 


ings and the crowds of ‘hurrying peo- 
ple when I had reached Broadway. I 
had not known there was 8o much bus- 
tle in the business world, so engrossed 
had I been with my studies and my col- 
lecting. 

I entered the first large building, and 
read the name of a banking house that 
was constantly in the papers. I tried 
there. 

When I asked to see the president, I 
was informed that if I wished to open 
an account the cashier would accommo- 
date me, I said that was not what I 
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had come for. Then I was asked what 
my business was, and I told. 

“The president is very busy,” was 
the reply, “and besides, there are no 
vacancies,” 

I started out again, and went 
through the entire building asking for 
employment, with the same result. 

Not yet discouraged, and still feeling 
that in that great city there was surely 
a place for me, I walked a short dis- 
tance and entered the office of a large 
insurance company. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the agreeable politeness of the 
man who accosted me with the inquiry 
of what I wanted, and nothing could 
equal his immediate change when he 
learned. | 

“We have no clerical vacancies,” he 
said, “and our list of brokers and 
agents is complete.” 

The insurance business failing, I 
next applied at a broker’s office. 

I was greeted with smiles, for I was 


-well dressed. But the smiles faded 


when it was learned that I did not have 
money to invest, and again I went into 
the street disappointed. 

By noon I had worked as far as Wall 
Street, and had received no encourage- 
ment. Some went so far as to write 
down my name and promise to keep 
me in mind when an employee was 
wanted. 

I had my dinner at a Park Row res- 
taurant, and continued my quest. 

By night I was well-nigh exhausted, 
and not sorry to learn that by four 
o’clock the big houses were beginning 
to empty their offices. I marveled that 
I, with what had always been consid- 
ered good attainments, was one alone 
in all that vast hurrying throng who 
could not earn my bread. 

When I reached my: boarding-house 
I found a gentleman sitting on the 
stoop smoking a cigar. 

A piazza ran across the front of the 
house, which set quite a distance back 
from the street, and his easy manner in- 
dicated that he was well satisfied with 
himself, which certainly I was not. 

He nodded at me familiarly, and 
spoke. 

“ Getting warmer,” he said. “Think 
it'll settle down to a broiler by to-mor- 
row.” 
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“IT am quite warm,” I said, and in 
truth the perspiration was uncomfort- 
ably clammy. 

“ Board here?” he asked. 

* Yes; I obtained a room here yester- 
day.” 

“It’s a good place. Mrs. Lorking sets 
a good table. Queer lot, though, the 
gang.” 

“ You mean the boarders? ” 

“ Yeh, sure. You'll see. Hanged if it 
ain’t like a circus sometimes! ” 

I did not admire his stamp, but he 
was so evidently inclined to be friendly 
that I did not wish to seem churlish. 
He was dressed expensively, but in a 
more flashy manner than was to my 
taste. 

He wore a heavy watch chain with a 
huge gold chain set with a ruby. He 
had a fine diamond ring, and also a dia- 
mond in his scarf. I had never worn 
jewelry, but of course, if he liked it, 
that was none of my business. 

“ My name’s Jarvis,” he said. “ Have 
a cigar?” 

“Thank you, I prefer my pipe,” I 
said, and then I handed him my card. 

Well, Mr. Jarvis proved not to be a 
very disagreeable companion, and we 
entered the house together. I found 
that he occupied the room next to mine. 
After a good wash I joined him again, 
and we went to the dining-room. 

The company assembled was very re- 
spectable in appearance. There was one 
old lady who nibbled everything with 
the front of her false teeth, and one 
old gentleman who, as I was introduced, 
made quick to tell me that he was re- 
tired, had plenty of money, and lived in 
a boarding-house because he liked the 
congenial company. 

Mr. Jarvis winked at me, and the 
congenial company fell to on the 
viands. 

A young lady who proved to be a 
' stenographer and typist sat next to me, 
and I drew her into conversation. She 
smiled all the time, even while she was 
eating, and showed her white teeth. 
She was pretty and vivacious. Her 
name was Mamie Stewart. 

“Did I understand you came from 
Chicago? ” she asked. 

“Yes, that is my home,” [ said. 

“That’s funny.” 
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I could see nothing extremely comi- 
cal in it, and perhaps exhibited some- 
thing like curiosity in my glance. 

“7 mean that a man like you should 
come from Chicago. I always thought 
that men in Chicago ate with their 
knives and swore when they talked.” 

Mr. Jarvis roared. 

“ Not all, Miss Stewart,” I said. 

“My husband was a Chicago gen- 
tleman,” snapped the old lady. “ There 
1s more refinement in Chicago than in 
New York.” 

““Oh, what nonsense! ” said a young 
man whom I afterward learned was a 
beginner in journalism. “Seems I’ve 
heard that before.” 

Mr. Jarvis winked again at me, and 
in ten minutes more the congenial 
company was involved in a_ heated 
argument. 

IT grew weary of it all and went to 
my room. Mr. Jarvis joined me there, 
coming in unannounced, and proposed 
a stroll. I was too worn out and dis- 
couraged to find pleasure in the propo- 
sition. 

“ What’s your line? ” he asked. 

“ Nothing at present,” I said. “I am 
here in search of employment. You 
seem, Mr. Jarvis, to be a well-to-do man. 
Can you think of an opening for me 
anywhere ? ” 

“What do you like?” he asked, look- 
ing at me studiously. 

*“* Anything that is honorable and will 
pay a living,” I said. 

“Yes, that’s so. It won’t do to be 
too particular. But the trouble is, 
things that are honorable don’t pay so 
much as they used to pay. You’ve got 
a chance in the world if you want to 
risk a bit.” 

“In what way? Risk what?” 

“ Any old thing. Now you are a nice 
gentleman. You wouldn’t do what I 
do.” 

“What do you do?” I asked. 

“T am a gambler.” 

“ A gambler! ” 

“Yes, it’s a game of chance, this 
world is. It ain’t any worse staking 
your money on a card than it is on the 
rise or fall of stocks.” 

“ But—there is a difference,” I ven- 
tured. 

“You bet there’s a difference,” he 
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replied. “One goes to the Tombs and 
the other to church.” 

We chatted thus for a time, and then 
Mr. Jarvis, saying that he must be go- 
ing, left me to my thoughts. 

I was now fairly discouraged. After 
a life of comfort and refined ease, I 
had come to this. I resolved that as 
soon as I could find work I would also 
find another and more agreeable board- 
ing-house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A GAMBLER. 


I met Mr. Jarvis at the breakfast 
table the following morning, and his 
rotund figure, his evident satisfaction 


with himself and the world, had an- 


effect upon me that was almost inde- 
scribable. 

I knew that, comparing man with 
man, I was far more competent than he. 
Yet he, after a night spent at the gam- 
ing tables, was ready for a day of ease 
or sport, while I, compelled by neces- 
sity, was about to start out on an- 
other discouraging eight hours of 
search for employment. 

Somehow I felt the uselessness of it 
all. My replies had been so uniformly 
similar that I half knew just what I 
would get that day. But I had a talk 
with Jarvis before I started, and he 
gave me a new idea. 

“ What are you going to do to-day? ” 
he asked. 

“The same as yesterday; search for 
work.” 

“It’s a hard job. Have you adver- 
tised ? ” 

“No, I had not thought of that.” 

“That might bring something. 
it in all the papers.” . 

I spent most of the morning, and 
about ten dollars, placing advertise- 
ments in the various papers. I worded 
them as well as I could, hoping the 
phraseology would attract employers. 

I then began at Chambers Street 
and worked northward on Broadway. 
The first place I entered was a large 
sporting goods house. 

I asked to see the senior member of 
the firm, and learned that he had just 
arrived. I was conducted to his office. 

“‘T am glad to see you, Mr, Merrill,” 
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he said, looking at my card and motion- 
ing to a chair. “ What can I do for you 
this morning ? ” 

“T’ve come, sir, 
ment.” 

“Employment! Then you saw our 
advertisement.” 

“No, sir, I have not seen that, and 
did not know you had advertised for 
help. But I am making a persistent ef- 
fort to obtain a position, and in my 
journeyings came in here.” 

“'We’ve had some applications,” he 
said, “and one or two I have consid- 
ered favorably. What has been your 
experience? ” 

¢ Why—rP ve. been robbed by trusted 
men—and 

“No, no!” he said with a smile. “1 
mean in our line.” 

“T have had none. But I think 

“'That’s it, you see. We want a man 
who——” 

A clerk entered, and a few words of 
conversation followed. 

“We want a gun expert,” said the 
head of the firm. “ You say you have 
been robbed. Do you mean—what do 
you mean anyway?” - 

“T have been comfortably well off, 
sir. I have never worked.” 

“Oh, I see. And your fortune is 
gone.” | 

“Yes, but not spent by me. My in- 
come was sufficient for my needs. But 
the men in whose care my money was 
placed have it all now.” 

“ Well—while you were rich—were 
you inclined to sport?” 

“No, I cannot say that I was. I gave 
my time and attention to the collection 
of books and paintings.” 

“That would scarcely qualify you to 
sell guns and boxing gloves and skates 
and fishing rods, would it? ” 

“TI think I could do so if any one 
wanted to buy them.” 

Yes, a wooden Indian could do that. 
What we want is some one who can in- 
duce people to want to buy. I am sorry, 
but I don’t think, Mr. Merrill, that you 
would suit. Come in, however, any time, 
and I shall be glad to see you.” 

He picked up a paper knife, opened 
some letters, and I knew the interview 
was ended. 

I next entered a large railroad ticket 


to seek employ- 
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office. Here my reception was warm 
until my errand was known. Then my 
answer was short and decisive. 

Still hopeful, I went on and tried 
every sort of business establishment. 

It became more and more apparent 
that there was no place in the world for 
a man with no experience. 

Scholarship went for nothing. It was 
youth, hustle, and nerve that were 
wanted. 

I bought my dinner in a restaurant, 
and kept on doggedly, knowing that I 
would not succeed. At night Mr. Jar- 
vis asked me how I had fared. I told 
him my experience. 

“ Of course,” he said with an air of 
wisdom, “ you'll never get a job that 
way. Now, when that fellow in the 
sporting goods line asked you what ex- 
perience you had had, you up and told 
him none. You should have said that 
when you were rich you used to shoot 
and fish, knew all the different guns 
and rods, and could talk an iron post 
into the purchase of an outfit for camp- 
in 2”? 

“ But that would not be true.” 

. Jarvis, who was smoking, sol- 
emnly took his cigar from his lips, 
looked at me, and grinned. 

“ Merrill, I am a few years older than 
you, and let me tell you something. 
What’s wanted nowadays isn’t truth. 
It’s cheek. That man would have hired 
you if you had done as I say. 

“Truth? If every man in New York 
told the truth the place would stop 
business. Do you think the ministers at 
five and ten thousand dollars a year al- 
ways tell the truth? They tell what 
pleases the people who pay their sala- 
ries. Do you think the promoters of big 
schemes tell the truth? Look at the 
pages of the papers. 

“* Big mining business. Incomes as- 
sured. Dividends from the start. Stock 
sold for half par.’ Is that the truth? 
If the dividends were paid, if the stock 
was worth anything, do you think the 
people who held it would be advertising 
it for sale? Nit. 

“Those good things are snapped up 
without advertising. Good wine needs 
no bush. Now, let me tell you some- 
thing. Nobody in New York wants 
you.” 
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“Tt begins to look that way to me,” 
I answered. 

“JT thought you’d take a tumble. 
You’re too innocent. You've lived with 
your pipe and your books and pictures, 
and now they have no use for the 
knowledge you've gained. If you 
knew how to sell a gold brick, you could 
get a job. Half the stuff sold is nothing 
but gold bricks. Look sharp. The only 
way to succeed in this world is to do 
somebody.” 

“ That is a philosophy that never oc- 
curred to me,” I replied, “ and it is im- 
possible to believe it.” 

“ But I tell you it is true,” he said, 
getting warmer. “ Don’t I know this 
little old New York? Do you think I 
could wear these diamonds if I went 
looking for a job? Nit. I couldn’t write 
a good business letter to save my neck. 
But now I can write a good sized 
check.” 

“T cannot,” I said. “My money is 
going fast. I don’t know what I shall 
do when it is gone.” 

“ Oh, as for that, I rather like you, 
though you are not my style. You are 
above me, I admit. But we’d never get 
on very well. Yow’re too blamed hon- 
est. But nevertheless, don’t worry. As 
to a matter of a few dollars, you are 
always welcome to what you want. Let 
me know.” 

Something came up in my throat. 
Here was a man who, in my better days, 
I would have scorned, offering to loan 
me money. And it would be a loan 
with little prospect of return. 

Could it be possib'e, I asked myself, 
that a gambler was more generous than 
one of my own class? I Have since heard 
it said as a truth. 

We talked at considerable length, 
and Mr. Jarvis, though in a way rough 
in his speech, seemed to have a great 
fund of worldly wisdom, though how it 
would work if applied to the life of an 
honorable man I could not guess. 

“You stop going round asking for 
work,” he told me. “ You’ll never get 
any that way. If you were about seven 
feet high, built like a bull, with hands 
like a seal’s tail, you might get a job as 
a porter.” 

Mr. Jarvis’ hands were as white as 
mine. 
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“ But I would take that,” I said. “ It 
is honorable.” 

“Sure! Nobody denies that. But 
you couldn’t do the work. You are no 
pigmy, and you look strong, but it 
takes years of training to do that work. 

“T’ve often heard of fellows who said 
if it came to the worst they’d get out 
with pick and shovel on the street. 
Fudge! I couldn’t dig a yard of ditch 
jin a year. I’d break my back, and so 
would you. There are men—and there 
are men—and there are—horses,”’ said 
Mr. Jarvis. “Take a trotter and hitch 
him to a plow. See any straight furrow 
there? Nit. Have a cigar?” 

I took the proffered cigar. 

“You're all right, only you don’t 
know it,” he continued. “ Wait till you 
get some advertisements answered. 
Then when you go to a place, let me go 
with you. This thing is all wrong, a 
man like you going down in the world. 
You wouldn’t make a decent gambler, 
or I’d help you to that.” 

“No,” I said slowly, not wishing to 
offend one who seemed inclined to be 
generous. “TI don’t think I would like 
that.” 

Mr. Jarvis uttered a loud guffaw. 

“Like it! You! It’d kill you in a 
week. You’d give everything away. Oh, 
I don’t want you in my business. But 

let me do your talking. That’s all.” 

' J nodded and after a while retired, 
thinking, as I lay in bed trying to get 
to sleep, that perhaps, after all, Mr. 
Jarvis could assist me more than I 
could assist myself. Then I cursed my- 
self for being so helpless. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MUTUAL BANKING 


CIATION. 


REFUND ASSO- 


I PASSED two days in a sort of help- 
less way, trying to encourage myself in- 
to the belief that I was doing the best 
that could be done. 

At times I thought I was a weak, in- 
ferior mortal, unequal to the task of 
making my own way in the world. At 
others this would seem morbid and I 
would brace up and think of the an- 
swers that were sure to come to my ad- 
vertisements. | 
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I was acting under the guidance of 
Mr. Jarvis, whom I felt to be ignoble 
and beneath me. But then the idea 
would force itself upon me that Mr. 
Jarvis, whatever his grade of refine- 
ment, was a strong man, and one who 
did things. - 

I was beginning to see now that I 
had always been a dreamer. Unfitted 
by my life for anything dissimilar to it, 
I felt that it would be wise to listen 
somewhat to the advice of Mr. Jarvis, 
even if expressed in a language not har- 
monious to my ears. 

At the proper time I visited the 
newspaper offices and gathered in the 
replies. There were three in all. With- 
out opening them, I took them to the 
boarding-house, where I found Mr. Jar- 
vis entertaining himself with a huge 
cigar. 

“ Any luck?” he asked. 

“ Three,” I replied, realizing that my 
reply was about as grammatical as his 
own average remarks. 

“ Let’s see.” 

I opened one and handed it to him. 


My DEAR SIR: 

We are in need of a hustling man to 
introduce a new book. This is a work of 
the greatest merit, and our agents arc 
making from ten to twenty dollars a day. 
Your advertisement appeals to us, and 
we think you would suit. Please call at 
your carliest convenience. 

Yours very truly, 
- Boaa, Deen & Co. 


Mr. Jarvis laid this letter down after 
reading it aloud. 

“ What do you think of it?” I asked, 
feeling somewhat spurred by the ten 
dollars a day. 

“Think of what? That confounded 
lie? Fudge! A man who can make ten 
dollars a day peddling books can run a 
railroad at fifty per. Let’s see what 
your prospects would be. You would 
go to a door, ring the bell, and ask if 
you could see the gentleman of the 
house. Eh?” 

* T suppose they all do that.” 

“Sure. But then the gentleman of 
the house wouldn’t want your book. 
What then?” ; 

*T’d leave.” 

“Sure. And if the maid didn’t want 
to let vou in, you would leave. T'o be 
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a book agent you've got to have gall. 

Stick your foot in the door, ask the 

servant if her husband is in. That 

tickles ’em. Oh, you ain’t no good for 

a book agent. Let’s look at this one.” 
And he read aloud: 


“ My DEAR SIR: 

In reply to your alvertisement in to- 
day’s Herald, I believe y ou are the very 
man to represent our company in New 
York. We are open.og up a legitimate 
business in the banking line that promises 
rich rewards not only to the company, but 
to investors as well. All depositors now 

with us are delighted at the returns. Call 
at our office, 13 1-2 Wall Street, at your 
earliest convenience.” 


Mr. Jarvis laid that letter aside with- 
out comment, but with a bland smile on 
his face. 

“TLet’s see what this is,” he said, 
taking up the third. 

It proved to be even less assuming 
than either of the other two, and Mr. 
Jarvis returned to the second. 

“T think we'll go down to 13 1-2 Wall 
Street,” he said. “This seems to be 
something to tie to at once.” 

“ But—it may not be honest,” I ob- 
jected. 

“ Certainly it may not. But you may 
be starving before you run across an 
honest man. Come along. Here, what’s 
the name? Oh, Wilkins. Wilkins? 
That sounds familiar. I knew Pete 
Wilkins when he was in the policy busi- 
ness.” 

“ Insurance policies? ” I asked. 

Mr. Jarvis looked at me a moment. 
Then under his breath he muttered, 
“ Duffer.” 

Since then I know that he was quite 
correct. I had dreamed too long. 

Well, we visited Wall Street. At the 
address given we found a door with 
the name “ New York Mutual Banking 
Refund Association.” 

“This must be it; 
said Mr. Jarvis. 

We entered. At a desk in a sumptu- 
ously furnished office a stout, hand- 
some man sat writing a letter. Near 

him at another desk was a young girl 
clerk. 

“How do you do, Mr. Wilkins?” be- 
gan Mr. Jarvis with an air of exagger- 
ated politeness. 


it sounds like it,” 
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Mr. Wilkins rose and laughed. 

“Hello, Tom!” he said, extending 
his hand. ‘“ How is the world using 
you?” 

“Same’s you,’ replied Mr. Jarvis. 
“It’s holdin’ back the club.” 

“Sit down.” 

“I want to introduce my friend, Mr. 
Merrilk Late of Chicago. Wrote that 
ad. you answered. See?” 

“Oh!” and as Mr. Wilkins said this 
he took me in from head to foot. 

“What’s the game?” asked Mr. 
Jarvis. 

“T’ve gone into a new enterprise,” 
said Mr. Wilkins. “ This is something 
I wonder no one ever thought of before. 
You know how a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation conducts its affairs? The ever 
increasing membership keeps,it going. 

“The same is true of a life insurance 
company. Now, with a start of about 
ten depositors, I gave back fifty per 
cent every three months, and now I 
have on my books two thousand pa- 
trons, and the number increases.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Jarvis, beamingly. 
“That’s great. I always knew you 
were cut out for a financier, Wilkins.” 

“So I was, but feared to venture. 
Now, I liked that advertisement and I 
like Mr. Merrill. I want a refined, 
scholarly man with me. 1 am out of 
town a good deal, and need a reliable 
representative.” 

“Is this business safe?” I asked. 

“Safe? Do I look as if it was any- 
thing else? Nonsense. I am so busy 
that I must have adequate help. You 
are the very man.” 

“ Merrill’s all right, and I don’t want 
to get him in a hole,” said Jarvis. “ He 
is too honest for this world.” 

“But there is nothing dishonest in 
this. We agree to do a thing and we 
do it. We pay two hundred per cent a 
year on all deposits, but they must re- 
main a year without any dividend. 
See? That gives us a chance to use it.” 

“ But the number of depositors must 
always increase to make it a success,” I 
said. 

“So must the depositors of a bank. 
So must the patrons of a trust com- 
pany. When will you be able to take 
hold, Mr. Merrill? ” 

I hesitated. 
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Here was an opportunity for me to 
make money. Men ‘apparently more 
honest than Tom Jarvis had robbed me 
deliberately. 

I did not exactly understand how 
Mr. Wilkins could keep his promises, 
but the fact that he still conducted the 
business proved that he did. 

My discouragements had been so 
many, and my absolute failure to win 
any one’s interest save that of Mr. Jar- 
vis so complete, that, after thinking the 
matter over, | resolved to try the work. 

“ What salary will I get? ” I asked. 

“Oh, I'll give you two hundred dol- 
lars a month and ten per cent on all 
new business.” 

“ Je—rus—a—lem!” ejaculated Mr. 
Jarvis. “Merrill, don’t be a_ fool. 
You'll be a rich man and a partner in 
this banking company in a year. Oh, 
Merrill’s all right, he is. He’s a scholar 
and a wise one. But he thought they 
wanted book knowledge in New York. 
Huh! Take him in with you, Pete, and 
he’ll make the thing twice the success.” 

“JT believe Mr. Merrill is well adapt- 
ed to the business,” said Mr. Wilkins. 
“Tf he is ready to begin, we can sign 
the papers now.” 

“Tl go in,” I told him. “I am dis- 
couraged. I have but a few hundred 
dollars to my name, and must do some- 
thing.” 

“This is the very place for you,” 
said Mr. Wilkins. “ Let’s go out to 
lunch.” . 

We entered a fashionable restaurant, 
had a costly dinner, with wines, and 
after that some cognac and cigars. The 
wine warmed me after the chilling re- 
ceptions I had received, and I began to 
like Mr. Wilkins. 

I was not quite sure, even now, about 
the business, but I must live. And I 
felt growing within me some of that 
necessary cheek so frequently spoken 
of by Mr. Jarvis. This, I told myself, 
was a good beginning. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRATER OF A VOLCANO. 


WITHIN a week I found myself a new 
man. Business instinct appeared to 
come to me with the experience of 
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every day. Mr. Wilkins seemed very 
much pleased with my ability to adapt 
myself to the work in hand. 

“One thing, Merrill,’ he said one 
noon as we were having our lunch to- 
gether; “‘ you’d better find another resi- 
dence.” 

“Why so? I am well situated, and I 
rather like Jarvis.” 

“That’s just it. Jarvis understands 
the situation better than you do. Jarvis 
is a good fellow, never did a man a 
wrong, but he is no advertisement for 
virtue. 

“ Now, he is well known to be a gam- 
bler. It will scarcely do for you to be 
known as his friend. You see, Merrill, 
this thing has but just begun. Our 
business is in its infancy. I can see the 
time when we shall have millions at our 
command. 

“That paltry hundred thousand you 
once owned will not be your annual in- 
come in a year or two. And it will not 
do to jeopardize our standing. We must 
maintain our record for integrity. 
Nothing hurts a man’s standing in the 
financial world so much as to be known 
#s an associate of gamblers and sharps.” 

I thought of what Jarvis had told me 
about Wilkins, but reflected that any 
man, no matter how much he had gone 
wrong, could always reform. 

“Well, if my income permits, I will 
go to a hotel,” I said. “I think I would 
prefer that.” 

“Well, I should say a _ bachelor’s 
apartment,” returned Wilkins. “ Of 
course, I am married and live in a 
house. But you don’t want to set up 
any such establishment as that. You 
want to be where you will make the 
right kind of acquaintances. Get the 
entrée to the best houses. That’s the 
finest advertisement this banking com- 
pany could have.” 

“ But could I afford that? ” 

Wilkins laughed. 

“ My dear Merrill, it makes little dif- 
ference whether you can afford it or 
not. Nobody pays any attention to that 
now. The thing is that it will help you 
to more than afford it. Pll see that you 
can afford it.” 

After some further talk he recom- 
mended a prominent bachelor apart- 
ment hotel, and inside of three days I 
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was installed, with a valet and such sur- 
roundings as would accord with my 
tastes. I wrote to the second-hand 
dealer in Chicago to dispose of my re- 
maining personal effects at his own 
rates. 

I now considered myself a fixed figure 
in New York business life. 

My leave-taking with Jarvis was to 
me rather pathetic, but Jarvis seemed 
to consider it a wise move. 

“ Of course Wilkins advised it,” he 
said. “I advise it, too. You can’t af- 
ford, my boy, to be seen much with me. 
I'd queer the game. A gambler is a 
Jonah to a financier, though the finan- 
cier may be a worse gambler. 

“ Now, take my advice and pick your 
society. You'll succeed. You are gain- 
ing nerve every day. You'll be riding in 
your own automobile before long. Just 
remember old man Jarvis as a friend. 
That’s all.” 

“JT could do nothing less than that,” 
I rejoined. “ You certainly have been a 
friend.” — 

“ Well, this is a queer world. We are 
up to-day and down to-morrow. If l 
needed a friend I wouldn’t hesitate to 
come to you.” 

“ No—I should hope not.” 

That was all, and Jarvis placidly 
smoked his cigar as I went out. 

I was astonished at my success. I 
met at the hotel many business men of 
good standing. Brokers and lawyers all 
seemed cordial and glad to have me as 
one of their coterie. 

My opinion was asked on matters re- 
lating to literature and art. If Robin- 
son was about to refit his apartments, I 
was to go with him to help choose his 
paintings. If Jones had a streak to 
get some expensive art rugs, I had to go 
and give my advice as a connoisseur. 

All this was very flattering, and be- 
fore I knew it I was enlarging my circle 
of acquaintances to such an extent that 
it seemed as if I had lived in New York 
all my life. 

I am not going to take up time tell- 
ing of the insignificant details of my 
rapid rise. Those who know my history, 
or who remember what they have read 
in the newspapers, know it well enough. 

I was soon a partner of Wilkins. I 
was the Wall Street end of the firm, 
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and my investments usually proved 
lucky. 

I had now an income of about forty 
thousand a year. My horses and car- 
riages cost me about ten. I became ex- 
travagant, because everybody I knew 
was extravagant. 

I grew stouter, and lost all that 
timidity that had prevented my success 
hitherto. I marveled that I had been 
the helpless thing that had gone beg- 
ging for employment in Chicago. I had 
found my level. 

Months passed. -I had a balance at 
the Metropolis Bank of seventy thou- 
sand. The firm had about two hundred 
thousand there, and Wilkins’ personal 
account was correspondingly large. 

I felt no scruples at our method of 
doing business, for it was as honest as 
that of half the men I knew. I became 
intimate with the ways of Wall Street, 
and sometimes it seemed as if Wilkins 


.and I were about the most honorable 


firm there. 

Mr. Elsmere, the president of the 
Metropolis Bank, suggested to me that 
I join his club. 

“Our acquaintance is growing very 
pleasant, Mr. Merrill,” he said one day. 
“Tf you will permit me, I will propose 
your name.” 

He did propose my name, and I was 
elected to membership. Then began a 
friendship that was delightful, and led 
to consequences of which I had no sus- 
picion. 

Mr, Elsmere invited me to his house. 
I found his wife a haughty woman, but 
a kind hostess, and his daughter Mar- 
jorie the most beautiful girl I had ever 
seen. 

After dinner Marjorie played and 
sang. Never had I dreamed of mar- 
riage or domestic affairs like this. 

I had dreamed enough, but of art, 
literature, what not. Now all that was 
past. I was a practical man of affairs. 
To be at the head of a domestic -estab- 
lishment with a wife like Marjorie Els- 
mere seemed the pinnacle of earthly 
happiness. 

I went again. Marjorie got me in- 
terested in her many little charities. I 
gave liberally. 

She was a great church worker, and I 
subscribed to the support of a mission- 
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ary somewhere among the heathen. 
And all the time I was simply paying 
for the privilege of seeing her smile, for 
she was an angel when she smiled. 

In a month I was hopelessly in love. 

The affairs of the New York Mutual 
Banking Refund Association rapidly 
grew greater. Wilkins, who cared little 
for society, encouraged me to increase 
my popularity there. 

I went in for yachting and racing. 
It was not a difficult thing for me to do, 
though before my business carcer be- 
gan I had taken no interest in those 
things. 

I dressed expensively. I drove good 
horses. Everything was coming my 
way. 

My name was in almost every news- 
paper. My popularity swelled the busi- 
ness of the association till we scarcely 
knew what to do with the money. 

Our force of employees was in- 
creased. Wilkins and I each had a con- 
fidential secretary. 

I was invited to the best houses. In 
the winter I went to Lakewood. In the 
summer I sported at Newport. I met 
many women, all charming, but it was 
Marjorie Elsmere who held my heart 
strings. 

At last came the day when I could 
stand the strain no longer. I spoke to 
Mr. Elsmere. : 

“TI love your daughter, sir,” I said, 
“and ask your permission to pay at- 
tentions to her with the purpose of of- 
fering her marriage. I am not, as you 
know, a millionaire. But my position is 
good, and I can afford to give her such 
luxuries as she may be accustomed to.” 

“My dear fellow, your position is all 
that could be asked. Of course, speak- 
ing confidentially, I feel that some day 
the New York Mutual Banking Refund 
Association will go out of business. But 
by that time you will have succeeded 
in making a fortune.” 

“J thought I had a fortune when I 
owned less than a tenth of what I have 
now,’ I answered. 

“Of course it is all with Marjorie. 
You have my permission.” 

Those were happy days that followed. 
With Marjorie at my side, driving 
through the park, I was the happiest 
man in New York. 
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. Marjorie seemed to like me, but to 
my question when first put she seemed 
to find difficulty in finding a reply. 

“TI love you, Marjorie,” I said. “I 
have spoken to your father. I have his 
permission to speak to you.” 

She mused a while. 

“To be frank, Mr. Merrill,” she said, 
“T do like you as a friend. I have 
never thought of love as connected with 
you or any one else. But I like you. 
Your conversation, your knowledge of 
those things in which I take a delight, 
make you a charming companion. But 
—let me continue to be frank—I am 
doubtful about that business you are in. 
Is it, tell me truly, strictly honorable? ” 

“ Why—why not?” I gasped. 

“ Well, it seems to offer too much— 
more than it can honestly give.” 

“ But we do give it. Not a single in- 
vestor has failed to get the dividends 
we promise.” 

“ But—I am not much of a financier 
—tell me how you do it.” 

“Well, to begin with, our invest- 
ments are increasing in such ratio that 
we can easily afford to do it. Then I am 
in Wall Street much of the time, and 
with wise speculation much can be done 
with the money at our command.” 

She shook her head doubtingly. 

cc . 9 . 

It may be all right,” she said. 
“ Papa says it is, and he ought to know. 
But—some day won’t the influx stop? ” 

“No, I think human nature will re- 
main the same, and there will always 
be an increasing number of people who 
want to make money. You see, by al- 
ways doing what we promise to do, we 
make new friends and investors.” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of that.” 

Our friendship continued, but she 
reserved her answer. . 

A month after I plied her again, and 
she consented within a year to be my 
wife. Then certainly I was in the 
seventh heaven of delight, or a higher 
one if there is a higher one. Wilkins 
congratulated me. 

“Old man, this settles it,” he said, 
with a bottle of champagne between us. 
“The New York Mutual Banking Re- 
fund Association is placed on a solid 
foundation. What! With the backing 
of the eminently respectable and 
wealthy president of the Metropolis 
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Bank? With his son-in-law as one of 
the firm? I should say. I should say! ” 
“Well, we need what we can get. 
Our success has been so great that we 
are having imitators. I see there is one 
firm doing a business like ours in 
Broadway, and another in Chicago.” 

“ Let ’em,” said Wilkins contemptu- 
ously. “ When you are married to Els- 
mere’s daughter, all the competition in 
the world couldn’t hurt us.” 

A boy came in with the afternoon 
edition of a paper that manages in some 
way known to itself to become possessed 
of every particle of society news there 
is. Wilkins purchased a copy and 
hastily glanced over it, 

“Ha! Ha! What did I tell you? 
What did I tell you?” he cried, throw- 
ing the paper across to me. “ Read 
there—under the caption ‘The New 
Get-Rich Scheme.’ ” 

I picked up the paper hurriedly and 
read the article. 

It told how MHenderson’s get-rich 
plan, in operation for several months 
on Broadway, had gone to the wall. 
Subscribers had at first come in rapidly, 
but as the social and financial standing 
of the head of the concern was not what 
would inspire confidence, the influx of 
investments had dropped, and Hen- 
derson had fled, leaving many losers to 
mourn his absence. 

The article went on to describe in 
detail how Henderson conducted his 
business. 

“This concern of Henderson’s,” it 
wound up, “was a rival to the "well 
known and successful institution known 
as the New York Mutual Banking Re- 
fund Association. This concern has 
millions of dollars in constant control, 
has kept every promise, and is managed 
by the well-known clubman and yachts- 
man, James Merrill, who, it is reported, 
is engaged to be married to Marjorie, 
the daughter of Mr. David Elsmere, 
president of the Metropolis Bank. The 
standing of this company was too 
strong for the one started by the mis- 
creant Henderson, who sought only to 
rob widows and orphans and laboring 
men of their little savings.” 

“ What did I tell you? ” cried Wilkins 
again in glee. “Isn’t that proof? We 
are on Easy Street now, old man.” 
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“ Wilkins,” I Said solemnly, laying 
down the paper, “‘ we——” 

“ Heavens, man! You are turning 
pale.” 

“Yes. I see through what seems 
opaque to you. Wilkins, you and I are 
living over the crater of a volcano. 
Some day it is going to erupt.” 

Wilkins laughed. 

“ Fill up your glass,” he said. “ Mar- 
jorie must have been cool last night. 
Here’s health, luck, and happiness. I 
envy you, old man.” 

I drank the champagne, but somehow 
it had lost its flavor. We walked back 
together to our “ get-rich scheme.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A WARRANT FOR AN ARREST. 


THE following day brought its 
troubles. Letters and telegrams came 
pouring in, asking if it was the New 
York Mutual Banking Refund Associa- 
tion that had failed to make good its’ 
promises. I spent the entire day wri- 
ting letters to the effect ‘that our con- 
cern was on a solid foundation and 
Henderson had nothing to do with it. 

The morning papers told how detec- 
tives were after Henderson, and if 
caught he would certainly be tried and 
convicted and sentenced to a few years 
in prison. 

Some of the clerks in the office wore 
grim smiles, and looked at Wilkins and 
me in rather a questioning way. Wil- 
kins did not seem to feel either annoy- 
ance or doubt. He was delighted to 
know that a rival had failed, giving our 
company the entire field. 

The next day came several requests 
for the withdrawal of deposits. Wilkins 
was away, and I sent checks for the 
amounts. 

Wilkins came in about two in the 
afternoon. 

“Well,” he said, “old man, how’s 
things? ” 

“Bad and getting worse,” I said. 
“ Deposits have fallen off, and requests 
for withdrawals are increasing.” 

“Well,” he said calmly, “that is to 
be expected at this time. An accident 
like that of Henderson’s always pro- 
duces a little flurry. But confidence 
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will be restored. Hasten that wedding 
of yours, and get Elsmere’s name be- 
fore the public, and everything will 
boom. Let’s go out and have a bottle of 
champagne.” 

“T have a lot of correspondence.” 

“That’s all right. Let it go. I want 
to talk to you.” 

He usually resorted to this method to 
have a quiet talk without interruption, 
and I put on my hat and followed him 
out. ° 

We went to our usual place, and he 
called for a light lunch and the wine. 

“Merrill,” he said, “IPve had a 
scheme in my head for some time, and 
I think now is the time to spring it. 
Of course I see no such danger as you 
do in the present situation. Money may 
be a little slow in coming in just now, 
but in a week it will come in faster than 
ever. But what I want to do is to make 
the company an international affair. 
Do you think we could run-a London 
-branch between us? ” 

“We could run the branch,” I an- 
swered, “ but I believe banking systems 
are different in London, and the peo- 
ple are more conservative. JI am doubt- 
ful of its success.” 

“J differ with you there. In my 
opinion the establishment of a London 
branch would be a big thing for us, 
even if we ran it for a time at a loss. 
You see, the words ‘of New York and 
London’ attached to a concern appeal 
to those who are conversant with the 
system over there, and even if we did 
not get many depositors there, we 
would double our number here.” 

“ And what is your idea—to go there 
at once?” I asked. . 

“T was thinking of it. I wanted to 
get your opinion.” 

“But what’s the use as long as you 
don’t agree with it when you get it?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You are cau- 
tious, and properly so. But in this 
world we’ve got to take some chances, I 
feel perfectly safe in leaving the New 
York business in your hands. It was my 
intention when I answered your adver- 
tisement in the first instance to go then. 
But your additional business made us 
so prosperous and took so much of my 
time that I waited. Now, while the 
work is slack, is the very time to go.” 
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“ Well, do as you think best,” I said. 

“ And be careful of your answers. Do 
not fail to make it clear that we are 
growing stronger, and that in a short 
time we will have an extensive London 
branch business.” 

“T’ll take care of that,” I replied. 

“I know you will, of course. That 
letter-writing ability of yours is what 
has placed us on this high plane and 
in a position that is unassailable. I 
think I will go by the Frontenac to- 
morrow.” . 

“ But that is a French liner.” 

“ Well, it stops at Havre, of course, 
but I can make London quicker that 
way than by waiting. I can get good 
accommodations on the Frontenac 
without booking ahead.” 

“Well, Pll be sorry to lose you, but 
I'll do the best I can.” 

“ Yes, of course. Well, now, old man, 
I must get home and hurry up the wife 
and kids. I won’t go back to the office. 
T’ll need all the time I can get. I'll send 
you a cable when I land. Good-by. Keep 
a stiff upper lip, and we'll own the 
banking business in two years more.” 

We shook hands, and I saw him rush 
away with a peculiar feeling that I had 
been left with a somewhat difficult mat- 
ter on my hands. 

I returned to the office and found 
the volume of correspondence increas- 
ing. Extras were being hawked about 
the street, and I had bought one. I 
stole time to read it. 

Henderson had been found and was 
being brought to New York. Big dis- 
play captions told how he had swindled 
the people out of their money. He was 
called the meanest thief of his time. 

His promises were so much greater 
than could possibly be fulfilled that he 
had won the interest of ignorant folk 
simply to rob them. Men and women 
had been ruined by this get-rich-quick 
scheme. 

I felt uneasy. The mass of letters be- 
fore me developed nothing more than 
requests for withdrawals. Not a single 
deposit was in the lot. The balance at 
the Metropolis was growing beautifully 
less. 

“‘ Here’s news! ” said my confidential 
clerk, coming in after a visit to the 
bank. “ The latest edition of the World 
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says that Grimes of Chicago has been 
arrested.” 

“What? That rival of Hender- 
son’s? ” 

“That rival of Henderson’s and our- 
selves.” 

“Good God! On what charge? ” 

“Oh, obtaining money under false 
pretenses, or something like that. 
Fraud, that’s what it means.” 

I went home that night with a sick 
headache. I needed Wilkins, and Wil- 
kins was going away. I drank consider- 
able liquor to steady my nerves, and 
went to bed early to have a clear head 
in the morning. 

The first mail the next day brought 
me one thousand six hundred and nine 
letters. Of these fifty contained small 
deposits and spoke of the confidence 
the senders had in the agsociation. 
They were from old depositors who 
had received big dividends. The re- 
mainder were letters of inquiry or de- 
mands for withdrawal. 

I figured up the amount demanded, 
and found that it was a total of seven 
hundred and six thousand dollars. Our 
balance was six hundred and ninety 
thousand. 

I began to perspire. My personal 
balance was something like sixty thou- 
sand. 

I set about answering the letters, re- 
questing delay. This terrible drain on 
our resources would certainly bring dis- 
aster upon us. It took me, with the as- 
sistance of three clerks, all day to an- 
swer all the letters. 

I asked for a short delay, stating 
that investments that were paying high 
rates and big profits would be due in 
about a week, when all demands would 
be met. I had grown so desperate that 
even a lie seemed justifiable. 

That day Wilkins spent calmly on the 
water, and I imagined him taking it 
easy on the steamer’s deck. — 

At night I was exhausted. I called 
at Mr. Elemere’s and stated the circum- 
stances to him. I asked if there was any 
way hy which he could help me tide 
over the present difficulty. He said he 
would study the situation and let me 
know what could be done. 

He advised me to delay answering 
any more letters till we saw what would 
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be the conditions in a day or two. It 
was his opinion that the failure of Hen- 
derson would bring about a crisis, but 
just what the result would be he could 
not foresee.” 

Marjorie was sweetness itself, and 
cheered me with hopeful words. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” she _ said. 
“Papa will help you out. He is the 
shrewdest banker in the world.” 

The next morning brought a perfect 
avalanche of demands. Not a single de- 
posit did I find in the mass of letters 
brought from the post office. | 

In despair I went to the Exchange. I 
met coldness on every side. Chagrined, 
disheartened, I returned to the office. 

“Is this the man?” asked a stout 
irdividual who sat by my desk. 

“That is Mr. Merrill,” said a clerk. 

“ Mr. Merrill,” said the visitor, “ you 
are my prisoner.” 

“ Your prisoner! Good God! Do you 
mean to say I am under arrest? ” 

“That is just what I do mean. I am 
Detective Sergeant Goss. I have a war- 
rant for Peter Wilkins and James Mer- 
rill, owners of the New York Mutual 
Banking Refund Association.” 

“Buat—I do not understand—we 
have wronged no one. What is the 
charge? ” 

“fraud. Your banking scheme, or 
investment scheme, whatever you call 
it, is in direct violation of the banking 
laws of the State. The arrest of Hen- 
derson, who was in the same business, 
has stirred up the creditors. You wrote 
a lot of fool letters yesterday which 
showed you could not meet your obli- 
gations.” 

“T could meet those,” I cried. “I 
have nearly a million in the Metropolis 
Bank, and the backing of Mr. Elsmere, 
who is my prospective father-in-law.” 

“T’m sorry, but an officer with a 
warrant simply obeys his instructions. 
If your business is on the square you 
need fear nothing.” 

“ Well, if you insist, I must go. But 
who got the warrant? ” 

“Oh, I understand there were a hun- 
dred people at headquarters this morn- 
ing demanding your arrest.” 

“Heavens! Wilkins must have 
known this was coming and left me to 
fight it alone!” I said. 
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“Why? Where is Wilkins? ” 

“ He is on the ocean en route to Lon- 
don, to start a branch.” 

Mr. Goss laughed. 

“He? Not much. Did he give you 
that stiff? Why, he’s skipped out, that’s 
what he’s done. Of course he knew it 


was coming. I wonder that he did not - 


take your money with him.” 
A sudden chill struck me. 
“ Quigly,” I said to a clerk, “run to 


the bank and ask Mr. Kirmon what our" 


balance is to-day.” 

“ Tll wait. I know you are anxious,” 
said the officer. 

In twenty minutes Quigly was back. 


“It’s gone!” he gasped, his face like. 


that of a ghost. “Mr. Wilkins drew it 
all out and has overdrawn the account 
three thousand dollars, and Mr. Kir- 
mon says he will hold you for that on 
your personal account.” 


I sank shuddering into a_ chair. 
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Here, at one fell blast, all my hopes 
were swept away. 

I saw the villainy of it all, I saw the 
dishonesty of Wilkins ‘in making me 
the scapegoat, using my education and 
skill for his own benefit, and then leav- 
ing me stranded. 

But I still had some money in the 
bank, and with that perhaps I could 
continue the business with such assist- 
ance as Mr. Elsmere would give me. 

“Come,” said’ Goss. “I can’t wait 
any longer, Mr. Merrill. My orders are 
imperative. Close these doors, give me 
the keys, and discharge your clerks.” 

Without a-word of protest, which I 
knew would avail me nothing, I obeyed 
him, after saying good-by to the clerks, 
whose names were all taken by Goss as 
possible witnesses. And so I went out 
from the, place where I had built my 
fortune, to—what?. God knew only 
what was before me. 


(To be continued. ) 


A PESTILENT VAPOR. 


BY ALICE MACGOWAN. 


The awful thing that happened in Washington, and the sequel thereto whose tragedy was swal- 
lowed up in the amazing mystery of the affair. 


I. 


T was the thirtieth of March, nine- 

teen hundred and fifty. 

Wallace, half way up the east steps of 
the capitol on his way to the supreme 
court-room, heard a pop about as loud 
as the pop of a champagne cork. 

He looked up. A group of plainly 
dressed, quiet-looking men standing at 
the head of the steps as though about to 
separate was suddenly disrupted and 
agitated. They seemed to be struggling. 

An arm was swung out. Was it to 
fend a blow? Or—no—it was to prop 
the falling figure in their center, the 
large, heavy man who swayed, and, de- 
spite the staying arm, fell crashing 
while Wallace looked. 

It was the President! 

Immediately a crowd produced it- 
self from nowhere, a crowd that ran 
about like ants in a disturbed ant-hill. 
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Moving, gesticulating figures swept be- 
tween and cut off Wallace’s view. 

“The President’s had a stroke of 
apoplexy!” 


“Judge Morgan — himself — an’ 
fell——” 
“Tis a fit——” 


** No, nobody’s shot.” 

“Man tried to throw a bomb—but 
they—ketched him! ” 

“ He hit——” © 

These and a thousand other bits of 
flying rumor came back to Wallace from 
those who rushed past him, as he, 
rigid and incurious in this excited, hur- 
rying mob, hung with one foot half ad- 
vanced upon the step, muttering over 
and over with white lips, “Oh, Syl- 
vester, Sylvester! My God, how could 
you?” 

The press above parted in a long 
lane, and a messenger boy beside Wal- 
lace ‘panted hoarsely, “ That’s Dr. 
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Haskett,” as the man for whom this 
avenue was opened passed them. | 

In the instant Wallace had seen the 
President’s face, supported on the knees 
of Justice Morgan, with closed eyes and 
features dreadfully painted with his 
blood, which Senator McEwen was try- 
ing to wash away with a handkerchief 
and tu2 glass of water that a page had 
brought. 

At sight of the physician a woman 
above cried out, “Oh, he’s too late!” 

Wallace turned, sick at heart, and 
pushed his single way downward 
through the mounting swarms, which 
grew with every moment. 

He crawled to a bench on the terrace, 
and sat there with hanging head, while 
people ran past him, calling, shouting, 
vociferating. And he alone of them all 
knew what had happened and why. 

In sight was the station in which Gar- 
field met his death; down the street an 
office building stood upon the site of 
the old Ford’s Theater in which Lin- 
coln was assassinated; the tragedy at 
Buffalo where McKinley made a third 
chief magistrate to be murdered came 
irresistibly to mind; and Wallace knew 
that now the republic had a fourth 
martyr, that the President was shot, 
and by a hand that would not miss its 
aim. 

He looked up suddenly, and for the 
first time really saw the crowd. The 
tide was moving down the steps now; 
they were bringing somebody. 

He could not get himself away from 
the accursed spot; he could not even 
turn his head aside, but stood helplessly 
till they swept by him—sober-minded 
citizens gone mad with rage and yell- 
ing like demons; gamins brandishing 
sticks and stones; women from Heaven 
knows where, bent upon what purpose 
they could not have told; and in the 
midst the big, calm, heavy-stepping 
policeman surrounding one wretched 


human being, white-faced, wild-eyed, 


his coat torn half off him, his lip and 
cheek cut and bleeding from the blow 
of a random stone. 

Wallace met those fear-struck eyes 
for one terrible moment, then the whole 
hideous rout went past him like a bad 
dream. 

And he, Scott Wallace, whose record 
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was as clean as his heart, who had in 
his forty successful years helped many 
and harmed none, shrank and bowed 
under the sensation of a criminal as he 
crept with the step of an old man to the 
cab-stand in front of the B. & O. depot, 
at the head of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“Drive me home Billy,” he said to 
the man whose vehicle he frequently 
used. 


II. 


Watuace had been a school-fellow 
of Sylvester’s, and he had taken pride 
and pleasure in the liberal philosophy 
and broad-mindedness which enabled 
him to appreciate his brilliant, unbal- 
anced class-mate, who was always un- 
popular, and often in bad odor. 

Sylvester fulfilled his early promise 
in both ways. The talented youth be- - 
came a profound scholar; the unpopu- 
lar lad a man universally and intui- 
tively obnoxious, disliked and mis- 
trusted from instinct, and despite the 
native graces of his mind and person. 

He was a man of prodigious attain- 
ments. With a brain of the first order, 
perceptions and faculties unmatched in 
their keenness and power, he united 
the moral nature of a primitive savage, 
not infrequently glimpsing tendencies 
the most diabolical. 

Wallace went up an apparently easy 
incline of prosperity. At forty he was 
a lawyer with a high-grade practise, 
running mostly to the settling of big 
and important claims, and such matters 
as brought him into contact with, and 
made him well and favorably known to, 
almost every public man in Washington. 

His was a “welding” character, 
strong, restful, instinctively liked by, 
and calculated to fit smoothly in be- 
tween, more difficult and salient na- 
tures, the sort who is frequently found 
the one plain man in a circle of the 
great and famous; and who, with just 
that touch in his simple personality of 
something rarely sweet and endearing, 
has, unknown to himself, more affection 
to his share than all the others put to- 
gether. 

And yet, in all these years of success 
he had been, because of his intimacy 
with Sylvester, in some sense & man 
cut off. 
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He had told himself that Sylvester’s 
ill life need in no way affect him, that 
the bond between them rested solely 
upon his appreciation of what was great 
and splendid in the man. This was 
theory. The fact was, Wallace felt help- 
lessly that, whether he would or not, he 
was continually lowered by this con- 
tact. 

He felt it afresh, with despairing bit- 
terness, every time the other came to 
him reeking with the ill odor of some 
new scandal. Though that scandal were 
never mentioned between them, the 
mere knowledge of it, and his seeming 
compliance, were enough to make poor 
Wallace feel himself stultified and de- 
graded. 

Sylvester cared no more than cares 
the tornado for the wreck and ruin he 
left behind; but Wallace cared, and 
eared cruelly. The one did the sinning, 
the other the repenting—sometimes, 
when practicable, the restitution. 

And now this horror! Surely this 
was an end. Surely—whatever the 
event—neither of them could ever re- 
cover from or forget this thing. 

Two years before Sylvester had made 
a brilliant series of experiments in arti- 
ficial food products. Some of his par- 
tially realized discoveries were plainly 
of such remarkable promise that he de- 
cided to ask Congress to make an ap- 
propriation for the perfecting of them. 
It seemed reasonable that researches so 
important to humanity should be fos- 
tered by the government. 

Wallace was even more enthusiastic 
than his friend, and strained every 
nerve to further Sylvester’s wishes, en- 
tering ardently into the work which he 
thought might be a set-off for much 
that pained and humiliated him in re- 
membrance. 

Congress refused any assistance; and 
Wallace felt this failure more deeply 
than the originator of the researches. 
He had such confidence and such hope 
in the greatness and beneficence of the 
discoveries, that he fairly raged (in his 
heart) at the ignorance and indifference 
which thwarted their advancement. 

Sylvester, whose philosophy included 
the elimination from his scheme of life 
of mere anger, simply turned his atten- 
tion to other investigations which he 
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had on hand. Later, in the pursuit of 
these investigations, he found that he 
could only obtain certain desired re- 
sults by working them out in those 
countries where his materials and con- 
ditions were native. 

There occurred to his mind a posi- 
tion in the gift of the President which, 
if he could secure it, would give him 
several years’ residence abroad. He 
went and asked for the appointment in 
his usual imperious fashion. 

The President, a commonplace man, 
rather narrow minded and literal, re- 
garded Sylvester’s whole work as 
chimerical. He had been prejudiced 
against him by the former effort to ob- 
tain government assistance for the food 
experiments, of which he had neither 
understanding nor appreciation ; and he 
now brought up that matter in an un- 
fortunate and untactful manner, along 
with his blunt refusal of the present 
request. 

From this interview Sylvester came 
direct to Wallace in a rage as terrible 
as rare. 

“T went to the august head of this 
American people,” he recited, with a 
tone and manner that was one pro- 
longed savage sneer, “the fitting top 
and ornament of this great, ranting 
rabble of enfranchised ignorance. I 
laid my scheme before him—if a man 
can be said to have laid a passage of 
Homer before a hog because he has re- 
peated it to him—and he showed the 
disposition recorded of his tribe, to 
turn and rend me.” 

There was a silence. Then Sylvester 
burst out fiercely: 

“Kept me waiting like a beggar! 
Then kept me standing before him— 
standing! Before him—him!” 

Fury choked him. He mastered it 
and went on. 
~ “When I had stooped to try to ex- 
plain to him matters that will forever 
be above and beyond his knowledge— 
tried because he holds the largess of 
this people in his dirty hand—he 
treated the thing like a scheme to 
bunco the nation, and me like a tramp 
fakir! He——” 

“You should have let me go, Henry,” 
broke in Wallace. “ You know I’m al- 
ways ready, and glad to use——~” 
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Sylvester’s manner veered suddenly. 

“Oh, never mind now,” he flung 
back, with that light, flippant, jeering 
air which was to Wallace’s experience 
the most alarming manner he ever as- 
sumed. “I’ve got it in for this fellow. 
He only has a few more days in which 
to insult his betters and make them 
cringe for every petty appointment. 
Next week, or say the week after, 
you can call and lay the merits of my 
work before his successor.” 

“Sylvester!” cried Wallace. 
God’s sake, Sylvester! ” 

But the other turned a laughing and 
enigmatic face from the doorway. 

“The angel who attends to those 
matters has docketed the President for 
an early removal. He’ll be in Abra- 
ham’s bosom in—ah—inside of a week 
—I believe. There, don’t be scared, 
Scott. You know my fondness for my 
own bones. I tell you [’'m not running 
any risk. I’ve got a sure thing!” 

And with a little deriding laugh he 
was gone. 

That was the last time Wallace saw 
him till he beheld him hurried past in 
the hands of the police after the assas- 
sination of the President. 

He wished with all his soul that he 
had never seen him, as he crept home 
to his room and his bed, cold at heart, 
a man sick with misery, with horror 
and disgust. 

Though now he loathed every year 
—yes, every hour—of their acquaint- 
anceship, though he would gladly have 
given half whatever years might be left 
him now to erase it from the pages of 
his past, yet he felt that its presence 
there carried with it as binding an obli- 
gation as though this unfortunate at- 
tachment had brought him all the 
solace and cheer of a congenial friend- 
ship; that if he had suffered the tie to 
hold through comparative peace and 
safety, he could not break it in this 
day of ignominy and disaster. It would 
be deserting in the front of battle, and 
there was too much of the soldier in 
Wallace for that. 

So the terrible twenty-second of 
April saw him up again, worn, haggard, 
but doing all that could be done for a 
man who had committed such a deed 


“For 


as Sylvester’s, a deed which made him 
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the nation’s quarry, for whose life 
eighty millions of people clamored 
without ceasing, night and day. 

No one who lived through that year. 
will ever forget that twenty-second of 
April. 

Almost immediately after the Presi- 
dent’s murder, conscienceless news- 
paper correspondents began to hint 
darkly that the man who shot him was 
only an instrument in the hands of a 
secret organization. These hints, fall- 
ing upon the public mind when it was 
at fever heat, wrought disastrous con- 
sequences, 

The year only half run had been a 
troublous one in what might be gener- 
alized as class disturbances; and by the 
beginning of April the country-seemed 
about to break forth into not one, but 
many, internecine struggles; the East 
and the West having ceased snarling at 
each other only because cach was now 
rent by its own internal convulsions, 

The President had been preéminently 
“The people’s man,” with more than a 
touch of the demagogue about him. 

His election the year before had been 
hailed as a triumph of the masses. 
When upon the secthing sea of: discon- 
tent went abroad the insinuation that 
this President had been assassinated by 
the paid emissary of a powerful secret 
alliance of the world’s great capitalists, 
all the multitude of wranglings were 
momentarily silenced, and the country 
divided at a stroke into two parties: 
those who, believing the report, were 
mad for revenge and reprisal; and those 
who, holding the saner view, were well 
nigh in despair of the public’s safety 
and integrity. 

An army gathered in the middle 
West, as Wallace had seen the crowd 
gather on the steps of the capitol. They 
marched on Washington, receiving arms 
and reinforcements as they progressed, 
proclaiming their purpose of executing 
the people’s vengeance upon the mur- 
derer of the people’s executive. 

In the face of this approaching hu- 
man dynamite, the new President made 
of himself one more object lesson to 
the American people against the perni- 
cious practise of giving a second rate 
man, for political reasons, the second 
place on the Presidential ticket. 
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The humiliation of seeing our chief 
magistrate—the head of our army—in 
a state of panic past all self control was 
bitter; but it was dwarfed by the fear 
that the capital city, with all its 
treasures—the unreplaceable contents 
of its museums, libraries, and public 
buildings—would, through his vacillat- 
ing weakness, fall into the hands of the 
mob. 

He sent telegraphic orders for troops, 
and recalled those orders; set in opera- 
tion plans of defense, abandoned, re- 
formed, and again rejected them. 

Finally, upon the twenty-first of 
April the “ Avenging Army,” as it 
styled itself, being then within one 
day’s march of Washington, his un- 
controllable fear of assassination over- 
powering all sense of duty and -even 
shame, he fled. 

At this crisis anarchy was averted 
and the nation’s dignity and honor 
saved by the prompt, courageous action 
of the Secretaries of War and Navy. 

The tidewater Potomac was crowded 
with military craft till a man might 
have sprung from deck to deck and 
crossed it dry-shod. By a wonderful 
exhibition of strategy and dashing cour- 
age, the hastily assembled defense was 
enabled to over-awe, hold in check, and 
finally weary out and disperse an army 
which, though untaught and undisci- 
plined, was ten times its number. 

Yet, before the sun set on that dread- 
ful twenty-second, the one life Sylves- 
ter took had cost the country a thou- 
sand, 

Wallace was in the streets most of 
the day, going from one high official to 
another to beg Sylvester’s removal in 
secret to a hiding place unknown to the 
mob; and as he dragged himself from 
one painful interview to another in his 
repugnant task, through streets some- 
times crowded with howling mobs, 
sometimes filled with a silent, sullen 
mass that muttered and pulsed and 
throbbed before the barricades at the 
jail, he saw, with a sick and sinking 
heart, the wounded and bleeding being 
carted away after some scuffle between 
the soldiers and the “ Avengers.” 

What was Sylvester, that any one 
should hope that he could cost the 
world this, and go scot free? 
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And Sylvester—what of him? 

About midnight this singular mur- 
derer sat alone in his cell. The arrange- 
ments for his safety within the jail were 
many and sufficient. ‘There stood on 
guard in the corridor outside six men: 
a sergeant, four private soldiers, and an 
under jailor. The open grated door per- 
mitted continual inspection of the pris- 
oner and his cell. 

And he was Cain’s self. He had but 
to escape—were escape possible—and 
attempt to hide his well-known and 
well-hated facey when “ Every man that 
met him should slay him.” One would 
have said that hope (if hope were in- 
deed the root of his cheerful bearing) 
must surely and finally have deserted 
him. . 

He had refused his supper, and later 
asked for the prison physician, who, 
after examination and consultation, had 
administered to him some simple medi- 
cine for indigestion; and he now sat, 
dozing, with his head upon his hand. 

One by one the men in the corridor 
ceased talking and fell silent. Sergeant 
McClintock, who was pacing before the 
cell door, noticed that the prisoner had 
changed his attitude. 

A heavy rain had set in about eleven 
o’clock, but it had failed to disperse the 
crowd which filled the streets outside 
the jail-yard. Sylvester seemed to be 
listening to the splash on the windows, 
the hootings of the mob, and the hoarse 
commands of the military companies 
stationed behind the barricades. | 

“A bad night to be out in,” he haz- 
arded smilingly, as the sergeant passed. 

McClintock nodded grimly. It was 
a point of honor among the men who 
guarded Sylvester to treat him with 
consistent and contemptuous harsh- 
ness. 

The sergeant made three paces be- 
yond the door to the end of the corri- 
dor and three back, pausing to look into 
the bare, brilliantly lighted interior of 
the cell. 

It was empty! 

He would have called to the men be- 
hind him; but when he opened his 
mouth no sound came. He clung with 
cold hands to the grating, and searched 
the empty room before him with eyes of 
incredulous horror. 
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The prisoner was gone—gone! 

From wall to wall the tiny room lay 
before him; its floor of bare planking, 
the iron cot, the single chair with some 
garments thrown upon it. 

The prisoner was gone. 

All the disgrace to his keepers, all the 
wrath of a betrayed nation at their sup- 
posed connivance, hammered at the old 
Seotchman’s brain. . 

Then, in a black, engulfing wave, 
rushed over it the full horror of this 
prodigy, and with a sudden qualm of 
faintness his knees gave way; but for 
his clinging hands he would have fallen. 
One hysterical sob after another burst 
from his throat; his companions 
crowded round him. 

Kneeling, he pointed through the 
door with both outflung, trembling 
arms. 

“‘ He’s gone, he’s gone!” he sobbed. 
“The devil has taken his own! One 
moment I saw ’im. He spoke to me, 
man—he leered at me—that hell-bright 
devil’s eye o’ hisn. I stepped to yon cor- 
ner an’ back—but to yon corner an’ 
back—an’ look’ee, the devil has taken 
im! My God—what’s to become of 
us?” 

Jailer Godfrey, a plain American 
whose childhood had not been nurtured 
in the land of warlock and bogle, 
though profoundly shaken by what his 
eyes told him, albeit his judgment re- 
pudiated it, held his awed, flinching, 
panic-stricken men together and acted 
with promptness. | 

“The man is hiding in there some- 
where,” he asseverated in a voice which 
trembled somewhat and lacked convic- 
tion. “He must be there, because he 
cannot be anywhere else. We will stand 
here before the doorway, and, Lessing, 
you may go down-stairs and wake Gen- 
eral Atcherly. Tell him to bring his 
keys—and, Lessing, you needn’t tell 
him anything else.” 

The five men left looking into the 
‘quiet, empty room were variously af- 
fected by its silent significance. 

McClintock had been praying by 
starts; and now he lamented over and 
over, “ Why didn’t I kill ’m when I 
had ’m! God forgi’e me, why didn’t I 
kill 2m when [ had ’m!” 

The others swore whisperingly and 
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intermittently, and shook the iron door, 
peering through it as though within. 
there might be more to see which would 
explain the miracle. 

And it was a relief to their strained 
nerves when the general’s hasty tread — 
was heard. 

But when the door had been opened, 
the cell entered, searched, every square 
inch of space investigated with the eye 


and even with the pressure of a dozen 


eager hands, seven very white faces 
looked blankly at one another. 

“My God!” ejaculated the general, 
who was bending over the garments on 
the chair. “This is all the man’s 
clothing! ” 

Lying across the chair-seat, its back, 
or on the floor in front of it, were the 
alpaca coat, duck trousers, negligee 
shirt, underwear—all that Sylvester 
had worn, even to his studs and hand- 
kerchief, the tie and low shoes. 

As the general raised them amid the 
tense silence, several tiny gold colored 
flecks, the size of wheat grains, fell to 
the floor and lay there shining. 

Lessing leaped back from them as 
though they had been adders, crying, 
“God have mercy on his lost soul— 
them’s the fillin’s out of his teeth! ” 


iil. 


WALLACE, lying on his unquiet bed 
between sleeping and waking, heard the 
bell of the telephone above his head. 
ring. 

It was a private instrument, a little 
short-distance affair that he had put 
in the winter before between his own 
home and a room in which Sylvester 
was then conducting some experiments, 
its bell just above the head of his bed, 
so that if anvthing important were ar- 
rived at during one of Sylvester’s all 
night bouts of work, the good news 
might be communicated to him at once. 

He now reached up a drowsy, half 
automatic hand and took down the 
transmitter. 

“Wallace,” came Sylvester’s voice 
over the wire, clear, incisive, imperious, 
as awakening a sound as an alarm bell; 
“ Wallace, come here, IT want you!” 

Worn out by misery, dazed and stupid 
with sleep, Wallace sprang from his bed 
and was half dressed before he clearly 
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realized more than that he was wanted. 
When he sensed who it was that had 
called him—and from where—he sick- 
ened with the dread of some new 
wretchedness in store. 

The house to which he now hastened 
had a printing shop on the ground floor, 
half a dozen petty businesses above, 
while Sylvester's apartment occupied 
the whole unpartitioned top story. 

Wallace stumbled up unlighted stair- 
ways and through narrow, dirty halls. 
The door of the work-shop was flung 
wide, and on its threshold he was con- 
fronted by Sylvester, strangely elate 
and beautiful. 

He was wrapped in a long dressing 
gown which he had been used to wear 
in his work-shop while reading or rest- 
ing. 

As they went into the big, dim room 
together Wallace noted the buoyancy of 
his companion’s step, and a radiance of 
visage which was almost illumination. 
This for a man in his fearful situation! 

Wallace sank into a chair. 

“Sylvester,” he groaned, “I'll not 
ask you how you came here—I don’t 
want to know—don’t tell me ”—with a 
gesture of fierce negation—“ but now 
you are here, hide—run—make good 
such escape as you can. You don’t 
know the temper of the people. You're 
a dead man as soon as youve seen. 
You 

Poor Scott! This hullabaloo has 
about finished you, hasn’t it? ” returned 
Sylvester quietly. “ Don’t you fear for 
me—a man who could come safe 
through the dangers between here and 
the jail. I’m ”—with a swift lightning- 
like smile—“ in sanctuary, so to say.’ 

“The mob—the people!” gasped 
Wallace. “ You don’t know 

“Curse them!” snarled Sylvester, 
with a darkening face, “I do know. 
They would have torn me limb from 
limb yesterday. But now 

He lifted his hand with an airy move- 
ment and laughed. 

“That for your mob, to-night, Wal- 
lace!” and he lightly shook his slender 
fingers. 

Wallace groaned again. 

“Come,” urged Sylvester; “ we’re 
pressed for time, and I must tell you 
how I came here. Oh, I must! ”—in an- 
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swer to the other’s gesture of repug- 
nance. “It’s the cream of the whole 
joke.” 

He perched himself on the table-edge 
(a favorite seat of his) and Wallace 
watched him, horror in his eyes and in 
his soul. 

_ Sylvester's voice seemed to his 
numbed and fainting senses to come up 
to him as from a pit; yet there before 
him sat Sylvester, smiling and saying: 

“This piece of apparent prestidigita- 
tion by which I exchange my dungeon 
cell and the rather slow society of my 
six jailers for my work-room here, and 
you, dear old Scott, is a very simple mat- 
ter. In fact, it’s the ‘ Nutritive Gases’ 
experiment I showed you last winter, re- 
versed, and pushed to its utmost—or 
rather to just short of its utmost. 

“ That rested, you remember, on the 
ascertained fact that the human body is 
an assemblage of more or less volatile 
gases. Now, suppose the body could 
be resolved back into those primary ele- 
ments, decomposed to its gases, yet 
held in its visible shape and form? 
That would be a big discovery, would it 
not? Well, that’s what I’ve discovered 
—and done!” 

One word burst from Wallace. 

“* Death!” he gasped. 

“Death,” assented Sylvester easily. 
“Yes, of course that is what death 
does; and my experiment is, in itself, 
a sort of aborted death, a ‘temporary 
death of the material body, held in 
check and only allowed to proceed to a 
certain point. Of course if that point 
were passed. 

His tone of elation failed him. 

“That’s the one thing that still 
scares me a little in the process—the 
limit, that ticklish point ”—uneasily. 
“Yet I’ve tried it three times now, and 
fits been a uniform howling success— 
I’ve always come through safe.” 

The look of mortal distaste deepened 
on Wallace’s pale face. But Sylvester, 
no whit disconcerted, went on: 

“Youre wondering why I didn’t 
take my dose and vanish as soon as I 
was impounded.” 

Wallace’s shudder denied any such 
interest. Sylvester ignored it, and an- 
swered the imputed question: 

“ Well, I couldn’t. The materials I 
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use, 80 plentiful and so common, I re- 
lied upon obtaining from any ordinary 
meal they might serve me; but, cu- 
riously, l’ve been all this time unable 
to get one simple alkaline element upon 
which I mainly depend for the recovery. 
If I'd been any ordinary prisoner, I 
could have requested you to bring me 
what I needed. But I knew better than 
to ask for that, or any of the usual priv- 
ileges. 

“Only to-day it came to me like a 
shot that a certain mild digestive ought 
to contain the element in quantity. I 
got that conscientious blockhead .of a 
jail physician to administer it to me to- 
night, by pleading an indigestion and 
telling him what I commonly use for it. 

“ It—it—-well, ’tisn’t the exact thing, 
of course (though it works out on paper 
all right—perfectly) and the propor- 
tions may not be just what I need; but 
—it—seems to go—to do the act all 
right, and I had to take that much risk. 
So here I am, Wallace! You under- 
stand the thing, don’t you, Wallace?” 
—gazing at his friend’s gray, set face. 
“ There take my hand.” 

The other—a man in a dreadful 
nightmare—obediently did so, or at- 
tempted to; but his grip closed through 
the apparent flesh and bone of Syl- 
vester’s fingers as through air. He 
shivered, and clasped his hands to- 
gether in his lap, watching with fasci- 
nated eyes while Sylvester drew out 
finger after finger into long thin lines, 
then pressed them back into shape, ex- 
pounding easily: 

“That’s how it works, you see. A 
man Tesolved into his elemental gases 
can stand before you in his own like- 
ness, held there by the power of his will 
alone, as I stand’at this moment. And 
at that same volition he can blow 
through a key-hole even, like a trail 
of vapor, and scarcely more visible— 
as I blew. 

“Oh, I left them a pretty problem 
over at the jail. And, worse luck, I 
left my clothes, for I couldn’t give 
“leather dnd prunella’ a dose to “de- 
materialize them, and so bring them 
along. That’s what I want of you, 
Seott, I want you to go——” 

“6 Surely, ” uttered “Wallace, speaking 


slowly and heavily, and as though to 
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some one apart—“ surely if there is a 
God in heaven, He will not let this 
thing be.” 

His eyes wandered to the other s face. 
It was drawn, and staring with a ter- 
rible fear. 

“The dose! ” gasped Sylvester. “ It’s 
too much—it overbalances—I can’t 
hold—I can’t control it!” 

As Wallace looked, a trembling went 
over the surface of the dressing-gown ; 
its folds fluttered and settled in. The 
head—that head which had been like a 
god’s among ordinary men—elongated, 
shot up and trailed like a smoke 
wreath, the tortured features writhing 
upon it in a last agony. 

The hands, the feet, every visible 
seeming of that which had been Henry 
Sylvester melted, dissolved, vanished 
utterly. 

“God, oh, God!” whispered Wallace ; 
and his head fell forward on his breast. 


IV. 


In the frenzy of excitement which 
took the city on the disappearance, 
from his locked and guarded cell, of 
Sylvester, the President’s assassin, an 
attendant incident of tragic aspect 
passed with less than ordinary atten- 
tion. 

This was the finding (on the twenty- 


fourth) of the body of the Hon. Scott 


Wallace, the murderer’s lawyer and in- 
timate friend, in a third story room on 
K Street. 

There were no indications of vio- 
lence, and the coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict—in accordance with the opinion 
of medical experts—of heart failure. 
Few effects were found in the room; no 
personal belongings of Mr. Wallace, but 
a dressing-gown, which lay before him 


, upon the table-edge, and which it was 


judged he might have brought with 
him. 

In the vault of one of the govern- 
ment buildings, beside the Booth relics 
and some other grim mementoes, there 
are to be seen, upon permit from 
the Secretary of War, the clothes of 
Henry Sylvester—found in his cell on 
the night of his strange and: never ex- 
plained disappearance, the twenty-sec- 
ond of April, nineteen hundred and 
fifty. 


THE COIL OF CIRCUMSTANCE,’ 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


Being the record of certain astounding experiences that befell an artist in the process of getting 
married. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS PLYMPTON, who tells the story, has just eloped in an automobile with Anita Suarez, the 
ward of old Mr. Morrison, a friend of his father. He knows little of Anita, beyond the fact that they love 
each other. She knows little of herself, but Morrison has told him it would be quite impossible for him 
to marry her. The result is the elopement from the Morrison residence near Larchmont. 

The affair takes place late at night, after a party, and on the way to New York in Plympton’s electric 
runabout they meet with various exciting adventures, which finally leave them with a Panhard instead of 
their ranabout, and with an elderly wounded Spaniard on their hands. He is much concerned about a 
small satcbel which Plympton finds under another man who has evidently attacked the stranger. Him 
they leave stunned in the roadway, while they hurry to town with the injured man, reaching Plympton’ 8 


bachelor quarters about daybreak. 


Plympton sends for Stringer, a young doctor friend of his, who, after fixing up the Spaniard, serves as 
witness along with Nolan, Plympton’s valet, to the marriage that is performed by a priest Nolan brings ~ 
in. They are just drinking to the health of the bride when Plympton receives a telegram, the perusal of 
which causes the room to swim in blackness about him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE COIL OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


AX ITA turned, and, seeing the ex- 

pression on my face, threw her 
arms around me. 

“Dear heart,” she pleaded, “ dear 
heart, tell me—éell me! ” 

I stood rereading the fateful words 
on the saffron slip of paper which 
shook in my hands. I could hardly 
credit the truth of its import. - 

“ God!” I exclaimed huskily from a 
throat suddenly gone dry and constrict- 
ed, 


“What is it, Tom’ Tell us. old 
man?” 

1 read aloud: 
Mr. THomas PLysrton : 

Father murdered. Come = at once. 


Anita disappeared. 
G. Morrison, 

Anita fell from me with a cry of 
horror. 

“Uncle Henry! ” 

It was the term by which she had 
ever called him. 

For myself, I was stunned hy this 
terrible catastrophe, and speechless. It 
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remained for the old Spaniard to fur- 
nish the crowning incident to a dra- 
matic scene. 

He rose from his bed with a painful 
effort and stretched out to me im- 
ploring arms. 

“Who?” he demanded in a voice 
that thrilled with strong emotion. 
“Who did you say? Not Morrison— 
not Henry Morrison?” 

“The same,” I 
“ Henry Morrison.” 

“Not dead, sehor—but not dead! 
Tell me, senor,” he implored. 

“He is dead. This telegram from 
his daughter says he has been mur- 
dered!” 

“* Dios!” he cried. 

Springer jumped toward him, but 
cre he reached the bed the old Span- 
iard had fallen back. A terrific hemor- 
rhage seized him, deluging the bed- 
linen with blood. 

[ passed my arm around Anita and 
led her. from the room, shielding her 
eyes from the sight. I was stupefied. it 
did not understand. 

What did it all mean, this coil of 
fearfn] circumstance that had entwined 


replied dully; 


*This story began in the November issue of a, ARGOSY, thich itll be matled to any address on receipt 
10 centa. 
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itself about our lives at the inception 
of our happiness? 

What could it mean? 

* * * * 

It was, I found, precisely eleven 
o'clock in ‘the forenoon when I received 
the message announcing the death of 
my father’s nearest and most treasured 
friend, Henry Morrison, some time the 
acknowledged Napoleon of Wall 
Street. 

I despatched an answer at once, tell- 
ing Grace Morrison that I was on the 
way to Larchmont. 

As a matter of fact, it was past noon 
ere I could leave the house for the 
Girand Central Station. 

I had found much that I must: needs 
give personal attention to, much that 
demanded my personal direction. 

The Sefior de Soria—whoever he 
might be—was for many minutes nigh 


to the door of death. Stringer worked 


over him unceasingly, and in the end 
won him back from the threshold— 
back to life but not to sentience. 

He lingered in a state of coma. 
Stringer said that it might last for 
hours—possibly for a day or two. The 
violence of the hemorrhage had left 
him in a condition of complete physical 
exhaustion. 

He must be nourished artificially, 
and constant care must be exercised to 
insure that no recurrence of the shock 
should come to him, once he regained 
consciousness. 

But, in the opinion of the medical 
man, there was little likelihood of the 
Spaniard’s retaining any memory of the 
news which had so moved him. 

[ arranged with Stringer that he 
should make visits to the house every 
hour or two during the day. At night 
he would be in constant communication 
by means of the telephone; Nolan 
could call him up at any time. 

Anita desired to go with me to the 
Morrison estate, but there I exercised 
my newly acquired authority—as the 
head of the family!—and refused to 
allow her to accompany me to the house 
of death. 

She made me promise, however, that 
if I thought she could ‘be of the slight- 
est assistance, I would let her know 
instantly, by telephone. 
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To my mind, it was an unpleasant 
enough experience for a bride to be 
separated from her husband at the very 
outset of their married life, without 
being brought into the gruesome at- 
mosphere of a home whose head had 
been suddenly cut off by the foul crime 
of murder. 

That she would have ‘been a comfort 
to her erstwhile playmates, the two 
Morrison girls, Grace and Adeline, I 
had no doubt; but I thought it very un- 
likely that they would remain in their 
home over night. It was more in the 
nature of things that they should ac- 
cept the hospitality of one of their 
neighbors, until after the funeral at 
least. 

And for my part, I intended to sit up 
with the body; it was my duty as the 
son of my father. 

Moreover, Anita had—strangely 
enough, I then thought—conceived 
quite a strong liking for the Senor de 
Soria, whose courtly deference to her 
beauty and to her sex had won some- 
thing a trifle more than recognition 
from her. 

Instinct, intuition—whatever you 
choose to call it—ingrained as it is in 
the feminine nature more than in the 
nature of man, is the most marvelous 
force of influence in the world, leading 
us we know not where, nor for what 
purpose—until we arrive. Then we 
know, and wonder. 

I pointed out to my wife that the 
care of him whose life hung as by a 
thread was of greater importance than 
sympathy with the bereaved. Thus 
worked upon, she consented to stay and 
nurse the old gentleman—an operation 
in which I took care to provide that she 
should be ably aided by Nolan. 

Poor, blind fool that I was! 

How much of heartache, how much 
of sickening anxiety, I should have 
saved myself had I permitted her to go 
with me to Larchmont! And how much 
I should not have learned, perhaps! 

Nolan, to my great ease of mind, 
seemed entirely willing to remain and 
take orders from his mistress, my wife, 
as he had formerly from his master, her 
husband. Mentally, I promised him a 
raise in wage; he deserved it. 

Convinced that my absence would 
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not be for more than twenty-four 
hours, if so long, I made no further ar- 
rangements; had I not been so bewil- 
dered, I should have seen to it that suit- 
able quarters in the nearest hotel were 
provided for my wife’s occupancy. 

But I walked, talked, and thought, 
1 think, as one in a maze. The question 
which had troubled me as I led my wife 
from the sick-room, after reading the 
telegram and noting its strange effect 
upon the Sefior de Soria, still obsessed 
my mind to the exclusion of all other 
matters. 

In sober truth, I have but the dim- 
mest recollection of my journey to 
Larchmont that afternoon. 

I remember buying a ticket, alight- 
ing from the train at the right station, 
and being met by a coach from the 
Morrison stables. Further than that 
my mind is a blank—or a page scrawled 
with futile speculation inspired by that 
insistent query: 

What did it all mean? 

‘I recalled vaguely—being stunned, 
I think, by the grim actuality of the 
murder-—the preceding twelve or four- 
teen hours with their crowded events. 
I recalled them as one strives vainly to 
piece together the blurred action of a 
dream. 

Here was a train of events, connected 
enough in reality, but absolutely inco- 
herent. 

What linked our elopement with a 
brutal murder ? 

The newspaper which I had bought 
told me little. It was a sensational 
afternoon sheet, headed with huge red 
letters ‘“‘ Murder Extra.” Below, in 
characters even larger, was'the one 
word “ Panic,” which I found referred 
to a tumble of stocks on the exchange. 
Tor the death of Morrison, famed as a 
manipulator of securities, had shaken 
the confidence of every trader on the 
floor, and they feared to buy, yearned 
to sell at a loss to provide against the 
possibility of even greater loss. 

The actual news from Greyfriars— 
the Larchmont home—was absurdly in- 
significant. 

A servant had found the dead man at 
about seven in the morning, lying on 
~ his face on the library floor. He had 
heen stabbed to the heart, from behind. 
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Probably he never knew who struck 
him. : . 

. The family of the banker, consisting 
of his two daughters, society belles (ac- 
cording to the yellow sheet), were pros- 
trated. There was no clue to the crim- 
inal, although detectives were working 
on the case. 

Then in one corner, in small, bril- 
liant red type, I found a special de- 
spatch to the effect that the detectives 
were working upon a clue, the nature 
of which they positively refused to dis- 
close, but which they averred promised 
an early solution of the mystery. 

_ And that was all. 

Alighting from the coach at Grey- 
friars, I was met by the sorrow-stricken 
Grace Morrison, who had telegraphed 
me, and who now gave me what addi- 
tional news she could; it was little 
enough in all conscience. 

I found her considerably exercised 
over the fate of Anita; but these fears 
I set at rest at once with a full con- 
fession of our adventure. She listened 
in dumb silence, seeming to attach 
little importance to the swing of events 
which, to me, were positively, if inex- 
plicably, associated with this climac- 
teric tragedy. 

Later, I was taken to see the body of 
the deceased financier as it lay in state 
in the parlor. 

The expression on his face was one 
of utter contentment. I do not to this 
day believe that he had any sort of 
warning of his approaching end ; he was 
inhumanly struck down in the flood 
tide of his faith in his fellow man and 
the goodness of the world. 

The family, I learned, had had no 
sort of warning, had been disturbed by 
no sounds of quarreling or struggle. 

Upon the departure, on the previous 
night, of their visitors, they had re- 
tired at once, with the single exception 
of Mr. Morrison himself. He had an- 
nounced that he was not sleepy, and 
purposed remaining in the library for 
an hour or more to continue the read- 
ing of a novel in which he was intensely 
interested. 

As evidence of his having done so, 
the book was found on a table by the 
side of his favorite chair, with a mark 
between the leaves. 
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Apparently he had put it down and 
risen to go to his room. As he reached 
the threshold of the door leading into 
the hall, the blow had fallen. 

There was but one—a deep wound, 
narrow and fine, driven by a hand 
trained to strike for and to hit the vital 
spot. It was no casual butchery, but a 
well-planned assassination. 

The motive was unknown, but may 
have been robbery, although none of 
the coin in his pockets had been taken 
so far as might be guessed, and he still 
wore, when found, a very valuable time- 
piece. Furthermore, there were found in 
his waistcoat pocket a few unset dia- 
monds of great value—jewels in which 
he took great delight, and had been ac- 
customed to carry about with him quite 
unconcernedly. - 

But the drawers of his escritoire had 
been thoroughly ransacked, his private 
papers sorted and disarranged, and the 
keys he was in the habit of carrying 
were missing, a8 was a small, tin docu- 
ment-box which he kept in his bedroom. 

The murderer, then, having slain the 
old man, had gone to Mr. Morrison’s 
bedroom and removed therefrom the 
tin box. 

This argued that the assassin was 
well acquainted with the habits of the 
dead man and the location of his bed- 


room, as well as the room plan of the 


interior of the house, since he had been 
able to pass through it and accomplish 
the theft without rousing any member 
of the household. 

Who might he have been? Who 
might he not have been? 

When I reached the scene of the 
crime, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the finger of suspicion pointed 
everywhere and nowhere, like a 
weathercock harassed by the Four 
Winds of Heaven. 

By midnight it was fixed undevia- 
tingly in one direction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COIL TIGHTENS. 


AT ten in the evening I sat in the 
library of Greyfriars, discussing the 
ease, pro and con, with one of the de- 
tectives. 
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His name was Polhemus, he told me 
—a sharp young man, in all senses of 
the word; his nose was sharp, his ears 
were pointed at the lobe, his glance 
searching, keen; even his cheek-bones 
stood out sharply, aggressively, upon a 
sallow physiognomy. 

As I had anticipated, the two daugh- 
ters of the house had found its associa- 
tions too poignant to permit them to 
rest there during the night—for the 
present, at least. Before dinner they 
had driven across country to the resi- 
dence of a close friend of the Morri- 
sons, leaving me to my self-imposed 
task—watching by the side of the 
corpse. 

Polhemus had volunteered to keep 
me company. 

For the present, he said, he was hel p- 
less. Another day must dawn ere he 
could continue with his work of track- 
ing down the criminal. I was glad 
enough to accept his offer of compan- 
ionship. 

I would indignantly disclaim the 
charge that I am superstitious; yet, 
without Polhemus, I would perforce 
have remained the night through alone 
with the dead man. Even the servants 
slept in an adjoining building, con- 
nected with the mansion by a covered 
gallery between the second floors. 

While I deny that I should have been 
frightened, I admit that I preferred 
to associate with the living rather than 
the dead for that one night. 

After dinner I had called up home, 
talked for a few minutes with my dear 
wife, and had been assured of her peace 
of mind, and that the Sefior de Soria 
was progressing satisfactorily. : 

Now we sat in the library with the 
mortal remains of Henry Morrison in 
the next room. Naturally my conversa- 
tion with the detective turned upon the 
deceased and the manner of his death. 

I found the man reticent to a de- 
gree—a good trait, I suppose, in a good 
detective. For my own part, I talked 
freely enough, telling him of my 
evasion with Anita, the meeting with 
the mysterious stranger that had pre- 
ceded it, and the tussle with Barney 
that had almost frustrated our plans. 

He hstened without emotion, nod- 
ding his head as I went on. 
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I even told him of our adventure 
with the Spaniard, ahd how we had con- 
veyed him to my home. At this he 
seemed to perk up a bit and take an 
interest in my remarks, but later re- 
lapsed into his attitude of impersonal 
consideration. 

When I mentioned our pursuit by 
the third automobile, he smiled 
slightly, and I fancied that he doubted 
my word. 

God knew the story was improbable 
enough! 

I could not blame the man for dis- 
believing me, if so happen that he did; 
~ still, I. am unaccustomed to having my 
word discounted, and I think I am not 
so much to be blamed myself if I fin- 
ished my narrative somewhat curtly. 

In the end he nodded contempla- 
tively and considered the butt of his 
cigar. It was some minutes before he 
spoke. 

“Tt may interest you to know,” he 
said finally, “that your runabout—or 
what was left of it—was found this 
morning on the Old Post Road.” 

“I wish you had caught one or both 
of the ruffians,” I remarked. “ It would 
do me a lot of good to make ’em dis- 
close whatever they have to tell that 
would go toward clearing up this mys- 
tery.” 

“It’s a mighty curious case,” 
the detective impersonally. 

“T don’t think I have ever encoun- 
tered one with more _ perplexing 
features,” he went on. “ Particularly 
your adventure with the party who was 
out gunning.” 

He laughed shortly. 
to the window which opened out on the 
broad piazza and stood there, hands 
clasped behind his back, staring into 
the black void of the June night. 

“Mighty darn funny,” he mused 
aloud. 

“ What do you mean?” I demanded 
with some heat. 

“Qh, nothing, Mr. Plympton, ex- 
cept what appeared on the surface of 
my words, I assure you. Mean, sultry 
night, this. I’ll step outside for a mo- 
ment.” 

He did so. 

I glared after him angrily; it did not 
please me to have him insinuate that I 
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was lying. And that was what I had 
gathered from his tone. 

He was gone for quite a while; little 
as I cared for his company, I began to 
resent his continued absence. 

For one thing, I was growing sleepy 
and needed something to freshen my 
jaded senses. | 

I had reason enough to be weary, 
Heaven knew. For forty hours I had 
not touched a pillow, and in that time 
had gone through a series of wearing 
adventures which, combined with the 
strain they exerted on my emotions, 
might well have tired me out. 

The night, as Polhemus had re- 
marked, was intolerably warm and 
stuffy. Every window in the house was 
open, but no breath of air chose to 
wander through their inviting portals. 

In the distance heat lightning had 
been playing all evening against an 
overcast, sullen sky. But now and 
again an ominous growl of thunder 
presaged an approaching storm which 
might bring relief. 

After a ‘while, during which I had 
neither sight nor sound of Polhemus, 
I arose and shed my coat, loosening my 
cravat and collar, the better to endure 
the heat. 

I realized that I had been nodding, 
so took a long draft of ice water. This 
served to revive me somewhat. 

I lit another cigar and resumed my 
seat, which was so placed that my back 
was to the parlor, with its silent occu- 
pant, and my face toward the door 
leading to the great hall. 

Before me was the identical spot 
where Morrison had fallen. A rug had 
been placed over the blood-stained car- 
pet, but, as I looked, it seemed to my 
overwrought imagination that the dark, 
accusing blot rose through the inter- 
vening screen, crying aloud for ven- 
geance. , 

Shaking off the idle fancy, I still felt 
the influence of its analogy. Try as one 
might to hide theevidence of crime—— 

“ Heigho! ” I yawned, stretching my 
arms. “ Murder will out, I suppose.” 

For some time that is the last thing 
that I remember. 

Lacking the livening influence of 
conversation, with no thoughts save 
that eternal round of reasoning back 
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from palpable effect toward indetermin- 
ate cause—and banging into a dead 
wall half way down the passage—lI 
must have slept for an hour or more. 

When I woke it was past midnight, 
and the threatened storm had broken 
upon us. The thunder rolled and re- 
verberated incessantly, and no less con- 
stantly the lightning enveloped the 
‘landscape with vivid flares of blue- 
white flame. 

By its aid I could see that the rain 
fell in swinging sheets, diagonally, de- 
flected from its vertical path by the 
rushing wind. 

My primary impression was that 
some one had called me, and I thought 
of Polhemus, but a glance showed me 
that he had not yet returned. 

Then, as I arose to shut the window, 
I fancied I heard the slightest of move- 
ments in the room where the dead lay. 

I am bound to confess that I stopped 
short in my tracks and wheeled in that 
direction, while the hair crept on the 
back of my head. Abruptly I remem- 
bered my common sense and laughed— 
mirthlessly, I admit—as I completed 
the operation of shutting and bolting 
the long window. 

The wind had brought surcease from 
the heat, indeed. I felt actually chilled, 
and looked about for my coat. I had 
left it hanging on the back of the chair 
wherein Polhemus had sat. 

It was gone. 

Thinking that my memory must have 
been defective, I was about to make a 
thorough search of the apartment— 
part of which was in shadow, owing to 
the fact that the sole illumination was 
furnished by a lamp—when my ear 
caught another sound. 

In a slight lull in the storm’s fury 
a far, faint tinkling resounded through 
the house—the telephone bell. 

My instant thought was that Anita 
was trying to communicate with me; 
wondering why, and how long I might 
have slept while she was calling me up, 
I stepped out into the hall and attempt- 
ed to switch on the electric light. 

Several precious seconds were wasted 
in a vain hunt for the switch, and then, 
the ringing becoming more imperative, 
I gave it up and made my way along 
the hall and up the stairs. 
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The telephone was at the other end 
of the great house, in the bed room 
which had been the dead man’s. 

I groped my way, one moment 
through blank blackness, another see- 
ing my path lit up by the lightning; but 
it was some minutes before I reached 
the right room, and, skinning a shin on 
a rocking chair, arrived at the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello!” I called, with the receiver 
at my ear. “ Hello! Yes, yes!” 

The wind was raising "the very dick- 
ens with the wires; they hummed and 
rang with the continual vibration. I 
heard a faint murmur—or imagined 1 


did—and then one clear, agonized 
word: , 
“Tom!” 


The voice was Anita’s; my heart 
choked in my throat. 

“ Anita!” I answered. “Nita! Nita! 
Yes, it is I, sweetheart—it is I, Tom!” 

Silence. 

I repeated my answer, shouting. 

Again silence. 

Still with the receiver at my ear, I 
jerked the hook up and down several 
times, calling Central. 

“What number, please?” she re- 
sponded in a hurt, tired tone. 

I gave my own, in Manhattan. For 
some minutes I waited, and then came 
that reproachful murmur from Cen- 
tral: 

“They don’t answer! ” 

“Ring again, then!” 

“¢ But they don’t answer, Manhattan 
says.” 

“But they must, they must! (ive 
me the wire that had me when you dis- 
connected us.” 

“What? Me? 
you off.” 

“But you called me.” 

“No, sir; youre mistaken. 
haven’t been called to-night.” 

That was too much; 1 slammed the 
receiver in the hook and anathematized 
the girl broadly and comprehensively, 
my sole regret being that she was not 
there to hear; I determined to call up 
the manager the next day and report 
her. 

But I didn’t. 

Worried and distraught, I dragged 
reluctant feet from the telephone, 


No, sir; I didn’t cut 
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pausing every moment to listen, lest 
Anita should call me again. 

Regaining the lower hall, | was sur- 
prised to find no light coming from the 
library door. The wind must have 
blown it shut. 


But no; guiding myself with a hand | 


upon the wall, I came to the door. 

It was open. 

Had the wind, then, extinguished the 
lamp? 

It had not. 

There was a sudden blaze of blinding 
electric light, and I stepped back in 
amazement. 

Polhemus was within two feet of me, 
his outstretched arm pointing the muz- 
zie of a revolver at my head. Another 
man was in. the room, standing by the 
electric switch, his hand still upon it, 
and a grin on his face. 

“ What in blazes does this mean?” I 
demanded with ill-considered rage. 

“Tt means,” said Polhemus sardon- 
ically, “ that you are under arrest.” 

“ Arrest? Charged with what, you 
fool?” 

“The murder of Henry Morrison. 
Come. I warn you to say nothing fur- 
ther that may be used against you as 
evidence.” 

With my tongue I lashed the fellow 
for the incompetent idiot that he was. 
He merely smiled triumphantly and 
bade his assistant bind my hands be- 
hind my back. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ASTUTENESS OF MR. POLHEMUS. 


I SUBMITTED. One does so when one 
is looking into the muzzle of an under- 
grown cannon held by a purposeful and 
determined ass of a detective who is 
fully convinced that he is dealing with 
one of the most dangerous and dare- 
devil of criminals. 

And that was precisely the delusion 
under which Mr. Polhemus was labor- 
ing. He made this plain by putting 
away his weapon and superintending 
the job, once his assistant had secured 
my hands behind me. 

He debated at length the question as 
to the best way of chaining me down 
beyond all possibility of escape. I tried 
to help him out by suggesting that in 
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the case of a desperate man such as 1 
was, the one positively safe way would 
be to throw me flat on my back under- 
neath the library table and tie my 
hands and feet to the four legs. 

He admitted that that sounded well, 
but seemed to think that I had some 
underhand purpose—some card up my 
sleeve which I would triumphantly 
play in such a position. 

Polhemus took it with such absolute 
gravity that it tickled me, and I sol- 
emnly assured him that my plan was 
the only solution to his dilemma, and 
gave him my word of honor that I 
wouldn’t snort red-fire and disappear 
through an unsuspected trap door at 
any stage of the proceedings. 

It tempted him. I could see that; 
his mouth fairly watered to truss up a 
prisoner in such a gay and gaudy and 
altogether dramatic fashion. 

So I dwelt on the picturesque aspect 
of the case, and told him how the yel- 
low papers would enjoy it; how they’d 
print a half-baked half-tone of him, and 
a sketch by their “ staff-artist-on-the- 
spot,” showing the identical table with 
a Maltese cross underneath it to lo- 
cate the exact place where the prisoner 
had been held for delivery. 

Yes; it did tempt him—and not for 
an instant did he suspect that I was 
presuming to make fun of him. 

He fought bravely, however, and 
finally put the temptation behind him. 
Anything that a murderer desired so 
earnestly must not be permitted unto 
him ; it was against all ethics of the de- 
tective game. 

In the end he settled the matter by 
seating me in a heavy mahogany chair 
and winding about a mile of clothes 
line around me. I allowed that it 
looked almost as well as the table would 
have, but not so stagey. 

Then he dismissed his helper— 
against my earnest protest that it was 
risky—and told him to go outside and 
join the others; 1 gathered that he 
must have had a round dozen of men, 
armed to the teeth, patrolling the 
grounds and circling the house to pro- 
vide against any attempt at rescue, if so 
it happened that I was the head- of a 
gang of bandits. 

You see, after my first gust of anger 
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at the outrageous and high-handed way _ 


in which he was conducting the affair, 
the ridiculous side of it struck me, and 
[I couldn’t refrain from extracting 
whatever amusement I could from Pol- 
hemus.. 

With another man it would have 
been impossible, but this fellow was en- 
tirely destitute of a sense of humor. 

In his magnificent imagination he 
was firmly assured that he was a great 
deductive detective. By the following 
evening he fully expected that these 
United States would be ringing with his 
name and fame. 

Any other man would have suspected 
me on the grounds that Polhemus did, 
perhaps, and made me a prisoner and 
turned me over to the sheriff of the 
county. Not Polhemus. 

He had accomplished a wonderful 
feat of detection, he thought, and he 
intended to reap all the fruits thereof. 

He was going to put me, Tom Plym 
ton, through “the third degree,” and 
hand me over to the authorities, a self- 
confessed murderer. 

To this end, he gravely arranged all 
his properties. He drew a small table 
nearer to me, put the lamp—now re- 
lighted—on it in such a manner that 
its glare fell full upon my _ guilt- 
stamped countenance. 

Then he extinguished the electric 
lights and seated himself in the shadow, 
resting an elbow on the table and his 
forehead on his fingers, in an attitude 
which I judged was intended to denote 
sober and thoughtful contemplation. 

I commended this move of his, telling 
him that it made me more comfortable 
not to be able to see his hawk-like eyes 
searching the shameful depths of my 
putrid soul; besides, his face looked 
better in the deep shadow. 

Polhemus answered “ That will do, 
sir!” in stern, awful tones. 

I shuddered violently and complained 
that my nose itched. Would he be kind 
enough to scratch it for me? 

And I believe that he would have 
done it, had I not insulted him by men- 
tioning that his hands were not over- 
clean. 

For some minutes there was com- 
plete silence in the room; Polhemus 
was probably figuring that the delay 
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would unman me. For my part, | began 
to lose relish for the joke. 

I had no idea why he should have 
suspected me of the murder, and felt 
quite assured that, by daylight, I would 
be a free man—free by the detective’s 
own act, at that. But my left foot be- 
gan to get drowsy and to hint of a dis- 
position to go to sleep, the ropes not 
being arranged with any particular re- 
gard for my comfort. 

In addition to which, my memory 
suddenly reverted to that telephone 
message which had drawn me from the 
room and given Polhemus the oppor- 
tunity to arrange for his highly 
theatrical arrest. 

And that wild, terror-charged cry of 
“Tom! ®—was it in reality the voice 
of my wife that I had heard, or was it 
merely some grim trick of an excited 
imagination ? 

Was Anita in danger’ Why had she 
called for me at that hour of the 
night ? 

I think that, had I been free, I would 
have delayed not at all about returning 
to Manhattan and Anita. The more I 
considered the matter, the more firmly 
convinced I became that something was 
awry in my home, that my place was by 
the side of my wife, my duty to go to 
her instantly. 

The iron of circumstances began to 
bite deep into my soul; I was helpless 
for an hour or two, perhaps longer— 
and all by reason of the asininity of a 
conceited pseudo-detective! 

The trend of my thoughts must have 
clouded my face; I became aware that 
Polhemus was gloating at this first sign 
of weakening. 

Presently he opened fire. 

“May I inquire,” he began suavely, 
“for what purpose you left this room 
some time since? ” 

“Yes,” I responded promptly. “ The 
telephone bell rang, and I went to an- 
swer it.” 

“ Ah, yes. I see. And where is this 
telephone, if you please?” 

I informed him. 

“And from whom was your 
sage?” 

“Td be obliged to you if vyou’d find 
out,” I said somewhat hitterly, and told 
him the facts briefly. 
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“Something is wrong at the other 
end of the wire,” I concluded. “ You 
are barking up the wrong tree here; the 
murderer isn’t within twenty miles 6f 
Greyfriars; I rather imagine, and lI 
earnestly fear, that he is keeping up his 
devil’s work in the neighborhood of my 
wife and the woundeg man.” 

I saw that he doubted my story of the 
telephone, and suggested that he get 
one of his men to verify it. This 
seemed to strike him as a good idea, 
and he acted upon it. 

“And now,” I said, when the man 
had left the room, “ inasmuch as I don’t 
intend to stay here more than an hour 
longer ” 

‘Qh, you don’t, eh? ”—ironically. 

“TI do not—if it’s my English that 
you object to. I was about to remark 
that I’d be obliged to you if you’d just 
tell me on what grounds you have ar- 
rested me. It will take me about five 
minutes to convince you of my inno- 
eence.” 

“ You seem confident, and I’d like to 
see you do it, Mr. Plympton. But I 
warn you right here and now that your 
efforts will be useless. I’m too old a 
bird ” 

“‘ Oh, I know all that,” I broke in im- 
patiently; “beyond question you are 
the genuine 18-karat article in the de- 
tective business. I grant you that. But 
if you'll trot out your damning evi- 
dence ” | 

I waited, while he considered this 
novel proposition. At length: | 

“It’s not exactly the thing,” he said 
thoughtfully, “ but Pll take the risk.” 

“Thank you. Proceed.” 

Drumming with his finger-nails on 
the table, he impressively indicted me. 

“On the testimony, which I will 
bring out at the coroner’s inquest, of 
Miss Grace Morrison, you had proposed 
for the hand of Miss Anita Suarez. Mr. 
Morrison refused you, and you quar- 
reled.” 

“We did not,” I interrupted hotly. 

“‘T think you did. 

“ Last night—to be exact, on the eve- 
ning of day before yesterday—you 
came to this house by stealth, to take 
the girl away with you—did you not?” 

I nodded. 


“The gardener.’ Barney TLannigan, 
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caught you in the act of so doing at a 
few minutes past one in the morning. 
You struggled with him, overpowered 
him, and attempted to close his mouth 
with a twenty-dollar bill. 

“Now, by your own admission, you 
were outside the garden wall from ten 
thirty Pp. M. until one 4. mu. The guests 
of the Morrisons left at ten minutes to 
twelve. 

“ From that time on to the minute of 
his murder, Mr. Morrison was in his 
library, alone. 

“During the same period of time 
you were, ostensibly, in the grounds, 
alone. 

“No one knows the exact moment of 
Mr. Morrison’s death. 

‘No one knows what either of you 
did in that hour. 

““No one, I repeat, but you, Mr. 
Plympton! ” 

I started to speak; the reasoning, so 
far, seemed so puerile to me as to be 
worthy of no consideration. But the 
detective silenced me with a gesture. 

“One moment, if you please; I have 
not done. 

“ You retailed to me this evening a 
cock-and-bull story about your advyen- 
tures subsequent to leaving here. What 
truth there may be in it, I cannot guess, 
but this I do know: 

“ Your runabout was found on the 
road two miles out of Mount Vernon, 
completely wrecked, and this was found 
beside tt!” 

He suddenly flashed from his breast 
pocket a long, wicked-looking knife, 
deeply stained with blood. 

If he had thought to startle me, he 
was disappointed. I looked upon it with 
interest, seeing now the clues that he 
had started from, but without emotion. 

“That knife, Mr. Plympton, exactly 
fits the wound in the body of Henry 
Morrison! 

“Moreover, the keys which were 
stolen were picked up a few miles from ~ 
here, by the side of the road which you 
admit you followed. 

“ And to cap it all with an exhibition 
of carelessness which was as criminal as 
you are, Mr. Plympton, you have the 
audacity to come here, under the guise | 
of friendship, to spend the night in 
the very room in whieh von aecom- 
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plished your crime, wearing the blood- 
stained coat which you had on when 
you struck your victim down!” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TELEPHONE AGAIN.. 


So that was where my coat had gone! 

To his evident delight, I stared at 
Mr. Polhemus, gaping. For the mo- 
ment, I'll admit, his chain of reasoning 
seemed complete and irrefutable. 

I understood how it is that modern 
juries composed of presumably sane 
men are willing to convict a man on 
circumstantial evidence. 

Then I began to see the fallacies in 
his evidence. They were plain and con- 
vincing. My confidence returned to me, 
and I realized that it would be but a 
matter of minutes ere he would be 
forced to acknowledge his folly and re- 
lease me. : 

Meanwhile, his subordinate returned 
from his séance at the telephone and 
reported that Central remembered my 
calling her and insisting that some one 
in New York had rung me up. She was 
equally positive that no one had done 
80 


So much for the infallibility of Cen- 
tral, thought I. 

But she bore out the truth of my 
statement, in that particular at least. 

“ Well,” I admitted, for I desired not 
to anger the fool so that he might re- 
fuse to listen to me, “ you have worked 
it out very nicely, it’s true. But Pll 
engage to show you your error in short 
order.” 

He smiled superciliously. Poor little 
country detective! It was his last smile 
in that case. 

“Now,” I went on, “if I had mur- 
dered Henry Morrison in a successful 
attempt to wrest my sweetheart from 
him, why then did I so willingly dis- 
close my identity to Barney Lannigan ? 

“Why didn’t I murder him, too, 
when I had him at my mercy out there 
in the dark? No one would have been 
the wiser, since you seem to suspect my 
wife of complicity with me, and I 
would have destroyed the last bit of 
evidence against me.” 

Mr. Polhemus remained silent, biting 
his lips. 
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‘* As for the rest of your case,” I con- 
tinued, “ barring the presumable time 
of the murder, you fail to connect me 
with it at all. And P’ll demonstrate to 
you in due course that the crime was 
committed after I left the grounds. 

“‘ But first as to my automobile ad- 
ventures last night, which you seem to 
doubt. Do you suppose Id risk telling 
the story, admitting that I was guilty, 
if 1 couldn’t support my statement by 
the testimony of witnesses ? 7 

“As to my truthfulness, you have 
overlooked the fact that I can prove it 
by the statements of both my wife and 
the Spaniard whom we picked up on the 
road. . 

“The knife you found was, of course, 
the one used by the thugs in their at- 
tack on the old gentleman, just as the 
blood upon my coat sleeve was his blood 
—a souvenir, so to speak, of the assist- 
ance I rendered him. 

“ Now—to clinch the matter of my 
word in regard to the auto affair— 
eliminating the testimony of my wife 
and the Spaniard, whom we’ll suppose 
to be prejudiced in my favor to the ex- 
tent of being willing to perjure them- 
selves, if necessary, I have also the tes- 
timony of a New York policeman who 
saw us on our way home, in addition to 
that of John,Nolan, my valet, who let 
us in, and of Dr. Stringer, the surgeon 
who attended the wounded man, to say 
nothing of a whole blockful of people 
who saw us enter my house. 

“Is that enough, Mr. Polhemus? ” 

“It would seem to be,” he said stub- 
bornly. “But as yet you have not 
proved that you did not——” 

I really pitied him; the woebegone 
look on his face as he felt the ground 
slipping from beneath his feet in a 
landslide, carrying with it all his hopes 
of fame and fortune, would have soft- 
ened my heart toward any one but a 
man who sought my life at the hands of 
the law. . : 

“ Hold on!” I eried. “TH prove a 
perfect alibi. 

“Barney Lannigan saw us leave the 
grounds at one o’clock. A few minutes 
later a member of the Pelham police 
force shouted at us to decrease our 
speed—we were exceeding the limit. 

“Tf imperative—which it won’t be— 
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1 could hunt hin down 
word to that effect. 

.“ Now, Mr. Polhemus, as regards the 
time of the murder, do you realize that 
you, presumably the trained gatherer 
of evidence, have overlooked completely 
the most important bit in your posses- 
sion?” 

“No.” He shook his head firmly, 
feeling that this was where he had me; 
it was impossible that he should have 
missed anything. 

“ But what is it?” he inquired, with 
an air of condescension. 

‘“‘ At your elbow!” 

‘At my elbow?” 

He turned and looked at the table 
blankly. There seemed to be nothing 
there that could be of any imaginable 
value as evidence. 

‘It’s the book—the volume Mr. Mor- 
rison was reading just before he got his 
death blow.” 

Polhemus took it in his hand, ex- 
amining it curiously. He failed to fol- 
low me completely. 

“Vanity Fair,’ 
read aloud. 

“What page is marked ? ” I inquired. 

“Three hundred and twenty,” he 
answered, turning to the book-mark. 

‘““Good. Now crease that down the 
middle, so that we can’t fail to find it 
if we forget the number. Thank you. 

‘‘T happen to know that it was Grace 
Morrison’s habit to read to her father 
every afternoon, just before dinner. 
Undoubtedly she followed this plan on 
the day of the murder. On putting 
down the book, she would have marked 
the place, or remembered the folio. 

“ Now read one full page in the book 
and time yourself.” - 

He did so. 

“ Two minutes, ten seconds,” he an- 
nounced. “The print was fine, but I 
vead ag rapidly as I could.” 

‘“* Call it two minutes, then, as the in- 
side limit. It would have taken Mr. 
Morrison at least that length of time. 

“Call up Miss Grace on the tele- 
phone and ask her for the number of 
the page she left off at. From that 
you'll be able to find the exact number 
of pages that Henry Morrison read 
after midnight. 

“Multiply by two, and vou’ll have 


and get his 


by Thackeray,” he 
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the number of minutes he.sat in that 
chair.” 

“TI see!” eried the detective, Jjump- 
ing up excitedly. “It’s as clear as—as 
print. Vl see Miss Grace the first 
thing in the morning.” 

“ You'll call her up now, sir! This is 
important. I’ve got to get back to New 
York, and 1 want my alibi to be com- 
plete before I leave you. 

“T want you to be absolutely satistied 
of my innocence.” 

“ But I am, sir. 
pardon—I ” 

He stammered in his confusion, and 
began to untie my bonds. In a moment 
I was free again and stamping clumsily 
up and down the room to restore the 
circulation of the blood in my slumber- 
ing feet. 

‘“ By Josh!” cried Polhemus. “ You 
ought to have been a detective your- 
self, Mr. Plympton! ” 

“I’m no fool,” I replied shortly— 
and vaingloriously. 

“There’s one thing that I’d like to 
ask of you, Mr. Plympton, as a personal 
favor,” he began humbly. “If you 
would only say nothing about my mis- 
take—it would ruin my _reputa- 
tion ” 

“Oh, thunder, man!” I exclaimed 
impatiently. “ What do I care for you 
or your picayune reputation? JI shall 
say nothing, however.” 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you.” 

Together we went to the telephone, 
where Polhemus followed my advice— 
it was more a command, come to think 
of it—about calling up Miss Grace 
Morrison. 

It was an inconsiderate thing to do, 
without doubt—to drag the poor, 
harassed creature out of her bed at that 
time of night; but to my mind there 
was no choice. I deemed it necessary to 
convince the detective beyond further 
doubt that I was in no way connected 
with the homicide. 

And I had to get to New York. 
Happily, the girl was cool and nervy. 
She answered the call promptly, and 
without hesitation told Polhemus that 
the number of the page whereat she 
had left off reading was two hundred 

and fifty-seven. 

The financier, then, had read for a 


I have to beg your 
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matter of two hours before starting for 
bed. He had met his death shortly after 
two A. M. 

I was completely cleared of the 
charge of murder—as, of course, had 
been inevitable from the first. 

We were. about to leave the room 
when there came a most emphatic sum- 
mons on the bell. 

Polhemus jumped to the instrument 
and put the receiver to his ear. I wait- 
ed in a nervous agony of apprehension. 

“ Hello!” I heard him say. “ Hello! 
Yes. What? New York wants us? All 
right. Hello! Yes. © 

“Some one to speak to you, sir,” he 
continued deferentially, making way 
for me. 

“Tom?” inquired a voice. The in- 
tonation was such that I imagined my 
heart stopped beating for a second. 
“Tom? This is Stringer.” 

“Yes, I know. What now, old man?” 

“TI say, Tom ” He hesitated, 
stumbling over his words. _ 

“ Go on! Don't keep me waiting like 
this.” —- 

nee Well—er—Nolan. came for me at 
about one this morning”—it was 
nearly two thirty by now. “I was out, 
but he waited for me. The old fellow, it 
seems, was worse, and Miss—Mrs. 
Plympton, I mean—had insisted on his 
coming for me in the Panhard, to save 
time in getting me there—here, that 
is.” 

Stringer was, it seemed, using my 
own telephone. 

“ Well—oh, hang it all! T’m sorry, 
old chap! But when we got to the 
house it was dark and still. We ham- 
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mered on the door and rang the bell, 
but got no answer. Finally, Nolan— 
who seemed to have some lingering 
remnants of intelligence (we were both 
rattled)—thought of his keys, and we 
got in by the area door, and—and—do 
you get me?” 

“Yes, yes; go on, for the love of 
Heaven! ” 

‘“She’s gone, Tom! ” 

“Gone? Anita?” I cried wildly. 
“Gone? What do you mean? Gone 
where? ”’ 

“God only knows. She left no word, 
no sign. Only the kitchen door, into 
the back yard, was open. And the old 
fellow—de Soria——”’ 

“Is he gone, too?” 

“In a way, yes—to the other world. 
We found him dead in his bed; he had 
suffered another hemorrhage and— 
there were finger marks on his throat!” 

“ Strangled?” I gasped, clutching at 
the transmitter for support. 

My world was reeling beneath me. 

“ Choked to death. Nolan-———”’’ 

I heard no more. 

Where would it end? Who would be 
the next to go? 

I suppose I fainted. It’s a thing I 
should not care to confess to, but the 
truth; and I think allowances may be 
made for me. 

At all events, Polhemus brought me 
around by dashing cold water into my 
face. I found myself on the floor, the 
telephone instrument by my side. 

In falling I had dragged it from the 
wall, from which now protruded 
broken, twisted wires. Further com- 
munication with New York was cut off. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN lashes drooping lie 
On cheeks of softest rose, 
Ah, how demure and sly 
The wonted aspect grows, 
When lashes drooping lie ! 
And yet, until he try, 
No man of surety knows 


When lashes drooping—lie / 
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On the Altar of Patriotism. 


BY CHARLES CAREY. 


The trolley line between Yoctangee and Doodleburg, and how it was made to offset the sting 
of the stolen elephant 


OCTANGEE entertained for its 
neighboring and rival town of 
Doodleburg a feeling of the most cor- 
dial dislike; and Doodleburg returned 
the sentiment with hearty interest. 
Separated geographically by only a 


scant twenty miles, they were in mutual. 


esteem as far apart as the Antipodes. 

Doodleburg hated Yoctangee because 
it was the larger and more influential 
community of the two; but Yoctangee, 
although its aversion was really based 
upon a jealous fear of the progressive 
spirit manifest in the smaller place, 
sedulously insisted that its own antip- 
athy was entirely due to a conviction of 
Doodleburg’s dishonesty. 

According to Yoctangee and its pub- 
lic press, there was no citizen of 
Doodleburg, however respected or re- 
nowned, who would not steal; and so 
deeply had this tradition taken root, 
that the careful Yoctangeeite, when- 
ever he had occasion to visit the other 
town, invariably left his watch and val- 
-uables at home, and provided himself 
with a belt in which to carry his money. 

If a stranger were to express polite 
doubts as to the unanimity of this pred- 
atory disposition among the denizens 
of Doodleburg, and to question if there 
might not, peradventure, be at least one 
honest man within her borders, Yoc- 
tangee would triumphantly point to 
the incident of the elephant. 

“ Why,” they would exclaim, “ isn’t it 
a well-known fact that the Mastodon 
(ireus went to Doodleburg in 1873 with 
twenty elephants, and had to come 
away with only nineteen? When the 
show got ready to move that night, not 
a thing could they find of that missing 
brute. Hide and hair, trunk and tail, 
he’d vanished, same as if he’d gone up 
in smoke; and, what’s more, the Mas- 
todon Cireus hasn’t been able to find a 
trace of him from that dav to this. 
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‘Now, I ask you,” they would add, 
with an air of clinching the argument, 
“is it likely that any one could steal a 
full-grown elephant and get away with 
him, if the whole town hadn’t been in 
on the deal?” 

Sensational as was this historic 
legend, it was sadly and undeniably 
true. 

Squirm in his seat, and endeavor to 
evade a direct answer as he might, the 
Doodleburg man, when forced to the 
issue, had to admit the veracity of the 
statement. The elephant had certainly 
disappeared, and that while the show 
was within their corporate limits. 

It was the blot upon their civic 
escutcheon, the one indictment to 
which they could offer no adequate re- 
sponse. 

In any discussion on the relative 
merits of the two towns, Yoctangee. 
would spitefully concluded with: “ All 
right; but tell me what became of the 
elephant?” and Doodleburg had to 
slink away to hide its diminished head. 

The feud between the two towns grew 
stronger with the passing of the years, 
and finally the matter of the stolen ele- 
phant passed from the realm of half- 
jocular banter into a question of actual 
concern. 

The insistent query became so gall- 
ing to Doodleburg’s self-esteem that 
any mention of it was regarded as a 
deadly personal insult to the one ad- 
dressed. . 

It was about this time that Colonel 
Hawk of Yoctangee conceived the no- 
tion of linking the two towns together 
with a trolley road, arguing that such 
a line of communication would greatly 
inure to the benefit of both. 

Yoctangee naturally embraced the 
proposition with enthusiasm; but 
Doodleburg, although by no means 
blind to the advantages of the project, 


ON THE ALTAR 


chose to frown upon it, simply because 
the idea had found its inspiration in 
the other place. - 

Colonel Hawk and his associates, 
however, shrewd, practical men that 
they were, had not underestimated the 
difficulties in the way, and had fully 
taken into account the popular preju- 
dice likely to be aroused against their 
enterprise. 

It was the board of alderman, they 
argued, and not the citizens of Doodle- 
burg, who had it in their power to give 
or withhold .the desired franchise; and 
they were not unfamiliar with the 
truism that municipal authorities can 
often be induced to act in direct oppo- 
' sition to the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. 

It is needless, therefore, to inquire 
too closely into the methods pursued by 
the astute promoters; suffice it to say, 
that in due course of time they found 
seven members of the council who 
were open to conviction. 

Seven members they had secured; 
but only seven. That was a mere bare 
majority of the board, and, unless two 
more votes were forthcoming, a veto 
from the mayor would turn their tri- 
umph to dust and ashes in their 
mouths. 

Jake Shaw, Colonel Hawk’s trusted 
emissary in these delicate negotiations, 
renewed his efforts and bestirred him- 
self as he had never done before; but 
in the end he had to confess himself 
baffied. The remaining aldermen stood 
like a stone wall in their incorrupti- 
bility. 

“Well,” commented Colonel Hawk, 
vigorously chewing at the end of his 
unlighted cigar as he listened to these 
gloomy reports, “in that case it is up 
to the mayor.” 

“ And I suppose you think he’ll put 
his little o. k. on the scheme as quick 
a8 he can get hold of a pen to do it, 
eh?” questioned Shaw cynically. 
“Never hope for anything there, 
colonel. It’s too close to election time 
for him to dare go against these howl- 
ing dervishes in this matter. Why, they 
wouldn’t be content with simply beat- 
ing him; they'd tar and feather him to 
boot, if he’d ever approve that fran- 
chise.” 
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“That may all be so; but what else 
can we do? Mayor Holbrook is a 
clever fellow, and his great ambition is 
to boost this town of his along. Now, 
if we can demonstrate to him that the 
line will really be an immense advan- 
tage to Doodleburg, why is it not pos- 
sible that he could be brought to rea- 
son?” 

Jake Shaw considered. 

“ Well, as you say,” he finally admit- 
ted, “I don’t see but that he’s the only 
show we have left to jam the thing 
through; but I don’t believe that any 
politician on earth would take the 
chance he’ll have to, for purely patri- 
otic reasons. III tell you; let me sound 
him and find out his price, and then, 
if he isn’t too all-fired high, we might 
do business with him.” 

“No, no,” the colonel interrupted 
hastily. “ You are all off in your reck- 
oning. Holbrook is as square as a die, 
and any move of that sort would only 
tend to set him unalterably against us. 
We’ve got to work‘ on his local pride, 
and show him how Doodleburg will 
benefit. That is the only way we can 
ever land him, take my tip for it.” 

Accordingly the-next morning and 
for several succceding mornings the 
colonel persistently visited the city hall 
and spent long hours explaining and 
expatiating upon the manifold advan- 
tages which Doodleburg would reap 
from the proposed trolley line. 

.Mayor Holbrook listened politely and 
interestedly ; but he remained resolutely 
noncommittal. Try as skilfully as he 
might to force some confession of opin- 
ion, the colonel completely failed in 
gaining the slightest insight into his in- 
tentions. 

“A man might as well talk to a_ 
wooden Indian,” he growled disgustedly 
to Shaw, “ for all the information I can 
pump out of him. For the champion 
close-mouth, I’ll back him against all 
the oysters in the world.” 

“Well, what are we going to do 
about it?” returned his lieutenant anx- 
iously. “The franchise comes up for 
action to-morrow evening, and seven 
votes are all we can possibly get.. What 
shall we do? Chuck the whole scheme 
into the air? ”. 

The colonel hesitated. 
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“Wait till to-morrow,” he said. “I 
feel in my .bones as though something 
were going to happen.” 

Strangely enough, the colonel’s pro- 
phetic skeleton did not play him false. 
The next morning he received a note 
from the mayor, requesting an inter- 
view, and when they were safely closet- 
ed together that functionary proceeded 
finally to unbosom himself. 

‘IT concede all that you say in regard 
to the advantages of your road to the 
city of Doodleburg, colonel,” he began; 
“but you must surely see that in ap- 
proving your franchise I would act in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the 
great majority of my constituents.” 

He paused and the colonel bowed a 
significant assent. 

“There is, however, a way by which 
‘any trouble can be obviated,” resumed 
the mayor, “and that is what I desire 
to lay before your consideration. Now, 
for instance ” and his voice sank to 
a whisper; but as the colonel grasped 
the import of his plan, a broad and 
beatific smile dawned over his face. 

“Give yourself no wneasiness, my 
boy,” he reassured the other as they 


parted. “I guarantee you that there 


shall be no hitch in the details, but 
that everything shall be carried out 
just as you suggest.” 

That evening the trolley franchise 
came up for action in the city council, 
and was passed by the expected major- 
. ity of one. Doodleburg roared in in- 
dignation, and promptly ostracised its 
offending aldermen; but when calmer 
reflection came, speedily cooled down. 

The mayor still had something to say 
before this pernicious bargain could be 
consummated, and Doodleburg rested 
serene in the belicf that he would 
promptly affix his veto. 

They had no doubts as to the pur- 
pose of their executive. Purchasable 
councilmen might be led to betray a 
trust; but he, they. knew, was unbriba- 
ble. Besides, an election was coming on. 

The mayor kept his own counsel. 
Not a word did he vouchsafe as to his 
intentions, except to observe that the 
law allowed him ten days for consider- 
ation, and that he would take no defi- 
nite action on so important a matter 
until the limit had expired. 
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Nine days passed, and still the fran- 
chise lay on his desk. Doodleburg 
waited uninterestedly for the veto 
which they felt sure would be forth- 
coming. Colonel Hawk sat peacefully 
in a tilted-back chair on the veranda of 
the Palace Hotel, and composedly 
smoked long, black cheroots. 

And then dawned the tenth day, and 
with it a sensation which split Doodle- 
burg from center to circumference with 
excitement. 7 

At half-past nine o’clock in the 
morning, the mayor's office was sud- 
denly invaded by a body of masked and 
armed men, and Mayor Holbrook, hav- 
ing been seized and overpowered, was 
forcibly carried away. A swift team — 
was in waiting just around the corner, 
and into this the captive was loaded and 
rapidly driven off. 

So astounded had been the persons in 
the vicinity by the suddenness of the 
outrage, that no one had lifted a hand 
to prevent it. Speedily, however, as the 
tidings spread, searching parties were 
organized, and every clue was hurriedly 
followed up. 

All in vain. No trace could be found 
of the missing executive, or of the men 
who had so boldly kidnapped him. 

For twenty-four hours Doodleburg 
buzzed in a ferment; but on the eve- 
ning of the second day, Mayor Holbrook 
himself, unruffled and composed, 
stepped from the platform of an arriv- 
ing train and bestowed an enigmatical 
smile upon the amazed bystanders. 

To the anxious inquiries hurled at 
him he granted no further response 
than to request every citizen to be at 
the public square that evening at seven 
thirty o’clock, when they would receive 
a detailed account of his experiences. 

At seven thirty the public square was 
densely packed with people; but when 
the mayor appeared not a single cheer, 
not a hand-clap of applause, greeted 
him. 

Doodleburg felt that there was some- 
thing mysterious in this affair, and be- 
fore it granted him its approval it 
wanted an explanation. 

Mayor Holbrook swept the silent as- 
semblage with one comprehending 
glance. Then he began to speak. 

“My fellow citizens of Doodlebure,” 


TO MY 


he said, “I am going to make a full 
and free confession to you. I have been 
in favor of the trolley line between. this 
city and Yoctangee ever since the sub- 
ject was first broached.” 

Such a storm of hisses greeted: this 
statement that it was several moments 
before their curiosity permitted him to 
proceed. At last he once more gained 
their attention. 

“TI have intended since the beginning 
to approve this franchise,” he contin- 
ued; “ but I proposed to make Yoctan- 
gee pay for it. I allowed myself to be 
abducted, ostensibly in order that the 
franchise, having failed to receive my 
veto within the statutory limit, should 
stand as though approved; but really in 
order to forever silence the taunt which 
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hitherto we have had to hear unre- 
buked. . 

“The franchise stands, my fellow 
citizens, and hereafter let us hope that 
Yoctangee and Doodleburg will be 
linked by the stronger bonds of amity 
and good feeling. But—and this is the 
point for which I have striven—it is 
certain that never again will we be 
forced to endure the insulting inquiry: 
‘“‘ Who stole the elephant? ” for we can 
demand with even greater emphasis: 
“Who stole the mayor? ” 

A roar of frenzied delight swelled up 
to the silent stars. Doodleburg ac- 
cepted the mayor’s explanation, and 
ratified it. They cared nothing for the 
passing of the franchise; their ancient 
shame was wiped out. 
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My good old friend, 
In lazy way 
I’ve watched your varying 
Ghost rings sway ; 
Pve touched your lips 
In fond caress, 
Pve smoothed the wrinkles 
Of your dress ; 


Half solemnly 


I’ve seen the fall 
Of each white ash 

And noted all ; 
The warmth, the fire 

That in you lies, 
Ive valued with 

A lover’s eyes, 


And doubt if 


Ceylon’s breezes be 
More rich in spice 

Than you to me ; 
Till now at last 

I lay you down, 
Seant in your coat 

Of lessening brown, 
And sadly ponder, 

As you burn 


For me within 


Your funeral urn 
That friendship’s noblest 

Lot you’ve known— 
You gave your life 

To cheer my own. 
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THE GOLD GLEANERS-’ 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


A story of the West, with a new background, in which modern science jostles the evil instincts 
of some men, the bravery of others, and the indomitable devotion of woman. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Amy TRAVIS, in charge of the Cyanide Works at the old Golden Eagle mine, is informed by letters 
from the owners that her services will no longer be required after the arrival of Mr. Whipple, whom they 
have selected, to take her place. The safe has been broken open, and five thousand dollars in bullion 
stolen, hence the company have decided that their interests will be better safeguarded with a maa in 
charge. 

The stage on which Mr. Whipple arrives is held up by road agents, but Whipple manages to frustrate 
their attempt, and lays himself oper to the special gratitude of a fellow passenger, a Spanish girl, 
Teresa Gonzales, daughter of the night watchman at the cyanide tanks. The coach also carries a carboy 
of acid, which is jolted off in the scrimmage, and the acid burns its mark into the flesh of at least two of 
the robbers. 

Whipple prevails on Miss Travis not to leave the works, and after making an enemy of Chombo, the 
leader of the men, in an attempted strike, rejoices the girl’s heart by showing her, through what he calls 
an acid test, that Jeffries, the foreman, was probably concerned in the hold up of the stage, and inferen- 
tially therefore in the stealing of the bullion. She then insists on telling him that she had suspected her 
own brother Tom of the latter crime, and begs that he will hire him in some capacity about the works. 
Whipple declines to do this, whereupon she asks him what he would do supposing she should have her 
brother come there in spite of him. He replies that he should have to hold both her brother and Jeffries, 
and communicate with the sheriff. 

In these circumstances, she is quite wrought up a little later when her brother unexpectedly appears, 
announces his name to Whipple as James Henderson, and secures from him a position in the works. Amy 
is continually on pins and needles, and one day her worst fears are realized when Whipple comes to her 
and announces that he is sorry he must do what lies before him, but that duty impels him. Then he ex- 
tends toward her the pocketbook Jim Cassidy, the mine owner, had lost in the stage hold up, with the 


words : “Here is the wallet which I took from your brother last night.” 


CHAPTER NII. 
THE TEN OF DIAMONDS. 


I Whipple had expected a display of 

womanly weakness on Amy’s part, 

he was agreeably disappointed; but he 

was hardly prepared for the unimpas- 

sioned, self-possessed manner in which 

this frail girl met the shock of his an- 
nouncement. 

For several hours he had felt certain 
that this interview must come. And he 
had dreaded it, as a strong, manly na- 
ture always dreads the infliction of pain 
upon one of the weaker sex, 

He recalled how she had stood be- 
fore the dingy office window, all uncon- 
scious of his presence, hands clasped 
and face uplifted, the rays of sunlight 
touching her form with saintly glory. 
Likewise he remembered the fierce fight 


*This story began in the October issue of THE ARGOSY. 


which Duty and Desire had waged in 
his soul when he whirled, with the 
stolen vision fresh in his mind, and 
beat a retreat to the friendly cover of 
the tanks. . : 

He had been dangerously near to 
yielding then, but Duty had triumphed 
and the combat had strengthened him 
for what was to follow. 

“The wallet which you took from 
my brother!” 

She repeated the sentence deliber- 
ately, with emphasis on the words of 
direst import. 

In a flash the scales fell from her 
eyes. Tom’s subterfuge had failed of 
its purpose; Whipple had recognized 
the lie from the very start. Further- 
more, he had taken the foils from their 
hands and worsted Tom and _ herself 
with their own weapons. 

The two back numbers will be mailed to any 


address on receipt of 20 cents. 
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Drawing nearer the table, Amy 
placed upon it the crucible which she 
was holding. Her eyes were keen and 
unwavering and her hands steady. 

Whipple marveled at the control of 
herself which was to be detected in 
every movement. 

Could this be the same young woman 
whom he had seen lifting the glass of 
poison in her shaking hand? The one 
who had wept before him and humbled 
herself so far as to beg that her brother 
might come to the mine? 

“The wallet which you took from 
my brother! ” 

A second time she repeated the 
words; then she tossed her fair head 
and straightened herself as she went 
on: 
“How sagacious, how inscrutably 
wise in every little thing, you are, Mr. 
Whipple! You knew that Tom was my 
brother even when he gave you the 
name of Henderson, did you not?” 

“T was sure of it.” 

“ And you were also sure, I suppose, 
that I had bidden Tom come here, in 
spite of you, and tell the he that might 
possibly keep him at my side?” 

“T was sure that you had not done 
that.” 

“Indeed! You draw your distinc- 
tions very fine, Mr. Whipple. Yet you 
knew I tolerated the lie even while so 
sure I was not the author of it. But let 
us pass that. 

“Tom is here, working to show you 
that he is a man and worthy of any 
confidence you might repose in him, 
notwithstanding his past. What con- 
cerns me just now is this: the worthy 
Mr. Whipple, for some purpose—as in- 
scrutable as all his other ways and 
means—is himself the thief who set 
upon my brother and stole his pocket- 
hook! Why did you do that? Answer 
me! It is my right to know.” 

Her hot words, implying so much in 
him that was dishonorable, could not 
tempt the manager out of the kindness 
of tone or sympathy of manner which 
he had first assumed. 

“I fancied that I remembered that 
pocketbook yesterday morning, when I 
saw it in your brother’s hands.” 

“ Pray, when had you ever seen it be- 
fore?” 
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“ At the time the Cache d’Oro stage 
was robbed. It was the wallet taken 
from Mr. Cassidy, the man who came 
here with the sheriff this morning.” 

Even this thrust did not pierce the 
armor of her loyalty to Tom. 

“Then,” she proceeded, “instead of 
facing my brother then and there and 
accusing him of robbing the stage, thus 
giving him the opportunity to explain, 
you cunningly hired him and set the 
trap into which he fell last night. Why 
the need of all this underhand dealing, 
and secrecy, and violence? ” 

“On your account, Miss Travis, I 
wished to be absolutely sure of every 
step before the final one was taken. 
Your brother came here. I told you 
that if you had him come duty would 
compel me to arrest both him and Jeff- 
ries. But you had nothing to do with 
his coming, and I thought best to Iet 
him stay until there was no doubt of 
his guilt in my own mind. He gave a 
fictitious name, and in allowing him to 


‘think that I was deceived, it was nec- 


essary for me to go forward somewhat 
differently than I should have done 
otherwise.” 

“You took Mr. Cassidy away to the 
power-house in order to give him the 
opportunity to identify his pocket- 
book? ” 

6c Yes.’’ . 

“ And he identified it? ” 

“ He did.” 

“Then you are positive that Tom 
robbed the Cache d’Oro stage? ” 

“TI am positive that he helped. He 
had two assistants—Chombo and Jeff- 
ries,” 

Not a tremor shook the slender form 
of the girl. She met his words as she 
met his eyes, unflinchingly. 

“There is no doubt in your mind that 
Tom and Jeffries and Chombo also stole 
the bullion? ” she asked. 

ce No.” 

“Why do you not include me in your 
comprchensive list of criminals? ” 

The irony in her voice was tinged 
with an earnestness that made it the 
more biting. 

“ Because you had nothing to do with 
either crime. It is not in you to do the 
slightest thing unwomanly or dishonor- 
able.” 
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“Thank you. You are so wise, Mr. 
Whipple, I wonder you have not ex- 
hausted the subject of heredity. 1 am 
-Tom’s sister; when there is a taint in 
the blood Fate is not kind enough to 
make any discrimination. What he is. 
I must be; if he would steal, so would I.” 

“It is not heredity that makes the 
criminal, but environment,” he an- 
swered calmly. 

“ Then God pity the unfortunate who 
are thrown early upon the world! But 
you are wrong. It is a truth strong as 
Holy Writ that the sins of the father 
are visited upon the children. My 
father was a ” 

“Please do not continue,” he inter- 
rupted. “ That is beside the matter.” 

“ My father was a drunkard and died 
in State’s prison,” she went on with de- 
liberate emphasis; “he broke my 
mother’s heart; and when she died ”— 
Amy choked back the only sign of emo- 
tion she manifested in that cruel inter- 
view—“ when she died she commended 
Tom to my loving care and guidance. 
‘Tom is like his father, Amy,’ my 
mother whispered as I held her in my 
arms; ‘oh, save him from himself!’ 
Those were her last words, Mr. Whipple, 
and I shall be true tothem. I shall save 
Tom from himself, and I shall save him 
from you!” 

Her small hands clenched with the 
strength of her determination. IHer 
companion looked from the window to 
where Tom, bending over the barrels, 
was vigorously stirring the black muck 
from which was to be refined the yellow 
gold. 

There was a sharp pain at the man- 
ager’s heart, and Duty and Desire were 
again marshaling their forces in his 
soul, 

“ What do you intend to do? ” asked 
Amy. 

“The sheriff is coming back again to- 
morrow,” he answered. 

“My brother is to be arrested? * 

“ Your brother and Jeffries; Chomho, 
too, if I can find him.” 

“ Not until to-morrow? 

“T must take charge of your brother 
and the foreman at once. When the 
sheriff comes I will turn them over to 
him.” 

Even then she did not falter, and 
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the manager's wonder continued to 
grow. 

“Why have you thought it necessary 
to come to me and tell me of your in- 
tentions? ” she inquired. 

“Because I want to prepare you for 
what is to come. I thought it but just.” 

“If you would be entirely just you 
would grant me a little time in which 
to prove Tom’s innocence.” 

He made a deprecatory gesture as 
though firmly convinced of her inability 
to do anything of the kind. 

“In the main, Mr. Whipple,” she 


‘went on, “I think you try to do what is 


right. That much, at least, I give you 
credit for. But in this matter you are 
hasty. Why not wait until this detec- 
five comes to the mine and let him 
make the arrests?” 

A swift light rose in his eyes and as 
swiftly died out again. 

“T must do it myself,” he answered. 

“My brother has been the victim of 
designing men,” she proceeded; “I am 
as sure of his innocence as you are of 
his guilt. .I demand that you give me 
a weck in which to prove that you 
would be doing a great wrong to turn 
Tom over-to the sheriff.” 

He thought a moment, and then got 
up from the chair. 

“Return me that pocketbook,” said 
he, “ and I will send word to the sheriff 
not to come here until Monday after- 
noon. It is with this understanding, 
however, that if you are convinced of 
Tom’s guilt instead of innocence you 
will allow me to do as my duty dic- 
tates.” 

“ Everything will be as it is now until 
Monday afternoon? ” 

ce Yes.’’ 

“Very well.” 

She returned the pocketbook to him, 
and he slipped it into the breast of his 
coat, strode out of the office, mounted 
the horse at the door, and rode slowly 
back to Gonzales’ corral. 

After removing the bridle, saddle, 
and saddle-blanket, he turned the horse 
loose and sat for a few minutes in the 
shade of the stockade, smoking and 
thinking. 

Drawing the wallet from his pocket, 
he opened it and searched with thum)h 
and finger among the papers it con- 
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tained. These papers he had removed 
when offering the purse to Cassidy for 
inspection, replacing them once more 
when it was returned to him. 

At last he found what he was seeking 
and drew it out. It was a much worn 
and much soiled playing card—the ten 
of diamonds. Across the surface be- 
tween the pips was written, in pencil: 


Whipple knows, and there’s but one 
thing to be done with him. Saturday 
night ts the time to strike, for we shall 
need the bullion. Be ready. 


“In order that she may be con- 
vinced of her brother’s guilt,” thought 
Whipple, “I am juggling with my life 
as well as my duty. Suppose I had 
shown her this card, and suppose I had 
told her that this very ten of diamonds 
was found to be missing from a pack 
which Jeffries’ has in his trunk at 
Gonzales’ house? She would not have 
believed; but she will have such proof 
Saturday night that doubt will be no 
longer possible. God knows I would 
have spared her if I could!” 

He replaced the card in the purse and 
the purse in his pocket, and got up and 
made for the house, the horse trappings 
under his arm. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TANK TEN, 


“THE Greasers have thrown the tail- 
ings out of Tank No, 10, but it is in 
bad shape and will have to be repaired 
before it can be filled again.” 

This was the report that Jeffries 
made to the manager on Saturday 
morning. The foreman was surly in all 
his intercourse with Whipple, and had 
been ever since the day Chombo was 
discharged and the incipient riot 
quelled by the new manager. 

“What’s the matter with the tank?” 
asked Whipple. . 

“The burlap is torn, and the tailings 
sift into the false bottom and clog it so 
the evanide solution fails to run 
through as it should.” 

“Go ahead and fix it,” said Whipple. 

Without a word the foreman whirled 
on his heel and returned to the works. 

The great vats, wherein the cyanide 
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solution dissolved the gold and carried 
it away for precipitation on the zinc 
shavings, were of peculiar construction. 

The bottom of each tank was a water- 
tight floor; above this floor were strips 
of wood two inches square, laid in 
parallel rows a foot apart, each strip 
cut away at intervals along its length. 

Nailed to the top of the strips was a 
false bottom an inch thick, made into a 
sieve by means of many auger holes. 
The upper surface of this false bottom 
was covered with two thicknesses of 
burlap cloth. 

The tailings were thrown in on the 
burlap covering, which prevented them 
from sifting through the auger holes. 
High above the two rows of tailings 
tanks was mounted the solution tank, 
so that the water, charged with its true 
proportion of cyanide, could be con- 
ducted to the bottom of each tailings 
tank and rise of its own gravity 
through the false bottom of the burlap 
covering, submerging the powdered ore 
and flowing off to the zinc box through 
a pipe near the upper rim. | 

Plank gangways a foot in width ran 
across the tops of the tanks from end 
to end of each row; at intervals there 
were cross-gangways thrown from row 
to row, while a planked passage and a 
flight of steps gave access to the tower- 
ing vat which furnished the solution. 

At the ends of the two rows easy in- 
clines led to the gangways. Up these in- 
clines the “wheelbarrow brigade” 
would wheel the dry tailings from 
which gold was to be taken, dump each 
barrow-load into the proper tank, and 
pass on and down the other incline to 
the place where fresh material was to be 
secured. 

Every day six of the tanks were emp- 
tied and filled again; every day, that is, 
excepting Sunday. On the first day of 
the week the laborers were allowed to 
rest, so that a few of the tanks had four 
days of the solution, while the majority 
had but three, 

Sunday had not always been observed 
as a day of rest at the Golden Eagle. It 
was Amy who, after much correspond- 
ence with the Denver office, had 
brought about the innovation. 

On_week days the cyanide “ plant ” 
presented an animated scene. An end- 
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less stream of iron wheelbarrows rolled 
up one ineline and down the other, then 
away to the great brown heaps where 
“ pick and shovel ” men filled them and 
started them back. 

While some tanks were being loaded, 
others were being unloaded—sweating 
Mexicans tossing the damp, useless tail- 
ings to the ground between the rows, 
where 1t was shoveled up and carted 
off to the refuse piles, far from the 
camp. 

This part of the work was monoto- 
nous In its sameness; but in the labora- 
tory the routine was subject to con- 
stant change. Before the day’s labor 
began the solution tank was almost de- 
pleted of its contents. 

From the sump tank all that was left 
of the solution was pumped back to the 
elevated vat, which was thereupon filled 
with fresh water from the pipe-line. 

Then came Amy, and with a weighted 
can attached to a length of wire drew 
from the depths of the vat a sample 
of the solution. The sample was taken 
to the laboratory and there tested to 
find the amount of cyanide it held. Next 
Amy unlocked the closet where the 
“White Death” was stored, weighed 
out the necessary amount to ‘bring the 
solution up to “ standard,” and with her 
own hands carried the shining white 
lumps by the pailful and threw them 
into the solution tank. 

After that the flow was again set to 
percolating through the great recepta- 
cles and the wonder work was resumed. 

In addition to this, Amy was obliged 
.to make frequent assays of the tailings 
in order to be at all times informed 
of the necessary amount of cyanide to 
be used: and there were a thousand 
and one Iittle things to be constantly 
watched. On “clean-up” days her 
duties and responsibilities were more 
than doubled. 

The zine boxes were constantly kept 
under lock and key, for the zine shav- 
ings are to the cvaniding process what 
amalgam is to the stamp-mill method 
of gold recovery and represent a rich 
alloy of the precious metal. When the 
flow of solution was turned off from 
Box No. 1, she unlocked it and went to 
work at the shavings with her gloved 
hands. 
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In the barrels sulphuric acid reduced 
the metal shavings to a black, pulpy 
mass; this mass was dried, put into 
crucibles with certain fluxes, melted, 
poured. into molds, and finally turned 
out in bars of base bullion, ready to be 
taken to the bank. 

All shipments were made through the 
bank, and the Cyanide Company was 
credited with the net face of the bullion 
certificates as returned from the San 
Francisco refining works. 

In this process, as in may other de- 
partments of human labor where 
science plays a prominent part, eternal 
vigilance was the price of success. 
There were innumerable details, and if 
even one was neglected or overlooked, 
the result might easily have proved 
disastrous, 

It was unfortunate that so much 
work should devolve upon Amy on this 
particular Saturday. She had less than 
three days in which to procure evidence 
that would convince Whipple of her 
brother’s innocence. How could she ae- 
complish it? 

She must proceed in the matter with- 
out 'l'om’s help, for she dared not ap- 
proach him on the subject. She dread- 
ed to arouse him, not knowing what he 
might do. 

Besides, although Whipple had not 
talked with her under the seal of se- 
crecy, yet she had tacitly understood 
that she was in honor bound not to 
communicate the manager’s mtentions 
to her brother. 

It was imperative that she should do 
something to save Tom, yet what could 
she do? 

She asked herself this question again 
and again as she went about her work, 
and steadily and remorselessly she felt 
the ground slipping away from beneath 
her feet. At last, realizing how hope- 
less it was to divide her energies, she 
banished the matter from her mind. 

Her trying duties connected with the 
clean-up would be finished that eve- 
ning; after that she could give her en- 
tire attention to Tom and his affairs. 
and the following day she hoped te ac- 
complish much. 

In the afternoon Whipple came to 
the office. She was silting before the 
furnace, waiting for the contents of 
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the crucible to become ready for pour- 
ing into the mold oh the floor, and 
looked up with a curt little nod. 

The manager drew a chair in front of 
the furnace and seated himself. 

“ As I came past the tanks I saw that 
Tom was helping Jeffries,” said he. 

“Yes,” she answered, keeping her 
face turned from him. “ Mr. Jeffries is 
doing some repair work on Tank No. 
10 and he came and asked if I could 
spare Tom for a few hours. I could, 
and so I told Tom to go. I hardly 
thought it necessary to leave my work 
and ask you about it.” 

“That is all right, Miss Travis. I 
did not ask you the question in a fault- 
finding spirit. Have you noticed that 
there was onyening wrong with Tank 
Ten lately? ” 

6s No. 33 

“You did not see the tank after it 
was unloaded this morning? ” 

““T have not paid any attention to the 
tanks since you came. If there was 
anything wrong with the tank, Mr. Jeff- 
ries should have known.” 

She got up, removed the top of the 
furnace, and looked at the molten 
bullion; then, after throwing more 
charcoal into the fire, seated herself 
again. 

As the red flames flickered over her 
face, Whipple saw how haggard it was, 
and a pang of pity darted through his 
heart. She still had herself well in 
hand, but he could see how hard a fight 
“he was making. 

“When were the tanks last over- 
hauled? ” he asked, after a moment. 

Two weeks before you took charge,” 
she replied. 

‘The ordinary wear and tear would 
not make it necessary for Tank Ten to 
be repaired again so soon, would it? ” 

“No.” 

She offered no explanation as to the 
possible cause of the trouble, and for 
some time they sat in silence. 

“TI sent word to the sheriff by the 
driver of the Cache d’Oro stage this 
afternoon,” he said finally. 

She made no comment, did not even 
look toward him. 

“As it now stands,” he added, 
“Christopher will be here Monday 
afternoon.” 
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Still she made no response. Rising, 
she reached to the wall and took down 
a pair of tongs. 

“ Allow me,” said he, getting up 
quickly and taking the tongs out of her 
hand; “the crucible is too heavy for 
you.” 

‘Silently she removed the cover from 
the furnace. With strong, steady hands 
Whipple gripped the white hot crucible 
with the tongs, lifted it from the coals, 
and poured the molten bullion into the 
mold. 

“The last bar,” said Amy. 

“You need not wait,” he said gently ; 
“T will attend to the rest.” 

“YT will go when I have finished my 
work,” she answer ed, and again seated 
herself, 

Ife heng up the tongs and resumed 
his chair. When the mold had cooled 
sufficiently, Amy turned it over and 
then threw it back, leaving the bar on 
the strip of zine that covered the floor. 

Taking down the tongs again, she 
litted the bar and plunged it into a 
bucket of water. Then she put the 
mold in its accustomed place and 
walked to the broken safe. Dragging 
out the canvas bullion bag, she opened 
it and turned to the manager. 

“There are four bars here, Mr. 
Whipple,” said she; “ please come and 
see.” 

“VT! take your word for it,” he re- 
turned, 

“T would rather have you see for 
yourself.” 

He went over to the bag and looked 
into it. 

e "Four bars,” he said. 

‘And here is the fifth.” 

She brought it as she spoke and 
dropped it into the bag. Closing the 
bag, she turned the key in the lock, 
withdrew it, and handed it to Whipple. 

“My responsibility ends here,” she 
added. 

As she took down her hat from a nail 
in the wall, Pepe rang the cracked bell 
at Mrs. Gambel’s, announcing that 
supper was ready. The warning came 
clearly to the two in the office, and 
Amy, without a word, stepped toward 
the door. 

The manager stood heside the bullion 
hag, watehing her intently. 
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“Miss Travis!” he called before she 
could pass out. 

“Well? ” she asked, pausing. 

So much feeling throbbed in his voice 
when he answered that the girl was 
startled. 

“ You are making my duty very hard 
for me.” 

Could it be the phlegmatic, self-con- 
tained manager who had spoken in this 
way? For an instant Amy hesitated; 
then she gave a low, mirthless laugh. 

“ Hard! ” she exclaimed; “ for you? ” 

The next moment she was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AS FATE DECREED. 


For a space Whipple stood with his 
eyes on the door from which the slen- 
der, girlish form had vanished. Pres- 
ently he turned to one of the windows. 

The Mexicans, with gay laughter and 
much chattering in their own language, 
were scampering away from the tanks 
and the tailings piles. But he did not 
see them. ; 

What he saw was this side the win- 
dow—a vision of a rapt, prayerful face 
lifted above two folded hands. 

He passed his hand across his fore- 
head, then plunged it into his pocket. 
In a moment he withdrew the hand 
slowly, leaving the packet of rice-paper 
where it was. Going back to the chair, 
he sat down and bowed his head for- 
ward. 

“Tf she could know,” he thought, “ if 
she could only know what this is costing 
me!” 

A long time he sat there, the dusk 
falling outside and gleams from the dy- 
ing furnace fire leaping across his bent 
form in flickering lines. When he was 
aroused it was by a voice at the door. 

“Seftor Whipple! ” 

He looked up with a start. A wom- 
an’s form was framed in the opening 
against the lighter background without. 

“ Ah!” he said. “ Is it you, Teresa? ” 

“Yes,” she replied, making as 
though she-would enter, but hesitating 
to cross the threshold. “ You are com- 
ing to supper?” ; 

“T am busy, Teresa, and must do 
without supper to-night.” 
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“Tf you wish, senor, I will bring it.” 

‘<9 No.” 

Still hesitating, Teresa turned to go 
away. 

“Is Jeffries at the house, Teresa? ” 
Whipple called suddenly. 

“ He ate his supper and went away, 
sefor.” . 

“Very well, then.” 

“Shall I find him for you? Or per- 
haps Pablo ” 

** No, no, I do not want them.” 

Reluctantly the girl took her depart- 
ure. Whipple went outside after she 
was gone, and made a circuit of the 
building, casting sharp looks into the 
hovering shadows. 

Soon he was back in the office again, 
and had lifted a loose board in the floor. 

It was quite dark in the office now, 
the faint gleams from the furnace serv- 
ing only to accentuate the gloom. 
Groping his way to the canvas bag, he 
lifted it and carried it to the opening 
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Suddenly he fancied he beard a fall 
of hoofs, and went to the door and 
looked and listened. But he neither saw 
nor heard anything to confirm his sus- 
picions, and returned to the bullion 
bag. 

Unlocking it quickly, he took out the 
bars one by one and dropped them 
under the floor. 

This work completed, he replaced the 
board and got up. 

Near the furnace was a small heap of 
slag. He knew its exact location, and 
needed no light to guide him in finding 
it. 7 
Piece after piece of the slag he put 
into the bag, pausing occasionally to 
hift it and weigh it carefully in his 
hand. 

At last the bag was sufficiently heavy 
to satisfy him. and he locked it, put it 
in the safe, and closed the broken safe 
door. 

By that time it was very late. The 
wavering cries of coyotes came down 
from the hills, but there were no other 
sounds to break the stillness that 
reigned everywhere about the camp. 

In leaving the safe, Whipple halted 
at the window overlooking the tanks. 
They stood out grimly in the light of 
moon and stars, an unwieldy squad in 
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two files, captained by the Brobding- 
nagian solution tank, which overtopped 
them all. 

Standing there, idly watching and 
waiting, the manager wondered what 
had become of the night watchman 
whose bobbing lantern was always to be 
seen among the tanks at that hour. 
Possibly he was behind the second row, 
giving his attention to the valves that 
regulated the flow of solution. 

Thus assuring himself, Whipple 
turned from the window with a yawn 
and resumed his seat near the furnace. 
In doing so, however, he pushed the 
chair around so that his back would be 
to the wall and his face to the door. 

Slowly the minutes dragged by, and 
once more Whipple yawned. 

“*Saturday night is the time to 
strike, ” he said to himself, repeating 
the pregnant words penciled on the 
card; “this is Saturday night, and the 
hour is late. Why doesn’t the blow 
fall? ” — | 

Even as the words were in his mind 
a crunch of footsteps in the sand came 
to his ears. 

“Only one,” he thought, allowing his 
right hand to slip into his jacket pocket 
Where he carried a revolver. 

The next moment a form darkened 
the doorway. 

“Are you in here, Mr. Whipple?” 
called the voice of Tom Travis, as the 
form entered the office. 

“’m here, Henderson,” the man- 
ager answered, “on guard.” 

“On guard?” echoed Tom. 

“Yes, the treasure, you know; it’s 
just as well to watch it.” 

“JT didn’t know that was keeping you 
or I should have been here before.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind staying. Sit 
down; there’s a chair by the furnace.” 

“ Why haven’t you got a light?” 

“Tm fond of the darkness—some- 
times.” 

“Tt’s eleven o’clock,”’ said Tom, 
groping his way to the chair and seat- 
ing himself. 

‘“T thought it must be getting along 
toward that time.” Whipple conversed 
in his usual tone of voice, but his hand 
never once left the handle of his revol- 
ver. “ How do you like your work here, 
Henderson? ” 
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“First rate,” answered Tom heart- 
ily. “I think Miss Travis will soon 
teach me the ins and outs of cyaniding, 
and then I can get big pay running a 
plant somewhere else.” 

“ Possibly. If any one can teach you 
the work, Henderson, it’s Miss Travis. 
She’s got it all right at her finger-ends. 
By the way, did you hear of that trouble 
they had at Cache d’Oro some time 
ago?” 

“ What trouble? ” 

“Why, the killing of that miner— 
Brander, I think his name was.” 

“ Jeffries was telling me about it 
this afternoon while we were putting 
a new burlap bottom in Tank No. 10,” 
Tom answered in an unconcerned tone. 
“T hope they’ll capture the scoundrels. 
There has been a good deal of lawless- 
ness in this part of the country re- 
cently, Jeffries was saying.” 

“Yes, quite a good deal.” Whipple 
got up to leave. “I hope there'll be 
none here to-night.” 

“ What do you mean?” came sharply 
from Tom. 

“We've got five thousand in bullion 
around the office, you know, and it 
would be a plum worth while if some 
of these lawless rascals made a try for 
it.” 

“Oh, Pll be here.” 

“Of course.” Whipple moved to- 
ward the door, his hand still on the re- 
volver, and his face constantly toward 
Tom. “ Don’t neglect ‘keeping a good 
watch on the safe.” 

“Trust me for that,” said Tom with 
a short laugh. “Til sleep with one eve 
open.” | 

“ Did you and Jeffries get the tank 
repaired?” Whipple was now at the 
door, listening for any sounds outside, 
and flashing a sharp glance through the 
lighter darkness in front of the build- 
ing. 

“ Yes, it’s all ready to be filled with 
tailings Monday morning.” 

“You have a revolver, Henderson? ”’ 

“JT make it a point to keep mysclf 
armed in this country, Mr. Whipple.” 

Whipple knew that the voung man 
had had a weapon the night before. He 
merely wanted to learn whether he 
would admit having it now. 

“Tf you should have any trouble 
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here—which I do not in the least ex- 
pect—I cannot fail to hear it and will 
come over at once. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” called Tom, and 
Whipple stepped through the doorway 
and walked slowly around the corner 
of the building. 

The path from the office to Gonzales’ 
house passed the two tanks standing at 
the eastern ends of the two rows; No. 
1 heading the first row and No. 10 the 
second. 

Before reaching the tanks, the man- 
ager halted and listened. 

The calls of the coyotes reached his 
ears, but no other sounds that aroused 
his suspicion or alarm. He was non- 
plussed. 

Alone in the gloom of the office he 
had waited and afforded his enemies the 
opportunity they seemed to covet. That 
they had allowed the chance to pass 
was something Whipple could not un- 
derstand. 

Had he made a mistake, he asked 
himself? Was the night to slip away 
without a deed of violence? 

Tom’s quiet and easy manner had 
also baffled him. If there was a dark 
plot afoot, and if Tom was concerned in 
it, he must indeed be a cool hand to 
give no hint of it either by word or 
manner. 

Half convinced that he had misinter- 
preted the penciled words on the card, 
Whipple resumed his way along the 
path, his eyes searching the shadows for 
the night watchman’s lantern. The 
light was not to be seen, and Whipple, 
thinking it strange that Gonzales 
should be so long absent from his post 
of duty, halted between the two grim 
files of vats and called the watchman’s 
name. 

“ Here!” came a husky answer, as a 
man bounded into sight. 

“ Chombo!” exclaimed the manager, 
drawing the weapon from his pocket 
and retreating until his back was 
against the rounded side of the tank 
behind him. 

“ Chombo, yes! 
answer. “I will be having your life 
now! Your life, gringo! You call for 
Gonzales, but he will not come; yet I 
am here, I, Chomho, and there is no one 
to save you from me.” 
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The bravo was a poseur, and nothing 
if not dramatic. He had made himself 
a leader of his countrymen by virtue 
of this quality alone, and the ingrained 
habit had become a second nature. 

A knife flashed in his hand to empha- 
size the words, and the hoarse, tri- 
umphant laugh that followed should 
have been accompanied by a burst of 
blue fire and a nerve-racking crescendo 
of violins. 

But the manager was not the man to 
be overcome by such claptrap. His re- 
volver rose to the level of his eyes and 
covered the hulking form of the Mexi- 
can, 

“T told you what would happen if 
you dared to come back here, Chombo,” 


said he. ‘“ Throw _ away the knife; 
yowre my prisoner.” 
As the sharp command echoed 


weirdly among the tanks, a paralyzing 
blow from above caught Whipple on 
the arm, causing the revolver to drop 
from his limp fingers. 

Simultancously a muttered anathe- 
ma broke from Chombo, and he hurled 
himself upon the defenseless man in 
front of him. 

Whipple jumped away from the tank 
to meet the onset. His right hand could 
not avail him, but he made excellent 
use of his left. 

The ruffian reeled backward under 
the attack, tossing his arms wildly. 
The next instant would have seen the 
manager in possession of the knife but 
for a crushing blow on the head reach- 
ing him from the unseen foe in the 
rear. He toitered and fell to his knees, 
stunned and at the mercy of those 
around him. 

The furious Chombo, lusting for his 
enemy’s life, was not slow in taking the 
advantage thus offered. Darting for- 
ward with a wolf-like growl of hate, his 
brown fingers twined themselves about 
Whipple’s throat, pressed him backward 
and downward, and the knife rose, fell, 
and rose again. 

“Confound you, Chombho!” hissed 
the voice of Jeffries. “Get un! Hold 
your hand, I tell you! ” 

The foreman caught the arm before 
it could descend a second time, and 
hurled the bravo from the silent form. 
Chombho recovered his balance, mut- 
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tered something in his own tongue, and 
drew the flat of his blade across his 
coat. 

“ He’s not dead, but that was close,” 
commented Jeffries, kneeling at Whip- 
ple’s side. 

“How about it, Jeffries?” came the 
stifled voice of Tom Travis. 

An angry oath dropped from the 
foreman’s lips. 

“ Chombo and I will take care of this 
end of the deal,” he returned. “ Have 
you got the bag of bullion? ” 

6é Yes.’’ : 

“Then go to the horses and wait.” 

“What have you done to Whipple? 
You said there wasn’t to be any ”? 

“Will you get out of this?” inter- 
rupted the foreman hotly. 

Tom turned away and vanished in 
the direction of the office. 

“Put up that knife, Chombo, and 
give me the ropes,” Jeffries continued, 
turning to the Mexican. 

Two stout cords were handed over, 
and while the foreman was binding the 
unconscious manager’s wrists and 
ankles, Chombo was scaling the side of 
Tank Ten. Sitting astride the rim, he 
reached down and caught the limp form 
under the arms as Jeffries lifted it up. 

A brief period of tugging and strain- 
ing followed, and then Whipple was 
roughly dropped to the bottom of the 
vat. 

“Now off to the horses with you, 
Chombo,” ordered Jeffries in a harsh 
undertone; “I can attend to the rest.” 

Chombo lowered himself to the 
ground with an ill-omened chuckle. 
Standing by the tank for a moment, he 
patted its rongh side with his hand. 

“ Por Dios!” he breathed exultantly ; 
“the tank will finish the work, amigo 
mio! Ah, ha! The tank is better than 
the knife.” 

Then he, too, made off in the direc- 
tion taken by Tom. 

Jeffries lost not a moment, but hur- 
ried to the closed valve that regulated 
the supply of cyanide solution for Tank 
Ten. With a savage jerk of the hand 
he opened it, then raced back and laid 
his ear against the brown staves. 

The gurgle of in-flowing waters, 
heavily laden with the “ White Death,” 
could be distmetly heard. 
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A curse burst from the foreman’s 
lips, and he struck the rounded side of 
the vat with his clenched fist. Nor did 
he linger after that, but fled away into 
the night. 


CHAPTER XV. 


HOW THE MANAGER ESCAPED THE 
“ WHITE DEATH.” 


ALL was quiet and peaceful in the 
Gonzales home this night of the mur- 
derous attack on the manager ; neverthe- 
less, as the evening wore on there was 
some anxiety manifested by the madre. 

At forty the madre was an old wom- 
an; not so old that she was unable to 
attend to her household and her board- 
ers with the assistance of Teresa, but 
faded and declining, like all Mexicanas 
whose lot it is to blossom early. 

When young, she was as beautiful as 
her daughter; her olive cheeks as full 
and round as ‘Teresa’s, her eves as 
bright, her blue-black hair as lustrous, 
and her form as plump and graceful. 
Now she was thin and wizened, streaks 
of gray dulled the gloss of her hair, and 
only one last remnant of beauty lin- 
gered in her eyes. Also, she was more 
prone to anxieties than once she had 
been. 

The house capped a rise of ground, 
giving a view of the undulating hills on 
one side, and of the tanks and tailings 
piles on the other. 

From her sitting-room window the 
madre could look out through the dark- 
ness and catch the flitting gleam of the 
padre’s Jantern. The padre, likewise, 
could see the glow from the sitting- 
room window until the lamps were 
turned out and his loved ones sought 
their rest. | 

As he moved to and fro among the 
tanks, the padre was wont to cast. fre- 
quent looks at the house on the hill, and 
often he would wave his lantern, know- 
ing full well that the madre came manv 
times for a glimpse of the twinkling 
light. She might sce the signal or she 
might not, but he took pleasure in giv- 
ing it as a proof that the little brown 
woman was ever in his thoughts. 

Now, on this fateful night a strange 
thing had befallen. A dozen times had 
the madre gazed from the sitting-room 
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window and not once had she seen the 
fiery speck bobbing hither and thither 
through the gloom. 

There was something wrong with the 
tanks, mayhap, she had said to herself 
after a third failure to descry the will- 
o’-the-wisp below; the padre must be 
under the tanks somewhere, tinkering 
with a broken valve or a burst pipe. It 
was foolish of her to be anxious. No 
harm could happen to the padre. 

She returned to her seat by the table 
and sought to compose herself. But that 
was in vain. Ever and anon she was 
back at the window, only to face re- 
newed disappointment. 

Pablo had long since taken himself 
off to bed. Teresa rocked slowly under 
the rays of the table-lamp, now busily 
engaged at a piece of drawn-work, and 
now dropping it into her lap and sink- 
ing into a reverie with dreamy eyes. 

She had absently returned the 
“ Buenos noches ” of her brother, hardly 
noticing that he had gone. As for the 
madre’s flitting about the window, it 
was long before that claimed her at- 
tention at all. 

Finally she threw aside her work and 
took down her guitar, twined with its 
red ribbons. Settling herself with the 
instrument upon her lap, she gazed into 
vacancy, played softly and softly sang: 


“But, oh, turn back from the high- 

walled town; 

There are’ troubles enough in this 

world, I surmise, 

Without men riding in regiments down 
To die by those perilous Spanish eyes! ” 
The tender air and soft words—the 

English words—had heen taken to her 

heart and were never to be forgotten. 

She recalled how the brave Yanqui 
had looked at her as he sang the ballad, 
and, even as she thought of it, her slen- 
der brown fingers fell from the strings 
and reverie again claimed her. 

“Where is the Senor Jeffries, little 
one?” 

The voice of the madre floated from 
the window in musical Spanish. The 
madre detested the English tongue; it 
was harsh and difficult and she used it 
as little as possible. 

Teresa shrugged her shoulders with- 
out looking around. 
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“IT care not,” she answered. 

There was a silence, during which 
the madre half-turned from the window 
and then irresolutely turned back again. 

“And Senor Whipple,” continued 
the madre; “he is so late, and came not 
to supper at all.” 

Teresa was all attention at that. 

“He was busy, little mother,” an- 
swered the girl, rising and hanging her 


‘guitar from the nail on the wall, “ but 


sure'y he should have been here before 
this.” 

“Ts it possible, Teresa, that your 
father is helping Senor Whipple? ” 

The anxiety of the madre’s voice rang 
out with the question, and Teresa 
looked at her sharply. 

“The father’s work is most import- 
ant,” said Teresa, “and he is not al- 
lowed to leave the tanks for anything.” 

“ Dios mio!” murmured the madre; 
““where can the father be? I have not 
seen his lantern, little one, since he 
went to the tanks.” 

Teresa passed to the window, put her 
arms tenderly about the madre’s neck, 
and searched the darkness with her own 
eyes. 

“There is no light among the tanks 
and none in the office,” she murmured. 
“JT will go and look for the father, 
since you are worried.” 

“Shall I call Pablo? ” 

“ Not at all; for me to go is nothing. 
Cheer up, little mother; the father is 
safe, I know.” 

She kissed her mother on the cheeks, 
caught a rebosa from a chair-back, 
threw it over her head and was gone. 

The hillside was stony and broken, 
but Teresa was so familiar with the way 
that she could have descended the slope 
blindfolded without a stumble. 

At the solution tank she halted and 
listened. Her heart fluttered, she knew 
not why, and a vague terror took pos- 
session of her. 

* Padre!” she ealled; “ padre!” 

Hler voice was quivering and impo- 
tent. Leaning against: the trestle that 
supported the tank, she called again, 
this time throwing a frantic strength 
into the single word. 

No answer pierced the brooding 
silence, and a well-nigh uncontrollable 
desire to whirl and flee seized hold of 
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her. By a. stern effort of the will she 
forced herself onward. 

The alley between: the serrred rows 
was black with shadow, yet she turned 
into it and traversed it with flying feet. 
Breathless, she halted at. Tank Ten, the 
faint. ripple of running water striking 
on her ears. 

By this time she was almost wild with 
apprehension, but fear for her father 
was stronger than fear for any dangers 
that. might threaten herself. 

Back and forth around the tanks 
crosswise of the two rows she began 
weaving her way, and in a few mo- 
ments tripped over some object on the 
ground and fell to her knees. 

“ Padre!” she whispercd, still kneel- 
ing and groping with her hands. 

Her fingers rested on a human form, 
the form of a man. A gasp of horror 
escaped her, but instantly she was re- 
assured. The form moved slightly, and 
the flesh of the face was warm to her 
touch. 

“ Padre!” 
padre?” | 

An incoherent sound was returned to 
her. As her trembling fingers. passed 
gently over the man’s face she felt a 
cloth covering his: lips. The cloth was 
knotted at the baek of the head, and 
she untied it and drew it‘:away. 

“Ts it you, Teresa?” came the voice 
of her father. 

“Yes, yes!” she answered tremu- 
lously. “What has happened? Are vou 
hurt? Tell me!” 

“ Gracias a Dios!” gasped Gonzales: 
“quick, little daughter! Untie these 
ropes from my hands. The Sefior Whip- 
ple is in danger—he may be dead!” 

“Dead?” echoed the girl in a voice 
full of terror and surprise. “ No, no!” 

“Untie my hands, I tell you,” cried 
Gonzales; “‘ there is no time for words. 
Dios mio, if they have killed the man- 
ager! And I lying here so helpless. It 
was Chombo—I saw him—and Sefor 
Jeffries, and I know not who else. 
Hasten, Teresa! ” 

Teresa’s nervousness made her awk- 
ward, but finally she had her father’s 
hands free, and he himself removed the 
ropes from his ankles. — 

“My lantern,” he muttered; “ah, 
here it is!” His hand fell upon it 


she said; “is it you, 
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where it lay overturned beside him. 
“ Now for a light, and then to find the 
manager.” 

Striking a match, Gonzales touched 
the flame to the wick and sprang up, 
the lighted lantern in: his hand: 

“Where was Senor Whipple, 
father? ”* asked Teresa. “ What hap- 
pened to him? ”’ 

She half-sobbed the words, but Gon- 
aaies paid no attention. Flashing the 
light about him, he raeed alomg the 
path between the rows of tanks, Teresa 
close behind, 

“They were here,” panted-the watch- 
man. halting at the end of the path. 
“ Madre mia! Look, Teresa! There 
wag a struggle—lI heard it, and I could 
do nothing. See how the earth is beaten 
down! And there is his hat, Senor 
Whipple's hat! And. blood—Madre ce 
Cristos, there is blood! ” 

Teresa. was crying; the excitement, 
her overwrought nerves, and perhaps 
fear for the manager were more than 
she could bear. 

“Flush! Listen!” Gonzales laid a 
trembling hand on his daughter’s shoul- 
der. “The cyanide is running in the 
empty tank ° 

Teresa bounded to the incline that 
led to the gangway, flew to the top of 
Tank Ten, and knelt down on the plank 
that crossed it from rim to rim. 

‘** Flere!”’ she cried. “ He is here, 
father! ” 

The next inatant, all unconscious of 
her own peril, Teresa had thrown aside 
her rebosa and dropped splashing into 
the vat. Her. father would have stayed 
her had he been near enough, for he 
well knew the dangers of the “ White 
Death.” 

Throwing himself down along the 
plank, Gonzales dipped his lantern into 
the murk below. What he saw brought 
a wild cry to his lips. 

Whipple, his hands bound behind 
him, was sitting on the bottom of the 
tank. his back to the curved wall. The 
slowly rising flood of solution had al- 
most reached his waist. His hair was 
matted over his forehead, his clothes 
were soggy and torn, and at his breast 
was a stain of livid red. . | 

“ He lives, father!” cried Teresa. a 
wild joy thrilling in her voice. 
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She had thrown her arms about the 


manager, and was holding him upright. 

“If he falls,” returned her father, 
“if his wound comes in contact with 
the solution, nothing can save him. We 
must get him out at once.” 

Setting his lantern on the planks, 
Gonzales lowered himself into the pool 
of liquid death, and his daughter and 
himself between them succeeded in 
lifting the manager to the plank gang- 
way overhead. 

The injured man was far spent and 
could do nothing to help himself, and 
all in all the work of rescue was as 
grave as it well could be. But it was 


accomplished at last, the coat and- 


blood-stained shirt were stripped away, 
and the rebosa tied over the wound. 

“Go for the Senorita Travis, 
Teresa,” said Gonzales; “she must 
know of this.” 

“No,” struck in Whipple, rousing 
Limself with an effort, “ it is not neces- 
sary to tell Miss ‘Travis anything. Help 
me to your home, Gonzales; I have im- 
portant work for Pablo.” 

“But you cannot walk, senor!” de- 
murred the watchman. 

“ Yes, I can,” answered Whipple with 
something of the old determination, 
“with you and Teresa to help.” 

Slowly and painfully he rose to his 
feet, and, leaning upon the girl and 
her father, made his way along the 
plank and down the incline. Then by 
easy stages they ascended the hill and 
reached the house. 

In ten minutes one of the Mexicans 
was galloping up the pipe-line after 
Gualterio, and half an hour later Pablo 
was racing for Cache d’Oro to summon 
the sheriff. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A SISTER’S SORROW. 


MANY times in the course of an ad- 
venturous career had Whipple been 
near to death, but never so near as on 
this Saturday night. 

He had been forewarned, and had 
planned to take his enemies at a disad- 
vantage by striking first. His conver- 
sation with Amy, however, had caused 
him to yield this point. 

He had taken steps to insure the 
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safety of the bullion, and had willingly 
faced the peril he knew was to come— 
because Amy had demanded a little 
more time in which to convince him 
of her brother’s innocence. 

Why had he been weak enough to 
change his course? He looked into his 
heart, and the answer he saw there ap- 
palled him. 

He sympathized with Amy, but sym- 
pathy alone could not have swerved 
him. <A deeper feeling had taken root 
in his soul, and he shuddered to think 
what might come of it. 

He had saved the gold; of that he was 
positive even before he had caused an 
investigation to be made. But that was 
only part of his trust, and to the other 
part he had been false. 

What had happened was only what 
he might have expected. By a combina- 
tion of circumstances his life had been 
spared, but the three men whom it was 
his duty to capture had been allowed to 
effect their escape. 

Still, he had no fault to find with 
AWy ; all the blame he took upon him- 
self, 

Gualterio came, pronounced the 
knife-wound serious but not likely to 
be fatal, dressed it, and went away. 
Thereupon Whipple had his thoughts to 
himself, and after he had reflected for 
a space he fell asleep, opening his eyes 
in the broad light of day with the 
sheriff at his bedside. 

His first act after picking up the 
chain of events where he had dropped 
it was eminently characteristic of him: 
he asked the sheriff to open the satchel 
at the foot of his bed and take out a 
packet of rice-paper and bag of tobac- 
co. As he could not use his right hand, 
Christopher rolled the cigarette for 
him, 

“If I had come yesterday afternoon,” 
said the sheriff, after hearing as much 
of the affair as Whipple chose to tell 
him, “this would not have happened.” 

“Certainly it would not,” answered 
the manager. 

“Why did you send me word not to 
come until Monday? ” 

“ That’s a point we need not discuss. 
You have a description of the three 
men wanted, and the thing now is to 


_find them.” 
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“ That may be a difficult matter.” 

“The longer you wait to take up the 
trail the greater will be the difficulty.” 

“T shall begin the pursuit at once, 
and will have men to help me. Nothing 
shail be left undone, Whipple, but be- 
fore I go I wish you would clear up one 
point for me.” 

“ What is that? ” 

“We know why this Greaser, Chom- 
bo, has designs on your life—they’re a 
rabid lot, these Mexicans—but what 
was Jeffries’ motive? ” 

“ He saw me talking with you in the 
power-house.”’ 

“And you think he suspected who 
you were?” 

“ He suspected that several days ago. 
Seeing me with you merely clinched the 
argument in his mind.” 

“And young Travis, why should he 
lend himself to such a ‘diabolical plot? ” 

Whipple puffed his cigarette reflcc- 
tively. 

“IT have charitable notions concern- 
ing young Travis,” he answered finally. 
“ He’s easily led, and Jeffries, in this 
instance, is the one who is leading him.” 

“He’s the brother of the young 
woman in charge of the laboratory work 
here? ” 

oe Yes.” 

“Don’t you think the woman may 
have had a guilty knowledge of what 
was to happen?” 

“IT have too high a regard for your 
sayacity, Christopher, to think that vou 
seriously entertain any such notion.” 

“It isn’t such a fool idea as you im- 
agine, Whipple. When the bullion was 
stolen, two weeks ago, it was Monday 
before Miss Travis came to Phoonix and 
sald anything about it.” 

“IT tell you,” returned Whipple 
sharply, “ Miss Travis is not at fault. I 
have been here two weeks, and don’t 
you think I ought to know? ” 

“Oh, well, of course if you’re con- 
vinced Miss Travis is all right I haven’t 
a word to say. But it has a strange look 
to me.” 

Whipple vouchsafed no response, and 
the sheriff got up from his chair to go. 

“Just to think,” he added, “ that 
while this fellow Jeffries was in the 
hills, helping me hunt for the bullion 
thieves, as I supposed, he an¢ his pals 
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were holding up the Cache d’Oro 
stage.” The sheriff laughed glumly. 
“ Well, we know who these men are, 
now, and that’s something.” 

“It’s everything,” said Whipple. 
“Till be up in two weeks, and if you 
haven’t captured the men by that time, 
I'll help you.” 

“They were saying down-stairs, be- 
fore I came up, that the doctor was 
positive you couldn’t leave your bed for 
a month.” 

“The doctor is a Mexican, and 
doesn’t know,” was the short response. 
“TI do. Adtos, Christopher, and good 
luck to you.” 

“ Good-by,” returned the 
and left the room. 

In the passage just outside the door, 
he encountered some one, and Whipple 
heard him mutter a word of greeting, 
or apology, and then pass on. While 
the manager had his eyes on the door- 
way, Amy appeared in the opening. 

“ Are you well enough to see me for 
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sheriff, 


~a few minutes, Mr. Whipple? ” she in- 


quired, 

“ Certainly, Miss Travis. Please come 
in.” 

Although she was very pale and her 
face more haggard than when he had 
seen it last, he was glad to observe that 
she seemed as firmly self-contained as 
on the previous occasion. | 

She entered the room quietly and 
took the chair left vacant by the sheriff. 

“Tom is gone,” she announced. 

She was doing her utmost to be 
brave; he could see that, and his ad- 
miration for her increased. 

“T thought he would be,” said Whip- 
ple. 

“The bag of bullion is also gone,” 
she went on. “If you knew Tom was 
not worthy of confidence, why did you 
trust him?” 

“JT did not trust him, Miss Travis.” 
In answer to the inquiring look she 
flashed toward him, he added: “ The 
bullion was not taken.” 

“ The bag is gone from the safe.” 

“1 foresaw that, but the bag did not 
contain the gold.” 

“Do you still feel that I should re- 
main at the Golden Eagle? ” she asked, 
after a pause. 

“IT need you now more than ever, 
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Miss Travis. Jeffries is gone, I shall be 
confined to the house for two weeks, 
and the work cannot go on without 
you.” 

“JT will remain, then—for the pres- 
ent.” 

“Thank you,” said he. “I under- 
stand what all this is costing you, Miss 
Travis, but I think the ordeal will be 
less trying if you remain right here, 
where you can keep track of events as 
they occur.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she an- 
swered slowly. “Do you think my 
brother had last night’s work in mind 
when he came to the works to seek a 
position? ” - 

“T have no doubt that he came a 
the instigation of Jeffries.” 

“Did he take part in the murderous 
attack on you?” 

“No; Jeffries and Chombo did that.” 

“You must have known that trouble 
was brewing or you would not have 
taken precautions to protect the bul- 
lion.” 

“T was forewarned.” 

“In what way?” 

Cassidy’s pocketbook was under the 
pillow. It had been in the breast pock- 
et of Whipple’s coat and had escaped a 
drenching in the cyanide solution. As 
he drew it forth she noticed a ragged 
cut in the leather. 

“What caused that? ” she asked, her 
mind curiously alive to everything con- 
nected with the dread affair of the 
night. . 
“ Chombo’s knife,” he replied. “ The 
pocketbook deflected the blade and 
saved my life.” 

Opening the wallet, he took out the 
playing card and handed it to Amy, 
using his left hand. 

“Was this in the purse when you 
took it from Tom?” Amy asked. 

“cc Yes.” 

“Tf you had arrested Tom and Jeff- 
ries on Friday, you would have saved 
yourself that frightful experience 
Saturday night? ” 

She was growing analytical, and the 
fact did not please the manager. 

“T was careless, and those two rascals 
caught me napping,” he returned depre- 
catingly. “ Otherwise there would have 
veen a different story to tell.” 
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“There would have been a different 
story to tell if you had not granted my 
request to wait until Monday before 
causing the arrest of Tom and Jeffries. 
Will you tell me why you did that? ” 

The blue eyes were bent searchingly 
upon his face. 

““ Some time,” he said; “ not now.” 

She got up, laid the card on the bed 
beside him, and stood for a second with 
her hand on the back of the chair. 

“T was in the hall outside during 
part of your conversation with the 
sheriff, Mr. Whipple,” she went on, 
“and I heard you defend me against - 
his aspersions. I am grateful to you for 
that, and very sorry that I persisted 
in misunderstanding you.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes as she held 
out her hand to him. He clasped the 
little palm in his left hand and held it 
for a moment. 

“T have tried to place myself in your 
position, Miss Travis,” said he, “and I 
have so far succeeded that I blame you 
for nothing. You are a brave girl, and 
I hope your courage will not flag, what- 
ever happens.” 

“The detective who is to come from 
Denver,” she answered, “ may not be so 
charitable as you are.” 

Thereupon she withdrew her hand 
and left the room. 

“Why is she so blind?” thought 
Whipple. “Surely I have done every- 
thing but tell her outright. When she 
knows the truth, what will she think of 
me? 33 - 

It was a_ disagreeable chain of 
thought, and Whipple was glad to have 
it interrupted by the entrance of 
Teresa, bringing his breakfast. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A CALL TO ACTION. 


It was Sunday morning. That may 
have been an excuse for the little extra 
touches which Teresa had given her 
toilet, for she was never more charming 
than when she came tripping into the 
manager’s room with the breakfast tray 
held high in her small brown hands. 

“Buenos, sefior,” she said, smiling 
and blushing rosily as her eyes met his. 
“You are better, yes? ” 
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“ A man would be a brute, Teresa, if 
he did not get better with such a de- 
lightful little nurse to wait upon him.” 

Whipple was not given to flattery. 
Whenever he indulged in a compliment 
it was pretty sure to be genuine. 

The color deepened in Teresa's olive 
cheeks as she set the tray on a stand 
at the head of the bed. 

“Gracias,” she returned artlessly. 
“It is little we expected that you would 
be able to talk and give compliments 
after all that happened last night. Ah, 
sefior, it was ter-r-rible! ” 

She rolled the “r” so prettily, and 
lifted her eyes with such a despairing 
look, that Whipple smiled. 

“¢ But for you, Teresa, I would not be 
here——” 

“Gracias a Dios!” she interjected, 
with another upward look. 

“It seems your fate to be present 
whenever anything of a serious nature 
overtakes me. When that trouble be- 
fell the Cache d’Oro stage you insisted 
on coming back alone to find out 
whether I was alive or dead.” 

“Could I have done anything else,” 
she asked, “after you had risked your 
life to save the dinero of mi padre? ”’ 

“And last night,’ he proceeded, 
“vou went bravely down to the tanks 


and discovered my predicament just in - 


time.” 

“Oh, hor-r-rible!” She pressed one 
hand over her eyes. “Still, senor, I 
should have been helpless to aid you 
but for the padre.” 

“The padre himself had quite an ex- 
perience. While I eat, Teresa, vou 
might tell me about that.” 

Whipple gave his attention to the 
fortillas, eggs, and coffee, and Teresa 
told how her father had been sect upon, 
bound and gagged, and tumbled roughly 
between two of the tanks in the first 
row very shortly after he reached his 
post and began his duties. 

Then for Gonzales followed the long. 
long wait as he lay helpless, wondering 
what this violence foreshadowed. Tis 
state of mind when Whipple called to 
him and he could not answer was 
breathlessly set forth by the girl; and 
when the senor was attacked, madre 
mia! the padre had cut his wrists trying 
to burst the cords and get free to help. 
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He thought the senor was being killed 
—he was sure of it. But he was mis- 
taken. God was good to the senor, and 
the senor should never forget. 

To think, too, that it was the little 
mother, after all, who made the rescue 
possible! Had she not looked for the 
padre’s lantern, and had she not be- 
come uneasy when she failed to see it, 
then Teresa would never have gone to 
the tanks, the padre would not have 
been found till morning, and—and 

“And the company would have had 
to hire a new manager,” smiled Whip- 
ple, finishing his meal and leaning back 
on the pillows. “ Please make me a ciga- 
rette, Teresa.” 

Deftly she rolled him a dozen and laid 
them, together with a supply of 
matches, where they would be conven- 
ient to his left hand. At his invitation 
she even smoked one, exhaling the 
smoke in feathery rings and wondrously 
pleased to think that he had asked her 
to join him in his pleasure. 

Pablo came presently to inquire after 
the manager’s health, and to know if 
there was anything he could do. If 
there was, he was quite at the sefior’s 
commands. Whipple requested him to 
sit down and smoke with them, which 
he did. 

Pablo was not tall—few Mexicans 
were built like Chombo—but he was 
square-shouldered and strong, and with 
the same intelligence that distinguished 
the rest of the Gonzales family. 

For some time the manager had had 
his eye on Pablo, and had determined 
that he was in every way fit for pro- 
motion from the ranks of the “ pick and 
shovel ’”’ men. 

“ Jeffries has left, Pablo,” said Whip- 
ple, “‘and to-morrow you take his 
place.” 

The young man started to his feet, 
looking at the manager as though he 
scarcely understood. 

“You will be making me the fore- 
man? ” he asked. 

“Yes; at the same salarv the com- 
pany gave Jeffries.” 

Happiness beamed from Pablo’s face, 
and his sister clapped her hands with 
delight. 

“ See, now, brother mine!” cried the 
girl. “ You have been faithful, and that 
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is what it means. I must tell the 
madre!” and she sprang up and darted 
from the room. 

Straightway the Gonzales family were 
plunged into a seventh heaven of felic- 
ity. Before Pablo had done giving his 
thanks, Gonzales and his wife burst ra- 
diantly into the room and overwhelmed 
the manager with expressions of grati- 
tude. 

Next morning Pablo entered upon 
nis new duties. Whipple’s chamber was 
over the sitting-room, and his bed was 
drawn up before a window that gave 
him a view of the works. 

Much of his time that Monday was 
spent in watching the new foreman 
come and go about the tanks. From all 
he could see, his faith in Pablo was be- 
ing justitied. 

Very early Monday morning Whip- 
ple dictated a letter to the cyanide com- 
pany, Teresa acting as his amanuensis, 
The letter finished, Teresa herself car- 
ried it over to the stage trail and gave 
it to the driver to be posted in Phoenix. 

Those two weeks of enforced idleness 
passed very slowly for the manager. He 
was philosophical, however, and rarely 
permitted himself the luxury of worry- 
ing about anything. | 

Amy reported daily the progress of 
affairs, and Pablo came regularly every 
night with a minute account of all that 
had taken place at the tanks. 

Gualterto was also a frequent caller, 
and in the sitting-room he would fre- 
quently linger, before taking his leave, 
to assure the madre and Teresa that 
Senor Whipple was a wonderful man, a 
man of iron, who made no more of a 
knife-thrust than he would of a pin- 
prick. Nevertheless, the sefor would 
not get up in two weeks; no, no, that 
was impossible. 

But Gualterio was wrong. It chanced 
that he called on Monday, a fortnight 
and a day from the time of his first 
visit, and found the chamber over the 
sitting-room empty. Senor Whipple, he 
was told, was on duty again at the 
works. He shook his head in amaze and 
blinked his round little eyes, and would 
not believe until he had gone to the 
tanks himself to make sure. 

Another clean-up wag in progress, 
and Whipple. as he expressed it, felt 
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that he had been long enough on the 
retired list. When the five bars of bul- 
lion had been turned from the molds, 
Whipple added them to the five taken 
from under the office-floor, where they 
had lain undisturbed, placed the entire 
treasure in a sack, loaded it upon 
Gonzales’ buckboard, and started alone 
for Phenix. 

The journey was accomplished with- 
out incident, and the ten bars were 
safely deposited in the bank to the 
credit of the cyanide company. 

Whipple was not to make the return 
trip till next day, and the horses and 
buckboard were left at a corral for the 
night. On leaving the corral, he made 
his way to a hotel, and in the hotel 
office found no less a personage than 
Christopher. 

“ By Jupiter! ” exclaimed the sheriff, 
grasping the manager’s hand in a cor- 
dial grip; “ this is luck and no mistake. 
How are you feeling, Whipple? ” 

“Well enough to take hold and 
finish the work that brought me to 
Arizona,’ answered the manager. 
“ You seem to have something on your 
mind, Christopher. What is it? ” 

The sheriff bent forward until his 
lips brushed Whipple’s ear. 

“A clue, that’s what it is,” he whis- 


_pered. “ Got it about an hour ago, and 


it’s the first bit of luck I’ve had since 
I left you in bed at the Golden Eagle. 
Heard you were in town and picked out 
this hotel as the most likely one yon’d 
stop at; came here, and, by Jupiter, 
here you are! It’s a good omen. I hope 
the luck will keep up.” 

“What’s the clue?” asked Whipple, 
after they had taken chairs. 

“One of my deputies just came down 
from Wirckenburg, and he says that a 
man answering Jeffries’ description is 
working on the night-shift at the Royal 
Ophir mine.” 

“Why didn’t your deputy go after 
him? ” 

“He had his hands full and couldn't. 
Went up there after another man, you 
see, and had to bring the fellow in. The 
train leaves in an hour and I’m going. 
The question is, Whipple, do you want 
to go along?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Then be at the train and we'll go 
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to the Royal Ophir and see what the 
clue amounts to.” . 

Whipple had time to eat his dinner 
and write a hasty line to Amy, stating 
that he had received a call to action and 
would be delayed a day in returning to 
the works at the Golden Eagle. 

As a matter of fact, he was five days 
late in getting back to the cyanide 
plant, and during his five days’ absence 
a discovery of the greatest importance 
had been made by Teresa. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TERESA’S DISCOVERY. 


ASIDE from Amy and Whipple, no 
one at the cyanide works knew that 
Henderson, the young man who had 
been hired by the manager and had 
joined Jeffries and Chombo in their 
dark plots, was in reality Tom Travis, 
the brother of Amy. : 

Of necessity the sheriff had been in- 
formed of the true condition of affairs, 
but not until Whipple had obtained 
from him a promise of secrecy. 

Sympathy for Amy had prompted the 
manager to withhold the information. 
All would be known some time, but un- 
til that time he would not add to the 
grievous burden this devoted sister was 
carrying. 

Teresa wondered at the great change 
that had come over Amy. Before the 
bullion was stolen the two girls had 
been inseparable companions, the clos- 
est of friends. Scarcely an evening 
passed that Amy was not with Teresa, 
either at the Gonzales’ home or at Mrs. 
Gambel’s. 

Often the little Mexicana would come 
to the office with her drawn-work and 
chatter industriously as she plied her 
needle, Amy busying herself with her 
own duties the while. When Sunday 
came they were abroad in the hills to- 
gether, or visiting Ysabel, the daughter 
of Gualterio. 

Now all was different. Amy was re- 
served, taciturn, and seemed to shun 
the Mexican girl’s society. 

Teresa awoke to the new condition 
with a start and a throb of pain. If she 
went to the office with her drawn-work, 
Amy had not half a dozen words to say 
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to her. And so it was when Teresa 
called at Mrs. Gambel’s in the evening. 

As for visiting Teresa in her own 
home, Amy had ceased to do that en- 
tirely. 

Rarely was there a smile on Amy’s 
face since the bullion was taken, and 
since Whipple had come Teresa’s 
friendly advances had been even more 
sternly repulsed. 

Sadly the Mexicana tried to seek out 
the cause of her friend’s changed man- 
ner, but in vain. As a last resort she 
went directly to Amy and asked for an 
explanation. 

Amy’s only answer was to fling her 
arms about Teresa’s neck, kiss her pas- 
sionately, and turn tearfully away. 

Thus Teresa learned that the cause 
of her friend’s sorrow was not for her 
to know. Comforting herself with the 
reflection that she herself was not at 
fault, Teresa kept away from Amy and ' 
would not encroach upon the solitude 
the other appeared to crave. ° | 

A young heart like Teresa’s, however, 
yearns for companionship as a flower 
for the sun, and the Mexicana went 
more and more often to Gualterio’s to 
visit with Ysabel. 

Ysabel was like Teresa in many ways, 
having the same bright eyes and blue- 
black, glistening hair, the same soft 
voice and native coquetry, the same in- 
consistency where the deeper feelings 
of pleasure and pain, love and indiffer- 
ence were concerned—all the direct and 
legitimate heritage of their common 
race. 

Yet there were individual differences 
between the girls, and all in favor of the 
charming Teresa. 

“ Do not eat your heart out about the 
Sefiorita Travis, cara,” Ysabel had said 
to Teresa; “who but a man can wring 
the most drops of. bitterness from a 
woman’s soul? Ay di me! Some man 
is the cause of the sefiorita’s sorrow.” 

Ysabel shook her wise little head. 

“Time will cure it,” she added, 

“And will time cure every grief of 
the heart?” whispered Teresa. 

“Every one. Not a seiiorita, novia, 
but has her caballero.” ° 

“T believe you. Ysabel.” 

“They meet, they love, they marry: 
if they do not marry, they forget and 
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co their ways, to meet, and love, and 
larry some one else.” 

“No, no, mujercita,’ protested 
Teresa, a far away look in her eyes; “I 
do not believe that.” 

“ Pouf!” laughed Ysabel, and kissed 
‘Teresa on the lips. “ Some day you will 
learn.” 

When the manager left the Golden 
Kagle there was a void in the Gonzales 
home, and a greater void in Teresa’s 
heart. 

“1: is but for the day,” said Teresa 
to herself; “ he returns to-morrow. Ah, 
I wish it were to-morrow! ” 

Tuesday she was outside the house 
for most of the day, her eyes upon the 
road that led from the stage trail to the 
c.mp. The horses did not come with 
the buckboard, but instead the lumber- 
ing old Cache d’Oro stage with its 
leaders and wheel-horses came plung- 
ing toward the camp. 

The driver of the stage-coach saw 
Teresa, drew his horses to a halt, and 
stood up, waving a white object.. 

The girl hurried down the hill, and 
the driver flung the white object at her 
feet. It was a letter. | 

“Is it for me?” cried Teresa, her 
heart bounding with a wild hope. 

“For Miss Amy Travis,” answered 
the driver, turning back toward the 
trail. 

- ‘Teresa stamped her foot and crushed 
the letter in her hand. For Amy! Why 
was the manager writing to Amy? 

But perhaps it was not from the 
manager after all. She chided herself 
for her folly, smoothed the letter out 
carefully, and hurried to the office. 

Amy was at her desk, bending over 
the papers with which it was littered. 

“ Ah, Teresa,” she said, hardly look- 
ing up as the Mexicana entered. “What 
have you? Something for me?” 

“A letter, Amy.” 

Teresa passed to the desk and laid 
the letter down. 

“From the manager,” said Amy, 
glancing at the envelope as it lay be- 
fore her. 

“Perhaps he is not coming to-day!” 
exclaimed Teresa, her hands clenching 
and her breath coming short and hard. 

She felt strangely and could not 
understand herself, 
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“The manager has written to Amy, 
he has written to Amy,” was the 
thought that swept through her brain 
continually. . 

Amy hardly noticed Teresa. Care- 
lessly she picked up the letter, tore it 
open, and drew out the enclosed sheet. 

She was but a moment reading the 
few words it contained. The lines of 
her face sharpened, and with a hasty 
movement she tore the letter again and 
again and dropped the pieces in a waste 
basket. 

“The manager will not be back until 
to-morrow, Teresa,” said Amy, resum- 
ing her work; “ he has gone to look for 
the thieves,” 

Without a word, Teresa whirled and 
ran from the room. 

Her cyes were abnormally bright and 
her face was ‘\ushed and angry. Why 
she was in such a mood she could not 
have explained. Only the one thought 
went coursing through her foolish little 
head: “The manager has written to 
Amy, to Amy.” | 

Why had he not written to her— 
Teresa? Had she not cared for him 
when he was ill? And was it not to her 
that he had sung about the high-walled 
town, and the regiments, and the Span- 
ish eyes? 

When she reached the house she ran 
through it and up to her own room. 

That Amy was the manager’s repre- 
sentative at the works, and that the 
letter might be a business letter, were 


ideas that never suggested themselves 


to the Mexicana. And so, with a burst- 
ing heart, she threw herself on her bed 
and gave way to a torrent of tears. 

When she conquered her grief and 
reappeared in the sitting-room, she was 
very angry with both Whipple and 
Amy. She put the guitar away, for 
the sight of it was hateful to her; and 
when the madre asked about the man- 
ager, she shrugged ner shoulders and 
would not answer. 

But the next day she was again 
watching for the approach of the horses 
and the bueckboard. They did not come 
that day, nor the next, nor the next. 
There were no letters, either; no letters 
for Amy or any one else. 

Carefully Teresa brought out the 
guitar from its hiding-place, kissing it 
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surreptitiously, and hung it from the ~ 


nail on the wall. She was not angry 
with the manager now, but worried and 
apprehensive. ; 

He had gone to hunt for the thieves; 
perhaps he had found them, and per- 
haps—perhaps—— 

But she did not want to think. All 
she cared to do, just then, was to lose 
herself in the hills and forget that 
Senor Whipple was in danger, or ever 
had been. So she went to Ysabel’s. 

It was late in the afternoon when she 
left the house, and when she started 
back from Gualterio’s, having failed to 
distract her thoughts from the manager 
as she had fondly hoped, the big, round 
moon was shining and flooding the hills 
with a golden glory. 

Ysabel walked with Teresa a little 
way, and then Teresa came on alone, 
walking slowly, for she was not afraid. 

As she drew near the camp, the ore 
dump at the shaft of the old mine rose 
darkly on her right. The moonlight 
sifted brightly over the flat top of the 
great heap of rocks, making such a 
vivid contrast with the black shadows 
beneath that Teresa paused in pensive 
admiration. 

As she stood looking upward from 
the dark of the little valley, she was 
startled at seeing a black blur on the 
side of the rock-pile, climbing steadily 
toward the top. 

What was it? A coyote? No. A little 
gasp escaped her when, as the form 
drew nearer and nearer the lighted 
crest, she made it out to be that of a 
man. 

Swiftly, as the man pushed farther 
into the moonbeams, the outlines of 
his form became more and more dis- 
tinct to the girl. At last he was at the 
top of the pile, the moon shining full 
and clear upon his face. 

It was Henderson! As she realized 
this a stifled cry rose to her lips. The 
man on the ore-dump did not hear, and 
she watched until he disappeared in the 
yawning mouth of the shaft. 

Then she turned and hurried onward 
_down the ravine, breathless with excite- 
ment. Henderson, one of the robbers, 
one of the men who had made that 
murderous attack on Sefior Whipple, 
had taken refuge in the old mine! 
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What should she do, Teresa ques- 
tioned herself? Go to the padre with 
her news? 

No, that would not do. The padre 
could do nothing, and if she made too 
free with what she had learned, Hen- 
derson might discover that his hiding 
place was Known and take himself off. 
It would be best, she decided, to keep 
what she knew to herself until Sefior 
Whipple returned. 

He must be back soon, now; one otf 
the men he was trying to find was 
there at the Golden Eagle. And if Hen- 
derson was in the old mine, might it not 
be that Jeffries and Chombo were with 
him ? 

The longer her thoughts dwelt on the 
matter the more portentous it grew. 
Yes, it was better to tell no one until 
she could talk with the manager. He 
would know exactly what to do; if any 
one else at the works tried to do any- 
thing, there would be trouble and blood- 
shed, and the robbers might make their 
escape, after all. 

In turning to ascend the hill and 
reach the house, she saw the padre’s 
lantern, and half changed her mind 
about not telling him of her discovery. 
He would tell no one—she would make 
him promise before she breathed a 
word. 

She felt as though she must unbur- 
den herself of her secret to some one, 
and if to any one why not to the padre? 

She started swiftly in the direction of 
the tanks, and as swiftly checked her- 
self. No, it was better to do as she had 
planned. 

She realized, even then, what a jov 
would be hers in communicating soime- 
thing of such great importance to the 
senor with her own lips. It must not 
reach the manager from the padre, nor 
from Amy, nor from anv one else but 
herself. 

Facing about once more, she hurried 
up the hill and into the house. 

The madre was waiting for Teresa, 
fretting much over her strange absence 
at that late hour. 

“Where have you been, little one? ” 
she asked, so relieved at Teresa’s re- 
turn that she failed to notice her 
flushed face and excited manner. 

“At Ysabel’s, little mother,” an- 
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~wered Teresa, inaking a great effort to" 
speak in her natural tone. “Is it so 
very late?” 

“Ah, yes; much too late for you to 
take that lonely walk through the hills. 
You must never do so again, little 
daughter. Weren't you frightened? ” 
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“Frightened? I?” ‘Teresa laughed, 
kissed the madre’s forehead, and hur- 
ried to her room. 

Had she stayed with the madre an- 
other moment she would have told in 
spite of herself, and that was not to be 
thought of. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FATAL PHOTO. 


- BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


The strange doings of a picture that seemed to be of no one and to belong nowhere. 


T’ was really the first and only time I 
ever did such a thing, and that the 
consequences should have been so fatal 
seemed, to me, a punishment far ex- 
ceeding the enormity of the crime. 

I went behind the scenes with Jack- 
son at the Frivolity Theater because 
he had some business to transact with 
the manager of the show running there 
at the time—I don’t even know the 
name of the production—and that was 
the beginning of the whole unpleasant 
affair. | 

That was a musty, dark, rather dirty 
corridor from the stage entrance to the 
stage itself. I stood about half way 
down, and opposite a low door marked 
“Manager,” through which Jackson 
had disappeared, and looking stageward 
the place seemed like a tunnel. 

The show was in progress, so there 
was a light at the further end. 

Suddenly, out of this light a figure 
appeared, which, when it came close, re- 
solved itself into a smutty faced boy 
<moking a cigarette. He walked up to 
me and placed a square envelope in my 
astonished grasp. 

“She says dat’s de on’y one she’s got 
here,” said the bov hoarsely, “ an’ dat 
she’ll see ver after de show at de same 
table.” 

At the instant a bell rang insistently, 
and the youth with the cigarette turned 
to run. I had evidently been taken for 
a waiting “Johnny” and was vastly 
amused. 

“Hi,” I called after the retreatin 
call-boy, “ what shall { do with this?” 

“Wear it next ver heart for all I 
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care!”’ came back the answer, and the 
young saucebox disappeared as though 
through a trap. 

Well, I told Jackson when he ap- 
peared, and we laughed over it. The 
envclope, enclosing a card which I 
knew must be a photograph, was thrust 
into my pocket, and I did not think of 
it again until we sat over the black 
coffee at Vicar’s several hours later. 

“ Let’s see Tottie Coughdrop’s phiz, 
Joe,” said Jackson with his usual inele- 
gance. 

That is Jackson’s only fault. He is 
the skeleton in my bachelor closet. 
When Aunt Maria or any of my other 
out-of-town relatives and friends ap- 
pear, I make Jackson go to his sister’s 
until they have gone. . 

They consider it bad enough for me 
to live in town and in bachelor quarters, 
as it is. If they knew that my chum 
was the business manager of a theatri- 
cal paper, and that he hobnobbed with 
burlesque queens, and comediennes, 
and leading ladies, and other feminine 
members of the profession, who are all 
considered beyond the pale in Hotch- 
kisville, Vermont, I should lose every 
atom and shred of reputation remain- 
ing to me. 

And Jackson will talk slang and 
“shop ” until the simplest old lady in 
the world—even Aunt Maria—would 
know that he was not a class leader, to 
say the least. 

1 fished out the envelope and tossed 
it ucross the table. I hadn’t curiosity 
enough about the thing to look at it 
invself, 
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‘Now we'll see who your fair Un- 
known is,” he said, pulling out the card. 

Then he whistled so shrilly that 
others about us looked up as well as 
myself. Only J scowled. 

“Where do you think you are? ” I 
demanded, delivering a warning kick 
under the table. 

“Gee! She’s a stunner. I swear I 
didn’t know there was a girl like that in 
the whole push at the Frivolity. Pll go 
in at the front to-morrow night and 
look them over.” 

Then he passed the card to me. 

I suppose it must be the fault of my 
bringing up, but although I know that 
the stage is as decent as any other pro- 
fession, and that the ranks are full of 
hard-working, honest women, yet I shy 
like a greenhorn at the make-up and 
the frivolous apparel usually displayed 
in a stage photo. 

I expected to sec a bold looking girl, 
of some beauty perhaps, but with dark- 
ened eyes and an exhibition of more 
bare flesh than would be considered 
modest in ordinary walks of life. But 
one glance and I was as astounded as 
Jackson appeared to be. 

The card was a smal! cabinet size, 
and the picture was fastened by its 
corners to the center of the mat. There 
was no photographer’s name upon it 
anywhere. It really looked like an ama- 
teur’s work, only the picture was ex- 
cellently finished. 

But the photo itself—well, the im- 
pression it made upon me was really 
startling. It was a full length picture 
of a tall, magnificently formed and 
magnificently gowned woman; but her 
face was what held my gaze. 

Fair, rather proud, but with kind 
eyes, and not a sign of having been 
“made up” for the sitting. The whole 
effect was rather dashing, I admit; but 
it was by no means stagey. 

“ Who is she?” I demanded, in won- 
der. 

“Humph! I[’d better ask you that,” 
said Jackson. “She seems to be your 
friend,” and he cackled over the joke. 

“Ts that the sort of looking women 
thev have at the Frivolity? ” I pursued. 

“If they do, they’re peaches,” de- 
clared Jackson. 


“ And vou have no idea who she is?” 
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“If she’s one of the profesh, she 
hasn’t struck Manhattan,” he said con- 
fidently. “Id like to know who sent 
it out to you.” 

“Oh, it was not meant for me,” I 
cried, flushing. 

“T bet it was—and the first time you 
ever went behind the scenes, too. 
You’re a winner, you are!” and he 
laughed again. 

I don’t know why it should, but his 
raillery exasperated me desperately. I 
almost returned a sharp answer. 

As it was, I immediately lost all in- 
terest in the pretty face on the card, 
and, shoving it hastily into the en- 
velope, let it lie on the table as we rose 
to leave the restaurant. 

Now, I had no intention of carrying 
the thing away with me, and Jackson 
did not see that I had neglected to slip 
it into my pocket; but I declare, before 
we had reached the sidewalk a waiter 
came running after us and thrust that 
condemned envelope into my hand. 

“Yes, sir, you forgot this, sir,” he 
said, bowing and grinning like the jack- 
anapes he was. 

He got no tip; I wanted to “skip” 


‘the photo across the street, only Jack- 


son was watching. 

But when we reached home I deposit- 
ed the card in the waste-basket, and we 
went to bed. Jackson was up first in 
the morning, and I’m hanged if he 
didn’t fish the thing out and rearrange 
my photographs on “the mantel to place 
it at one end. 

At the other end was the picture of 
Amy Cartell. I was rather shocked to 
see that her photograph and that of 
the Unknown were about of a size and 
exactly the same shape. 

“Leave it be!” exclaimed Jackson, 
when he saw I wouid have taken my 
new acquisition down. “ They balance 
each other so nicely. There’s old Joe’s 
best girl at one end, and at the other 
his theatrical favorite.” 

Well, I wouldn’t give him the satis- 
faction of seeing that I was put out bv 
it, so I allowed the strange photo to 
stand—for the present. When he came 
home that evening almost his first 
words were: 

“ Well, I’m hanged if I can find vour 
pretty girl, Joc. She's not at the 
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Frivolity. I had curiosity enough to-yo 
up there to rehearsal and look them 
over. Ketcham says he hasn’t got a 
woman who looks like her in the 
crowd.” 

“How does he know how she 
looks? ” I asked with faint curiosity. 

“ Humph, a fellow don’t forget a 
face like that. I gave him a descrip- 
tion from which an artist could have 
painted her portrait.” 

And it was true. One could not for- 
get the woman. I found myself looking 
at the memory of the beautiful face 
when I should have been at work. I’d 
raise my eves, and the picture would 
form right in the air before me. 

It became an exasperating, if not pos- 
itively uncanny thing, and before the 
week was out I seized the photo from 
the shelf one afternoon, bundled it up 
in some papers, tied all together with 
a string, and placed the package outside 
our door for the janitor, who was 
brushing the halls, to take down-stairs. 

But 1 declare I could not get rid of 
the photo. The next day the janitor’s 
daughter, who came in to dust and “ rid 
up” our rooms, as she called it, 
brought something which she placed 
upon the arm-rest of my desk. 

“ Mr. Giddings, here is your photo- 
graph. Pa found it in the papers. It 
must ha’ slipped off the shelf. He 
didn’t know whose it was, but I remem- 
bered it. My, but she’s sweet pretty, 
isn’t she? ” 

It was that confounded picture. I 
grunted something, which she probably 
took for assent, and before she went 
she tidied up the mantel shelf, and I 
found poor Amy Cartell thrust into the 
background and the Unknown given 
the prominent  position—* center 
stage,” I believe they call it in Jack- 
son’s business. 

And I declare, I would have torn the 
thing up but for Jackson himself. 

“Tet it alone,” he cried. “ Would 
you mar a beautiful face like that? 
You have no reverence.’ 

“ Besides,” he added, “she must be 
in the profesh, and if she is, Ull find 
her. Then [ll bring her to New York 
and exploit her and make a ten strike. 
If she croaks as bad as one of the Berry 
Sisters, she’ll win out with a faee and 
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figure like that,” and he stood before 
the thing like an enraptured calf! 
Luckily he was out when Uncle Peleg 
dropped in on me quite unexpectedly. 
It was seldom that Aunt Maria let 
the old gentleman come to town alone. 
He was the simplest appearing, most 
benign old fellow who ever looked an 
casy mark to a trusting bunco steerer; 
but Uncle Peleg was sharper than a 
Sheffield razor, and could have beaten 
David Harum at a horse-trade. 
Naturally his eyes were fixed on the 
rows of photographs while I was seeing 
a caller at the door, and when IJ came 
back, there the old duffer was with the 


_ fatal photo in his hand. 


“Who’s this, Joseph?” he asked, 
pursing up his hips. 

“Why, that’s ”’—then I lied the first 
le that came handy—“ that’s one of 
Jackson’s friends. Jackson lives here 
with me, you know.” 

“ Humph!” Uncle Peleg cleared his 
voice. “ These others ’pear to be yours, 
Joseph.” 

“Oh, yes, they are, uncle,” I said 
lightly. “ That one—er—happened to 
get mixed in with mine.” 

Ominous silence. It was up to me to 
say something further, I thought. 

“I expect the girl put it there by 
mistake when she dusted.” 

“Where’s Mr. Jackson’s other pic- 
tures?” he asked. 

“ Oh—ah—er—he has taken them 
down,” I declared. 

The truth was, I wouldn’t allow him 
to put them up. His collection of 
photos of female loveliness were—well, 
the limit! 

IT.could see that Uncle Peleg had 
some doubts which he was too polite to 
express. But he did anger me when he 
said, in rather a solemn tone; “I see 
that Amy Cartell’s picture is here, too, 
Joseph. I didn’t see it at first. Old 
friends don’t-count much with young 
folks nowadays.” 

I could have wrung his neck for him! 
Only he was too old a man. 

Amy and I had been engaged for two 
vears, but we had not seen fit to tell the 
world—in other words Uncle Peleg and 
Aunt Maria—because we did not think 
if wise to marry until I was safely on 
my feet. 
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If those blessed old busybodies knew 
that matters were settled between us, 
they would have tormented us until we 
were married, even if I had to give up 
my New York career and return to 
Hotchkisville and work in the grocery! 

The subject of the photographs was 
dropped, but the instant the old man 
had trotted out of the room on his way 
to the station and the train, I seized 
the offending picture and buried it be- 
neath a mess of papers and books in the 
hottom drawer of the great wardrobe 
which held both Jackson’s and my 
“best bib and tuckers.” He called 
them our “ giddy shells.” 

And what should happen that very 
evening but that he took it into his 
head to rummage for something in that 
drawer and fish out the photo. He 
glanced quickly at the mantel, where I 
had rearranged the pictures, and missed 
the one in his hand. 

“Gee, that gave me a shock!” he 
said. ‘‘I thought you had another 
photo of the beauty and was hiding it 
away. Don’t be an ass, Joe. It’s the 
handsomest of the lot. Put it up there 
where it belongs,” and I meekly obeyed, 
feeling that I really was behaving fool- 
ishly. , 

lt would have been difficult to ex- 
plain to Uncle Peleg how I came into 
possession of it, but the lie was told 
now, and I might as well stand for it if 
occasion required. 

But I determined that Aunt Maria 
should never see that picture, and, 
oddly enough, she didn’t, though I 
knew that Uncle Peleg went home 
primed to the muzzle with the idea of 
telling her about it. Before the time 
came around for her next flight city- 
ward, Jackson went off on an extended 
trip through the central States. 

He had left me the itinerary of his 
journey, and I wrote him a line or two 
about every day. But one day, being in 
a hurry and unable to write, I seized 
that photo from the shelf, and, for a 
joke, bundled it up in a sealed package 
and sent it to him. 

“ He’s so stuck on the confounded 
thing, he can have it out there in Osh- 
kosh, or wherever he is,” I said, and 
thought no more about it. 

Two days later Aunt Maria stalked 
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in upon me. Now, she had never come 
before without giving me ample notice. 
The fatal photo was working its de- 
moniac will upon my heretofore trust- 
ing relatives. I saw her eye on the row 
of pictures adorning the mantel while 
she was still greeting me. 

There was dear little Amy in her old 
place of honor, and the dashing blonde 
in the striking dress, which I guarantee 
that old busybody, Uncle Peleg, had 
harped on every day for a month, was 
not in evidence. Aunt Maria even went 
to the shelf before she left, and took 
each photo in her hand to examine it, 
for she is growing near-sighted. 

I was calm, and rejoiced to think of 
the row there was brewing for Uncle 
Peleg. He would receive a severe lec- 
ture for maligning his nephew, and I 
thought the old fellow deserved it! 

But when Jackson finally returned 
from his trip he said never a word 
about the photo. He arrived a little 
ahead of his schedule, and for several 
days after he came the postman 
brought in mail for him that had fol- 
lowed his track from town to town. I 
piled it all on his dresser. 

And so he vastly astonished me one 
evening by walking out of his bedroom 
with that photograph in his hand. 
Again his gaze sought the mantel, and 
he saw that the card he held was really 
the one that had stood there. 

“ By cripes!” he exclaimed. “ You'll 
give me heart disease yet. I thought 
somebody had sent me another photo 
of the Unknown. Yow’re a_ villain, 
Joe!” and he considered it merely a 
harmless piece of lunacy on my part, 
instead of an attempt to really get rid 
of the offending picture. 

Now, there was one of the Hotch- 
kisville folk (beside Amy) that I was 
always glad to welcome at my diggings. 
That was Fred Marshall. He was 
Amy’s blood cousin, and a mighty nice 
fellow into the bargain. 

But he fell in on me at his next visit 
just when I was preparing for the an- 
nual advent of the painters and paper 
hangers. They were coming in the 
morning, and I was trying to get things 
stacked away out of the insistent reach 
of paint and paste, which. I have no- 
ticed, has a faculty for dripping into 
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the most unlikely places and always 
upon my choicest possessions. 

“Well, as long as you’ve come, 
Fred,” said I, “ you might as well make 
yourself useful. Just hand me up that 


small truck—the ‘broken bricks,’ as 


.the Irish serving maid called them— 
and Ill pack things away in this 
closet.” 

I was on a chair with my head and 
shoulders in the top of the wardrobe 
before mentioned. From this position I 
could see Fred’s reflection in the pier- 
glass across the room. He gathered up 
a lot of gimcracks from the center table 
and cheerfully brought them to me. 
Then he went over to the mantel. 

Not until that very moment had I 
thought of the fatal photo which Jack- 
son had insisted upon putting back 
with my collection. Fred would see it 
and might ask a questioh. Well, I felt 
freer to explain to him. He was not 
such a fool as—hem!—several other 
Hotchkisville people I might mention. 

In the glass I followed his move- 
ments. He began gathering up the 
photographs without comment, begin- 
ning at Amy’s end of the shelf. One 
after the other he stacked up until he 
came to the last in the row—the photo 
of the Unknown. I saw him look at it 
and expected an exclamation. 

“Bring ’em along, old man!” I 
called in haste. “ Never mind that one 
—chuck it in the rubbish pile. [Pm 
tired of having the thing around, any- 
way.” 

I had my head deep in the wardrobe 
when he came. He handed up the 
bundle of photographs without a word. 
I glanced at the top one and saw that it 
was not the Unknown, and, to tell the 
truth, I sighed with relief. 

I had begun to believe by this time 
that I could not get rid of that fatal 
photo of my own volition. Perhaps 
Fred would have better luck. 

But IJ thought him very distraught 
during the evening—not at all his usual 
jolly self. 

I found it really an effort to enter- 
tain him. 

And he seemed anxious to dodge tell- 
ing me any news of the only person in 
Hotchkisville whom I really cared to 
hear about—his cousin, Amy Cartell. 
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When the painting, and so on, was 
finished a few days later, and I replaced 
my gimcracks and gewgaws, I received 
quite a severe shock. Perching my 
family of photographs in their usual 
graceful row along the shelf, I groaned 
with despair when I came to the last 
one. There was the beautiful Unknown 
staring me out of countenance! 

I was in despair. Could I not get rid 
of the thing at all? Even Marshall had 
been unable to aid me in disposing of 
it. I slammed the card down and turned 
away. 

Then I sprang back to the shelf with 
a sudden tightening at my heart and a 
startled crv. I searched the faces star- 
ing at me dumbly from the row of pic- 
tures, my hands gripping the edge of 
the shelf to hold me on my feet. 

The picture of Amy Cartell was no 
longer among them! 

The whole horrible truth was re- 
vealed to me in a flash of thought. I 
knew what I had done, and the dis- 
covery pretty nearly floored me. 

It had been Amy’s picture Fred 
Marshall held in his hand, and which I 
told him to throw away. As usual, Amy 
had graced one end of the mantel and 
the Unknown another. I had observed 
Fred’s movements in gathering up the 
photographs in the pier-glass across the 
room. Of course the glass had reflected 
the mantel end for end, and I had 
thought Fred at the Unknown’s end of 
the shelf when he was picking up 
Amy’s photo. 

Well, I felt—by Jove, I couldn’t be- 
gin to explain how I felt. 

Fred Marshall thought the world of 
his cousin. He was like a brother to 
her, and I was as positive as I was of 
anything in this world that he had gone 
home offended and would take it upon 
himself to tell Amy how I had spoken 
slightingly of her picture. 

He knew that there was something 
more than mere friendship between 
Amy and me. And it must have seemed 
to him, from my careless speech, that 
I had tired of the dear girl. 

If, in addition, he had noticed that 
strange woman’s photo at the other end 
of the shelf, he would doubtless put his 
own construction on the affair. 

I could actually have cried with vex- 
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ation. And as I stood there the door 
into the hall, which had been ajar, 


swung open, and there stood Amy her- | 


self. | 

I took a step toward her, but some- 
thing in the expression of her face re- 
pelled me, or else it was the remem- 
brance of my recent discovery. I said 
something in greeting—I couldn’t tell 
for the life of me what it was now—and 
she met me half way and gave me a cold 
little hand which had about as much 
life in it as a dead fish. 

“Your aunt was coming to town, and 
I came with her to shop,” she said, in 
a voice which seemed anything but nat- 
ural. “She is doing some business 
somewhere, and Jack Olmstead brought 
me over here to wait for her. He 
stopped down-stairs to speak to a man. 
You know Jack—Fred Marshall’s artist 
friend ? ” 

I acknowledged the acquaintance in 
some way, and Amy swept over to the 
mantel. Her eyes must have taken in 
the entire row of photos at a glance. 
She saw that her own picture was miss- 
ing. Then she picked up the photo of 
the beautiful Unknown. 

Amy is not a city girl, and she is not 
used to hiding her real‘ feelings under 
a social mask. Her voice shook as she 
asked, with a laugh that was almost a 
sob: . 
“Who’s your ‘lady friend,’ Joe? ” 

And before I could explain, in 
stalked Olmstead himself. I had to 
greet him. Amy, with trembling hand, 
put back the fatal photo, but of a sud- 
den Olmstead pounced on it. 

“By Jove, Giddings,” he 


cried, 
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“where'd you get the picture of 
Princess Frieda of Loremburg? It’s just 
what I wanit—lI’ve tried in every print 
shop in New York. Let me have this 
one, will you? ” | | 
He marched off to the window with 
it, so as to see it by a better light. 
“ Are you sure that is who it is?” 
I asked in a voice that I think shook. 
“Sure? I’ve seen her personally. 
You know I traveled all through those 
little German principalities last year.” 
“T did not know who it was,” I re- 
marked. Then, turning to Amy, I 
added: “When Fred Marshall was 
down here last week and I was cleaning 
up, I tried to throw the thing away. 
But Fred must have destroyed the 


wrong photograph, for I found that old 


thing among my pictures just now.” 

‘Oh, this is Princess Frieda, all 
right!” said Olmstead again. “ Will 
you give it to me?” 

Amy had stepped quickly to the 
mantel; nevertheless I could see the 
blush and smile which transformed her 
face. She slipped something out of her 
handbag, and in another instant I saw 
her own photograph smiling at me from 
its accustomed place. I knew Fred had 
given it to her! 

I turned to Olmstead with relief. 
“Sure! Take it and carry it as far as 
you like—the farther the better!” I 
cried. 

But to this day I can’t imagine who 
the woman was at the Frivolity Theater 
who sent the picture out to me, or for 
whom it was intended. Nor has Jackson 
himself been able to explain the mys- 
tery. 


THE LISPING LASS. 
THERE'S naught in tobacco, there’s nothing in song, 
There’s naught in the wine filled glass, 
That is half as delightful, right or wrong, 


As the lips of a lisping lass. 


There’s naught in the rose 80 sweetly red 
As in lips where the words scarce pass— 
Nothing in poetry ne’er so well said 
As by lips of a lisping lass ! 
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IN FROZEN FET TERS.’ 


BY MARCUS D. RICHTER. 


A tale of strange adventures in and about Iceland, involving a mysterious linking of the past 
with the present. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


FELTNAR, a New England scientist anxious to search out the haunts of the great auk, invests in the 
whaling ship Goodcheer, and goes a voyage in her, taking as a companion one Macklin, an old sea captain 
whose brain has been turned since the loss of his wife and child, swept away before his eyes years since 
in a wreck, from which he himself was miraculously saved. The men on the Goodcheer, incited by the 
mate, believing their poor luck with whales due to the presence on board of the feeble minded man, 
decide to put him and Feltnar adrift in a small boat," but chance arranges it that only Feltnar falls a 
victim to their designs. He is cast ashore on the coast of Iceland, and meets a farming family of 
natives, the Geogsons. LEirik, the son, speaks English, as does also his sister Bruda. With them is 
living a striking-looking girl known as Indridi, who, it seems, was cast ashore when she was a child. 
Eirik is much interested in her, and is inclined to be jealous of Feltnar. 

The latter had a peculiar experience on the night when he lay exhausted on the beach. He dreamed 
some one placed a queer looking cloak about his shoulders, andjawakes to, find that such a garment is 
really there. It turns out that it has been put there by the Wild Woman, a strange character who lives 
by herself in the neighborhood, and with whom Indridi is very friendly. The young people take Feltnar 
to call upon her, and she prophesies that his appearance among them will bring trouble. 

While on a walrus hunt with Eirik, the latter quarrels with him over Indridi, and then rushes off. 
Feltnar later chances upon a strange vessel, a Viking ship, frozen in an iceberg, where she must have 
remained for hundreds of years, held intact by the ice. Boarding her in wonder, he is startled in the 


cabin by coming face to face with a man whose glassy eyes stare into his own. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A STRANGE LINK WITH THE PAST. 


“T ORD! I am going mad!” ex- 
~ claimed the American. “ That 
—that didn’t move.” 

He forced himself to look again into 
the compartment, now illumined with 
the warm summer sun. It shone upon 
,the face of the dead man. 

And what a face it was! There was 
no expression of agony upon it, only a 
great calm and the knitting of the 
heavy brows. 

The flesh was blue-white and looked 
more like marble than aught else. 

Again did the horror of the thing 
grip the American as he gazed a second 
time upon the stiffened corpse. And 
this added emotion was caused by the 
strange familiarity in the expression 
and in the contour of the features. 

The man was hatless, and the yellow 
hair which grew thickly upon his great 
head fell over the shoulders of his tunic 


like a Jion’s mane. The eagle-like nose 
and broad, full face were already 
known to the observer, and he trem- 
bled. 

Jt was the man of his dream—the 
leader who had leaped ashore from the 
ship of his vision. Yes, for there upon 
the table was the stcel cap with its 
frontal picce in the shape of a hawk’s 
head. 

This man was Guthmund of the 
Mighty Arm—if old Thorhall’s tale 
was to be believed. 

And how close the resemblance was 
to Eirik Geogson! Surely nobody could 
doubt the descent of the young Ice- 
lander from this frozen Viking. 

Feltnar dragged his eyes from the 
contemplation of the dead chief and 
looked about the room. Lying on the 
floor, as though it might have at one 
time leaned against the table, was a 
creat battle-ax, the helve a massive 
beam, the head and blade corroded with 
rust. 


*This story began in the September issue of Tue Arcosy. The three back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 30 cents. 
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In the corner was a huge silver 
flagon which had rolled from the table. 
There was a plate as. tarnished as the 
flagon, but which, when Feltnar came 
to lift it, he found to be of solid gold. 

There were rich and moldy hangings 
upon the walls and covering a broad 
seat at one side. Yet the temperature 
had been such in the cabin that little 
harm had come to the furnishings. The 
cold had been so intense that it was 

ry! 

Feltnar dared not touch the dead 
man, but he went behind him and saw a 
chest on the floor. When he tried the 
lid of the coffer he found it locked; but 
the metal work about the box was 
rusted. 

He seized the ax. Indeed, it had 
needed a giant’s strength to wield the 
heavy weapon. 

Feltnar inserted the edge of the cor- 
roded blade under the hasp and in a 
moment the did of the coffer was raised. 

He cried aloud at what he saw. 
There were heavy pieces of wrought 
gold, which he knew by instinct must 
have once been the service of some old 
Catholic church. Doubtless it was part 
of the spoil Guthmund of the Mighty 
Arm had brought back from his raids 
on the Irish coast. 

He set these valuable vessels upon 
the deck of the cabin. Beneath was a 
laver of what was possibly in its day 
very costly eloth. But it was rotten 
to the touch now. Underneath it the 
coffer was almost half full of coins and 
bars of gold and silver, all tarnished. 

Feltnar examined a handful of the 
pieces of money. Some were Roman, 
others were the rudely minted tokens 
of the half-savage Britons. 

He was well-nigh hysterical at these 
several discoveries. He sprang up from 
the deck and rushed out of the apart- 
ment, pulling the door to behind him. 

But the old hinges cracked like glass, 
and the door fell inward with a crash. 
It was of heavy wood, and the table was 
overturned. 

Feltnar looked back. The dead man 
tottered in his seat, and it looked again 
as though he moved of his own volition 
and was shaking his head at him. 

At that the American screamed 
aloud, and, running across the deck, 
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leaped to the ice. Then, without look- 


ing back, he plunged down the ravine 
and was ‘quickly upon the level of the 
ice-field. 

He ran at top speed toward the dis- 
tant hummocks near which he knew 
Eirik to be at work cutting up the dead 
walrus. 

‘He had forgotten his quarrel with 
him now. He only desired to share the 


wonderful discovery he had made. And 


he was determined, too, not to return 
alone to the horror of that cabin and 
the frozen Viking. 

He hurried, and saw that Eirik was 
working away, apparently undisturbed 
by his long absence. Feltnar went close 
to the youth and laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“ irik,” he said as calmly. as possi- 
ble, “ something has happened—I have 
discovered something which makes it 
necessary for us to “put aside the ill- 
feeling which we have for each other; 
this for the time being, at least. I 
have something to show you.” 

The Icelander glanced up with low- 
ering brow. He looked so much like 
that dead man he had left back in the 
iceberg that Feltnar trembled again. 

“What do you want of me, Mr. Felt- 
nar?” 

“You must come with me. I have 
found something important on the 
other side of yonder iceberg.” 

Eirik rose with the dripping ‘knife in 
his hand and looked at him curiously. 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“Come and you will.” 

“ But the dogs 

“Leave them to eat their dinner. I 
tell you I have found something that 
will make you forget that walrus.” 

“The walrus is worth much to us,” 
the Icelander said doubtfully. “ There 
is much oil in the carcass—and food for 
the dogs.” 

“That may be. Believe what I say. 
It is something so wonderful that I 
must show it to you—I must! ” 

Kirik picked up a spear after a mo- 
ment and followed him. They crossed 
the field in silence, and when they came 
in sight of the ravine in which the 
Viking ship was buried, Feltnar fell 
back to his companion’s side, and, lay- 
ing a hand on his arm, pointed with the 
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other to the bow of the vessel just vis- 
ible above the ice. 

“What is that?” he asked. 

Eirik was speechless. His face went 
white as death, and the spear all but 
dropped from his nerveless grasp. 

Suddenly he dashed forward, mount- 
ed the slope at the entrance to the ra- 
vine, and reached a point where he 
could see all of the ancient craft that 
was uncovered. 

Feltnar bounded after him. 

“There is more yet to be seen, 
Hirik,” he declared. “I have been 
aboard.” 

Silent still, and like one entranced, 
Eirik Geogson climbed over the bul- 
warks and stood upon the ice-strewn 
deck of the vessel. He saw the open 
door of the cabin, and the rowers’ seats 
and chains, and the high swan-neck 
prow. 

“It is one of the old sea ships!” 
burst finally from his lips. “ What does 
it mean, Mr. Feltnar? Am I dream- 
ing?” 

“That is why I brought you here—to 
prove to myself that I was not asleep.” 

“ But it can’t be—it is too wonder- 
ful!” : 

“It can be then. And more, too. 
Yhis old craft, I verily believe, was the 
one Thorhall told us about.” 

“ Thorhall! What can you mean? ” 

“J mean that it is the ship in which 
vour ancestor sailed away into the 
north with the poor Irish priest, and 
was never heard from again.” 

“ You are mad!” cried Eirik. 

“No. I guess not. If ’m mad, so are 
vou, for you'll see the same things I 
have.” . 

Eirik looked around in amaze. He 
observed the hawk-like head on the 
prow. 

“The arms of our family!” Feltnar 
heard him mutter. “It is just as the 
old man said.” 

Then he turned suddenly on Feltnar. 

“You remember vour dream, sir?” 
he asked. 

“This is the verv vessel,” 
the American in a low tone. 

“ Tmpossible! ” 

* One like it, then. But the man who 
spoke to me in my dream is in there,” 
and he pointed toward the cabin. 
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Birik shrank back. 

“ A dead man!” 

“ Pretty dead. Frozen, I should say, 
some hundreds of years back. He can’t 
hurt us, I fancy; yet I confess I ran 
away from him.” 

Eirik summoned all his courage and 
pressed forward to the doorway. The 
sun was getting low now, and there was 
not so much light in the cabin. 

“IT see nobody here,” said Eirik after 
a long glance into the gloom. 

‘Go in,” almost whispered Feltnar. 

The falling of the door had carried 
the table with it. Feltnar, when he got 
inside behind Eirik, seratched a lucifer 
and held it above his head. 

Then they saw a heap of something 
on the floor behind the overturned 
table. 

“There he is! ” exclaimed the Amer- 
ican, shaking. 

lirik crept forward and knelt down 
beside the frozen body. -The light of 
the expiring match fell upon the face 
of the dead. 

The young Icelander shrank back 
and looked dumbly up into Feltnar’s 
eyes. 

“Tt is horrible,’ said the latter. 
“Think of the hundreds of years that 
this poor creature has been here! 
Ugh!” 

“I—I can’t stay in here,” whispered 
Eirik, staggering to his feet. 

“Help me to get the body outside, 
then,” remarked the American, who 
was gradually overcoming his horror. 
“There is more in here for you to see.” 

He took hold of the’ giant’s shoulders 
and attempted to lift him. He was al- 
most as heavy as stone, and there was 
seemingly not a joint in his body. 

“Talk about cold storage!” gasped 
the American, tugging away while 
Eirik shrinkingly grasped the feet. 
‘‘He’s frozen so hard that I believe he 
would break if we dropped him. The 
dampness must have got into this place 
very lately to make that mold on the 
curtains—be sure of that. Nothing 
but a very low, dry atmosphere would 
have kept animal matter so long.” 

Kirik shuddered and said nothing. 
Between them the voung men managed 
to get the heavy body out upon the 
deck. 
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** Now come in again,” said Feltnar. 

He led the way to the coffer which 
he had forced open. The Icelander 
looked upon the treasure with flaming 
eyes and could not speak. 

“Old man,” Feltnar said, forgetting 
their former difference, “ we’re pretty 
rich. Didn’t I tell you I had something 
better than that walrus to show you?” 

“Tt is a fortune!” gasped Hirik. 

“ Well, that’s according to what you 
call a fortune. It’s worth a tidy little 
sum—melted down. We’ll have enough 
to pay us for taking it home,” and he 
laughed. 

“ We!” exclaimed Eirik. 

“Of course. You're going to help 
me, aren’t you? I couldn’t do it alone. 
We'll share even whatever we find 
aboard the old hulk, eh?” 

“Mr. Feltnar ”? 

“Now, that’s all right. I’ve been 
the cause of some trouble to you and 
your folks this summer, and you’ve 
been very kind to me. We'll forget our 
little row to-day, eh?” 

Hirik choked. 

“You forget too easily, Mr. Felt- 

nar.” 
“Oh, I never bear hard feelings 
long,” declared the American, laugh- 
ing. “And this ought to make any 
man feel too happy to quarrel. Besides, 
I really believe this is the old duffer 
Thorhall told us about—that ancestor 
of yours. And if so, some of this wealth 
ought naturally to fall into the hands 
of his heirs and assigns.” __ 

“Tt is a dream!” muttered HEirik, 
shaking his head. 

“ Well, it’s a very realistic one, if it 
is. Now what do you think we’d better 
do? Bring up the sledge and pack the 
chest ashore?” 

“My sledge isn’t strong enough to 
carry that weight, sir. I shall have to 
go ashore for the bigger one.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Tl take a load of the walrus blub- 
ber home, so that no bear or fox will de- 
stroy it. Dil return before night with 
the larger sledge. We’ll camp here and 
go back in the morning, if it isn’t star- 
light.” 

“Lord! I’d hate to stay in this boat 
over night ”—and Feltnar shuddered. 
“All right. Vl hang about here and 
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wait for you. What shall we do with 
that body?” 

“ Bury it in one of the holes yonder in 
the ice.” 

“Good! Come along and give me a 
lift. That will give me something to 
do while you are gone. I’ll tear down 
the ice from the walls to cover it.” 

They hoisted the heavy body over the 
rail and dragged it along the ice to one 
of the deepest cavities in the base of 


- the mountain. They thrust it in here, 


and while IFeltnar ran back to the ship 
for the great ax he had observed in the 
cabin, Eirik hurried away toward his 
sledge and dogs. 

Feltnar found the weapon quite all 
he wanted to swing, but he managed to 
tumble down before the mouth of the 
cave a great heap of ice, which the sun 
would be long in melting, he thought. 
It was only in the middle of the day 
that the warmth would reach this ra- 
vine, anyway. 

He could hear the cataracts falling 
from the summit of the berg now, but 
all about him the ice had ceased melt- 
ing and was seemingly as firm as ever. 

There were great cracks in the berg 
directly over the Viking ship; but they 
were’ old cracks. The black ice was 
seamed like an old man’s face. 

Remembering that he would have 
several hours to wait alone, he walked 
back to the spot where he and Hirik 
had killed the walrus. 

The Icelander had already disap- 
peared with his sledge; but Feltnar 
found the can of tea which they ‘had 
brought, and with this, and a sack of 
the seal blubber for fuel, he returned 
to the berg and again climbed aboard 
the ancient vessel. | 

He built a tiny fire on the deck, fed 
it with blubber, and warmed the tea. ° 
This put heart into him, and he deter- 
mined to examine further the contents 
of the boat. 

Twisting a wick out of his hand- 
kerchief, he found the steel cap which 
lay on the floor, and made shift to ob-~ 
tain a light from the blubber. He set 
the table on its heavy carved legs (they 
had once been fastened to the floor, but 
the fastenings gave way when the door 
fell in), and placed the improvised lamp 
upon it. 
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As it was growing colder outside, he 
propped up the door and then looked 
about the apartment. 

It was not a large place, and had 
evidently been devoted to the uses of 
the commander of the bark. He doubt- 
less slept on that bench at the side; he 
ate at this table. His followers proba- 
bly slept on the open deck or in some 
cubby-hole for’ard or aft. 

Feltnar began to sound the walls 


through the hangings to see if there 


was anything beyond; but all he found 
were the beams and the solid oak 
panels. The curtains were still well 
preserved, despite mold. 

Evidently, as he had told Eirik, the 
dampness had penetrated to this place 
very recently. 

While he pottered about, he now and 
then felt a jar, as though there was 
some movement of the ice, and occa- 
sionally a reverberating crack disturbed 
the general silence. But as these sounds 
and shocks were nothing new, he paid 
no attention to them. 

Had he been outside, however, there 
was still light enough for him to have 
observed the danger which menaced the 
old ship. 

The cracks in the heights above were 
widening. A great piece of the berg was 
gradually leaning forward above the 
ravine. 

Suddenly there came a deafening, 
splitting crash! I*eltnar started to his 
feet from another contemplation of 
the treasure in the chest. 

He would have rushed to the door, 
but his fright prevented that movement 
for a moment—fortunately for him. 

Had he sprung upon the deck he 
must have ‘been instantly killed, for 
down upon it rained thousands of tons 
of ice from the overhanging crag. 

The cabin door was driven in and 
the place was half filled with the 
broken blocks. The table was again 
overturned, and he was left in darkness. 

He could see nothing but the wall of 
ice before him. He crouched in the 
rear of the cabin, panting for breath, 
unable even to think connectedly for a 
few moments. 

Then his first thought was that, like 
ruthmund of the Mighty Arm, he had 
heen buried in a tomb of ice with no 
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possible escape from an awful death. 
it would take an army of men to move 
that avalanche in time to save his life! 


CHAPTER NIII. 
AN UNEXPECTED LAUNCHING. 


SINCE being cast adrift from the 
G;oodcheer by the mutinous crew of 
that old tub, John Feltnar had cer- 
tainly suffered much and experienced 
perils of which he had never dreamed 
in all his life before. But his present 
situation was beyond all the most seri- 
ous in which he had been placed. 

He was packed away in cold storage 
with a vengeance! The chill of the ice 
which had fallen into the ravine had 
already stricken him to the marrow. 
And the chill of fear was in his heart, 
too. 

What possible hope was there of his 
digging his way out of the place? 

The gigantic battle-ax lay on the 
floor, for he had brought it back to the 
cabin with him. But although he might 
cut away the ice which blocked the en- - 
trance, where could he put the débris 7 

This was an unanswerable query, 
and Feltnar knew it. 

The ancient ship was buried under 
yards and yards of the broken ice. As 
fast as he removed that at the bottom 
more would fall in. It was useless to 
think of even trying to perform such 
a task. 

The noise outside continued—the 
groaning and crashing of the treach- 
erous ice—but it sounded as from a 
great distance. This fact assured the 
imprisoned man of the depth of the 
avalanche. 

“T’m certainly trapped,” he mut- 
tered, as he sat down upon the low seat 
which the dead Viking had occupied. 

But his mind was so disturbed by the 
present danger that he lost all his su- 
perstitious fears. 

“Tf irik returns in four hours (and 
he cannot possibly do it in less) he will 
know, of course, when he doesn’t find 
me, that I am somewhere under the ice. 

“Now, he may not think of my hav- 
ing returned to the cabin. He will 
probably suppose me dead. Therefore, 
of what use will it be for him to trv to 
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dig in here, or to go for assistance for 
such a task? - 


“ Ah, but there’s that coffer of gold! 


He surely won’t desert that. He may 
believe me dead, but the gold will be 
worth an effort. 

“And considering that ice is not a 
lasting proposition, and that a gale may 
arise to blow the ice-field off shore 
again, he will doubtless be in a hurry to 
get into this old tub as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“So then, what will he do? Why, 
it’s simple! He’ll hurry back to the 
land, raise the neighbors, and come out 
here with all the picks and crowbars he 
can find. 

* They'll set to work on the ice about 
to-morrow morning, and it will take 
them possibly two or three days—work- 
ing all the time in shifts—to get in 
here. Meanwhile J shall have nothing 
to eat, no fire, and—by all that’s holy, 
how will I breathe? Where’s the air to 
come from?” 

This thought started him to his feet. 
He kicked something that rolled on the 
deck. 

It was the steel cap which he had used 
for a lamp, and the smoldering wick 
was still in it. Near by he found a small 
lump of blubber, and, after consider- 
able trouble, managed to get a light 
again. 

Then he looked all around the com- 
partinent. : 

The weight of the ice had not burst 
in the heavy timbers and panels of the 
walls, but the door was, as he knew, 
blocked. Not a chink was visible. 
Neither air nor light could enter, and, 
althought it might have been his im- 
agination, it seemed to him as though 
the atmosphere was already growing 
close in the place. Yet it was cold, too. 

“T’m certainly about as badly off as 
a man can be and live to get over it,” 
he muttered. 


Happening to glance downward as he - 


set the lamp on the again righted table, 
he stooped quickly and ran his finger 
along a wide crack in the cabin deck. 

The planks were heavy oak, polished 
by long use. This crack seemed much 
wider than any others near it. 

He crept eagerly across the floor and 
saw where the plank ended. He turned 
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in the other direction and found that 
there was evidently a trapdoor set into 
the flooring. ' 

This fact promised no release for 
him, but he was interested. He seized 
the ax, and inserting the edge of the 
blade in the crack, he pried up the door. 

It was heavy, but once having got his 
fingers under it, he was able to lift it 
free and pitch it over upon the ice. 

Then he brought the lamp in haste 
and peered into the compartment now 
revealed under the flooring of the 
cabin. 

The box was only four feet or so 
deep, and scarcely long enough for a 
man to lie outstretched on its flooring. 
There was a shallow chest, which filled 
more than half the space. 

“ What’s this? More loot of Guth- 
mund’s?” thought the American. 

He leaped into the cavity and tried 
the cover of the chest. It opened 
easily. 

The receptacle was about half filled 
with metal plates, ewers, basins, and 
drinking mugs. They were so discol- 
ored that he could not tell of what they 
were really composed, but at first 
he thought the material to be copper. 

A scratch along the edge of a plate 
with his knife, however, told him his 
mistake. Like the dish he had already 
found in the cabin, these articles were 
all of the heaviest gold! 

“This beats the other discovery in a 
walk!” muttered Feltnar. “Yet of 
what good is it to me? With a fortune 
in my hands, I shall die in a few hours 
for lack of breath. 

“This was old Guthmund’s plate, I 
suppose. Rather rudely beaten, but it 
is worth a fortune. Why, with a share 
of this wealth I could do a lot of things 
that [I’ve alwavs wanted to. 

“No more trying to bang natural 
science into the heads of ‘ young Amer- 
ica.’ I’d be able to do something that 
the world would hear of some day. 

“ And all that the world is likely to 
hear of me now is that I am dead,” and 
he groaned and climbed out of the 
place, placing the trapdoor in its 
former position. 

Unable to do anything to alleviate 
his situation, and feeling tired after 
all he had gone through, he tore down 
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one of the heavy hangings, and, rolling 
himself in it for warmth, lay down upon 
the floor and pillowed ‘his head upon 
his arm. 

Despite the disturbed state of his 
mind, he managed to lose himself in a 
momentary doze. 

But not for long. Suddenly the an- 
cient ship experienced an awful shock. 
It seemed to plunge forward, and 
when he leaped up Feltnar found him- 
self standing on an inclined deck, 
whereas it had before been quite level. 

And the crashing and thundering 
without had recommenced with greater 
fury. The great berg, in the heart of 
which the ship had lain for so long, was 
in the throes of some mighty change! 

“T guess I shall find my finish before 
I looked for it—and in an entirely dif- 
ferent way from the one expected,” 
thought the prisoner. “ Ah, hear that! 
The ice is going to pieces in everv di- 
rection.” 

He set himself the task of trying to 
remember all he had ever read about 
such formations. He knew that their 
form and position in the water was 
changing almost continually. 

“Tf a wind has sprung up from off 

shore, that might cause this change and 
destruction,” thought Feltnar. “ The 
ice-field—and therefore the berg—may 
be again in motion. As more than two- 
thirds of a berg is always under water, 
deep as the sea may be here this one 
might touch bottom, and perhaps the 
jar of contact is what is knocking us 
about so. 
“Tt doesn’t much matter what the 
cause may be, however,” he added. 
“The bally old ship is bound to be 
crushed if this keeps on. And if the 
berg should split up so as to drop the 
boat into the water—well, it’s good-by 
for sure! She'll fill, of course, and sink 
like a stone.” , 

He camped upon the rocking floor of 


the cabin again, and tried to compose: 


his thoughts. But it was not a situa- 
tion to inspire calmness. 

As the mountain rocked and the 
thunder of recurrent avalanches faintly 
reached his ears, John Feltnar made 
up his mind pretty thoroughly that he 
Was rapidly nearing the end of things 
in this world. There may be hope in 
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the human mind as long as hfe exists; 
but kis hope was small indeed. 

Neither Eirik nor his other friends 
among the Icelandic bouders could help 
him now. The Almighty might only 
save him by a miracle. 

He had been a clean lived fellow 
during the thirty years of his existence, 
and he had little to trouble his mind on 
that score. But life had only begun 
for him—he had but recently realized 
its possibilities. 

And then, aside from his work, there 
was the thought of some recent inci- 
dents. What would Bruda say when 
Kirik reported him lost in the wreck of 
this iceberg ?. 

Feltnar had tried to be better friends 
with the girl since his return from that 
fateful journey in the desert, and he 
really flattered himself that he had 
managed to get closer to her than be- 
fore. She never had showed any dis- 
like for him—exactly the opposite, in 
fact; but she was seldom alone in his 
company. 

He harked back to the day the great 
bear had penned them into the lava 
bubble. She had clung to him then! 
Terrified as he had been at the moment, 
he had ever held it in his atemembrance 
as precious. 

The time dragged slowly by while he 
sat there on the cabin floor. Now and 
then there was a shock which pitched 
the ship forward at even a sharper 
angle. 

Tremors went through the berg 
which’made the plate in the chest be- 
neath him rattle again. 

Sometimes he dozed; but then the 
shocks would awaken him, and he was 
never unconscious for more than a few 
moments at a time the long night 
through. Had he computed the hours 
by his agony of mind, he might have 
thought a week had elapsed. 

The almost incessant jar of the mov- 
ing ice he compared to the movement 
of a steamship’s engines. He had often 
found the rhythm of the machinery un- 
pleasant while at sea. This seemed 
similar. 

But now and then above the rum- 
bling jar there sounded a sharper crack 
which told of the starting of another 
avalanche. 
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And had Feltnar been where he 
could have seen what was going on out- 
side, doubtless his anxiety would have 
been much greater. While he had been 
examining the interior of the ancient 
vessel, a gale had come out of the south 
which was materially changing the face 
of the great ice-field. 

Eirik had seen the threatening dan- 
ger before he reached the byre with his 
load of walrus flesh. But it did not 
deter him from setting back at once 
with the heavier dog sledge. The ice 
near the shore was much broken, and 
there was a trembling all through the 
field when he reached the ford. 

From that moment the danger in- 
creased every minute. The ice broke 
away from the shore -where it had 
grounded. The hummocks and bergs 
fastened in it acted like sails, and the 
wind pushed mightily to drive the deift 
out of the fiord and across the ocean. 

The sea rose, too, and the edges of 
the floe began to crumble. There were 
terrible reports and awful commotions 
in the midst of the ice. 

By and by it began to break up into 
separate fields. That part immediately 
surrounding the black iceberg in the 
heart of which the Viking ship had slept 
so long sailed off by itself. 

Great cliffs fell from the face of the 
berg and floated away in the heavy seas. 
The crash of falling towers and the 
wrecking of the high plateaus were con- 
tinuous. 

These changes were attended with 
the shifting of the berg’s equilibrium. 
The wide ravine which had been opened 
in the mountain’s side, thus betraying 
its secret hoard, began to slope down- 
ward more and more. 

The first avalanche which had 
plunged into it, again hiding the vessel, 
now slid forward and was discharged 
into the water. | 

The high cliffs which had frozen 
solidly over the old ship ages before 
had crumbled and filled the ravine with 
loose ice. The berg pitched more and 
more sharply, and a steady stream of 
ice-cakes skated down the incline and 
went bobbing away upon the dancing 
waves. 

Faster and faster the débris was 
poured into the sea down this natural 
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channel between the walls of black ice. 
And as fast as the loose ice disappeared, 
more fell from the cliffs, while that 
about the old ship cracked and strained, 
and broke up into great blocks which 
moved onward, too, with the smaller 
chaff. 

The part of the iccberg under water 
was, as Feltnar had supposed, scraping 
along the floor of the sea. It had got 
into shallow water, and the gale blew 
it harder and harder against the im- 
movable rock. 

The berg was slowly disintegrating. 
All night the change went on, while the 
fierce wind shrieked about the stagger- 
ing minarets and spires of ice. 

It was dawn when the greatest crash 
of all came. The berg seemed on the 
point of turning over completely, and 
with a roar like that of a field of ar- 
tillery, the crush of ice-cakes in the 
ravine was shot forth into the sea like 
grain from a chute. 

The berg shook again with the re- 
sounding explosions which told of some 


‘ other huge part broken from the parent 


formation, and then, following the 
débris out of the mouth of the ravine, 
slid slowly the ancient Viking ship and 
the ice which had immediately sur- 
rounded it. 

Feltnar knew he was going. For the 
last ten minutes he had believed him- 
self fairly shaking hands with Death. 

The ship was due to plunge bow first 
into the sea after sliding down these 
natural ways, and there she would sink 
under the weight of ice which bore 
upon her. 

Tt was a strange launching. It was 
like the burying of a man at sea. Telt- 
nar had seen that solemn ceremony per- 
formed once, and he thought to himself 
that now he, in this strange old coffin 
of a ship, was to sink slowly into the 
depths. 

Suddenly. as the vessel lurched for- 
ward, a cataract of ice was shifted 
from the deck, and at once daylight 
streamed into the cabin. It was morn- 
ing—he could see the sun! He was glad 
of that. It did not seem so hard to die 
bv day as by night. 

The resonant explosions about him 
drowned all other sounds. He could not 
even hear the sough of the sea. 
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Suddenly a great wave rose over the 
prow, and the ship shot forward and 
landed with a terrific splash in a very 
maelstrom of tossing billows! 

“ Good, the ice will not bear me down 
then,” Feltnar muttered. “ But the sea 
will fill the ship and will sink her quite 
as deep. Is there a chance for me after 
all, I wonder?” 

The launching of the vessel had flung 
him down. But now he rose, clinging to 
the splintered door-frame. 

The cabin was still half full of ice, 
but it had jarred down at the door so 
that he was able to force his body 
through. 

He reached the open deck and 
glanced about. The waves still leaped 
all about the ship. 

But the water had run off her deck 
and washed much of the ice with it. 
The vessel was truly free! 

It seemed too wonderful to believe. 
It was indeed a miracle of God’s provi- 
dence. 

“Guess I haven’t deserved such 
luck,” thought the man, reeling with 
the pitch of the craft and reaching the 
bulwarks. 

His only thought was to spring upon 
some neighboring ice-cake, and thus, 
from cake to cake, to place a sufficient 
. distance between him and his uncertain 
refuge, so that when it sank he would 
not be drawn into the whirlpool. 

But no cakes of promising size were 
near, and he began to realize that the 
ship was taking her time in sinking. 

“Hope she'll hold me up a bit 
longer,” he muttered. 

He cast a long look around the hori- 
zon. The sea was covered with the 
débris of the ice-field. 

Great masses of crystal were floating 
as far as he could see. He was near 
enough the Axar Fiord to see the shore 
and to recognize. several landmarks 
along the beach. But he had floated a 
long way from where the berg had been 
the dav before. 

Suddenly he caught sight of an ob- 
ject upon an ice-floe which was several 
acres in extent. The object moved, and 
at first he thought it was a bear or seal. 

Then he saw that it stood too tall for 
either (unless the bear was on his hind 
legs), and he believed it to be a man. 
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“Good heavens! I’m not the only 


fellow in hard luck. If I can reach that 


ice, I’ll have company anyway,” he 
thought. 

Then he glanced down again at the 
water. The boat had sunk no lower. 

“Is it really going to float? Can it 
be possible? ” he asked himself. 

He began pushing the ice still upon 
deck overboard. He worked hard at 
this for some minutes, and the longer 
he worked the higher his courage rose. 

“This is wonderful, if true!” he 
cried. “If this old ship holds together 
until I can get her ashore the gold will 
be saved.” 

But the ship was rocking violently 
in the trough of the waves. As it floated 
farther and farther from the berg, the 
force of the sea was more apparent. 

TFeltnar saw that he was by no means 
safe yet. If he could not keep the an- 
cient vessel’s head to the sea, she might 
be overturned and sunk after all. 

The situation was by no means en- 
viable despite the fact that he had al- 
ready escaped so much. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN OLD FRIEND AND AN OLD ENEMY. 


Tue American was no seaman, and 
he felt his deficiencies in that line now 
most keenly. He ran about the deck 
with little idea as to what should be 
done to keep the vessel on a compara- 
tively even keel, now that she seemed 
inclined to remain on top of the water 
instead of diving under it. | 

And while his mind was so perturbed, 
he was all the time approaching nearer 
that field of ice on which he had ob- 
served the other castaway. But he did 
not know this. He was looking out to 
sea. 

Suddenly a hail came to his ears. It 
awoke him to the presence of that other 
man. 

He ran to the rail nearest the ice, 
and was astonished to see how close the 
field was. 

“Stand ready to give me a hand, 
mate!” ‘cried the man in English. 

The words and tone well-nigh over- 
whelmed Feltnar. He gazed at the fel- 
low fixedly. 
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It certainly was not Hirik Geogson, 
nor any of the bouders whom he had 
seen before. Few of them spoke a word 
of English, anyway. 

But before he could make out what 
manner of man this stranger was in 
appearance, he had flung himself from 
the edge of the ice into the tossing sea. 
Rugged was his passage, but he reached 
up his hand for Feltnar’s at last. And 
then the American cried ont in aston- 
ishment, but did not loose his grip upon 
the swimmer. 

A tarpaulin hat buttoned under his 
chin came up first through the wash of 
the waters. Underneath it was a forest 


of red, dripping beard, with like col- - 


ored hair sticking out from under the 
tail of the hat. 

Each individual hair and whisker 
stuck out like copper wire. 

“Bobolink!” yelled Feltnar, and 
dragged the man over the bulwark of 
the Norse ship. 

“May I niver see Noo Bedford town 
ag’in if it ain’t Mr. Feltnar! ” chattered 
the rescued one. 

“ Aye, it’s I. But how in the name of 
wonder ”? 

“Whist now! There’s more than 
that to think of at thts moment, sir. 
D’ye want to wreck this bally old craft? 
Tho’ I’m sure a stranger one I never 
set me eyes on.” 

“'There’s no way to steer it.” 

“Ts there a sail?” 

“JT don’t see any.” 

Bobolink darted into the half 
wrecked cabin. At that instant, odd as 
the thought might be, Feltnar won- 
dered what the man would have said or 
done had the frozen Viking sat at the 
table in there now, as he did when ke 
had first opened the door. 

“Great!” cried the muffled voice of 
Bobolink, the boat steerer. 
stuff to make a sail.” 

Then he staggered out with an arm- 
ful of hangings. 

“What sort of a craft is this, sir? I 
never see the like.” 

“ But the mast ? ” cried Feltnar. 

“Sure, sir, we'll make a mast. 
There’s an ax in there.” He ran into 
the cabin again and came out with the 
old weapon. 

“It’s a master big “un—and awk- 
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ward enough, too,” he said. “ Now for 
putting up the sail. And we must have 
a drag over the starn to help keep her 
up, too.” 

He went at the rowing seats, sadly 
splintered already by the ice which had 
fallen from the cliffs the night before. 

“IT never see wood like this, sir! How 
tough it be,” grumbled Bobolink. “Is 
this one o’ the boats them Iceland folks 
use?” 

“Jt’s a good deal older than that, 
Bobolink,” said Feltnar; but the other 
was too busy to hear or understand. 

He cut holes in the deck, and soon 
had two rough masts erected, one near 
either rail. Between these posts, with 
Feltnar to aid him, he stretched the 
curtains brought from the cabin. 

The ship came up more steadily. It 
could now be depended upon to run be- 
fore the wind. 

But this would carry her away from 
the shore, and the castaways did not 
desire that. The energetic Bobolink, 
with the aid of the battle-ax, wrenched 
away the staples which held twe of the 
rusted chains, and soon had a heavy 
timber trailing over the stern. This 
drag retarded the speed of the ship. 

Then Bobolink sat down in the shel- 
ter of the deck-house, drew a pipe and 
oilskin of tobacco from his pocket, and 
began to smoke. 

“* Now, sir, tell us all about it. Have 
ye been floating about on this ’ere ice- 
field for long? And where in th’ name 
o’ goodness did ye come upon this craft, 
which, without meanin’ no offense, 
might be twin of the ark.” 

“ You’ve hit it pretty near—nearer 
than you think, anyway,” said Feltnar, 
laughing. “This is a pretty old boat, 
if it is not quite the age of Captain °. 
Noah’s craft. : 

“T can tell vou how I got here easily 
enough. When those hounds pitched 
me into the dory I cut loose, so that 
they couldn’t fling Macklin in, too. I 
knew they didn’t have too many 
boats ” 

“Aye, and you saved the old man 
by that caper. They didn’t find him in 
your cabin till next day. Then I think 
Skipper Josh backed out and wouldn’t 
let the play go on. They didn’t cast 
Macklin out.” 
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“ They thought one 

enough, I s’pose.’ 
‘ “Qh, ’twere given out as how you'd 
tumbled overboard, and the mate gave 
the whole crew a turrible raking for 
letting the dory break loose durin’ the 
night.” 

“The beast! ” 

“ Well, go on, sir. What happened? ” 

Feltnar told him scantily, yet intelli- 
gently, what had occurred since he left 
the Goodcheer up to the day before. 
He was more careful in speaking of his 
discovery of the old ship on which they 
were now sailing; he did not tell all. 

“ But how did you come to be on that 
ice yourself?” he added. 

“Humph, easy answered, sir!” 
grunted Bobolink. “Some of us went 
out on the ice vesterday after seals. 
The gale come up and the boats went 
back—without me.” 

** Intentionally ? ” 

“It was that cursed Larry Toole as 
done it, I believe. He’s been sore on 
me ever since you left.” 

“ But where was the bark? Wonder 
we didn’t see her.” 

“Lord love ye, I was miles an’ miles 
from that air berg you an’ this craft 
fell out of. But when I seed I was left 
behind I just started for shore. We'd 
been coasting Iceland for two days.” 

“Any better luck since I left?” 
asked Feltnar with a smile. 

“ Mighty little. Guess the men ain’t 
very well satisfied. But they don’t dare 
speak up. Both the skipper an’ mate 
make out they never knew nothin’ 
about your goin’, an’ them that had a 
hand in it daresn’t peep.” 

“They’re a crowd of villains! ” 

“ Dunno ’bout that. But they’re off 
_ there somewhere, an’ I ’spect they may 
look for me yet. The boys won’t let me 
be left behind without a kick. Toole 
ain’t ev’rybody vet.” 

“He seems to run the skipper and 
the bark.” 

“ His time’ll come. Ah, sir, what’s 
that?” 

Feltnar looked around in the direc- 
tion of the distant shore. He saw a sail 
—the sail of a fishing smack which he 
knew must belong to one of the farmer- 
fishermen who lived near the Axar 
Fiord. 


Jonah was 
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Bobolink answered his own question, 
for he said: “If you’ve got friends 
ashore lookin’ for you, that’s them. 
And they’ll catch up with us all right. 
Vl be glad to get into something that 
can be sailed better ’n this old tub.” 

“ Don’t be ungrateful,” Feltnar told 
him. “The ‘old tub’ has certainly 
saved our lives thus far.” 

“ All right, sir. But down comes the 
sail. The drag ’ll be easily shifted to 
the bow, and so keep her straight. 
There’s one good thing about these 
double-enders. Don’t matter which way 
ye pint ’em.” 

The Iceland boat skimmed down to- 
ward them swiftly. Feltnar saw only 
one figure in it, and that, as it drew 
nearer, he knew. 

“ Birik! Hi, old man!” he shouted. 
“Isn't this great luck?” 

The young Icelander stood up, and 
evidently was greatly amazed to see 
Feltnar’s companion. 

“ Who—who is that with you?” he 
cried, his voice shaking. 

“ Well, it isn’t your respected ances- 
tor, or one of his followers—I can as- 
sure you of that!” the American re- 
plied, laughing. “ But it’s well-nigh as 
wonderful. He’ s from the whaling bark 
I sailed in.’ 

Then Ke added hurriedly to Bobo- 
hnk: “I haven’t told these people how 
I came to leave the bark. No use talk- 
ing about it now.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

The little smack rounded to, and, 
dropping her sail, Eirik grappled to the 
bigger vessel’s side. 

Let’s get aboard that cockle-shell 
and let this old tub go to blazes!” ex- 
claimed Bobolink. 

** Not on your life—eh, Eirik ? ” cried 


Feltnar. “ She’s too valuable to be de- 
serted.” 

Bobolink looked astonished, but 
Eirik nodded. 


“We must save her,” he said. “I 
have a pair of long oars here, Mr. Felt- 
nar, and I think we can beat into a 
harbor I know just beyond the Axar.” 

“ Well, if you gents are bound to do 
it—— 

“We certainly are,” interposed Felt- 
nar. “ Eirik, how did you know the 
boat had got loose from the ice?” 
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“Why, sir, I spent the night on the 
ice, but could not reach you. Part of 
the field remained attached to the 
shore. Then I set sail this morning. I 
saw you half an hour ago; but I could 
scarcely believe that the boat had got 
out of the berg.” 

Feltnar told him what had occurred 
after he started ashore for the heavy 
sledge the day before. That is, he told 
him everything but the chest of plate 
under the cabin. That he reserved for 
his private ear at a later hour. 

The smack, with its sail close reefed, 
was: taken in hand by Feltnar. The 
other two, being more muscular and 
understanding the sweeps best, worked 
the ungainly galley in behind him. 
Eirik, with voice and gesture, now and 
then instructed Feltnar how to steer. 

And not long after noon the ancient 
eraft was run into a creek which wan- 
dered down through the rocks and stub- 
ble of the beach beyond the Wild Wom- 
an’s hut. It was a lonely place and well 
hidden. 

“Nobody will disturb it here, Mr. 
Feltnar,” said Eirik with a meaning 
look, as they prepared to beat back in 
the little smack toward the Geogsons’ 
byre at the other side of the fiord. 

They were careful to say nothing 
which might cause Bobolink to suspect 
the existence of the treasure aboard the 
old vessel, for Feltnar was not sure 
how far the boat-steerer of the Good- 
cheer could be trusted. 

When they landed near the byre the 
whole family were down to welcome 
them. The night had been indeed an 
anxious one to the women folk, for not 
only the visitor, but Hirik, had been out 
upon the ice. 

They knew that Eirik was safe at 
dawn, for he had returned for the boat, 
but they feared for Feltnar’s life. 

“It is the good God who sends you 
back to us, sir,” said Father Geogson, 
with his quiet smile. 

But Feltnar looked at Bruda to note 
how she would meet him. Ejirik turned 
his back so as not to see the girls when 
they welcomed the American. 

Bruda’s_ gentle eyes were tear- 
dimmed, and her hand trembled when 
she placed it in Feltnar’s. But Indridi 
interposed with her usual gaiety and 
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goodfellowship, and before he could get 
a word alone with Bruda the. bashful 
maid had disappeared. 

“You must tell me all about at!” 
eried Indridi, and with a sigh Feltnar 
did as he was bid. That is, “he told as 
much as he thought it was good for her 
to know. 

But he could not tell the waif that 
which he suspected regarding the Wild 
Woman and herself. He could not say 
to her: “The crazy creature whom you 
so often visit is your mother; and 
aboard the bark which this sailor comes 
from is your father! ” 

Both mad! Both irresponsible for 
their actions or words! Better that she 
should not know at all. 

Yet Feltnar was confident that he 
had read the riddle aright. He was sure 
that this woman and the girl were the 
wife and child of Captain Macklin, the 
two he had set adrift when the North 
Star went down. 

How the child had reached the shore, 
separated from her mother, was yet to 
be told, however, and it would be no 
good to talk about it until he could 
back up his belief with proof on every 

oint. 

The bouders gave Bobolink a cordial 
welcome, and he went to sleep that 
night with a neighbor of the Geogsons. 
The gale was so high that nothing more 
could be done with the Viking ship at 
present, but the boat-stcerer declared 
that with a proper mast and sail, he 
would agree to work the ancient ship 
around to a harbor nearer the Geogson 
byre. 

Feltnar was anxious about the treas- 
ure in the ship, and suggested going 
overland to the vessel and bringing 
away the plate, or else that he and 
HKirik sail hack there alone in the little 
smack and secure it. But the Icelander 
declared the ship to be well hidden and 
everything aboard of her safe. 

“My people are not thieves,” he said 
proudly; “nor will they touch that 
which does not belong to them.” 

In the morning, however, there were 
unexpected visitors in the Axar Fiord. 

A lugger of some size had crept in 
under the headlands to take shelter 
from the storm, which had shifted and 
was blowing more heavily than it had 
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the day before. The crew of this vessel 
were all the forenoon bringing her near 
the steep shore and mooring her with 
cables to the rocks in a little inlet not 
a stone’s throw from the Wild Woman’s 
hut. | 

Even Eirik was disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of these men, and had it been 
possible he would have set sail for the 
Viking ship in the smack. But nothing 
could get out of the fiord with the wind 
in its present direction. So Hirik, more 
stolid than the American, went to work 
in the peat bog and paid no further at- 
tention to the newcomers. 

To try to make the haven where the 
Viking ship lay overland, and with a 
dog sledge too, would be next to im- 
possible, the way was so rough. Now, if 
it were winter, and snow was on the 
ground, it might be practicable. 

Thus he spoke; but his calmness was 
maddening to Feltnar. The latter 
could not remain at the byre, and giving 
the slip to Bobolink, who seemed to 
wish to attach himself to him, he 
crossed the Geogsons’ tun and slipped 
along the edge of the lava field under 
cover toward the place where the men 
from the strange lugger had landed. 

He had heard from his friends at the 
byre that farther along the coast there 
was a vessel of this size, sailing from a 
little hamlet, which was suspected of 
making trips to Ireland and Scotland 
and paying no duties on the goods 
brought from thence. 

Smugglers were not usually very hon- 
est fellows, and if these men were such, 
and they found the treasure aboard the 
‘Viking ship, there was little doubt that 
they would appropriate it to their own 
use. 

Feltnar came out back of and above 
the hut of the Wild Woman and sat 
down to watch proceedings. 

A group of the lugger’s crew were 
washing nets on the rocks near her 
moorings. There were six or eight of 
them, and there were more aboard the 
craft. 

‘‘She carries a good many for so 
small a vessel,” muttered Feltnar. 

At that instant somebody came out 
of the Wild Woman’s abode and crossed 
the beach toward the moored ship. It 
was a tall man, and behind him was 
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the Wild Woman, who clung to his arm 
and seemed to be talking earnestly, 
while with her free hand she pointed 
out across the J‘iord. 

Far out toward the sea line Feltnar 
saw a dark patch against the sky. He 
thought it one of the iccbergs still float- 
ing in the offing. 

But his gaze returned instantly to 
the man, who now shook off the wom- 
an’s claw-like hand and hurried toward 
the lugger. He was a tall man, and 
the mantle he wore flowed behind him 
in awkward folds as he walked. Some- 
how his carriage, his height, some- 
thing about him, reminded the Amer- 
ican of some one he had seen before. 

Then he turned so that the strong 
sunlight fell upon the back of the man- 
tle. ‘here was a glint of tawdry trim- 
ming upon the cloak, and Feltnar was 
sure that some figure was worked in the 
back of it. 

He started and peered long and ear- 
nestly after the retreating figure. 

Could it be that the man’s garment 
was that strange cloak which he had 
found spread over himself when he 
awoke the morning after his arrival at 
the island? And was it possible that 
this man was the individual whom Felt- 
nar had seen beside the river in the des- 
ert? 

If this was so, then the mystery of 
the desert people—the men who had 
seized, blindfolded him, and brought 
him again to the shore after his wan- 
derings—was explained. 

They were the crew of this lugger— 
smugglers without doubt; and they had 
some hide-out in the desert where they 
cached their goods until opportunity 
arose for their being taken to Reyk- 
jJavik. 

He crept away so that he might not 
be seen, and went back toward the byre 
in a brown study. On the crest of the 
jokull he found Eirik standing with an 
old-fashioned, long barreled spy-glass 
at his eye, gazing earnestly out to sea. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“The Axar Fiord is becoming popu- 
lar as an anchorage,” said the young 
Icelander. “See what you make of 
yonder craft, Mr. Feltnar.” 

The American put the glass to his 
eve and got the range of the patch 
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against the sky at which he had seen 
the Wild Woman pointing. 

It was not an iceberg, as he had 
thought. It was the riding sail of a 
bark of some size, and the thought 
flashed across his mind instantly that 
she must be the Goodcheer. She was 
the only vessel likely to be in the vicin- 
ity. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FALSE LIGHT. 


BoBouink came rolling up the ridge- 
side, his face one vast smile, and his 
hair and beard standing out about his 
bullet-head like a crimson halo. 

“QOne o’ the young leddies tells me 


there’s a bark in sight,” he said. “ Give 


us a peep at her, Mr. Feltnar.” 

The spy-glass was handed over, and 
the two men watched the newcomer’s 
face. 

“Sure, that’s her!” Bobolink cried. 

“The Goodcheer? ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! There ain’t no other 
whale ship in these waters, I’m sartin 
— of that.” | 

“ Think they’re looking for you? ” 

“* Shouldn’t wonder. The boys won’t 
let that sarpint of a Larry Toole make 
the skipper sail away an’ leave me.” 

“ But they’ll look for you on the ice.” 

“ An’ not findin’ me, an’ knowin’ the 
ice was clost in to the shore yesterday, 
they'll likely send a boat in to look me 
up. They’ll know that the sea ain’t riz 
that can drown me,” and Bobolink 
chuckled hoarsely. | 

“She’s getting in pretty near the 
land, isn’t she?” queried Hirik, who 
had taken the glass again. 

“ Dunno. Is this here coast danger- 
ous? ” | 

“'There’s a had current into the 
fiord. And there isn’t a foot of anchor- 
age. It’s too deep and the bottom is 
rock.” 

“ Smooth ? ” 

“Yes. It’s lava rock.” 

“By mighty,” exclaimed the sailor; 
“then the old barkie oughter keep off. 
Don’t know what they’re likely to do 
In this sea.” 

The waves were too high for either a 
boat to be sent ashore from the bark or 
for the smack to be launched to go out 
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to her. All there was to do was to wait 
for the falling of the wind and sea. 

Feltnar wandered off again in the 
direction of the Wild Woman’s house. 
He said nothing to the young Icelander 
regarding what he had discovered about 
the crew of the lugger. 

But their presence in the neighbor- 
hood—especially when he thought of 
the treasure hidden aboard the old 
Viking ship—troubled him greatly. 

The day grew old while he wandered 
along the: coast, having made a détour 
to avoid both hut and lugger. He 
reached the hidden vessel and went 
aboard. Everything was as they had 
left it the afternoon before. 

The boat had been moored to the 
rocks with ropes brought from the fish- 
ing smack. He saw to it that these had 
not chafed on the edges of the rock, 
and that they were taut enough so that 
the ship should not bump seriously 
against the shore. 

The cabin was dark, but he knew his 
way about and remained long enough 
to put a plan he had formed into opera- 
tion.. This was to lower the small chest 
of coins and ecclesiastical furnishings 
into the compartment beneath the 
floor, and to close the trap-door again. 

“If anvbody chances to come aboard, 
the stuff won’t be found so easily now,” 
he muttered as he leaped ashore again. | 

It was dusk, and he found much diffi- 
culty in making his way toward the 
byre again. He carried Eirik’s pea-rifle, 
having made the excuse of gunning be- 
fore he left the farm, but he had 
bagged no game. 

Stumbling along through the dark, 
he heard at last the boisterous voices 
of the lugger’s crew. They were in a 
hollow in the rock, well hidden from 
the sea, and Feltnar stopped and 
presence quite un- 
suspected. ‘ 

One was plaving an abominably 
squeaky fiddle, and there was a jug of 
what was likely liquor in evidence. 
They had evidently given themselves 
up to an evening of jollity. 

But he did not see the man with the 
long cloak, and he was careful to slink 
away from his place of observation 
without allowing his presence to be 
known. 
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Farther along the shore he heard an- 
other man scrambling among the rocks, 
and he shrank down and waited for him 
to pass. It was the leader of the lug- 
ger’s crew. He went by in the dark, 
but Feltnar knew him from his tall 
figure and flapping cloak. 

““T suppose I should feel some grati- 
tude to you,” muttered Feltnar, apos- 
trophizing the unconscious stranger, 
“ considering that your cloak has cov- 
ered me when I was cold, and that you 
doubtless had me brought out of the 
desert when I was lost. But I must say 
I bear you no great amount of good 
will. I think you are dangerous.” 

He pursued his way when the foot- 
steps of the man passed out of hearing, 
determined to tell his suspicions to 
Kirik and have the bouders aroused to 
the quality of their new neighbors. 

If these men were smugglers, they 
might be something worse, too. As he 
had seen them just now, around their 
camp-fire, they were an unkempt and 
rascally looking crew. 

Suddenly, as he rounded a jutting 
point of rock, the flash of a light ahead 
caught his cye. It was on the shore—a 
lantern, perhaps—and he wondered if 
Firik had come in search of him. 

But how strangcly the light moved! 
It did not swing as though a man car- 
ried it easily, hanging by his side. In- 
stead, it rose and fell, rose and fell, as 
though the bearer raised and lowered it 
as a signal. 

Yet what signal would be given on 
this barren coast at night? Surely 
there was no other lugger to come to 
the shore. The smugglers could not ex- 
pect other merry companions to land 
in such a sea as now dashed itself upon 
the lava rocks! 

The light continued to flash at in- 
tervals. It looked as though it was in 
the bows of a boat rocking on the tide. 

Strange, for there was no boat, nor 
any sea where the lantern was held; 
Feltnar was sure of that. 

He drew nearer. The hulking 
shadow of the person with the light 
was flung against the wall of starless 
night beyond. The lantern was held a 
score of feet above the sea—just at the 
brink of a little bluff. 

And under the shelter of the bluff, 
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where the gulley ran up from high 
water mark, lay a darker blot of 
shadow. It was the Wild Woman’s hut. 

“Now, what can have sent a light 
like that out along the shore to- 
night?” muttered Feltnar. “I wonder 
where the crazy old woman is? Can 
this have anything to do with her? ” 

He crept nearer, climbing the rocks 
until he came to the edge of the ravine 
across from which the lantern swung. 
From this point of vantage he could 
more plainly see the outlines of the 
person holding the light. 

He made out the bent figure, the 
flapping skirt, the bare head with its 
scanty locks of hair like the serpents of 
the Medusa. He knew who the light 
bearer was then. 

“What can that old creature be do- 
ing there with the lantern? Is she ma- 
king signals? And to whom? ” 

He remembered the passing of the 
man in the cloak, evidently coming 
from the Wild Woman’s hut. And the 


-moment after the light had appeared. 


Had the stranger sent her up there 
to swing the lantern so strangely ? 

Much troubled by the incident, but 
failing to see wherein it was his busi- 
ness, Feltnar went on without further 
ado. He soon reached the more level 
field, and hurried toward the ridge 
which separated it from the byre. 

As he mounted the slope half an hour 
later he heard voices above him, and 
knew that the family were out on the 
crest of the hill. 

But there was onlv a single figure 
there when he reached the top. Re- 
treating footsteps told him that the 
others had gone down again. 

“ Who comes there? ” cried the fresh 
voice of Indridi. 

“?Tis only I—Feltnar,” he said. 
“ What has brought vou and the others 
out on such a dark night?” 

There was a heavy footstep near by. 
Eirik had returned, having missed the 
gitl; but when he saw the two together 
and recognized Feltnar’s voice, he 
turned back with a groan toward the 
farmhouse. 

“We were looking at the ship’s 
lights. She has sent up a rocket. The 
sea is very treacherous to-night, and 
she is near shore.” 
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“What, is the Goodcheer still in 
sight ? ” 

“ You can see her light now and then 
when she rises to the top of a wave.” 

“ She’s in danger, then.” 

“Not if she stays outside—keeps 
what that funny man, Bobolink, calls 
‘plenty of sea room.’ ” 

“The waves pound on the coast with 
a terrible din along yonder.” 

“ And why have you been so long? 
Where are the ptarmigan you went 
for?” 

“T shall have to plead guilty to lazi- 
ness,” said Feltnar, laughing. “I bring 
no game——” 

He stopped. His companion had sud- 
denly clutched his arm. 

“‘ What is that?” she cried. 

“ Where?” 

“The light—don’t you see it? The 
light along yonder? Is it a boat at an- 
chor? It looks like one, yet that must 
be on shore.” 

Feltnar swung about and saw -the 
lantern in the hands of the Wild Wom- 
an still flashing up and down. Before 
he could reply, however, there was a 
distant report at sea, and the blackness 
of the chill night was illuminated 
faintly by a hurtling rocket that sped 
up from the deck of the bark in the 
offing. 

“There goes the signal from the ship 
again,” said Indridi in a lower tone. 
“Tt seems much nearer shore now.” 

There was the hasty pounding of feet, 
and Bobolink arrived, panting. 

“That you, Mr. Feltnar?” he cried. 
“D’ye see it? She’s sent up another 
light.” 

“What does it mean?” gasped the 
younger man. 

“Why, dammce, it means they’ve got 
too near to shore—jest’s I said they 
would if they weren’t careful. That 
were a question-arsker, that were!” 

“A what? ” 

“ Why, they wanter know where they 
be—or if there’s good anchorage. 
Mebbe they think there’s some’at 
ashore here that can answer them——” 

Feltnar seized his arm and swung 
him about so that he should face the 
twinkling light along the beach. 

“What does that look like to you, 
Bobolink ? ” he demanded. 
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“Glory be!” exclaimed the other. 
“Ts that another craft in yonder? 
Thought that big feller said there 
warn’t no anchorage hereabout ? ” 

“ And there isn’t. That is a light on 
the shore.” 

“ Why, no, sir. That’s a ship’s light, 
as plain as plain! ” 

“It is a lantern in—in somebody’s 
hand!” exclaimed Feltnar, catching 
himself in time. 

“A lantern? Not a lamp in a ship’s 
bows? Not the hght of a ship at an- 
chor?” 

* No, sir, it is not.” 

Bobolink burst out with a string of 
profanity, for he had forgotten the 
girl’s presence. 

“The hell hounds!” he cried. 
“ They’re bound to wreck her. They’re 
tollin’ her in with that light. Skipper 
Josh 711 think there’s good ground for 
an iron here, believing that a craft is 
already swingin’ here ahead of him.” 


“That’s it!” exclaimed Feltnar. 
“We must stop it. Come on, Bobo- 
link! ” 


Then, as he dashed down the slope, 
he called back over his shoulder: 

“Don’t you follow us, Miss Indridi! 
Go down and send Ejirik.” 

But he didn’t want Eirik. All he de- 
sircd was to keep the girl from knowing 
that it was the Wild Woman who had 
been set to do this evil deed. 

He raced over the lava in the dark- 
ness, risking his neck at every stride; 
but Bobolink followed more slowly. 
Feltnar determined to quench that 
light which he saw bobbing still like a 
devilish will-o’-the-wisp. 

Would he be in time to save the 
bark outside from making a serious 
mistake ? 

Captain Josh Bender and the usually 
astute Toole must both be drunk to 
have allowed the Goodcheer to come 
so near to the coast, anyway. The 
second mate, Candy, he knew was not 
a very good officer. 

He crossed the level track at last 
and began to climb to the heights where 
the Wild Woman plodded back and 
forth, swinging her lantern tirelessly. 
as she had doubtless been taught to 
do by the man in the cloak. 

That devil! He was the one at the 
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root of this business, whoever he was. 
Had he been holding the lantern in- 
stead of the woman, Feltnar would have 
taken a shot at him with the rifle he 
_ carried. 

He came panting to the top and 
reached the old woman at last. She 


started with a cry when she saw him, 


and swung the lantern behind her back. 

“What are you doing, you miserable 
creature?” the American demanded 
shrilly. “ Don’t you know those are 
human beings out there in that ship? 
You want to have their blood on your 
hands, do you? Give me that lamp! ” 

He snatched at it, but the Wild 
Woman fought him off like a roused 
tigress. 

“Away, away!” she yelled. “ You 
should never have come here! Have I 
not told you? You bring trouble and 
death with you.” 

“Stop that squalling he com- 
manded. “ You’re helping those fiends 
vonder to get that ship ashore. Do you 
know what you’re about?” 

She clung to the lantern. He heard 
hasty steps upon the rocks. He 
thought it was Bobolink. 

But suddenly a fierce hand seized him 
and flung him back. He turned to see 
a tall, bearded man, with flashing eyes 
and upraised fist. 

From his shoulders floated a long 
cloak, and he cried something in a 
dialect that Feltnar did not under- 
stand. 
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‘““Ah, you scoundrel!” shouted the 
American, and, unequal as the chance 
was, he flung himself at the wrecker. 

The man’s long arms eclutched him 
around with a grip that nearly cost the 
young man his breath. Another mo- 
ment and-he was pitched back to the 
rock with considerable force. | 

But in falling Feltnar came down 
upon the rifle he had dropped when he 
strove with the Wild Woman. 

Now he seized it, and, aiming quickly 
at the lantern which the woman was 
again swinging, he sent the bullet 
crashing through the glass. The wick 
was snuffed out instantly. 

But there was sufficient light on the 
rock for the various actors in the scene 
to take in each other. Bobolink came 
up, panting, and seeing the stranger 
about to pitch upon the fallen Amer- 
ican again, the boat-steerer seized the 
empty pea rifle and swung it above his 
head. _ 

In another instant the stock would 
have crashed into the wrecker’s brain, 
when a cry from Feltnar stayed the 
sailor’s hand. 

“Don’t, don’t kill him!” he com- 
manded. “ He deserves it, but I sup- 
pose the fellow saved my life once and 
I can’t see, him slain. Perhaps the bark 
is saved, anyway.” 

But at that moment another rocket 
sailed upward from the deck of the 
whale ship, revealing the fact that she 
was now close in shore. 


(To be continued.) 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 
WITHOUT we heard the north wind roar, 
The night we played at battledore ; 
Without we heard the north wind mock, 
The night we played at shuttlecock. 

And more and more, and more and more— 
The night we played at battledore, 

I felt my heart with every shock 

Tossed like the smitten shuttlecock. 

And since that night my heart is sore— 
The night we played at battledore ; 


And since that night I take no stock 
In battledore and shuttlecock. 
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The Hawkins 


Anti-Fire-F ly. 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


An adventure with the amateur inventor’s latest appliance for ameliorating the condition of 
humanity. 


ERHAPS some of the blame should 

rest upon the barbaric habit of 

having Sunday dinner in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

Had it been evening when Hawkins 
and his better-half sat down to dinner 
with us, it would not, naturally, have 
been daylight; and much unpieasant- 
ness might have been avoided, for the 
gas had not yet been turned on in the 
remodeled Hawkins residence, and an 
inspection would have been impossible. 

Again, I may have started the 
trouble myself by bringing up the sub- 
ject of the renovations. 

“Yes, the work’s all done,” said 
Hawkins, with a more genial air than 
he usually exhibited when that topic 
was touched. “TI tell you, it’s a model 
home now.” 

“ Particularly in containing no new 
_ inventions by its owner,” added Mrs. 
Hawkins. 

“Oh, those may come later,” said the 
gifted inventor, casting a complacent 
wink in my direction. 

“Not if I have anything to say about 
it,” replied the lady rather tartly. “ We 
_ escaped with our lives when the house 
was wrecked, but next time ” 

“Madam,” flared Hawkins, “if you 
knew what that house ? 

Just here my wife broke in with a 
spasmodic remark anent the doings of 
the Russians in Manchuria, and a dis- 
cussion of the merits of Hawkins’ in- 
ventions was happily averted. 

But the spunky light didn’t die out 
of Hawkins’ eye. He appeared to be 
nursing something beside wrath, and 
when we arose from the table he re- 
marked shortly: 

“Come up to the house, Griggs, and 
smoke a cigar while we look it over.” 

“And note the charm of the inven- 
tionless home,” supplemented his wife. 

“ Inventionless fiddlestick! ” snapped 
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Hawkins as he slammed the door be- 
hind us. “It’s a wonder to me that 
women weren’t created either with 
sense or without tongues.” 

I made no comment, and we walked 
in silence to the Hawkins house. 

It had been done over in a style 
which must have made Hawkins’ bank 
account look like an Arabian grain 
field after a particularly bad locust 
year; but beyond noting the general 
beauty of the decorations, I found 
nothing remarkable until we reached 
the second floor. 

There, as we gazed from the back 
windows, it struck me that something 
familiar had departed, and I asked: 

“ What’s become of the fire-escape ? ” 

* Don’t see it, eh?” said the inven- 
tor, with a prodigiously mysterious 
smile. 

“Hardly. Have you made it invis- 
ible ? ” 

“No and yes,” chuckled Hawkins. 
“ What would you say, Griggs, to a fire- 
escape that you kept indoors until it 
was needed ?” . 

“T should say ‘ nay, nay,’ if any one 
wanted me to use it.” 

“No, I mean—oh, come up-stairs 
and I?ll show it to you at once.” 

*“* Show me what, Hawkins?” I cried, 
detaining him with a firm hand. “ Is it 
another contrivance? Has it a motor? 
Does it use gasoline or gunpowder or 
dynamite ? ” 

“No, it does not!” said the inventor 
gruffly, trudging toward the top of the 
house. 

“ There! ” he exclaimed when we had 
reached the upper floor. “ That’s it. 
What do you think of it?” 

It was a device of strange appear- 
ance. It seemed to be a huge clothes- 
basket, such as is used for transporta- 
tion of the family “ wash,” and it was 
piled with what appeared to be the re- 
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mains of as many white sun-umbrellas 
as could have been collected at half a 
dozen seaside resorts. 

“What is it?” I[ said with a blank 
smile. “ Junk?” 

“No, it?s not junk. That mass of 
ribs and white silk which looks like 
junk to vour unaccustomed eye consti- 
tutes a set of aéroplanes or wings.” 

“ But the other thing is merely the 
common or domestic variety of wash- 
basket, 1s it not? ” | 
t—yes,” admitted Haw- 
kins with cold dignity. ‘“ That hap- 
pened to be the most suitable thing for 
my purpose in this experimental model. 
Now, you see, when the wings are 
spread the basket is suspended beneath 
just as the car of a balloon i is suspended 
from a gas-bag, and 

“¢ Aha! IT see it all now!” I cried. 
“ You fill the basket, point it in the 
right direction, and it flaps its wings 
and flies away to the washlady! ” 

“ That, Griggs,” sneered Hawkins, 
‘“is about the view a poor little brain 
like yours, permeated with cheap hu- 
mor, would take. Really, I don’t sup- 
pose you could guess the purpose or the 
name of that thing if vou tried a week.” 

“Candidly, I don’t think I could. 
What is it?” 

“It’s the Hawkins Anti-Fire-Fly!” 
said the inventor. 


“The Hawkins—what?” I ejacu- 
lated. : 

“The  <Anti-Fire-I'ly!” repeated 
Hawkins — enthusiastically. *“* Say, 


Griggs, how that will sound in an ad- 
vertisement: ‘Flv Away From Fire 
With The Anti-Fire-Fly!’ Great, isn’t 
it?” 

“So it’s a fire-eseape ? ” 

“ Certainly,” chuckled Hawkins, dig- 
ving around among the ribs and bring- 
ing into tangible shape what looked 
like several sets of huge bird-wings. 
‘No more climbing down red-hot lad- 
ders through belching flames! No more 
children being thrown from fifth story 
windows! No, sireec! All we have to do 
now is to place the Anti-Fire-Fly on the 
window-sill, spread the wings, jump 
into the basket, push her off, and ” 

“And drop to instant death!” 

“ And float gently awav from the fire 
and down to the earth!” concluded 
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Hawkins, opening the window and 
shoving out the basket until it fairly 
hung over the back yard. “Just watch 
me.” 

“See here!” I cried. “ Youre not 
going to get into that thing?” 

“Tm not, eh? You watch me! ” 

Wawkins had clambered into the 
basket before I could lay a hand on 
him. 

“Now!” he cried, giving a push with 
his foot. 

My breathing apparatus seemed to 
go on strike. Hawkins, basket, wings, 
and all dropped from the window. 

For an instant they went straight to- 
ward the earth; then, like a parachute 
opening, the wings spread gracefully, 
the descent slackened, and Hawkins 
floated down, down, down—until he 
landed in the center of the yard with- 
out a jar. 

Really, I was amazed. It seemed to 
be either a special dispensation of Prov- 
idence or an invention of Hawkins’ 
which really worked. 

A minute or two later he had labored 
back to my side, up the stairs, with the 
aérial fire-escape on his back. 

“There!” he exclaimed. 
you think of that?” 

“ It certainly seems to be a success.” 

“ Well, rather! Now come up to the 
roof and have a drop with me. We’ll go 
into the street this time, and ” 

“Thank you, Hawkins,” I said posi- 
tively. “Don’t count me in on that. 
I'll wait for the fire before dabbling 
with your Anti-Fire-F ly.” 

“Oh, well, come with me, anyway. 
I’m going down once more. You’ve no 
idea of the sensation.” 

It was a considerable feat of en- 
gineering to persuade thé Anti-Fire-Fly 
into passing through the scuttle, but 
Hawkins finally accomplished it, and 
pushed the contrivance to the edge of 
the roof. 

“Now, that thing will carry a small 
family with ease and safety,” he said 
proudly. “ Just sit down in the basket 
and feel the roominess. Oh, don’t be 
afraid. I’ll come, too.” 

“ Yer, it’s verv nice,” I said some- 
what nervously. after crouching beside 
him for a moment. “TI think Jl! get 
out now.” 


“What do 
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“All ri—oh! Here! Wait!” cried 


Hawkins, grabbing my coat and pulling © 


me back. “ Sit down!” 

“ What for?” 

“The—the—the wings!” stuttered 
the inventor. “ The—the wind!” 

“Great Scott!” I shouted as a sud- 
den breeze caught the wings and tilted 
the basket far to one side. “ Let me 
out!” 

“No, no! ” shrieked Hawkins wildly. 
“Yow ll break your neck, man! We’re 
right on the edge of the roof now, 
and 

And we were over the edge! 

There was the street—miles below! 
Sickening dread choked me. I closed 
my eyes and gripped the basket as the 
accursed thing swayed from side to side 
and threatened every instant to precipi- 
tate us on the hard stones. 

But it grew steadier presently. I 
looked about. . 

There was Hawkins hanging on for 
dear life, and white as death, but still 
serene. There, also, were numerous 
graveled roofs—some twenty feet be- 
low. 

We were going up! Also, I was 
startled to note that the high wind was 
driving us down-town at a rapid pace. 

“See here, Hawkins!” I said. 
“What does this mean?” 

“¢ M-m-means that a big wind has 
caught us,” replied the inventor with a 
sickly smile. 

“ And when do you suppose it’s going 
to let go of us? ne 

“* Well—we—we may he able to catch 
one of those high roofs over there,” 
murmured Hawkins with assurance 
that didn’t reassure. “ You—you know 
we can’t go up very far, Griggs. This 
thing wasn’t built for flying.” 

“For anything that wasn’t made for 
the purpose, it’s doing wonders,” I re- 
torted. Then a sudden puff sent us up 
fully ten feet. “ Heavens! There goes 
our chance at those roofs! ” 

“Dear me! So it does!” muttered 
the inventor as we sailed gracefully 
over the chimney-tops. “ How unfor- 
tunate! ” 

“TItll be a lot more unfortunate 
when we pitch down into the street!” I 
snarled. 

“ Now, Griggs,” 


said Hawkins argu- 
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mentatively as we sped down-town on 
the steadily rising wind, “why do you 
always take this pessimistic view of 
things? Can’t you see—is it beyond 
your little mental scope to realize that 
we have fairly fallen over a great dis- 
covery, something that men have been 
seeking for ages? Don’t you compre- 
hend, from the very fact of our being up 
here and still rising, that these wings 
accidentally embody the vital princi- 
ple of the dirigible 

“Oh, dry up!” I growled as we flit- 
ted swiftly past a church steeple. 

Hawkins regarded me sadly, and I 
sadly regarded the street below and 
tried to assimilate the fact that we 
were two hundred feet above the 
ground and rising at every puff of 
wind; that we were in a crazy clothes- 
basket, suspended from a crazier pair 
of wings, absolutely at the mercy of 
the breeze and likely at any moment to 
drop to eternal smash! . 

I did realize, without any effort, that 
my lower limbs were developing excru- 
clating shooting pains from the 
cramped position. 

The time passed very slowly. The 
houses below passed with astounding 
rapidity. 

I thought of our wives, sitting calmly 
in my home, ignorant of our plight. I 
wondered what their sentiments would 
be when some kindly ambulance sur- 
geon had brought home such fragments 
of Hawkins and me as might have been 
collected with a dust-pan and brush. 

I wondered whether the accursed 
Anti-Fire-Fly would dump us out and 
flutter away into eternity, to leave our 
fate unexplained, or whether it would 
accompany us to our doom and be 
found gloating over the respective 
grease-spots that would represent all 
that was mortal of Hawkins and mv- 
self. 

And at about this point in my medi- 
tations I noted that we were sailing 
over Union Square. 

“Tsn’t it fine?” cried Hawkins en- 
thusiastically. “ You never came down- 
town like this before, Griggs.” 

“T never expect to again,” I sighed. 

“Why not? Why, Griggs, this thing 
is only the nucleus of my future air- 
ship, and yet see how it floats! Oh, I’ve 
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thought it all out in the last five min- 
utes. It’s astonishing that it never oc- 
curred to me before. Now, these wings, 
you see, are so constructed ” 

“See here, Hawkins,” I said, “do 
you mean to say that you expect to get 
out of this thing alive?” 

“ Certainly,” replied: the inventor in 
astonishment. “ There’s no danger. I 
can see that now, although I was a trifle 
startled at first. It’s only a matter of 
minutes when we shall go near enough 
to one of those big office buildings to 
grab it and stop ourselves.” 

“And clamber down the side— 
twenty or thirty stories?” . 

“And even if we can’t land, we 
shan’t fall. The construction of these 
wings is such ”? 

“Oh, hang the construction of your 
wings!” I cried. “ We’re going right 
toward the bay—suppose the wind dies 
down and lets us into the water?” 

“Well, these wings are water-proof, 
you know,” said Hawkins. “They 
might ”? 

~“ Yes, and the bay might dry up, so 

that we could walk back if we escaped 
being broken in pieces, Hawkins,” I 
sneered. - 

Hawkins subsided. The breeze did 
not. . 

It was one of the most impolitely 
persistent breezes I have ever encount- 
ered. It seemed bent on landing us in 
New York Harbor, and before many 
minutes we were suspended high above 
that expansive and, in some circum- 
stances, charming body of water. 

Furthermore, having wafted us some- 
thing like a quarter of a mile from 
shore, it proceeded to die out in a man- 
ner which was, to say the least, dis- 
heartening. 

Hawkins grew paler by perceptible 
shades as we progressed, ever nearer the 
water and farther from hope; and it 
was not until I opened my mouth to 
vent a few last invidious criticisms of 
him and his methods that the inven- 
tor’s face brightened. 

“By Jove, Griggs! Look! That 
ferry-boat! That fellow on the roof! 
He’s got a boat-hook! Hey! Hey! 
Hey, you!” 

The individual gazed aloft and nearly 
collapsed with astonishment. 
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“Catch us!” bawled the inventor 
frantically. “Catch the basket with 
that hook! We want to come aboard! 
Hurry up!” 

The boat was going in our direction 
and rather faster. The man on the roof 
seemed to comprehend. He reached up 
with his hook. He leaped a couple of 
times in vain. 

And then we felt a shock which told 
of our capture! I breathed a long, 
happy sigh. 

In dealing with Hawkins’ inventions, 
long, happy sighs are premature unless 
you are positive that your entire an- 
atomical structure is complete, and 
likewise certain that the contrivance 
hes at your feet in a condition of total 
wreck. 

The basket was suspended from a 
thin steel frame, from which several 
dozen stout cords rose to that idiotic 
pair of wings. When we were fairly 
caught, Hawkins cried: 

“Now, Griggs, stand up and catch 
the frame and pull the whole business 
down with us. And you, down there, 
pull hard! Pull hard, now! ” 

I seized the steel frame on one side, 
Hawkins on the other, and we pulled. 
And the man with the boat-hook pulled. 
And at the psychological moment .the 
wind rose afresh and pulled at the 
wings with a mighty pull! 

Some seconds of dizzy swirling in the 
air, and the clothes-basket .portion of 
the Anti-Fire-Fly lay on the roof of the 
ferry-boat, while Hawkins and I hung 
far above, entangled in the cords and 
clutching them wildly and rising stead- 
ily once more! 

“Great Cesar’s ghost!” gurgled the 
inventor. “ This is awful! ” 

“ Awful!” I gasped when breath had 
returned. “ It’s—it’s——” 

“Lord! Lord! We’re going straight 
for Staten Island. Don’t move, 
Griggs.” 

“T can’t,” I said. “I’m caught tight 
here. Good-by, Hawkins.” , 

“ We’re—we’re not done for yet,” 
quavered that individual. “We may 
hit land. But isn’t—isn’t it terrible? ” 

“Oh, no,” I groaned. “ It’s all right. 
No more climbing down red-hot lad- 
ders through belching flames! No more 
throwing children from ” 
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“Don’t joke, Griggs,” wailed Haw- 
kins. “I will say ’m sorry I got you 
into this.” 

“Thank you, Hawkins,” I said, 
nearly strangled by a cord which per- 
sisted in twisting itself about my neck. 
“So am I.” 

Conversation lagged after that. For 
my part, I was too dazed and too firmly 
enmeshed in the cords to say much. 

I fancy that the same applied to 
Hawkins, but he happened to be facing 
ahead, and now and then he called back 
bulletins of our progress. 

“ Getting nearer the island,” he an- 
nounced after some ten minutes of the 
agony. 

A little later: “Thank Heaven! 
We’re almost over land!” 

And still later, when I had been 
choked and twisted almost into insensi- 
bility by the eccentric dives of the 
affair and the consequent tightening of 
the cords, he revived me with: 

“By George, Griggs, we’re sinking 
toward land!” 

I managed to look downward. Haw- 
kins had told the truth. The wind was 
indeed going down, and with it the re- 
mains of the Anti-Fire-Fly. 

Beneath appeared a big factory, its 
chimney belching forth black smoke 
in disregard of the Sabbath, and we 
seemed likely to land within its pre- 
cincts. 

“TI knew it! I knew it!” Hawkins 
cried joyfully. “ We’re safe, after all, 
just as I said. We'll drop just outside 
the fence.” 

“ Thank the Lord! ” I murmured. 

“No! No! We'll drop right on that 
heap of dirt!” predicted Hawkins ex- 
citedly. “ Yes, sir, that’s where we'll 
drop. D’ye see that fellow wheeling a 
wheelbarrow toward the pile? Hey! ” 

The man glanced up in amazement. 

“ Farther down every minute!” pur- 
sued Hawkins. “I knew we’d be all 


right! Maybe the Anti-Fire-Fly isn’t 


such a bad thing after all, eh? ” 

“Maybe not,” I sighed. “But I’ll 
take the red-hot ladder.” 

“Go ahead and take it,” chattered 
the inventor. “ We’re not thirty feet 
from the ground and steering straight 
for that dirt-pile.w Yes, sir, the wind’s 
gone down completely. Hooray!” 
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“Hey, youse!” shouted the man 
with the wheelbarrow, somewhat ex- 
citedly. 

“Well? ” bawled Hawkins. 

“ Steer away from it! ” continued the 
workman, waving his arms at the pile. 

“We can’t steer,” replied Hawkins 
cheerfully. “ But it’s all right.” 

“The poile! The poile! Sure, we’ve 
just drew the foire, an’ thim’s the hot 
coals! Be careful o’ the cinder poile! ” 

“What did he say? ” asked Hawkins 
superciliously. 

““Be careful of the cinder pile,’ I 
think.” 

“ Oh, we won’t hurt your old cinder 
pile!” called the inventor jocosely, as 
the wreck of the Anti-Fire-Fly swooped 
down with a rush. 

“ But the cinders!” howled the man. 
“ Bedad! Theyre into it! Mike! 
Mike! Bring the hose! The hose! ” 

And we were into it! | 

A final rush of air and we struck the 
pile with a thud. And for my part, I 
had no sooner landed than I bounced. 
to my feet with a shriek, for that cin- 
der pile was about the hottest proposi- 
tion it has ever been my misfortune to 
meet. 

The cords were all about me, and as 
I pulled wildly in one direction, I could 
feel Hawkins pulling as wildly in the 
opposite. | 

“Let go! Let go, Griggs!” he 
screamed. “Come my way! Lord! I’m 
all afire! Come, quick! ” 

“Vm not going to climb back over 
that infernal heap!” I shouted. “ You 
come this way.! ” 

“But my feet! They’re burning, 
and ”? | 

A mighty stream of water knocked 
me headlong to the ground. Sizzling, 
steaming on the red-hot cinders, it 
caught Hawkins and hurled his panting 
person to the other side, Anti-Fire-Fly 
and all. Mike had arrived with the 
hose. 

After a period of wallowing in water 
and mud I regained my feet. 

Hawkins was already standing a 
little distance away, torn, scorched, 
drenched, black with cinders and star- 
ing wild-eyed about him. 

“ Why—why—Griggs,” he mumbled, 
“ what—did—we ”? 
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“ Oh, we flew away from fire with the 
Anti-Fire-Fly!” I said. 

Such was the end of the Anti-Fire- 
Fly. 

Attired in such of our own raiment 
as had survived the cinder pile and the 
hose, and in other bits of clothing con- 
tributed by kindly factory workmen, we 
took the next boat for New York, and 
a cab thereafter. 

We reached home in time to see the 
ladies mounting the Hawkins’ steps, 
presumably to investigate the reason 
for our prolonged inspection. 

For a few moments thev seemed 
quite incapable of speech. Mrs. Haw- 
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kins was the first to regain the use of 
her tongue. 

“ Herbert,” she said in an ominously 
calm tone, “ what was it this time? ” 

Hawkins smiled foolishly. 

“It was the Hawkins Anti-Fire-Fly,” 
I said spitefully. “ Fly away from fire 
with the Anti-Fire-Fly, you know. Tell 
your wife about it, Hawkins.” 

Then Mrs. Hawkins addressed her 
husband and said—but let that pass. 

We have all the essential facts of the 
case as it is. Moreover, a successful 
author told me last week that unhappy 
endings are in the worst possible taste 
Just now. 


DEALT IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCIS Z. STONE. 


A story of the secret that lay about Island Diablo, and of the direful happenings to those who 
strove to lift the veil. : 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JACK FIELDING undertakes to head an expedition to Island Diablo in the Gulf of California. Several 
persons have mysteriously disappeared in the effort to explore this spot, among them Fred Wessel, a 
friend of Fielding. And Professor Fanshaw, an archmologist, who was at the bottom of having the 
place brought into publicity, has been murdered in his home in an Eastern city. Fielding, an ex 
Rough Rider, has an interview with the professor's daughter Ethel, and she charges him not to reveal to 
any one the nature of his errand. 

Deeply impressed by her warning, Fielding starts for San Francisco, where he hears a queer story 
about a drunken man who has come to the Pilot with a fanciful tale about Diablo Island. His name is 
Peedalue, and a fellow, representing himself to be his brother, has had him placed in the lunatic asylum. 
Fielding finds out that the brother business is a myth, and is certain that Peedalue has been deprived of 
his senses to keep him from telling something he knows. Fielding is sure of one other thing too—that 
he himself is being followed. He tells this to his cousin, Lem Plasted, multimillionaire and proprietor of 
the Daily Telegram, the San Francisco paper that is backing the new Diablo expedition. He is overheard, 
and later-is kidnapped by the enemy, at whose back, it seems, is a man named Spurzheim. Heescapes by 
almost a miracle from a horrible asylum called the House of Lazarus, only to hear that Ethel Fanshaw, 
who has come to San Francisco, has fallen into the hands of this same Spurzheim. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A BLOW AIMED. 


IELDING’S 
true. 

Investigation showed that a man and 

a woman called at the Ransome early 

that morning, and after despatching a 

message to Miss Fanshaw, were received 

by her. 

Walf an hour later she settled her 

bill and went away with the pair. 


‘apnouncement was 


The description furnished by the 
hotel employees answered to that ot 
Spurzheim and Amelia Hoff. 

Spurzheim’s motive was not far to 
seek. He had partly betrayed himself 


-to Miss Fanshaw during his interview 


with her in New York. 

His connection with the House of 
Lazarus could no longer be concealed. 
Fielding’s cousin would investigate the 
manner in which Spurzheim supposed 
the Rough Rider to have met his fate. 


*This story began in the August issue of THE ARGoSY. The four back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 40 cents. 
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and the girl would prove a dangerous 
witness. 

If, as Plasted suspected, he was en- 
aniored of Miss Fanshaw, he had a 
double incentive for his act. 

As for Amelia Hoff, she had probably 
taken alarm when the reporter spoke 
of seeing her in the company of Field- 
ing, and had communicated her fears to 
her emplover. The latter would play 
upon these, and easi'’ prevail upon her 
to aid and accompany him in his flight. 

But how had they compelled Miss 
Fanshaw to go with them? 

That she had the utmost horror of 
Spurzheim, both Plasted and the judge 
could testify. 

And whither had they spirited her 
away ? 

It was impossible to conceive that she 
had gone with them of her own free 
will. Equally impossible to explain how 
they had abducted her from a centrally 
located hotel in broad daylight. 

The cousins did not dare give utter- 
ance to the suspicion which they held 
in common. 

Had the fate that was Peedalue’s, 
aud had so nearly been Fielding’s, over- 
taken the girl? 

Warrants were issued for the arrest 
of Spurzheim and Amelia Hoff, and a 
reward was offered large enough to put 
every officer in the country on the alert. 

It seemed incredible that a man like 
Spurzheim, one of whose companions 
was a woman of recent and almost 
world-wide notoriety, could disappear 
from San Francisco and leave no trace 
behind. 

But the fact remained that they did 
disappear as completely as if the earth 
had opened and engulfed them. 

In vain the telegraph clicked its mes- 
sages to three-quarters of the compass; 


in vain the passenger lists of outgoing 


steamers: were scanned and _ railroad 
stations haunted bv officers. 

Truly, it seemed that the chief fugi- 
tive was master of the mystic fourth 
dimension of space. 

Two days—days of feverish anxiety 
to the cousins—passed without news. 
Reports from all quarters were nega- 
tive. 

“ What next?” asked Plasted. 

Fielding had preserved a singularly 
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calm exterior in the face of the culmi- 
nating shock. The iron had entered his 
soul. 

“Island Diablo,” he answered. 

“You are right,’ exclaimed the 
other. “ Miss Fanshaw is in the hands 
of the Almighty. The worst that is to 
happen to her must have happened al- 
ready. 

“ We must discover the secret of this 
fiend in order that the law may punish 
him as far as he may be punished this 
side of hell!” 

“Tf a hair of her head is injured, the 
law wil] have no chance to deal with 
Spurzheim,” said Fielding slowly. “I 


will stake him out.” 


Plasted made no reply. 

“* He will make for his island,” Field- 
ing went on. “ When a man has suf- 
fered enough he knows things. And 
that is how I know. I shall settle with 
him there. I leave to-night.” 

“I’m going along,” said Plasted. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE DETECTIVE REPORTS. 


WHEN I advised that Mr. White be 
sent to interview Amelia Hoff, I did not 
tell my real purpose. In our profession 
we very seldom do. 

What I wanted was to alarm the 
woman, and the reporter managed it 
better than he would have done if I 
had taken him wholly into my confi- 
dence. 

I knew that as soon as her suspicions | 
were aroused she would not rest before 
she had conferred with her accomplice. 

When the mind is agitated, people 
have got to talk. That is “human nature, 
which is the same among criminals as 
among law abiding people. 

So I followed Mr. White over to Oak- 
land and watched her house after he 
had gone. 

As I expected, she came out pretty 
soon. I could see that she had dressed 
hastily—another sign that she was rat- 
tled. 

Of course I shadowed her, and a long 
chase she led me—over the ferry, 
through the city, to a swell apartinent 
house on the outskirts. She went in, 
and, after a time. I followed. 
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As agent for a steam-heating con- 
cern whose cards, among others, I 
happened to have in my pocket, I made 
the acquaintance of the janitor. 

In a roundabout way I learned from 
him that the Hoff woman had sent her 
name up to a suite of apartments occu- 
pied by one Ludwig Spurzheim. 

It was not often that the gentleman 
was to be found there, but it happened 
that he had just returned from the 
South. He received the visitor. 

I did not learn, of course, what took 
place at the interview between the two, 
but I lingered until Amelia Hoff came 
down, looking worried. 

Now it was a question in my mind 
whether to keep on following her or to 
turn my attention to Spurzheim, whose 
name had so frequently been mentioned 
in the interview at the office of the 
Daily Telegraph touching the disap- 
pearance of Mr. Fielding. 

' I decided in favor of Spurzheim, as- 
suming him to be the principal. 

Therefore I telephoned to head- 
quarters from the apartment house and 
had a man detailed to watch the Oak- 
land dwelling whence I had shadowed 
Amelia Hoff. In the event of her al- 
most certain return, he had orders to 
keep her in sight. 

I counted upon her going back there 
thus confidently because'a woman is a 
woman, whether she is an Anarchist or 
a society leader. And she does not 
make a long journey without her ward- 
robe and gewgaws. 

Spurzheim himself appeared soon 
after the departure of the other. He 
is a short, burly man, past sixty, with 
a thick neck and a sensual face. 

He ordered a cab, and I managed to 
overhear his directions to the driver. It 
was some time before I could procure 
another vehicle, but there is little 
traffic in that quarter of the town, and 
by fast driving I overtook, and kept 
him in sight. 

In the city, of course, it was easier, 
since I could keep close to him without 
being suspected. . 

He went to the Pan-American Bank 
and bought three drafts on Valparaiso 
for ten thousand dollars each. 

This purchase looked like flight, and 
convinced me that I had made my 
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choice advisedly when I elected to fol- 
low him instead of Amelia Hoff. 

From the bank Spurzheim went to a 
hotel, whence he sent a telegraphic de- 
spatch. 

I made it my-business to overhear the 
message—it is not the first time that a 
working knowledge of the Morse alpha- 
bet has stood me well in hand. 

The despatch directed the party to 
whom it was u2¢icsved to learn and re- 
port the whereabouts of a Miss Ethel 
Fanshaw. 

This inquiry, through the identity of 
names, set me to thinking. It might be 
a mere coincidence, of course, but that 
was not likely. 

Here were the facts as I then knew 
them: 

Professor Fanshaw is killed by bur- 
glars. 

One of the burglars escapes. 

Professor Fanshaw was killed upon 
the eve of his departure for a certain 
island. 

Mr. Fielding plans to explore the 
same island. 

He is spied upon and warned to aban- 
don the enterprise. | 

A man, presumably a spy, overhears 
a conversation between Mr. Fielding 
and his cousin concerning the Fanshaw 
case. He is detected, and in trying to 
get away loses his life. 

He is identified as the missing Fan- 
shaw burglar, Gashleigh. 

A few hours later Mr. Fielding dis- 
appears under circumstances pointing 
to foul play. 

The last person seen with him is 
Amelia Hoff, an Anarchist, who, when 
taxed with having talked with the miss- 
ing man, is evidently alarmed and seeks 
an immediate conference with a rather 
mysterious capitalist named Spurzheim. 

Now Spurzheim is the man who 
threw the police off the track of the 
missing Fanshaw burglar by pretending 
to identify his body in British Colum- 
bia. 

Spurzheim again suggests the Fan- 
shaw case by*telegraphing for informa- 
tion concerning a lady of that name. 

He has, moreover, prepared for flight 
by the purchase of drafts. 

Now what does all this lead to? 

I should say it led to a confirmation 
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of Mr. Fielding’s suspicions as repeated | 


to me by Mr. Plasted. 

Through Gashleigh, the Fanshaw 
murder and the Fielding disappearance 
are linked. 

The suspect in the latter affair re- 
ports to Spurzheim, who is not the type 
of man to play a subordinate part in 
any enterprise, criminal or otherwise. 

It may be assumed, then, that he is 
the principal. 

Beyond a doubt, Fielding was made 
away with to prevent him from visiting 
Island Diablo. 

Mark the significance of the fact, 
hitherto unnoticed by the authorities, 
that Fanshaw was murdered as he was 
about to depart for the same island! 

And the same men are implicated in 
both affairs. 

It was all plain enough. 

I sent to headquarters for Spurz- 
heim’s record. When I got it, or, to 
speak more accurately, the meager out- 
lines that the office was able to gather 
at such short notice, I was still keeping 
my man in sight. 

The little that was known about him 
was unsavory enough, though there was 
nothing in it which you might call 
criminal. I embodied it in my first re- 
port, as sent to your office. 

But there was one significant state- 
ment. That was the rumor that he 
derived his wealth from Mexican mines. 

I found time to’ communicate with 
the secretary of the Mining Exchange, 
who reported that Spurzheim was an 
unknown quantity to that body, which 
keeps on file information concerning 
every legitimate mining enterprise in 
the two republics, so far as it is avail- 
able. 

Upon this report, I assumed that 
Island Diablo was the source of Spurz- 
heim’s financial supplies, which were 
not the fruit of honest mining, but of 
something criminal. 

The mystery surrounding the island, 
and the crimes already committed to 
guard it from intrusion, all pointed to 
this inference. 

You may ask what all this had to do 
with the case upon which I was retained 
—that is, the discovery of Mr. Field- 
ing’s whereabouts. 

This much. I was convinced at the 
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beginning that we had to do with no 
ordinary criminals, and that their 
measures had been so well taken that 
the only chance of rescuing the missing 
man, if he was still alive, lay in the 
apprehension of the chief plotter upon 
such evidence as would enable us to 
offer him his choice between the pro- 
duction of Fielding, alive and unin- 
jured, or the penalties of the law. 

Before I had gone very far, it was 
eyident that not one crime, but a series, 
had been committed at the instigation 
of the man I was shadowing. And I 
confess that I had little hope that his 
captors had allowed Fielding to live. 

The stakes they played for were too 
high to justify them in taking chances 
of his escape. 

Late in the evening Spurzheim re- 
ceived a despatch which caused him 
great uneasiness. I had little doubt 
that it was an answer to the New York 
inquiry. 

Spurzheim took a cab and made a 
tour of the hotels. He scanned the reg- 
isters of guests, so it was evident that 
he was expecting some one. 

At the Ransome he was about to en- 
ter the office when a young lady, heav- 
ily veiled and apparently ill, descended 
from a cab and was conducted within 
by a gentleman whom I recognized as 
Judge Chittenden. 

On recognizing the pair, Spurzheim 
betrayed signs of agitation. 

He withdrew into the shadow, and did 
not venture inside the hotel until the 
judge came out alone. Then he stayed 
only long enough to glance at the reg- 
ister, and went away with the manner 
of a man who has taken a good deal of 
trouble to convince himself of an un- 
comfortable truth. 

I went in and had a look at the reg- 
ister. Half way down the page was the 
signature: 

Ethel Fanshaw, New York. 

It was evident, then, that the reply 
to Spurzheim’s telegram informed him 
that the lady was in San Francisco, 
hence his search of the hotels. 

No less was it apparent that his pres- 
ent object in seeking her was to learn 
her precise whereabouts rather than to 
obtain an interview, which last he was 
obviously desirous of avoiding. 
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Spurzheim returned to his apart- 
ments, stopping only long enough on 
the way to send a message to Oakland. 

If it were possible, I determined to 
overhear the interview between Spurz- 
heim and Amelia Hoff which I thought 
would follow the Oakland message. 

Therefore I summoned the janitor of 
the apartment house, showed him my 
authority, and asked his assistance. I 
also telephoned to headquarters for a 
man, and to a justice of the peace, from 
whom I obtained warrants for the ar- 
rest of the pair. 

These warrants were for use in case 
of emergency. 

The janitor admitted us to a room 
adjoining Spurzheim’s apartments, 
which happened to -be unoccupied. 
There we made arrangements to over- 
hear any conversation that might take 
place in the next room. 

But I was disappointed. Amelia Hoff 
did not show up. 

Spurzheim spent the earlier hours of 
the night in packing. I could no longer 
doubt that he meditated flight. 

About midnight he had a visitor. 

By his exclamation of impatience 
when he opened his door it was appar- 
ent that his caller was not what he ex- 
pected. 

‘“‘ What the devil do you want?” he 
asked. 

“You are Mr. Ludwig Spurzheim ? ” 

é¢ Yes.” 

“ Owner of the building occupied by 
the institution known as the House of 
Lazarus?” 

“TI don’t know. I own a good deal of 
real estate, but it is in the hands of an 
agent, and I do not care to trouble my- 
self about it so long as I am in regular 
receipt of the income.” 

“Where can I find your agent? I 
am a reporter for the Morning Tran- 
‘script, Mr. Spurzheim. The House of 
Lazarus was totally destroved by fire 
to-night, with great loss of life, and I 
have been detailed to look up the insur- 
ance feature.” 

I'rom where we were we could not, of 
course, see anything of Spurzheim, but 
the sense of hearing was accurate 
enough to show that he was taken com- 
pletely aback by the reporter’s news. 

He walked the floor for a moment 
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before speaking, and when he did speak 
his voice had undergone a change. 

“This is a shocking thing!” he ex- 
claimed. “ You say there has been 
great loss of life?” 

“ How great was not known when I 
left the office. But five firemen per- 
ished, and a number of the inmates.” 

“Have any of the latter been identi- 
fied ?” 

‘I think so, but I have not seen the 
list. On a big story like this the work is 
divided, and I have been too busy find- 
ing you to look after anything else.” 

“ Well, voung man, I will give you 
the address of my agent, though I 
doubt if you will find him to-night. He 
looks after the insurance, of course, and 
you must trust to him for the informa- 
tion you require.” 

There was a rustle of papers and the 
scratch of a pen. 

“ Thanks,” said the. reporter. 

The door closed and his footsteps 
could be heard retreating along the 
hall. 

There was no sound from the adjoin- 
ing apartment until the footsteps 
ceased. 

“ Hell and furies!” snarled Spurz- 
heim. “If they have all perished I am 
in luck! But luck has turned against 
me of late, and I dare hope for no such 
good fortune. 

“'This means meddling by the press 
and the police. 

“TY must see the list of the dead and 
the rescued at once, or the crash that 
has so long threatened will come! ” 

A few minutes later he went out. 1 
knew that he would make for a news- 
paper office. 

We followed at a discreet interval. 
It was the easier as he made part of the 
distance on foot. 

He did not go to the Transcript 
office, probably because he did not care 
to risk again encountering the reporter 
who had brought him the news. So I 
sent Weeks, my man, to the Transcript 
for their list, while I waited outside the 
Chronicle building for Mr. Spurzheim. 

The latter appeared before my opera- 
tive got back. He looked at his watch, 
called a night-hawk, and directed the 
driver to get him to the Oakland ferry 
in tune for the one o’clock boat. 
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It was most unfortunate that Weeks 
was not on hand, for I had been follow- 
ing Spurzheim so closely that I was 
afraid he might have noticed me in 
spite of my precautions in keeping out 
of sight. 

For it is only in silly romances that 
a detective ever attempts to disguise 
his features beyond the changes which 
a razor may effect. 

In all my experience, I never knew a 
real detective so foolish as to make use 
of a false beard, or any of the other 
rigging which abounds in novels. 

So, sooner than arouse his suspicion, 
I let him go, pretty confident that he 
was bound for the dwelling occupied by 
the Queen of the Reds, and that I 
would run across him there later. 

It was taking chances, I will admit, 
but I wanted a look at that list, since he 
was so interested in it and had set off 
posthaste for a conference with his ac- 
complice after getting the information 
it contained. 

Finally Weeks turned up. 

.And the first. name in the roster of 
the known dead was J. Fielding! 

Under other circumstances, I would 
have questioned the identity of the 
dead man with the John Fielding I had 
been ordered to find, but the collusion 
of Spurzheim and Amelia Hoff, to- 
gether with the latter's exclamation 
upon the departure of the reporter 
from his apartments, left no doubt on 
that head. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DETECTIVE CONTINUES HIS REPORT. 


Mr. FrELDING had been trepanned to 
the House of Lazarus and murdered 
there, either actually or in effect, since 
at best he must have lost his life while 
a prisoner in the institution. 

Now, the only way to bring the crime 
home to Spurzheim was to prove that 
he employed Amelia Hoff to assist in 
the kidnapping of Fielding. 

How the kidnapping was managed I 
did not then know. But unless the Hoff 
woman was a party to it, my whole case 
fell to the ground. 

For it is one thing to be morally cer- 
tain of the guilt of a suspected person, 
and quite another to convict him. 
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A premature arrest would probably 
spoil everything. There is, on the other 
hand, a great deal of truth in the old 
saying that if you give a man rope 
enough he will hang himself. 

Well, we went to Oakland and kept 
watch of the Hoff premises until 
Spurzheim came out. I told Weeks to 
stay there, and I hung to Spurzheim’s 
trail. 

He went back to the city and spent 
the rest of the night in a Turkish bath 
establishment. It was nearly seven 
o’clock when he came out again. 

Then he proceeded to the Ransome, 
where he was joined by Amelia Hoff. I 
had a glimpse of Weeks, and knew that 
he was still following. 

They sent a message up to Miss Fan- 
shaw, and after a time Amelia Hoff was 
shown up. Spurzheim stayed outside. 

Presently the Hoff woman and the 
young lady whom I had seen in Judge 
Chittenden’s company the night before 
came out together. 

Miss Fanshaw seemed very weak, but 
refused the woman’s proffer of assist- 
ance with a gesture which had in it 
something of repulsion. She barely 
glanced at Spurzheim, and I saw her 
hands clench as she did so. 

While she was not under restraint, it 
was plain that she regarded the others 
with a dislike which amounted to loath- 
ing. 

The three took a cab and were driven 
to the Oakland ferry. Having crossed, 
they proceeded to the Hoff dwelling in 
another cab. 

Here a significant scene took place. 
We were too far away to hear the words 
that were spoken, but Miss Fanshaw 
hesitated at the gate, seemingly re- 
fusing to go farther. 

- By the gestures of the other two, 
earnest persuasion first and then expos- 
tulation were employed. 

Finally, as if a compromise had been 
effected, Miss Fanshaw entered the 
house with the Hoff woman, while 
Spurzheim, shrugging his shoulders, 
walked away. 

Leaving Weeks posted in view of the 
house, I shadowed Spurzheim, never 
dreaming of his next move. 

Instead of lingering about the neigh- 
borhood, as I fully expected, he made 
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for the station, purchased a ticket for 
Oakdale, and boarded an outgoing 
train. There was nothing for it but to 
keep on after him. 

At Oakdale my man left the train, 
hired a. rig, and drove to Knight’s 
Ferry, where you take the road to Jim- 
town, Sonora, and Angel’s Camp. I fol- 
lowed in the saddle. 

From Knight’s Ferry the road as- 
cends foothills, heavily wooded with 
pines, evergreen oak, and _ tangled 
thickets of laurel and manzanita. It is 
the old placer ground, marked by the 
site of many a deserted camp, and peo- 
pled only by little communities held to- 
gether by isolated mines. 

Sometimes I did not see a human be- 
ing for an hour, but inquiries at remote 
ranches elicited the information that 
my man was about two miles ahead. 

Somehow the stillness of the moun- 
tains had a dispiriting effect upon me. 
This may have been in some measure 
due to fatigue, as the saddle was not 
easy after a sleepless night, and I ride 
heavier than I used to. 

The hot glare of the sunshine, cut by 
the sharp blue shadows of the pines 
athwart the trail, grew wearisome and 
monotonous. It smelled lonely, too, if 
you understand what I mean. 

The solitude, broken only by the 
movements of the furtive wild things 
that my passage filled with curiosity or 
alarm, brought a train of gloomy re- 
flections. 

I began to wish I had arrested Spurz- 
heim at Oakland and trusted to the 
Hoff woman to complete our case. 
Also, I worried about Miss Fanshaw, 
since I could not but suspect that they 
had evil designs upon her and had in- 
veigled her from her hotel either by 
threats or fraud. 

True, I had left Weeks on the watch, 
but he was a new man and I had not 
seen fit to enlighten him upon the na- 
ture of the case I was investigating. 

What Spurzheim could purpose by 
this sudden journey to the old placer 
grounds I could not guess. But it struck 
me that if I were in his place, and sus- 
pected that I was being shadowed, I 
might lure my pursuer into just such a 
region and there throw him off the 
track, or-—— 
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I felt a violent jolt and a sick qualm. 
Half blinded and reeling dizzily, I 
caught a glimpse of Spurzheim rising 
from behind a rock which overhung the 
trail, with a smoking rifle in his hands. 
Then I knew no more. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE REPORT OF GEORGE WEEKS. 


You ain’t going to have the satisfac- 
tion of bouncing me, because I resign, 
see! 

A detective is nothing but a licensed 
Rubhker Neck, anyhow. If I’d knowed 
as much about the graft when you hired 
me as I know now, I’d never gone into 
it, and that’s on the deceased. 

I can cop out fourteen a week easier 
than with you, and without doing so 
much rubbering. This is the last report 
you will get from me, so you can have 
it framed. | 

All day Tuesday you had me chasing 
a fakir that was working the slot-ma- 
chines. Nice business, I don’t think. 
Sixty-four saloons to visit, and me only 
allowed a dollar for expenses! ‘Talk 
about cruelty to animals! 

Then Tuesday night when I reported, 
you fired me out to an apartment house 
on the hill to help Dougherty pipe off 
a man named Spurzheim that roomed 
there. 

Nothing doing, but me with my 
lamps to a gimlet hole through the 
wainscot till midnight, when we drills 
across the city, and I have to do a stunt 
with @ newspaper guy. 

Do I get a license to wallop the bol- 
ster then? Nit, not. It’s Georgie over 
the ferry to Oakland and pipe off a 
house by his lonesome till an old girl 
comes out at six, when I trails her over 
to the city to the Ransome. 

Back to the suburbs again, and me 
planted in front of the same old shack 
while Dougherty follows the Spurzheim 
gent. He says he’ll be back in a minute. 
It’s getting to be a pretty long minute 
now. 

All the orders he give ine was not to 
lose sight of the woman. 

And me without sleep for twenty- 
four hours! 

Some of you stiffs in the office ought 
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to get out and do that kind of a turn 
once in a while. I can see you doing it 
—nit. 

Well, what’s the result? 

A cop comes along—he was made up 
all right for a cop, and I ain’t supposed 
to know every flattie in Oakland on no 
fourteen a week—and wants to know 
what I’m snooping around there for. 

Naturally, I tells him. 

He said I looked played out and on 
the bum. I told him why. Then he 
asked what the parties was wanted for, 
and I told him I didn’t know, but 
thought it was a divorce case. And so I 
did. 

Then he says: 

“ Well, you better take a drink. No 
knowin’ when your pardner ’11 be back.” 

And he fishes out half a pint. 

“Slip over back of that shed,” he 
says, “an’ turn a good jolt into your- 
self. You need it. I’ll keep my eye on 
the house while you’re gone.” 

I done it. Anybody would. Dough- 
erty would. How was I to know it was 
drops, and that he was one of the gang 
with a uniform on? 

No sooner I got the jolt than [ 
dropped. When I came to, I was in the 
Emergency Hospital. 

They done me slick enough, but what 
I say is, that you wise guys would have 
got it the same way. 


There’s Just as wise people as the - 


Reddington people, and I was up 
against them. 
Didn’t they do Dougherty, too? And 
what do you expect for fourteen per? 
Herewith find my resignation. You 
needn’t apply to me for no references, 
because I don’t hke your work. 
GEORGE WEEKS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ISLAND DIABLO RISES. 


THE islands of the Gulf of California 
are the abode of mystery. 

Voleanie piles thrust upward by 
some forgotten convulsion of nature, 
they rise, abrupt and forbidding, from 
the lonely waste of waters. 

Some are inaccessible. Buttressed 
throughout their circumference by per- 
pendieular walls, the great seas thun- 
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dering forever at the base make match- 
wood of any foolhardy boat that may 
seek the landing place which does not 
exist. 

Hundreds of feet above the weltering 
surf-line innumerable sea-fowl fix upon 
the parapet of the cliff a solid coping 
of white, and, wheeling and whirling on 
high with incessant cries, fill the air as 
with a snow-squall. 

Within the impassable barrier may 
be deep valleys, clothed in tropic vege- 
tation; fragments of unknown tribes; 
remnants of a civilization that was 
hoary with antiquity when Joseph was 
sold into Egypt. 

Who can say? May not nature have 
drawn about such isolated septs a magic 
circle as inviolable as those drawn by 
malevolent wizards in eastern tales? 

Again, there are isles protected from 
intrusion less by natural bulwarks than 
by the implacable ferocity of those who 
dwell thereon. . 

It sometimes happens that a whaler, 
venturing into these waters and igno- 
rent or skeptical of the sinister repute 
which they have borne since the days 
of the Spanish conquistadors, sends a 
boat ashore to replenish the water 
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The island seems uninhabited. Lux- 
uriant verdure riots in the valleys and 
climbs half-way to the rugged summits. 

From every gentler eminence the 
palm lifts its graceful fronds to a sky 
of turquoise. The long and narrow 
cataract divides solid banks of leaf and 
flower, which cling like ivy to the face 
of the declivity, with a fall of silvery 
lace. 

It is an Eden undefiled. 

The boat’s crew land with shouts. 
The eternal unrest of the sea no longer 
heaves beneath them. At every step 
crushed blossoms exhale strange and in- 
toxicating perfumes, subtle as the poi- 
son of the fabled Lotos. 

From beneath their feet the red-eyed 
peccary scuttles with angry grunts; 
every covert is alive and scintillant with 
birds whose plumage glows with the 
metallic luster of inimitable dyes. 

Perchance, half-hidden by the sinu- 
osities and involutions of vines and 
creepers that strangle each other as 
they climb upward for light and life, 
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the party comes upon a gateway—an 
arch—the wall of a forgotten temple. 

A moment these rude men of a later 
age gaze in stupid wonder at the frag- 
ment, carven with undecipherable and 
intricate designs, a valance of lace 
wrought from the obdurate stone itself. 

There is a yell of astonishment and 
fear. 

For behind the gateway a curious 
sailor, pressing eagerly before the rest, 
has stumbled upon that which means 
more to them than the monuments of a 
vanished race. 

Here—here it is! 

Look! This circle of blackened rocks, 
this trench filled with charred ashes, 
these human thigh-bones, cracked like 
the marrow bones of a stalled ox. 

The paradise has become a hell. 

To the rear, you men that have 
muskets, while the mate, with the cap- 
tain’s shotgun, moves in front. 

Draw your knives, you that are with- 
out firearms; pick up a club, a heavy 
stone knotted into a neckerchief if 
nothing better offers. 

Steadily now, back to the boats—and 
prav they be found as they were left! 

Was that a human form which 
moved, glimpsed for an instant, and 
then lost behind the broad, spiked 
leaves of the giant cactus? 

Or was it fancy? Have the relics of 
that cannibal feast made them fear 
their own shadows? 

No, by Heaven! 

Close up, here! Back to back! 

A huddle of shrieking men, trans- 
fixed by encompassing arrow-flights, ex- 
ultant yells, the rush of lithe, naked 
bodies, the thud of clubs, and then a 
weird, monotonous song of triumph 
which dies away upon the higher slopes. 

In vain the dingy whale ship stands 
off and on. In vain the captain scans 
with his glass the deserted beach and 
the spiral of fat black smoke which as- 
cends from the interior. 

In vain the distant thud of the signal 
gun smites the sunny peaks. It is heard 
only by the gorged watchers among the 
rocks. 

Another tragedy has been added to 
the innumerable tragedies of the Gulf. 

As the maroons of Jamaica defied 
england for more than a century, these 
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cannibals have defied Mexico, and even 
stronger powers which have sought to 
break them. 

They remain to this day a blot upon 
our boasted civilization—an unpardon- 
able anachronism. 

* * * * 

But had the Juarez party—had Roth 
and Wessel met such a fate as has been 
described ? 

It was a question the cousins asked 
themselves as Island Diablo rose from 
the long swell of the Gulf upon the 
bow of the pearling schooner they had 
chartered. 

The coast Indian, Antonio, 
crooked his lean forefinger at it with a 
grunt long before their eyes, impover- 
ished by the tax which civilization 
levies upon the sense of sight, could de- 
serv the speck. 

They had found Antonio at Guaymas. 
A pearl fisher, he knew the Gulf as few 
knew it. The influence of the priest, 
backed by a sufficient bribe and a prom- 
ise that he would not be asked to leave 
the vessel, had finally enlisted his ser- 
vices. 

The expedition consisted of a round 
dozen of men, counting Fielding and 
Plasted. 

They were armed with high power 
magazine rifles and a Colt machine gun. 
The schooner was equipped with a rapid 
fire Nordenfeldt, capable of throwing a 
one pound shell three miles with accu- 
racy. It was in charge of an ex-gunner 
of the Olympia. 

At Guaymas they had received news 
of the flight of Spurzheim and the 
shooting of the Reddington man, who 
was reported dead. 

Amelia Hoff and the Oakland house- 
hold had also vanished. 

The police of the country were look- 
ing high and low for the fugitives and 
their victim, Ethel Fanshaw. 

It may seem strange, in view of 
Fielding’s interest in Miss Fanshaw, 
that he should have elected to leave the 
city in which news of her fate might 
be first expected, for an expedition that 
would cut him off from communication 
with the world for an indefinite time. 

But in San Francisco he could do 
nothing but wait, and inactivity was 
death to him. , 
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_ The conquest of Island Diablo and 
the discovery of its secret not only of- 
fered work in accordance with his char- 
acter and temperament, but the one 
thing he now lived for—revenge. 

Indeed, since his terrible experience 
in the House of Lazarus and the dis- 
appearance of the woman he loved, 
Fielding’s character had undergone a 
marked change—a change so radical as 
to make his cousin tremble for his 
reason. | 

Possessed by a single purpose, the 
Rough Rider had brushed aside what 
looked like insurmountable obstacles as 
if they had been mere cobwebs. 

The intendante of the port of Guay- 
mas had made trouble for them on the 
ground that they were in possession of 
arms and equipments contrary to the 
law made by the government to prevent 
traffic with the hostile Yaquis. 

And Fielding had calmly and deliber- 
ately threatened to kill the intendante 
if their sailing was delayed an hour 
through official interference. He meant 
what he said, too. 

He never spoke of Ethel Fapshaw, 
but Plasted was not the less aware that 
she occupied his mind to the exclusion 
of all other subjects, as the mainspring 
of the injury and the revenge upon 
which he brooded. | 

When at length Antonio, the pearl 
fisher, made them see the mass of vol- 
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canic rocks whose secret had been so 
ruthlessly guarded, a fierce joy lighted 
his face. 

“Look, Lem!” he _ exclaimed 
hoarsely. ‘“ There is the accursed spot 
at last! There we shall read the riddle 
of Spurzheim and make him ours! For, 
wheresoever he may hide, I shall seek 
him out, and when I have found 
him 7 
He did not finish the sentence, but 
his hands clenched and his eyes 
gleamed like those of a tiger about to 
spring. 

“Tet us not be too precipitate,” 
counseled Plasted. “To attempt a 
landing by day will warn the enemy, 
and perhaps provoke a fight against we 
know not what odds of numbers or po- 
sition. 

“ But if we effect a landing by night, 
we may secure a base upon the island 
itself from whence to strike inland. 
The schooner may lie close enough in- 
shore to cover us with her gun, if they 
attack.” 

Contrary to the apprehension Plas- 
ted based upon the eagerness of the 
other, Fielding readily acceded to this 
plan. 

The course of the schooner was ac- 
cordingly altered so that her destina- 
tion, if she had been sighted, would re- 
main for the present, at least, a matter 
of conjecture to the islanders. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CONFESSION. 
"TWAS not the dance for which I wove to-night 
The roses in my hair ; 
Not for the eyes that envied, or that praised, 
I gloried to be fair ; 


Not for the mirth I lingered—but the hour 
When mirth was done, and when, 

The faint farewells behind us, you and I 
Should take the path again. 


"Twas for this pausing on the pathway, here 
Amid the fir boughs’ moan ; 
The wind upon our foreheads, you andI - 


In God’s great night alone ! 
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PLAYING A SURE GAME. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


A Christmas story of summer skies, sail boats, and a new way to win a wife. 


R. DICK YARROW’S spare but 

athletic body was neatly clad in 

light colored flannels as he strolled 

from the majestic Moorish porch of the 

Ponce de Leon and made his way slowly 
toward the old fort. 

His face wore a solemn expression, as 
of one who was in deep study. And in 
truth he was. Mr. Yarrow was making 
up his mind. 

It is not every man who takes so 
long to make up his mind as did Mr. 
Yarrow on this occasion, and it may 
also be said, in truth, that Mr. Yarrow 
himself rarely occupied so much time in 
so simple an operation. But the prob- 
lem was unqualifiedly great. 

Reaching the fort, he rounded the 
gloomy old Spanish tower, and the 
gloominess of the tower was reflected in 
his heart. 

Having at last walked out on the 
great sea wall, he stood gazing listlessly 
out on a semi-tropic and dully calm sea. 

Mr. Yarrow then proceeded to take 
from his pocket a letter, which, in view 
of half a dozen tourists or summer vis- 
itors, he read for the hundred and 
tenth time. The letter ran thusly: 


Dearest Dick: 

I am desolate. Oh, wouldn’t this jar 
you? We are going to St. Augustine to 
spend the remainder of the winter. And 
you at Virginia Beach! 

Couldn’t you manage to go to St. Au- 
gustine to be there during the holidays? 
We could contrive to meet occasionally. 
The Rev. Reginald Van Noonck is to ac- 
company us. Ever meet the Reverend? 
He’s the worst that ever happened. But 
he is rich, and mama is determined. 

Oh, why didn’t you go into soap or 
hides or something, instead of literature 
—that bane of all men who don’t read? 
If I was a man I'd swear. But I don’t 
need to, for I know you will when you 
get this. 

But while you are swearing, don’t for- 
get I love only you. Go to St. Augustine 
if you can. 
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The only signature attached to this 
interesting epistle was the letter KE. 
This stood for Eleanor. The other 
name of Eleanor was Thorpe. 

And Mr. Thorpe, the paternal ances- 
tor of Eleanor, was a dealer in hides, 
hence the significance of a few of her 
sentences. 

Mr. Yarrow, as will be seen by the 
fact that he emerged from the Ponce 
de Leon, had come to St. Augustine, 
and the Thorpes had not. Hence the 
gloom in Mr. Yarrow’s heart. 

Having read the letter for the hun- 
dred and eleventh time, Mr. Yarrow re- 
placed it in his pocket. He then said, 
“T will.” 

He stood a few minutes looking out 
to sea, and a porpoise began cavorting. 
Mr. Yarrow then said “I won’t.” 

What the porpoise had to do with it 
neither Mr. Yarrow nor I ever knew. 

In this undecided frame of mind Mr. 
Yarrow strolled further. 

He left the sea wall and wandered 
to the boat landing where old Sammy 
Kloom kept some boats. 

Mr. Sammy Kloom was one of the 
characters of St. Augustine. His black- 
ness was more than black. His smile 
was broader than a smile. His good 
nature was better than good nature. 
And his thrift went far ahead of thrift. 

“ Berry fine day, sah, for de fishin’,” 
said Sammy when the author of seven 
successful novels appeared. “ Yoh try 
yoh hand?” 

“ Sammy, the indecision that now en- 
thralls me impels me to say I don’t 
know. What do you think?” 

“Haw! Haw! Yoh is sutt’nly de 
funnies’ man! W’at I tink? I t’ink 
yoh tak dat boat an’ go fish. Pompano 
bite like debbils now.” 

“ Give us a line.” 

Mr. Kloom knew that “give us a 
line ” meant a great deal more than the 
mere words expressed. 
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It meant a boat, which would put a 
dollar in Mr. Kloom’s pocket. It meant 
a complete outfit for all kinds of fish- 
ing, for Mr. Yarrow was of that nature 
that could brook no sulkiness on the 
part of fish, and if one kind didn’t bite, 
he tried for another. 

It also meant something in the way 
of lunch, and a bottle that must come 
from a well hoarded stock, and must be 
charged for accordingly. So, with his 
bland and expansive smile broadening 
and expanding till it seemed as though 
Mr. Kloom was trying to lose the upper 
portion of his “ haid,” he set about try- 
ing to outfit the visitor. 

While Mr. Kloom prepared the 
tackle, Mr. Yarrow read that letter for 
the hundred and twelfth time, and 
then said “damn” with emphasis. 

There was a small sailing boat, a sort 
of cross between an underfed catboat 
and a half grown sloop, with a wide, 
flat bottom, a broad beam, plenty of 
room to move around in, and a spring 
that eternally bubbled up from its 
bows. 

As for that, ’most all of Sammy’s 
boats leaked. 

The name of this boat was Hypatia, 
and the newness of the painted name as 
compared with the dingy dullness of 
the sides was in a way an explanation 
that Sammy had been sailing it under 
the name of Dove, which Mr. Yarrow 
pronounced too commonplace, and re- 
christened the monstrosity Hypatia, a 
name hideously out of keeping with the 
flat and unpoetical contour of the craft. 

Mr. Yarrow was, if nothing else, hu- 
morous in-his ideas. That was what 
made his books sell. | 

Having received from Mr. Kloom all 
that was coming to him, the young au- 
thor set sail. 

Sailing the Hypatia was not exhaust- 


ing work. Yarrow hauled up the sail, 


fastened the sheets, and sat down to 
read Eleanor’s letter again. ' 

Then he lolled back in the stern and 
leaned his head backward in his clasped 
hands. . 

“Of all the fools on earth that are 
not dead, but are still competent to per- 
form idiotic things, I am the worst,” 
he said. “ There’s that story to be fin- 
ished before February, and here’s me 
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with not ambition enough to fill a foun- 
tain pen with ink. 

“ But I’ve got to decide this thing. I 
love Nell Thorpe. 1 am positive that 
she loves me. I am equally positive 
that neither her self-made papa nor her 
proud mama will approve of me for a 
son-in-law. Can’t say I blame them any, 
but it smarts just the same. 

“ Now, let’s see. Thorpe’s income, at 
the very least, is fifty thousand a year. 
Mrs. Thorpe is rich in her own right. 
I have about a thousand a year from 
my mother’s estate, and what I make 
with my pen—no, my _ typewriter. 
Richard Yarrow, go home and forget 
it.’ 

But these things are not forgotten so 
easily. He did not go home. He fum- 
bled with a lot of fishing tackle and 
pretended to fish. A small tarpon took 
hook, line, pole, and all while he was 
reading Eleanor’s letter again. 

' Mr. Yarrow sailed and sailed, but did 
no more fishing. He headed for the 
southeast. He at last passed out of 
sight of St. Augustine. The mainland 
of Florida was a hazy line. 

And then he saw an island. It was a 
miserable affair, about two acres in ex- 
tent, having a few palmettos growing in 
the center. 

Its very solitude appealed to Mr. 
Yarrow. He went ashore. 

He strolled about the island. Per- 
haps turtles laid their eggs in the sand. 
Perhaps beautiful ibises came there to 
rest. Perhaps flamingoes and pelicans 
had their habitat somewhere. . 

But Mr. Yarrow saw none of these. 
He saw simply sand, sand, dreary sand. 

He sat down in this sand and 
scrawled the name of a girl therein. 

“Gosh! How hot this sand is!” he 
said. 

Then he walked around some more. 

“Til do it,” he finally said. “Tl go 
back to New York and beard the lion 
in his den—I mean in his hide ware- 
house. [ll have my say even if he kicks 
me out. I can’t do any more work with- 
out Nell. With her Pll carve out a 
name and fortune to beat the band.” 

Having settled this much, Mr. Yar- 
row sailed back. It was late in the 
afternoon when he reached Sammy 
Kloom’s wharf. 
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“Had any luck, sah? ” asked the 
boatman. 

“Yes. I had a whale on, but it was 
so big it took the pole. I had to let go 
to save my life.” 

Mr. Kloom doubled up and foared 
out his laughter. Mr. Yarrow paid him 
for the lost tackle and strolled again to 
the old fort. 

He scraped his heels on the coquina 
path, and snapped leaves from the 
ferns as he passed. He went out on the 
sea wall once more, and then stood still 
and stared. 

Yaiking with that business-like air 
assumed by men who wish to appear 
forgetful of all business was Mr. 
Thorpe, and parading majestically be- 
side him was Mrs. Thorpe. 

They were buying things. That is, 
they had been, for Mrs. Thorpe carried 
palm fans, Florida beans, and alligator 
teeth, all nicely hidden in a bag. 

Behind them came a pretty girl, full 
of life, fun, and purity. That is, so far 
as her character was concerned. She 
was not so choice always of her gram- 
mar. 

And with her walked a tall, thin, 
cadaverous individual, ten years her 
senior, dressed in the conventional 
black of a minister. - | 

“That must be Van Noonck,” mut- 
tered Yarrow. “ He’s a fine match for 
a girl that can swim a mile.” 

Mr. Yarrow strolled in a direction 
that made it impossible for them to 
miss him. 

Mr. Thorpe held out his hand. He 
asked Yarrow when he arrived. Mrs. 
Thorpe stared, for she had an idea she 
knew why he had come. 

“Why, Dick Yarrow!” exclaimed 
Eleanor, assuming the greatest sur- 
prise. “ You at St. Augustine? Been 
here long?” 

“No, not many days. Nice place.” 

“ We came this morning. Permit me 
—Mr. Yarrow, Rev. Mr. Van Noonck. 
A friend of papa’s.’” ” 

“ Yes, and I hope of his daughter’s,” 
added Mr. Van Noonck, squinting his 
eyes under his glasses. 

“Surest thing you’ know,” 
Eleanor. 
ing around here?” 

“ Lots of it. [ll take you out.” 


said 
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“Is it dangerous sailing?” asked Mr. 
Van Noonck. 

“Same as anywhere. If the boat is 
safe, it is safe in any water. Kloom has 
some good boats.” 

“ Who is Kloom?” asked Eleanor. 

“Friend of mine. Has a yacht club 
of his own. [ll show you.” 

“Thanks, awfully. What a lovely old 
fort. My twenty-two Smith & Wesson 
would put holes all over it.” 

“Yes, but when it was built there 
were no twenty-two Smith & Wes- 
son’s.” 

Mr. Van Noonck clearly did not like 
this light and meaningless talk. 

“The history of this place is worthy 
of concentrated thought,” he remarked. 
“Though called Fort Marion now, the 
ancient name of the fortress was San- 
Marco. In 1565 its construction was be- 
gun by Menendez de Aviles. It is 
clearly a type | of the oldest Spanish 
forts, and 

“ Almost as Moorish as the Ponce de 
Leon,” said Eleanor. “ Will you join 
us, Mr. Yarrow? It is only a stroll.” 

Mr. Yarrow would. They visited the 
old slave market. Mr. Van Noonck gave 
the history of slavery in Florida, and 
Yarrow looked things into the girl’s 
eyes. 

That night Mr. Yarrow made oppor- 


‘tunities. 


He lay in wait for Mr. Thorpe, 
caught him on his way out from din- 
ner, and asked for a few minutes of his 
time. Mr. Thorpe blinked, but con- 
sented. 

In a secluded corner of the smokine- 
parlor Yarrow had Mr. Thorpe pinned 
down. 

“Mr. Thorpe,” he said, “I won’t 
waste your time. [Jl talk fast. ‘But I 


want to marry Nell.” 


“Eh! Oh—yes, that’s fast enough to 
suit anybody. "But you can’t.” 

“Yes, I can. I’m old enough. I’m 
getting ‘to be a big man now. And I 
earn my own living.” 

Mr. Thorpe smiled grimly. He 
rather liked the voung.man. His man- 
ner of saving things was different from 
that of the men who fawned on Mr. 
Thorpe, and almost whispered their in- 
telligences lest the great leather mer- 
chant be annoyed. 
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““T know that. But you don’t earn 
enough, and it isn’t steady. I admit 
that the profession is honorable, even 
lofty. But dammit, what a girl wants 
now is money. Eleanor spends more in 
a year than you make.” 

“But if she was willing, and we 
started right, I’ve got enough to keep 
us from asking help of you. We could 
add to that. And my books are success- 
ful.” 

“Pah! I’m not afraid of your asking 
help! I’d give you a lift now if you 
asked it. It isn’t that. Mrs. Thorpe has 
set her heart on Eleanor marrying Van 
Noonck. Now, between you and me Van 
Noonck is an ass. But he is very rich. 
And it is riches that count with Mrs. 
Thorpe.” 

“ Then there is no hope?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Can’t we have a talk with Mrs. 
Thorpe and Eleanor?” 

“Sure. Come along.” 

In one of the finest parlors they 
found Mrs. Thorpe, Nell, and Mr. Van 
Nooneck. Mrs. Thorpe looked up in 
severe surprise when she saw Yarrow. 

“ What d’ye think?” blurted out Mr. 
Thorpe. “The boy wants to marry 
Nell!” 

“Oh, I am amazed!” said Mr. Van 
Noonck. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s amazemcnt was too 
deep for words. She simply stared at 
Nell, and then at Yarrow. 

“Hear what I said?” blurted the 
self-made Mr. Thorpe. “He wants to 
marry Nell.” 


“Preposterous! How dare he! 
When we were so kind—to ”? 

“ Mama!” 

This from Eleanor herself brought a 
pause. 


“You know what I mean. Mr. Yar- 
row is a gentleman and all that, but— 
this—is impossible.” 

“I don’t see why!” said Nell. “ Mr. 
Yarrow—Mr. Yarrow—oh—I love Mr. 
Yarrow.” 

‘““That’s business,” said Mr. Thorpe. 

‘Let this painful interview come to 
a close,’ said Mrs. Thorpe, rising to 
the extreme height of her lately found 
dignity. “I am weary of it. Mr. Van 
Noonck is a gentleman who devotes his 
life to the poor.” 
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“ Yes, but Il want a man who will de- 
vote his life to me. Me! I propose to 
be the z¢ in this case.” 

“Silence! You are vulgar. Permit 
me.” 

And Mrs. Thorpe, realizing that the 
sea was getting deeper, sailed majes- 
tically out of the room. Mr. Van 
Noonck spoke to Eleanor, and with a 
glance that meant “do something,” 
cast at Yarrow, she accofnpanied the 
clergyman from the room. 

“1’m sorry for you, boy,” said Mr. 
Thorpe. “ Danged if I ain’t. Have a 
drink? What’ll it be? Oh, yes. Well, 
drink hearty. Now you see the ways of 
women. I can’t do a thing. Not a 
thing. If it was a Greaser down in 
Argentina trying to sell a ship load of 
hides, I could think of something. But 
with a woman, and that woman Mrs. 
Thorpe!” 

And he threw up his hands. 

“ Then personally you have no objec- 
tion to me?” 

“Oh, as to that, I say you are a gen- 
tleman and a good fellow. But I think 
—well, what the mischief is it what I 
think? Mrs. Thorpe does the thinking 
for the family in all such matters. Bet- 
ter forget it and find another girl. 
Some one—er—some one more like 
yourseif.” 

“ Tuh, I thank you. I want to say, 
however, that so long as Nell loves me, 
and remains unmarried, I shall not lose 
hope.” 

“ You will not meet her? ” 

“Every time I get a chance.” 

Then Mr. Thorpe turned angry. 

“ What do you mean by that? You 
will see her against my commands! My 
commands, sir, as regards my family, 
shall be respected! ” 

This, after his statement that Mrs. 
Thorpe was the power, made Yarrow 
smile, whereat Mr. Thorpe became 
still more angry. It all ended with hard 
words, and Yarrow, filled with wounded 
pride and discouraged love, went off to 
the billiard room. 

It was not pleasant at the Ponce de 
Leon after that for either Eleanor or 
Yarrow. 

They saw each other frequently, but 
always at a distance. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorpe had held a secret and strenuous 
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session. The verdict was that Yarrow 
was impossible. Mr. Van Noonck, with 
his million, was the man. 

So Yarrow saw Van Noonck strolling 
with Nell, and Nell saw Yarrow discon- 
solately sailing the Hypatia. 

Yet Yarrow held on, hoping that 
something would happen to given him a 
chance to confer with Nell. 

It was the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber. Fortunately it was a clear, balmy 
day. Yarrow had about determined to 
go, but lingered still with that bull-dog, 
hang-on spirit that had been a charac- 
teristic of him since birth. 

He thought he would take a sail in 
the Hypatia. 

“?Pears lak a fine day, sah,” re- 
marked Mr. Kloom, as he brought out 
the necessary tackle. “’Pears lak them 
would have a fine sail.” 

“ Yes, anybody that goes out. Who is 
going?” 

“Yoh fren’s. Mars’r Thohpe an’ he 
lady, an’ lill miss an’ de fun’ral man.” 

“ Are they? What in?” 

‘In de Surf, sah.” 

The Surf was a larger and better boat 
than the Hypatia, but for some reason 
did not appeal to Yarrow. Probably it 
was because the boat was too large to be 
sailed by himself, and he never wanted 
a boatman. 

Yarrow looked off across the expanse 
of water. There was just a good sailing 
breeze. 

“Say, Kloom, what’s the name of 
that island off there—to the south- 
east?” 

“Yoh mean dat sandy key? Dat’s 
Rat Island.” 

“ Any rats on it?” 

“ Ain’t never been none, sah, since I 
knowed.” 

“ That must be the reason it is called 
Rat Island. Say, Kloom, ever see as 
much as that?” 

Sammy Kloom’s eyes opened wide, 
and then watered. Yarrow had taken 
a roll of bills from his pocket, and 
Kloom could see a brand new silver 
certificate for twenty dollars on the 
outside. 

“Golly! You is rich!” 

“ Kloom, watch me! ” 

With cold exactness Yarrow proceed- 
ed to count out five twenties. 
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Mr. Kloom seemed to shrivel up. His 
lips worked convulsively. Aside from 
the value in his boats, this was more 
money than Mr. Kloom could call on at 
any one time. And most of his boats, 
like the Hypatia, were beyond selling. 

“V’se watchin’ all raight, but—whar 
I come in?” 

“Listen. You say they are going 
sailing to-day. It’s a fine day, with 
every indication of a fine night. Now, 
there’s a hundred dollars. If you do 
just what I want done you'll get that 
hundred.” 

“1 cain’t kill nobody, sah! ” 

Kloom said it with regret. 

“JT don’t want you to kill anybody. I 
want you to go to Rat Island, and— 
you know the water around there is 
shallow—when you get near, I want 
you to kick the sea plug out of the 
Surf.” 

“‘ Goshermighty ! ” 

“Understand? You are not to say 
anything about this. But as you reach 
the island kick loose the plug, and then 
make the island for safety.” 

“ Huh! Dat’s a fine t’ing, but what 
we gwine do? Ain’t no boat passes Rat 
Island fur foh days!” 

“Vl take care of that. You watch 
out for me and the Hypatia.” 

Mr. Kloom seemed to have a rush of 
understanding to the head. He doubled 
up, and as his face and body became con- 
vulsed with all sorts of contortions his 
loud roar of merriment startled Mr. 
Thorpe and his party, just emerging 
from the shadow of some giant ferns on 
the old fort road. 

“I’m going up to the hotel. Don’t 
forget—don’t send any one else with 
the party, and don’t fail to kick out 
that sea plug.” 

“Dat ar sea plug’s gwine come out, 
I reckon,” said Mr. Kloom. 

In Mr. Thorpe’s party all was gaiety 
except in Nell’s bewitching face. She 
pouted. Mr. Van Noonck was calm and 
severe, and good and useless as usual. 

Mr. Thorpe, believing his troubles 
were over, thought of retiring and buy-. 
ing 8 place in Florida where he could 
have yachting and fishing and hunting 
the year round. Mrs. Thorpe, who sel- 
dom lost a trick, saw Yarrow moving 
off, and frowned as she tried to figure 
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out what was afoot with that young 
man. 

It was, as the historian has averred, 
a beautiful day for a sail. The ecstasy 
of the Rev. Van Noonck took so strong 
a hold on him that he really said “ By 
ginger!” when Sammy Kloom let the 
Surf go merrily out on the beautiful 
blue-green sea. 

Mrs. Thorpe sat dignified and dry in 
the stern. It was a cabin boat with 
open cock-pit. 

Mr. Kloom was a born sailor. His 
smile as he measured the distance from 
where he stood to the sea plug was of a 
dimension unfit for publication. And he 
saw the hundred good American dollars 
looming up on the horizon. 

** Ah, to sail thus smoothly on life’s 
summer sea!” quoth the Rev. Mr. Van 
Noonck. “ We, my dear, will ever strive 
to have our sea smooth and with no 
waves of adversity, only ripples of 
mirth and pleasure.” 

Miss Thorpe, who could not imagine 
a ripple of mirth connected with Mr. 
Van Noonck, saw a tarpon, caught by a 
fisherman without any poetry about 
him, leap from the water. 

‘“ It’s too strenuous to strive,” she 
said, and Mr. Van Noonck thought 
things. 

“This is really delightful,” observed 
Mrs. Thorpe. “I love the sea—in its 
milder moods.” 

“T love it always,” said Nell. 

“ Ah, but it plays tricks,” remarked 
Mr. Thorpe. “I remember when we 
were going from Buenos Ayres to—— 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, don’t tell 
that again. I’ve heard it a million 
times. Look out there, Mr. Kloom! 
The boom! Mr. Kloom! The boom! 
That’s poetry.” 

Mr. Van Noonck thought it was cold, 
hard prose when the boom swung and 
caught him under the left ear. The 
ear remained left, but his hat went sail- 
ing o’er the boundless sea. 

“Why didn’t you call to Mr. Van 
Noonck about the boom instead of to 
Mr. Kloom?” asked Mrs. Thorpe. 

“Because,” said Nell mildly, “ Mr. 
Kloom had the boom.” 

Meanwhile the smile on Mr. Kloom’s 
face was gaining alarming dimensions. 

He studied the girl. He studied the 
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father and the mother of the girl. 
Above all, and more than all, he studied 
Mr. Van Noonck. 

“ Dat ar sea plug gotter come out,” 
he muttered to himself. 

It was certainly a delightful sail. 
Nothing can equal a calm day in 
Florida waters at the same time of 
year New England is having Christmas, 
with snow and ice and bells and frozen 
ears. 

A calm, dry day in December or Jan- 
uary, a boat that sailed as well as the 
Surf, and with a boatman like Sammy 
Kloom—this is a combination to pro- 
voke.a reveling among the gods. 

Anastasia Island sank out of sight 
as the Surf plowed her way along. 

Nell wanted to fish. Every time Mr. 
Kloom had taken out a sailing party 
some one had wanted to fish. He al- 
ways had tackle and bait. Nell fished. 
Mr. Van Noonck looked on disapprov- 
ingly. It was not seemly, he thought, 
for women to fish or hunt or play golf. 
Had he known that Nell held the rec- 
ord for long distance swimming, clay 
pigeon ‘shooting, and hurdle jumping 
for women, he might have looked more 
severe, but that seemed scarcely pos- 
sible. 

Nell caught a fish. It was of the 
long, lean kind that does things. 

Fish are much like men. A fat, 
wabbly, sloppy-weather fish will permit 
himself to be caught, and begin to gasp 
as soon as he is out of the water. But 
your lean, wiry, tough customer starts 
to tangle up things at once. You get 
a run for your money with a long, lean 
fish. 

Mr. Van Noonck, now bareheaded, 
became anxious about his coat. He was 
worth a million, but that coat cost 
forty dollars. 

And the fish, aided somehow by a 
kick from the big flat sole of Sammy 
Kloom’s shoe, smacked. Mr. Van 
Noonck amidships, and left a slimy 
mark across the breast of his immacu- 
late coat. 

Mr. Van Noonck was grieved. His 
ancestors on the female side had not 
done such things. 

Fishing over, the sail was resumed. 
Rat Island loomed up ahead, as much 
as a flat, sandy waste can loom. 
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‘What place is that?” asked } Nell. 
“Dat are Rat Island, missy,” said 


Mr. Kloom. 

“My! My! My! I am getting my 
feet wet!” cried Mr. Van Noonck. “I 
do really believe the boat is leaking!” 

“She am leakin’ fur fair,” said Mr. 
Kloom. 

“You don’t mean to say you brought 
us out in a leaky boat!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorpe angrily. 

“I ain’t brought out no leaky boat. 
Dat boat done got leaky out hyah. Now 
I jak know what to do.” 


“ Will it sink? ” gasped Nell. 
“Shoh to. Cyan’t help it.” 
“Make the island! Make the 


island!” shouted Mr. Thorpe. 

“T cyan’t make no island. I go fur 
dat islan’ shoh.” 

Without explaining that fine distinc- 
tion between making an island and ar- 
riving at one, Mr. Kloom sent the Surf 
hard to shore, and she soon had herself 
firmly fixed in the sand. 

Mr. Thorpe splashed into the water, 
picked Mrs. Thorpe up in his arms, and 
walked ashore in water three feet deep. 

Lleanor waited to see what Mr. Van 
Noonck would do. That gentleman be- 
yan taking off his shoes. 

“T don’t wish to get wet,” he said. 
“ I shall divest myself of my shoes and 
stockings, roll up my trousers, and then 
will wade.” 

“Sammy, your back,’ said Miss 
Thorpe as Mr. Kloom passed, and she 
was soon riding safely to dry land. 

Nothing could exceed the grief of 
Mr. Kloom, the anxiety of Mrs. Thorpe, 
and the laughter of Mr. Thorpe. Some- 
how, unexpectedly, it struck him on the 
comical side. 

“T don’t see what you are laughing 
at!’’ said Mrs. Thorpe severely, as Mr. 
Van Noonck came laboriously ashore 
carrying his shoes-and stockings. 

“T don’t either! I don’t either! But 
oh, it’s great sport!” 

They gathered under the palmettos 
and waited. Mr. Kloom did a prodig- 
ious amount of wading around the 
Surf. Te shook his head solemnly, but 
there she was, the tide rising, and the 
unfortunate boat beyond relief. 

As he came ashore, the self-made hide 
dealer caught him by the arm. 
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“Look here!” he said. 
thing to eat on board? ” 

“ Not a t’ing, sah!” 

“Qh! Is that darned writer fellow 
going to bring some?” 

“Sah?” gasped Mr. Kloom. 

“T say, is that darned writer fellow 
Yarrow, going to bring us grub? ” 

“ Tiow, I lak to know? ” moaned Mr. 
Kloom. 

“Look here! I saw you and him 
talking. I saw you kick that cussed 
plug. Now, I like a game as well as any 
one, but this is going too far. How 
much did you get for this trick?” 

“T ain’ got nuthin’. I dunno w’at 
yoh talk. G’wan!” 

It was a weary afternoon, although 
the air was fine. If one had wished for 
an ocean resting place, where balmy 
and bracing breezes could be felt from 
all sides, no spot superior to Rat Island 
could be selected. 

But these people had not been in 
search of an ocean resting place. 

“We must get home to-night!” 
moaned Mrs. Thorpe. “I’ve invited the 
bishop, the judge, Mr. and Mrs. Wind- 
sor, and dll the Deal set for a Christmas 
dinner to-morrow. What shall I do?” 

“Oh, they'll get the dinner. It’s 
ordered. We’ll be out of it unless some- 
thing happens. And I think something 
will,” said Mr Thorpe. 

“TI think,” remarked Mr. Van 
Noonck, “I will retire into the clump 
of palmettos and pray for ”? 

“ There’s a sail!” shouted Nell. 

Mr. Van Noonck did not retire into 
the palmettos. He went shrieking to 
the shore, waving his arms frantically. 
The others followed, Mrs. Thorpe with 
great eagerness, but the calmness of 
Mr. Thorpe was beyond belief. 

The dilapidated Hypatia sailed along 
on an even line with the island shore. 

“ Dick! Dick! Take us off! Our boat 
is sunk!” shouted Nell. 

“Hello! That you? That you, Mr. 


“Got any- 


Thorpe? That you, Mrs. Thorpe? 
That you, Mr. Van Noonck? ” 
“ Accident—hungry!” yelled Mr. 


Thorpe. “Come and help us.” 

The Hypatia swung round and Mr. 
Yarrow stood up. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said. 
“Tam about to make a speech.” 
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“We've got a Christmas dinner on 
for to-morrow! This is the twenty- 
fourth of December!” shouted Mr. 
Thorpe. 

“Just so,” replied Yarrow calmly. 
“ Like a life insurance company, I have 
several options to place before you, 
none of which need be delayed, but can 
be taken advantage of at once. I have 
in the Hypatia, a goodly boat from my 
friend Kloom’s stable, a turkey, some 
bread, some coffee, some celery, some 
‘yams, oh, everything for a Christmas 
dinner. We can, if you choose, spend 
Christmas on the island and talk mat- 
ters over. Or, if my company is not de- 
sirable, I will generously donate the 
stuff and depart.” 

“But we must go! You must take 
us!” wailed Mrs. Thorpe. 

“Just so. I was coming to another 
option. This island is flat and lable to 


be wet if the water is rough. The Hy- © 


patia is a beautiful boat and can reach 
Mr. Kloom’s yacht mooring in a few 
hours. I assume you wish to go to your 
Christmas dinner. I was wise and 
brought mine with me. Now, if you in- 
sist that I take you back, I must first 
obtain my pay.” 

“Name it! Tl give you a thou- 
sand!” said Mr. Thorpe, with some- 
thing suspiciously like a grin. 


“1 don’t want a thousand. I want: 


Nell.” - 

“Gracious goodness!” howled Mrs. 
Thorpe. “ What a monster!” 

“Tl take you all back if it’s a go!” 
came a shout from the Hypatia. 
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“Tt is ridiculous!” said Mr. Van 
Noonck. 

“Why is it? Others have been sacri- 
ficed for their parents’ sake, why not 
I?” asked Nell. © 

Mr. Thorpe grinned again. 

“That fellow’s all right,” he said. 
“* Any man that can trick me like this is 
a good one and will get along. I say, 
out there! How much did you offer 
KXloom to kick out that plug?” 

‘A cold hundred!” 

“Come and get your girl! I want a 
piece of that turkey.” 

“Mr. Van Noonck is there. I don't 
take any chances in a game like this. 
He’s got to marry us now or you stay 
where you are.” 

“Gad! He plays a sure game!” said 
Mr. Thorpe. “ It’ll be a Christmas pres- 
ent for him, all right. Well, Van 
Noonck, [ guess you'll have to do it.” 

x % * * 


A self-made man admires resource- 
fulness in others. The writer fellow 
had played them a trick and won. 

Mrs. Thorpe wept a little, and Mr. 
Van Noonck did everything but swear. 
But Sammy Klioom went out and man- 
aged the Hypatia, while Yarrow went 
ashore. 

Under the palmettos the clergyman 
made Yarrow and Nell man and wife, 
and the journey home began. The 
Christmas party dinner was a success, 
and Mrs. Yarrow was introduced. 

And Sammy Kloom bought himself a 
new outfit of clothes and prayed for an- 
other writer man to come his way. 


A COMMUTATION OF. SENTENCE. 


MISCHIEVOUS Cupid, once upon a day, 
While looking for a target for his dart, 
Caught sight of me, and then to my dismay 
Aimed straight and true and pierced me to the heart. - 


His wanton cruelty I swore he’d rue. 
I tried him ; judge and jury both was I ; 
And “ guilty” was the verdict stern but true ; 
Without delay I sentenced him to die. 


But all my bitter wrath was changed to joy, 
When my sweetheart, appealing, took his part, 

And now he’s “ up for life”—the roguish boy, 
Imprisoned here forever in my heart ! 
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WHEN I WAS CZAR.’ 


BY ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
Author of “ By Right of Sword,” “ A Dash for a Throne,” ete. 


The thrilling expériences of an American when he undertook a delicate mission on behalf of the 
Russian emperor. : 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOVE WILL HAVE ITS WAY. 


RINCE KALKOV was an opponent 
with whom it was dangerous to 
hesitate and fatal to appear discon- 
certed, so I shook myself up as quickly 
as I could and answered with a smile: 

“'That’s a very plausible story, your 
highness, but if you can do all this, 
why are you here? It’s not for your 
health, is it, or from any newly born af- 
fection or solicitude for us?” 

“No. I have made no such pretense,” 
he said dryly. 

“Then why?” 

* Because it will be less troublesome 
to recover the papers directly through 
you than indirectly from Mr. Marvyn. 
1 merely wish you to see that they will 
be recovered, one way or the other.” 

“Then I think you'd better go to 
work indirectly, prince,” I said, in a 
very deliberate tone. “If I don’t accept 
implicitly the explanation you’ve just 
given, don’t blame me. You must set it 
down against that knack of yours to 
say one thing and mean another. Yes, 
I+think on the whole it had better be in- 
directly. I see a little flaw in your 
plan.” 

“Had we not better avoid person- 
alities and insults, M. Denver?” 

“ You mean about your little knacks ? 
Is that an insult? I thought it was a 
canon of European diplomacy according 
to Talleyrand—that language is given 
us to conceal our thoughts. I meant it 
as an explanation, not an insult.” 

“You prefer to meet these charges ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I don’t see any difficulty in 
them. As for the murder charge, I hap- 


*This story began in the June issue of THE ARGOSY. 


pen to have at command the evidence of 
the man who was with Vastic at the - 
time—and he can prove I acted in self 
defense.” 

“The testimony of a fugitive Nihil- 
ist,” he rapped out. 

“True, but still testimony; and as 
I’m an American, it will have to be a 
fair and open trial. There is also 
Mile. Helga’s evidence. Yes, on the 
whole I’m disposed to take that risk. 

“ As to the treason business—do you 
really think you'd better prove that? 
It was your idea that I should play the 
part of emperor, and you furnished me 
with forged documents and other lies to 
get those papers back; and as you're 
making it an international matter, it 
would make rather an awkward story. 

“Still, do as you like. But you 
haven’t frightened me. I don’t think 
there’s a bullet in the cartridge. Go 
right ahead, anyway; pull the trigger 
and we'll see.” 

‘TI can do what I have said, neverthe- 
less, monsieur.” 

“Possibly you think so—possibly, I 
say. But I don’t agree with you. You 
see, my father is not only a rich man, 
but has a heap of influence at the White 
House. ~ 

“If I remember, too, he has a bit of 
a grievance against Russia; and he’d 
make things hum a lot if you monkey 
with me. I hadn’t thought of bringing 
him into it, but I believe it would be the 
best thing. Helga and I were trying to 
think of the best way out when you 
came, and I’m hanged if I don’t think 
you’ve given me just the cue I wanted.” 

* You think, perhaps, he could save 
the mademoiselle ? ” . 
The siz back numbers will be mailed to any address 
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“QOne thing at a time; and for the 
moment we’re talking about my case. 
Yes *—I spoke with intentional slow- 
ness, as if thinking it out—‘ yes, I 
shall cable him to hurry over. I wonder 
I never thought of it. 

“If I can’t get to the emperor, he 
can, right away; and if he don’t make 
it an international affair inside two 


_ Shakes, then I don’t know my own 


father. That treason charge was just 
a lovely thought of yours, prince.” 

The prince rose. I had turned the 
tables on him at his own bluff, but like 
a good player he kept his end up. 

“We do not allow prisoners to have 
the use of our telegraphs, monsieur,” he 
said hastily. . 

“The embassy can send it in cipher. 
Same thing,” I replied, unconcerned. 
“The worse you make things for me, 
the bigger the fuss when it does get 
out.” 

He turned from me to Helga. 

“You will go back to your cell, and 
you and M. Denver will not meet again, 
mademoiselle,” he declared, like the 
bully he was. 

“T am quite ready,” she answered, not 
flinching a hair’s breadth; “ now that I 
have heard what is to happen ”—and 
she rose and met his look steadily. 

And we stood thus a space in silence. 

Both sides recogitized that the situa- 
tion was just bluff. I had shown him 
the rottenness of his position; and he 
knew that, despite my easy words, I was 
anxious to get the thing arranged with- 
out any of the trouble I had outlined. 
And yet neither was willing to take the 
first step down. 

Then I offered him a bridge. 

“Is this worth while, prince?” I 
asked very quietly. 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“I have shown you my hand, and you 
can see it’s a strong one. Why not take 
the card you’ve heen keeping up your 
sleeve. You have one, you know.” 

“ Do you mean you are willing to sub- 
mit to me?” 

“No, indeed I don’t. I’ve shown you 
I can set you at defiance and face the 
worst you can do with absolute confi- 
dence that I shall win. But I’m willing 
to listen to what you came to say. 

“You haven’t given us the proof that 
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Helga’s charge against you in regard to 
her father is mistaken. What’s the 
proof?” 7 

“T can prove it by the man most con- 
cerned.” 

Helga went white to the lips. 

“Name?” I asked curtly. 

“By her own father—Prince Lav- 
alski. He is still living—in Siberia.” 

“My God, my poor father!” cried 
Helga, falling into a chair and covering 
her face with her hands. 

I crossed and laid my hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ Courage, Helga, courage. This may 
be good news, dearest.” 

“It is not good news, monsieur, but 
the worst for his daughter,” continued 
the prince relentlessly. “ You have 
forced me to tell you. His life was 
spared against his wish when his of- 
fenses were proved; and it is by his own 
desire that he has remained in Siberia, 
dead to all who knew him.” 

“It is a lie, a base lie, a lie of lies! ” 
cried Helga, with sudden passion. “ He 
is dead, and you—you, Prince Kalkov, 
are his murderer.” 

“You are ungenerous, even for an 
enemy, mademoiselle,” replied the 
prince, with a bow that was not without 
courtesy and dignity. “ Had you come 
to me openly years ago, I would have 
told you the truth.” 

“Tt is false, and you know it. You 
tried to wreak your malevolence on me. 
You know I speak the truth, just as you 
know you were afraid I should tear the 
mask from your life and ruin you in 
the eyes of the emperor. How can you 
be so hase! ” 

“ The full truth of your father’s case 
was and is known to but two men in the 
empire, mademoiselle: The emperor 
himself is one and I am the other. I 
had and have nothing to fear from any 
disclosure or inquiry.” 

“ God, that such villainy should pros- 
per!” she cried, again with passionate 
vehemence. 

“What I have told you is the truth, 
and I offer you the means to prove my 
words.” 

“What means?” I asked. 

“TI will not dishonor my father by 
even listening further,” exclaimed 
Helga. 
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“Mlle. Helga can communicate with 
her father, or you, monsieur, can go to 
him,” said Kalkov, disregarding her 
protest and turning to me. 

“Yes,” she cried scornfully, “and 
you would get one of your pliant tools 
to answer my letters or personate my 
dead father. I know you and your 
methods too well, monsieur.” 

“T understand your anger, madem- 
oiselle, and pass over your taunts. I 
have offered you the proof I promised. 
I have now said my last word, mon- 
sieur,” he added, turning to me. 

“Can I bring the prince back with 
me?” I asked. 

“Certainly, if he will come. But he 
will not.” 

“No, for then I should see the de- 
ception,” said Helga with scorn; and 
then with a change to eagerness: “ Can 
I go to him?” 

“No, that is impossible!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“There are limits to my powers. I 
cannot send armed escorts to Siberia 
and back to satisfy the doubts of all our 
prisoners.” 

“T can go alone,” declared Helga. 

“ And return—here? ” with a signifi- 
cant lift of the eyebrows. 

“Do you think I would break my 
pledged word?” asked Helga indig- 
nantly. 

“JT have no doubt you would en- 
deavor to keep it. But it is a risk I 
should not feel entitled to take. I re- 
peat, I cannot provide an escort for 
any prisoner for such a distance.” 

“IT would escort her,” I broke in 
quickly. 

He turned and looked at me coldly 
and steadily as he replied deliberately: 

“ You are not her husband yet, mon- 
sieur. And if you were,” he added, after 
pausing, “‘ what greater security should 
1 have for her return?” 

“You want no more than these pa- 
pers, I suppose—if she did not re- 
turn?” 

“If she can persuade her father to 
return, that will be better still. We are 
ready to bury the past.” 

“Your objection, then, is not to 
mademoiselle’s going to find him, but 
only lest, having found him, she should 
still use these documents? ” 
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“ You have stated it precisely. We 
must be absolutely secured on that 
point.” 

“‘Leave me to find the way, then. 
Give me an hour, and either return 
here or I will see you at the palace.” 

“T will return,” he said dryly; “for 
if you do not decide, I shall take the 
other course.” 

With that threat he went away. 

It was a curious situation he left be- 
hind him. Helga had not said a word 
since his pointed sentence in reply to 
my offer to take her to her father, and 
I could not, of course, guess what she 
thought. 

But I knew my own mind very 
clearly; and that is always a circum- 
stance in a two-sided discussion. At the 
same time I was not a little embar- 
rassed. 

Helga was the first to speak. 

“Can it be true, do you think? Or 
is it only anot ier of his schemes? ” 

“It differs a good deal from any 
others—at least, in one point.” 

“T don’t believe. I won’t. I am sure 
it is false. My father was the soul of 
honor and loyalty.” 

“You would at any rate see him.” 

“ Ah, my God, what would I not do 
to see him! ” she cried. 

But I wished to get her away from 
this strenuous mood; so I said with a 
simile: 

“Even comply with his suggested 
condition ? ” 

“IT was not thinking of that. How 
can you?” 

“It would be a long honeymoon 
trip.” 

She shook her head as if my tone 
jarred. 

“ Can’t you see all it means to me?” 

“TI know what it means to- me.” 

“ Don’t!” she exclaimed impatiently. 
“ Be serious.” 

“IT think we’ve been serious long 
enough. Believe me, I know all that 
this portentous news must be to you. 
Pray God it is true, that your father is 
alive. But there are some anxieties we 
can face better with a bright face. So 
smile to me, and say you'll go with me 
to find and bring him back.” 

T held out my hands. 

She hung back a moment, with head 
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averted, and then turned and put her 
hands in mine, her face smiling and her 
eyes dashed with tears. 

“Tt is all so strange,” she said. 

“We Americans are never sticklers 
for forms. We’ll go with a laugh, dear, 
whatever we are destined to find there.” 

“You are so good and so strong,” she 
whispered. 

“No, I am just discovering how 
much better and stronger I shall be 
with—with my wife, Helga,” I whis- 
pered back. 

She came to me then with a sigh and 
a laugh, and lots of blushes, which she 
hid on my shoulder from my eyes as 
well as from the musty, dingy old pris- 
on walls. 

Musty and dingy? Well, no. They 
will never be that in my memory. For 
the sake of that minute they will al- 
ways have a halo in my thoughts, for, 
after all, it was the prison which did 
so much to hasten our happiness. 

And so it was settled; and for the 
time we just lost ourselves, and babbled 
and laughed and sighed and held hands 
and kissed and laughed again—for love 
will have his way, even in a prison with 
all sorts of vague troubles gibbering 
and pranking from the other side of the 
bars. | 

And when I glanced at my watch I 
found we had used up the whole hour 
save some ten minutes. 

The problem which the prince had 
left us was a big one to solve in ten 
minutes; but we only smiled at it, for 
Helga had come round to my view—to 
meet everything with a laugh. And in 
that spirit we faced the prospect of the 
long journey to Siberia. 

When the prince came back I had 
no answer ready for him, of course. 
Helga was to be my wife; and I could 
get no further than that. I was cer- 
tainly in no fit mood to cope with him. 

I suppose he saw the chaotic state of 
my mind; he must have been very blind 
if he did not; for the thought of Helga 
as my wife got in my way and tripped 
me up every moment, so that my an- 
swers to his first questions were given 
almost at random. 

“You have my word of honor that 
the moment we find matters are as you 
say in regard to Prince Lavalski in 
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‘Siberia, the whole of these papers will 
be returned to you. I suppose that will 
satisfy you.” 

“A personal guarantee is at best un- 
substantial,” he returned rudely. 

“‘ Does it seem so to a Russian? It is 
not to an American.” | 

“TI have no choice, it seems. When 
will you start?” he asked. 

‘““ As soon as we are married.” 

“That can be at once—to-night or 
to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow!” exclaimed Helga, in 
dismay at the suddenness of the thing. 

“T suppose we must wait till then if 
we can’t manage it to-night,” I said; 
and she laughed at me. 

“Tt will not be an elaborate cere- 
mony,” said the prince dryly. “ A pris- 
on does not lend itself to scenic effect.” 

“A prison?” said I, surprised in my. 
turn. 

*“* Mademoiselle can only leave here 
as your wife, monsieur.” 

“Then I think we’ll try and manage 
it to-night.” 

“ No, no, to-morrow,” declared Helga 
quickly. 

“ Better to-night—we can spend to- 
morrow in the preparations for the 
long journey,” I answered. “ One can’t 
go to Siberia without clothes, even on 
a honeymoon, you see. We could start 
on the following day.” 

“ But ” her face was wrinkled in 
dismay. 

“ No ‘ buts,’ only smiles, Helga.” 

“T will give the necessary instruc- 
tions,” said the prince, perceiving that 
I should carry the point. 

“We must have witnesses. Mr. 
Siegel will be one of them,” I said. 

‘“* You have the order for his release,” 
replied the prince. “I will wait for you, 
monsieur,” he added, and very consid- 
erately took himself off. 

He had to wait, for Helga still had 
scruples which I had to combat. And 
before I had overcome them his pa- 
tience was exhausted, and he sent a 
messenger in quest of me. 

“Thank God yow’ll be out of here 
in an hour or two, dearest.” 

ce But——_” 

I stopped the protest on her lips. 

Any lover knows how that has to be 
done. She laughed at my eagerness. 
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“ Good, sweetheart. We’ll meet it all 
with a laugh, as we agreed;” and, not 
keeping the prince waiting more than 
another quarter of an hour, I left her 
happy, blushing, loving—and resigned. 

“J have appointed ten o’clock,” he 
said as I joined him. 

“Very well.” I should have said 
“Very well ” if he had named midnight 
or four in the morning. 

“I wish you to understand that I 
shall do all I can to help you—now,” he 
said pointedly. 

“ That’s all right. ” , 

My head was still in the clouds. In 
_ an hour or so Helga would be my wife. 

“I shall wish to know where you will 
be.” 

“ God bless my soul, I hadn’t thought 
about that,” I exclaimed. “ We shall 
stay at the Imperial. Oh, and I’ve no 
clothes! They are at the palace. You 
see, it’s a little sudden.” 

“ My man, Pierre, is at your service, 
monsieur.” 

“JT wish you’d let him get them to 
the Imperial; or shall I 

“IT will see to it. There is one thing, 


of course, M. Denver. You will make . 


no attempt to see his majesty.” 

“T’ve only got an hour and a half.” 

“I mean to-morrow, of course,” he. 
exclaimed testily. 

“No, I’d better not, I suppose.” 

“To-morrow I shall have vour route 
carefully prepared, with full instruc- 
tions to all on the way to help you for- 
ward with all speed.” 

“ Yes, I suppose you’re as anxious as 
I am to get the thing ended and done 
with.” 

“You will find I can be as firm a 
friend as I can be a resolute enemy. I 
wish to be your friend, monsieur, for 
my august master’s sake.” 

“You’ve done pretty well as an 
enemy, prince; let’s hope the future 
will show us the other side.” 

“Then for the present, good-night.” 

“For the present?” 

“<T shall, of course, be at the cere- 
monv.’ 

I didn’t want him there; but as I 
would rather be married to Helga in 
his presence than not married to her 
at all, I said nothing. Besides, I was 
not in a critical mood. 
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I was sufficiently practical to re- 
member to go to the hotel and engage 
rooms; and on the way I stopped at a 
jeweler’s and bought a ring. And, hav- 
ing done that, I hunted up Harold Mar- 
vyn and induced him to consent to be 
at the wedding. 

Then I drove to the prison where 
T'rank Siegel was confined. 

I produced the order for his release, 
arranged all the preliminaries, and 
then told them to show me straight to 
the prisoner, as I wished to take the 

news to him myself. 

“ Hello, what in thunder brings you 
here?” he exclaimed as I entered. 

“T’ve brought the order for your re- 
lease, old man.’ 

His face fell and he looked the re- 
verse of pleased, 

“T hope youre just monkeying. I 
don’t want any release,” he said in a 
tone of such irritation that I laughed. 

“Sorry, but you’ve got to come. [’m 
going to be married in about half an 
hour, and I want you to be best man.” 

He took it so coolly that I could have 
kicked him. 

“ Of course that makes a difference. 
But it strikes me you’re using me some, 
Harper. Who’s the——” 

* You know. Met her in the train.” 

“Oh, the nihilist. Sounds all right. 
Where? ” 

“In the prison.” ~ 

“Gee! That'll make good copy.” 

And that seemed its best recommen- 
dation in his eyes. 

“You take it very lightly,” I said 
with a smile. 

“Well, you see, it’s your marriage, 
not mine.” 

And with that we left the cell. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LAST PRECAUTION. 


_Ir was a quaint ceremony, our mar- 
riage. 

The clock was close on the stroke of 
ten when Siegel and I reached the pris- 
on, and Marvyn was already waiting for 
us in the room in which Helga and I 
had seen each other. 

He shook hands with Siegel and con- 
gratulated him. 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. 


“ On getting in or getting out?” 

“Both,” replied Marvyn, and they 
laughed. 

“This is a queer show,” said Siegel. 

“Denver was never conventional,” 
returned Marvyn with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

“How do they tie them up over 
here? Greek Church?” queried Siegel. 

“Yes,” nodded Marvyn. “ Depends 
on the religion.” 

“Through soon?” and_ Siegel 
glanced at his watch. “I want a bath.” 

“A few minutes. By the way, Den- 
ver, to make ,the thing regular, I 
thought IJ’d better ask Hoskyns, the 
embassy chaplain, to come along.” 

“Thank you. I hadn’t thought of 
that,” I said. 

“Will you come to the chapel, mon- 
sieur?” asked a warder, entering at 
that moment. 

He led us through the corridors to 
the dimly lighted, gloomy chapel where 
Helga, in charge of a female warder, 
was waiting near the chaplain. 

“ Odd looking Joshua,” murmured 
Siegel, glancing at the priest’s quaint 
robes. 

Marvyn, who did things with official 
decorum, took no notice, and then we 
reached the altar rails and Siegel and 
Helga shook hands, and he said some- 
thing which made her smile. Then I 
introduced Marvin, who was obviously 
struck by her heauty. 

“‘ She’s very lovely,” he whispered to 
me as we took our places. 

“Yes, she’ll make ’em hustle around 
in New York,” added Siegel, who over- 
heard him. 

The ceremony was in Russian and 
very brief. The priest spoke in a kind 
of droning chant, and his deep voice 
rolled around the empty building and 
came back from the dark recesses be- 
hind the heavy pillars with a hollow 
echo more striking than cheerful. 

I knew enough of the ritual to do the 
right thing at the right moment, and 
when it all came to a rather abrupt and 
unexpected end I heard Siegel, whose 
modernity was quite unaffected by the 
weird strangeness of the scene, exclaim 
in a quite audible tone, “ First half,” as 
if it had been a football match. 

Marvyn saw to the completion of the 
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legal formalities, and then Helga 
slipped her hand in my arm and I led 
her away down the cold, gaunt aisle. 

I was too happy and proud to think 
of anything except my dear, beautiful 
wife until on passing one of the plain, 
sturdy pillars I felt her start, and, 
glancing round, saw Prince Kalkov step 
from its shadow. 

He did not speak to us, but joined 
the two men. 

“ He said he would be present—I had 
forgotten,” I whispered to Helga. “ It 
doesn’t matter.” 

“I wonder why he has hurried us so,” 
she said. “ But we shall soon know, I 
fancy.” 

When we reached the little room we 
found Mr. Hoskyns, the American 
chaplain, waiting for us, and Marvyn, 
who came in alone, introduced him. 

“Where’s Siegel?” I asked. 

“Trying to interview Prince Kal-. 
kov,” he replied with a dry smile. 

Siegel came in time for the second 
ceremony, which was even shorter than 
that in the chapel, and when the sign- 
ing was finished and the others had 
congratulated us, Helga got ready to 
leave. 

“That should be a good double 
knot,” said Siegel. “Do you suppose 
I can go back to my cell? ” 

“ve engaged a room for you at the 
Imperial,” I told him. “You'll all 
come round with us?” 

But the chaplain excused himself, 
and Marvyn pleaded a pressing en- 
gagement. 

“TI should like to come, Denver,” he 
said, drawing me aside. “I want a word 
with you very particularly. Come and 
see me first thing in the morning at 
the embassy, will you? It’s about those 
things.” : 

“ What about them? ” 

“TI want you to take them away. And 
as youre all right now, I suppose it 
won’t matter.” 

“ Anything to do with Kalkov?” I 
whispered. 

He nodded. 

“Indirectly. Vl tell you in the 
morning. You needn’t worry,” he add- 
ed, noticing my look. 

IT promised to see him in the morn- 
ing, and then Siegel, declaring he must 
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have a word or two with Marvyn, per- 
sisted in going away with him. 

1 led Helga to the carriage, and 
Prince Kalkov met us by the door of 
the prison. 

“J shall see you to-morrow, mon- 
sieur ? ” 

“Yes, assuredly. We shall be at the 
Imperial.” 

“Twill come to you there in the 
afternoon at three o’clock. May I wish 
your wife and you all happiness? ” 

Helga said nothing; she would not 
even look at him, and I felt the pres- 
sure of her hand on my arm tighten. 

“We ought to have it, prince. We 
have had to fight hard to get even thus 
far,” I said.. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

He bared his head and bowed to 
Helga, and with a smile drew aside for 
us to pass. 

Helga shivered slightly and whis- 
pered: 

“T am very foolish; but I am still 
afraid of him.” 

“Tt’s something to know he fears us 
also,” I answered. “ We have forced 
him to open these gates for you, and you 
are now the wife of an American citi- 
zen. So we have the laugh on him.” 

“For a time,” she said thoughtfully. 

“No, for all our time. The Stars and 
Stripes will see to that. Besides, you 
agreed to meet even our marriage with 
a laugh,” and then we began to keep 
the agreement and to put the prince 
and all his wiles out of our thoughts. 

At breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Helga was in excellent spirits as we 
discussed the prospects of our long 
journey and planned the day’s work of 
preparation for it. 

There were a hundred things to do 
and innumerable purchases to make; 
and Helga, with paper and pencil, 
laughed gaily as the list she made grew 
until its length was formidable. 

“There is one nut we have still to 
crack,” I said. “ What to do with the 
papers;” and I told her what Marvyn 
had said to me on the previous night. 

I had not told her before, not wish- 
ing to kindle her inflammable anxicty. 

“ The prince’s hand is in it, of course, 
and not for any good.” was her com- 
ment. 
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“ That’s the best of dealing with such 
a man—you can always gamble on it 
that he means some kind of trouble.” 

‘““T think we may tear this up,” she 
said, and held up the list we had made 
so carefully. 

“Tear it up? But you—oh, you 
think we shan’t be allowed to go, after 
all?” 

“TI don’t know what I think, but I 
am sure there is treachery somewhere.” 

I was not in a suspicious mood, how- 
ever. The world had become very 
bright to me, and I thought Helga was 
too much under the influence of her 
former feelings. 

One can’t shake oneself free in a 
dozen hours from the trammels of such 
a life of danger and vigilance as she had 
lived for years. She seemed to read my 
thought. 

“You think I am fanciful, Harper,” 
she said with a smile. “I hope so; but 
the prince does nothing without an ob- 
ject, and his real object is so rarely that 
which he lets you see.” 

“T am more confident than ever,” I 
said. 

“Probably he is reckoning on that, 
dear—to recover the papers. Hoping 
we shall make some false step.” 

“T believe you’re right; but——” I 
paused, for it had not dawned upon me 
until then all that the abandonment of 
the journey might mean to Helga. “I 
have been very thoughtless, my dear, 
but I see now what you mean.” 

She smiled gently and sadly. 

“T almost hope he is not alive. He 
was incapable of any such crimes as the 
prince hinted, and if he has had to en- 
dure the life in the mines for all these 
years, it would be worse than death to 
him. Better death than a broken heart 
such as his would be. You would say 
so if you had known him.” 

“Were it my own father’s case, I 
would rather he were dead, Helga. I 
know the pain of such a thought to you. 
The cruelty of Kalkov in raising a false 
hope is just dastardly, and to do it for 
some fresh, crafty purpose makes it 
diabolical.” 

“What we have to do is to thwart 
the purpose; for, depend on it, we are 
in as great danger from him as ever. T 
think I begin to see it now.” 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. 


“ Show me.” 

“He knows that the papers will be 
in either your hands or mine, and ac- 
cordingly has hurried our marriage.” 

“JT don’t think we'll blame him for 
that,” I interposed, and drew a glance 
of love from her. 

“Then he put out the bait for this 
long journey for us together ”? 

“ But he first opposed your going and 
wanted me to go alone.” 

“Yes, knowing it would be useless 
for you to go by yourself. He was 
merely working round to his end. He 
can, of course, deal more easily with us 
together. Then, see his next step. 

“ He waits until we are married and 
pledged to go to Siberia, and then con- 
trives that the papers are to be sud- 
denly forced back into our possession. 
Mr. Marvyn is to give them to you this 
morning; we are to start to-night or to- 
morrow; and he reckons he can watch 
us so closely after you get them, and 
until we start, that he will learn what 
vou do with them.” 

“T meant to take them with us.’ 

Helga thought a moment and shook 
her head. 

“ Very likely he has meant that, too; 
but I doubt if he would take such a risk. 
If I read him aright, he will look for 
his opportunity at the first convenient 
moment after you leave the embassy 
this morning. You will have the papers 
with you, and an arrest and a search 
would give him all he wants. You see 
it now?” 

** And see also that if it had not been 
for your sharp woman’s wit I should 
have tumbled into his trap again. You 
are wonderful, Helga.” 

“ There is nothing wonderful in such 
a guess. I know him. The question is 
what to do with the papers? ” 

“They shall go to New York,” I said 

romptly. 

“ But how?” 

As if to suggest an answer to her 
question, Frank Siegel came hurrying 
into the room, saying as he shook 
hands: 

“Can give you just five minutes; 
been called for and am off for home in 
an hour. Going to join our people in 
New York.” 

Helga and I exchanged looks. 
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“ Leaving ’Frisco? ” 

“Yes,” he nodded. ‘Same people, 
same papers, different place; that’s all, 
except that it’s better.” 

“ I'm glad. Hope we shall follow you 
soon.’ 

“ Siberia off, then?” he asked in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

“ Don’t know yet. By the way, could 
you take something to my father (for 
me?” 

“Those papers?” 

“Yowre very quick, Mr. 
laughed Helga. 

““My dear Mrs. Denver, I’d do any- 
thing in the world to oblige you; but 
this is a large order. I can’t risk an- 
other arrest just now. What’s up, Har- 
per?” 

“TI want those papers got safely to 
New York.” 

“T can do better than take ’em; tell 
you how to get ’em over safely. They 
wouldn’t be safe with me.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Why, get Marvin to send ’em as 
embassy business.” 

“ Great Scott, I never thought of it!” 
I exclaimed. 

“ Good-by, Mrs. Denver. You’ll like 
New York, and we shall have times to- 
gether. Better than Siberia. Good-hy, 
Harper. Thanks for that chance in the 
prison. Glad now I got out so soon. 
This cable’s urgent. Good-by and good 
luck,” and he was gone. 

“American methods are a little 
breathless, Harper,” said Helga with a 
laugh. “Do you all cut knots as 
easily.” 

“He’s cut this one, anyway;” and 
then we discussed how I should proceed. 

We decided to act just as though we 
were really going away, and to make a 
show of preparing for the journey. 
And at Helga’s suggestion we put up a 
little scheme of our own to frustrate 
any plan which the prince might have 
formed. " 

Helga was to go to see after her own 
matters, and we decided not to meet un- 
til an hour before the time Prince Kal- 
kov had appointed to call. Then we 
were to lunch in our own rooms and not 
leave them until he arrived. 

The reason for this was, of course. 
that his spies might be able to trace our 
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movements very easily, and lead the 
prince to believe that what he sought 
would be found with us in the hotel. 

I was to call first at the foreign em- 
bassy to arrange matters there; then 
to see Marvyn; and on leaving him to 
drive round to various stores to pur- 
chase what I needed for the journey; 
and to do everything as though I had 
not a suspicion of treachery. 

I was on the point of starting when 
it occurred to me that Marvyn might 
prove very reluctant to adopt Siegel’s 
suggestion. 

In his official capacity he might be 
placed in a very awkward and embar- 
rassing position, and would very prob- 
ably shrink from having any more offi- 
cial dealings with documents about 
which these representations had been 
made. 

I had no desire to get him into 
trouble, and I therefore resolved to 
mislead him. Accordingly, I made up a 
dummy set of papers closely resembling 
those I had left with him, and I took 
them with me in readiness. 

It turned out to be a very fortunate 
precaution. 

Before anything was said on the sub- 
ject I opened my fire. 

“This jaunt to Siberia is a pretty big 
thing, Marvin, and as one never knows 
what is going to happen, I think I 
ought to send some papers I have with 
me home to my father. They are very 
important—some of them; and as my 
relations with the authorities here have 
been peculiar, and letters have a knack 
of getting opened, I want you to send 
them over. under official cover. 1 sup- 
pose there'll be no difficulty.” 

“You don’t mean the—those I 
have.” 

“T mean these,” I said, and took 
them out of my pocket. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” he an- 
swered in a tone of relief, and held out 
- his hand for them. “ They can go at 
once, if you like. It happens we’re send- 
ing off a special despatch to Washing- 
ton about the China crisis. We’ve had 
a messenger out with important de- 
spatches from the President, and he’s 
going back with our reply to-day. Give 
them to me and I’ll see to it.” 

“T have a line or two to add to my 
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father first. And now about the im- 
portant papers. I want you to keep 
them till I get back from this journey.” 

“Don’t ask me, Denver. As I told 
you, I’d do anything in my power for 
you, but this is really impossible. Ex- 
actly what has happened I don’t know 
and was told not to ask; but I have to 
give my word that I’ve returned the 
things to you.” 

I assumed a little indignation, of 
course, and argued the point, urging 
my father’s position and the extreme 
inconvenience to me in having to take 
such documents to Siberia; and then 
very reluctantly gave way and took the 
packets from him. 

He left me then to finish the sup- 
posed letter to my father, and all I had 
to do was to change the envelopes, aad 
I slipped the dummies into envelopes, I 
had brought with me, endorsed pre- 
cisely like the genuine ones, and I put 
the genuine ones into an envelope ad- 
dressed to my father. 

“1 wish you could have sent these as 
well,” I said in a rueful tone to Marvyn 
when he brought me an official wrap- 
ping, and pointed to the two carefully 
addressed dummies. 

“T wish I could, but you'll under- 
stand how it is.” " 

“It’s very awkward,” I replied, and 
put them in my pocket. “ By the way, 
things being as they are, it’s not worth 
While to speak of this.” 

“My dear Denver, silence is the very 
A. B. C. of our work,” he answered. 

There was nothing more to do, and 
after a word or two about our journey 
I pleaded the many preparations I had 
to make, thanked him for all he had 
done, and bade him good-by. 

As I left the building I looked reund 
for the prince’s agents, speculating 
when the arrest which Helga had proph- 
esied would be made. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE PRINCE SHOWS HIS HAND. 


Ir Helga was right, I might expect to 
be stopped very soon,.and I was rather 
surprised that I was allowed even to 
reach the carriage without interrup- 
tion. 


WHEN I WAS CZAR. 


Had: Prince Kalkov taken that 
prompt step, he might or might not 
have been able to intercept the papers 
after finding they were not on me, but 
certainly things would have gone very 
differently. 

If the prince did not discover the 
trick of the dummies until the embassy 
messenger had left Petersburg, the 
chances in my favor would be vastly in- 
creased. 

To my surprise, no attempt at all 
was made to interfere with me. I pre- 
sume I was closely watched; but it was 
done so cleverly that I saw no signs of 
it. 

It was not my cue to show any anx- 
iety about it; and I drove from store 
to store, making a few purchases and 
many inquiries, until the time came 
for me to return to the hotel to Helga. 

She was surprised to see me. Over 
lunch I told her niy news, and we dis- 
cussed the position. 

“He feels so sure, Harper, that he 
has put it off. But it will come before 
the day is out.” 

“The papers are well away by this 
time,” I laughed; “so he can do his 
worst.” 

“He means to. I have seen M. 
Boreski. He had heard of my arrest 
and release, and he came to my house 
when I was there.” 

“TI thought he was out of Russia? ” 

“The Duchess Stephanie has 
patched up everything with her fam- 
iy. So he told me. He is to get back 
his Polish title, with a pardon for his 
old conspiracy and compensation for 
his lost estates.” 

“They must be glad that she is mar- 
ried.” 

“T think it is they are rather afraid 
of what she might do next. It was a 
strange meeting,” and she smiled. “ He 
is not really a strong man; I mean, he 
likes some one to lean on. He seemed 
afraid lest the fact of his coming to me 
should be known, and yet felt bound to 
come to warn me. He is very conscious 
of his new dignity.” 

“To warn you?” 

“Yes, about this journey to Siberia. 
The duchess had heard of it and told 
him—she must be in close consultation 
with Kalkov, after all; probably work- 
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ing hand and glove with him to recover 
the papers. The intention is that I 
shall be kept there as a prisoner—if 
we ever reach there, that is. M. Boreski 
warned me strongly against going.” 

“ Did he know anything about your 
father?” 

“No; on that point the prince ap- 
pears to have kept absolute secrecy.” 

“It all seems to fit in. It will be in- 
teresting to sce what he does next.” 

“] have seen some one else who is 
most anxious to see you,” said Helga, 
with a bright smile. “ A most earnest 
admirer.” | 

“To see me?” 

“Will be another American citizen, 
I think, but first wishes to go to 
Siberia with us.” 

“'That’s easy to guess, Helga. He is 
a good fellow. You mean Ivan?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “He used to 
be devoted to me alone.” 

“ Did you tell him?” 

“About what?” This with an air 
of supreme innocence. 

“That you're no longer alone, and 
that his devotion has now to be divid- 
ed?” | 

“Yes; and actually he wasn’t sur- 
prised ; but oh, so ridiculously pleased.” 

“ Ridiculously ? ” 

She answered with a glance and a 
smile, and then said: 

“T think he is the most faithful serv- 
ant that ever lived.” 

“You'll find his equal in America.” 

“What a wonderful country your 
America is!” she said. 

“You'll say that in earnest when 
you’ve been there a while;” and with 
this mixture of banter and gravity we 
covered our real anxicties while we 
waited for Prince Kalkov to come. 

He was punctual. The clock was on 
the stroke of three when he was an- 
nounced. 

“You are to the moment, prince,” I 
said. . 

“T said three o’clock, monsieur.” 

“You are not looking well.” 

In truth he was looking very ill. His 
face was drawn and careworn and abso- 
lutely colorless, his eyes tired, and his 
whole expression suggestive of a 
strained effort to rally an already over- 
taxed strength. 
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The events of the previous day had 
shaken him very severely; and I re- 
membered his illness. 

“ T am an old man, monsieur, and not 
well. My heart is treacherous,” he said 
as he sank into a chair. 

It was not exactly a happy phrase, 
and I caught Helga’s fleeting glance of 
surprise. | 

“ A treacherous heart is an ugly life 
companion,” I answered gravely. “ May 
I suggest a glass of cognac? You have 
been over-taxing your strength, 
prince,” I remarked as I handed it to 
him. 

It seemed to give him some energy, 
and as he put down the glass he said in 
a less weary tone: 

“You are packing?” . 

“ There is a lot to do, of course. You 
have brought the papers and so on for 
our journey?” 

“No.” The monosyllable was more 
like his old sharp, abrupt manner. 

“No? Oh well, we can wait a day 
longer if you prefer it,” I answered, 
with a sort of indulgent indifference. 
“When one is iil, of course, the prepa- 
ration of such things is troublesome. 
When may we expect them? ” 

“T have had news that alters the 
matter.” 

“Indeed. Not bad news for us, [ 
trust?” This with quick anxiety. 

“TJ have heard that Prince Lavalski 
is dead, monsieur.”’ 

“Tead!” cried Helga, and turned 
away as if in sudden grief. 

“ When did he die?” I asked. 

“JT do not know.” 

It was a very lame story, and I think 
he felt it, although he did his best to 
make it impressive. 

“Tt has greatly disturbed me. I 
ought to have been informed of the 
thing at the time, but it has been left 
to reach me after long delay through 
official reports.” 

“It is very serious.” 

After this from me we were all silent 
for a time, and Helga went through to 
the adjoining room. 

“Tt is tragic that you did not know 
this yesterday, prince,’ I added at 
length. “To have roused my wife’s 
hope only to kill it to-day is to inflict 
a very cruel blow.” 
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“ What will you do now, monsieur ? ” 

““J find it impossible to answer off- 
hand. Of course this proposed journey 
will now be useless.” 

“ Quite,” he declared bluntly. “ That 
is why I brought nothing with me.” 

I threw up my hands as if the situa- 
tion baffled me. 

“Poor Helga!” I sighed. 

“ Will you go to your own country, 
monsieur?” he asked. 

“If I can induce my wife to go, yes. 
But ” T paused. 

“You will do most wisely to go.” 

“No doubt. But ” and I pulled 
up again as if in the most desperate 
perplexity. 

“You have paused twice on that 
word, monsicur,” he exclaimed irri- 
tably. 

“You see this news puts us back to 
where we were before, and my wife is 
still resolved to clear her father’s 
memory. And so am I.” 

“You will do most wisely if you go, 
I repeat.” 

“JY do not think she will go until 
that is done. I should not, and I should 
not counsel her to do so, either.” 

“T am not accustomed to speak with- 
out full meaning, monsieur, and again 
I advise you to leave Russia.” 

“ And if we do not take the advice? ” 

His answer was a gesture from which 
I might deduce what I pleased. It was 
all very subtly and cleverly acted; as 
cleverly as if the situation had arisen 
quite unexpectedly. 

He had so maneuvered that the 
papers were, as he believed, now within 
‘his reach. He felt that he could compel 
us to give them up or have them taken 
from us, and then deal with us as he 
pleased. 

Ile was probably calculating that I 
must be discussing the new, situation, 
embarrassed by a knowledge of this 
power of his, and I therefore began to 
manifest some slight uneasiness. 

“T wish to be vour friend,” he said 
at length. 

“Tam sure of that. You have given 
me a striking proof—I mean in my 
matriage. We were scarcely friendly 
before that,” I added, with a forced 
and somewhat nervous laugh. “ But I 
sfeel rather embarrassed.” 
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“It is a wife’s duty to obey her hus- 
band.” 

“Naturally; but this marriage of 
ours was for a special purpose, you see; 
and we were agreed upon it.” 

“Tf you care for your wife’s safety, 
to say nothing of your own, you will 
take my advice, monsieur, and leave the 
country with her.” | 

“Tt is all so unexpected.” I spoke in 
the manner of one taken unawares. “I 
will take a day to consider what to do.” 

“No, you must decide now,” he re- 
plied firmly; thinking no doubt, as I 
intended he should, that I wished to 
use the interval to get rid of the papers. 

“In a matter of such importance one 
must have time,” I protested, with a 
spice of indignation. “It is only rea- 
sonable.” 

I was growing manifestly more and 
more uneasy, and he perceived it. 

“It means so much.” 

“It means—everything to you both 
so far as your future is concerned.” 

“JT must have time,” I repeated, and 
began to pace the room. 

“T can grant none.” 

“But it does not rest with you 
either to grant or refuse il,” I retort- 
ed, as if now attempting to put a bolder 
face on things. 

“* As to that we shall see.” 

He was very confident; his voice and 
manner showed that, and I am sure 
that he enjoyed my embarrassment. 
His sharp eyes followed me as I strode 
up and down the room. 

“Come back this evening and you 
shall have our decision.” 

“T must know at once.” 

“It is unreasonable, unjust, impos- 
sible,” I cried with growing <nger. “I 
will not stand your dictation in such 
a matter. I can’t decide now and I 
won't.” 

“T shall not leave the room without 
your decision.” 

“Then I will;” and I walked to the 
door. 

“You cannot leave, monsieur.” 

I turned on him in time to catch a 
look of extreme exultation in his eyes. 
He guessed I had the papers on me and 
wished to get away with them. I 
promptly rubbed it in by saying very 
angrily : 
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“ You shall not insult me, monsieur. 
If you wish to make my wife a prisoner, 
you can do so; she will remain; but you 
have no right to detain me. It is mon- 
strous.” 

“You cannot leave the room, M. 
Denver. My men are outside.” 

I was now in great fear; the start I 
gave showed him this. 

~“ Do you dare to make me, an Ameri- 
can citizen, a prisoner in my own 
rooms? You shall answer for this, 
monsieur ;” I exclaimed with great heat 
and flung the door open. 

He had spoken truly. A half dozen 
men were stationed outside. I shut the 
door again angrily. 

““T shall appeal to my ambassador.” 

“Have you not carried this far 
enough?” he asked menacingly. 

T had come to the same conclusion— 
although our reasons differed, no doubt. 

“You have no alternative now but 
to accept my conditions,” he added. 

I affected to think, and then called 
Helga. 

“ Helga, Prince Kalkov orders us to 
leave Russia, and because I will not con- 
sent immediately and will not advise 
you to take no further steps to clear 
your father’s memory, he threatens to 
have us arrested.” 

“Tt is like his highness,” 
contemptuously. 

“ What answer shall we give him?” 

* Let him do as he will.” 

“*M. Denver has not quite explained 
my position. It is that you are free to 
leave Russia and go to the United 
States if you hand to me the papers of 
which you obtained possession.” 

“I do not make conditions with you, 
Prince Kalkov,” answered Helga with 
splendid scorn. 

“You are right, madame. It is I 
who make them, you who obey them,” 
he cried, rising, his voice trembling 
with anger under the lash of her words 
and look. “TI will have no more of this. 
My patience is exhausted. Will you give 
them up, monsieur, and go?” 

He was not pretty in his anger, but I 
ventured on one more little tonic for it. 
I burst into a laugh. 

“Oh, the papers you want? Why 
didn’t you say so? I haven’t them. So I 
can’t give them to you.” 
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“It is false, monsieur, it is false. 
You are lying,” he exclaimed in a flame 
of passion, his eyes blazing. 

Then his rage seemed to burst out 
like a long smoldering volcano which, 
breaking at length through the thin re- 
straining crust, pours forth its flood 
of white-hot lava. 

“TI know the truth. I have heard 
from your embassy. They were given to 
you to-day. I know where you have 
been since. I have watched you here, 
and I know they are upon your person 
now.” 

I started back, and, as if involun- 
tarily, put my hand to my breast pocket. 

He smiled cunningly. “ Yes, I under- 
stand that gesture. Come, monsieur, I 
have outplayed you; give them me and 
even now you can go.” 

“With your treacherous heart, 
prince, you should guard against such 
passion as this.” 

“ Silence, monsieur,” he said, half be- 
side himself with anger. “ Give them to 
me, give them to me,” and he came to- 
ward me, his hand outstretched and 
trembling violently. 

He looked the very incarnation of 
triumphant and unbridled fury. 

“TJ have told your highness I have 
not the papers,” I said, drawing back. 

I might as well have spoken to a 
whirlwind. 

He answered me with a wild storm 
of invective, cursing me for a liar and 
a villain and a hudred other things, 
and ending with threats as unrestrained 
as his anathemas. ° 7 

“Give them up and go. Go where 
you will, and take your wife with you. 
We have no room even in our jails for 
either American scum like you or 
Nihilist devils like her. Give them to 
me, I say. I waited and schemed for 
this triumph, and do you think I will 
let you rob me of it? Give them me, 
give them me.” 

His manner was so threatening that 
I half thought he would throw himself 
on me and attempt to drag the papers 
from me by force. 

“You are not yourself. You had 
better call your men,” I said. 

Helga, pale and shrinking before his 
outbreak, drew behind me. 

“By Heaven, vou dare to lie to me 
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still!’ he exclaimed, and, hurrying to 
the door, brought in a couple of men. 
“Now, I give you a last chance. Will 
you give them up?” 

“TI have told you I have nothing to 
give you.” 

The apparent obstinacy added fuel to 
his ungovernable rage. 

“Search the dog,” he said savagely 
between his set teeth; “ and if he resist, 
use force.” 

He watched me as the men ap- 
proached, his eyes scintillating with 
anger and his hands clenching and un- 
clenching with spasmodic tension. 

“T shall not resist; I only protest, 
monsieur,” I said. 

“Search the dog,” he exclaimed 
again; and his voice choked with pas- 
sion. 

I made no resistance, of course; I 
had nothing to gain by doing so, and 
when the men took from my breast 
pocket the large envelope, the prince’s 
face lighted with triumph, and, rushing 
at the man who held it, he tore it from 
his grasp, and then fell back with it 
into a chair, as if exhausted with the 
effort. 

He gave one glance at the writing on 
the envelope and looked up at me. 

“Liar! I knew it.” The growl of a 
beast, it was, gloating over its prey se- 
cured after infinite labor—but secured. 

While he was enjoying this moment 
of supposed triumph over us the men 
who had searched me stood hesitating 
and waiting for further orders. 

It was some moments before he could 
rally his reserved strength and master 
his rage sufficiently to speak to us 
again. 

“Even now I can be merciful. Will 
you go to America?” 

He Jooked at us both and tapped one 
of the packets. 

“No,” I answered firmly. 

“Choose, vou ”—and he pointed a 
trembling hand at Helga—“ between 
the mines and abandoning this.” 

“T will go to the mines—if you can 
send me there,” she answered. 

Her quickness appeared to rekindle 
his rage. 

“This man and woman are under ar- 
rest,” he said to the men by me. “ Re- 
main outside the door.” 
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As they went out he sat glaring at us ** He has had a.stroke of some kind, and 


and fingering the packets. 

“ What next?” I asked. 

“ You shall answer for your crime, 
and may thank your God I do not send 
you with your wife to the mines at 
once.” 

“JT don’t thank God, I thank my 
wife’s and my precautions.” 

“You dare to pit yourself against 
me; and see the result. Failure!” He 
all but hissed the word at us as he 
shook the packet in triumph. 

“ What vou hold there is the proof 
of your failure, not mine. You had 
better open it.” 

He had been so certain that for the 
moment he only laughed; but on meet- 
ing my look, doubt and anxiety began 
to steal over his face. 

“The papers you seek are across the 
frontier; you have nothing there but 
blank sheets.” 

“It is a lie, another damnable lie. I 
was at the embassy to-day.” 

“You forget I was there and saw 
Mr. Marvyn—last night.” 

“My God!” 

His whole soul seemed to speak in 
that one cry of dismay, and for a mo- 
ment he looked at the packet like a 
dazed man, afraid to open it and learn 
the truth. Then with shaking, frenzied 
fingers he tore at the seals. 

Helga clung to my arm. 

The paper was tough and resisted his 
efforts for a time, thus accentuating 
his excitement and suspense. 

At last he opened it and stared at 
the blank sheets. 

Then he turned on me such a look of 
baffled rage as I had never seen on a 
man’s face before. 

He strove to speak, and failed; and 
the sheets fluttered down to the ground 
from his nerveless fingers. 

Then he sprang up and staggered to- 
ward me, stopped suddenly, uttered a 
loud, inarticulate cry, and, pressing his 
hand to his heart, fell prone almost at 
my feet. 

“ He is ill,” said Helga, speaking for 
the first time and bending over him. 

“ Probably dying,” I murmured, and, 
seeing the crisis, I went to the door and 
called his men. 

“The prince is very ill,” I told them. 

Wa 
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you had better let some one go for a 
doctor.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


Iv was instantly clear that we had to 
face a situation fraught with many 
awkward complications. 

We were under arrest by Prince 
Kalkov’s orders, and his men left us 
in no doubt that both Helga and I were 
suspected of having in some way caused 
the sudden collapse. 

Two of them stood by the doors to 
prevent our leaving, and the others 
lifted the prince and laid him on a 
couch; and one of these three—he who 
had searched me—said very curtly: 

“T have sent for doctors and my 
chief; in the meantime you will, of 
course, remain here.” 

“You mean we are under arrest? ” I. 
asked. 

“These were the prince’s orders— 
before this occurred.” 

“You will find he is suffering from 
heart trouble, I expect; and pending 
the doctor’s arrival you had better loose 
the clothes about his neck, open the 
window to give him air, and let him 
take a glass of brandy.” 

“Perhaps he has had some of that 
already,” he returned, his eye falling 
on the empty glass. He spoke with the 
knowing air of a man who suspects, and 
he snatched the glass and put it beyond 
my reach. 

“ Do not forget I told you how to re- 
vive him, even if you are such a fool as 
your words suggest,” I answered con- 
temptuously. “It was from that de- 
canter there the brandy was poured; 
you had better seize that as well.” 

The doctors were first to arrive, fol- 
lowed quickly by a police official, and 
shortly after by Pierre, the prince’s 
confidential man. 

The official spoke a few words to the 
doctors and then turned to me. 

Fortunately for us, he was a very dif- 
ferent stamp of man from his subordi- 
nate, and addressed me courteously. 

“This is a very embarrassing posi- 
tion, monsieur. I understand that the 
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prince gave instructions for your arrest 
and detention.” 

“We are, of course, at your disposal. 
I would first assure vou that Prince 
IKalkov’s seizure is the result of illness 
for which we are in no way responsi- 
ble.” 

“You wish to make a statement? ” 

“ Not yet. 1 am an American citizen, 
my name is Harper C. Denver, and this 
lady is my wife. I wish to go at once to 
the American embassy—on vitally 
urgent business.” 

‘“‘T fear 1 cannot permit that.” 

“1 have also the honor to enjoy the 
friendship of his majesty the emperor 
—as the prince’s man, there, Pierre, 
van tell you. I was his majesty’s guest 
at the palace recently.” 

He was impressed by this; but after a 
moment’s thought shook his head and 
repeated that he could not grant my 
request. 

“My purpose in going there touches 
all this very closely; and every moment 
of delay is important. May I suggest 
that you put a question to the man, 
Pierre, to confirm what I told you? ” 

He drew Pierre aside, and they spoke 
together a moment. 

“We must get those papers back by 
hook or crook,” I whispered to Helga. 

The official returned, looking very 
crave. 

“He tells me you were a _ palace 
vuest, monsieur, but adds that for some 
days you and the prince have been on 
extremely hostile terms.” 


“ My wife will remain here, and I am” 


quite content that you and any number 
of your men should accompany me. I 
assure you that my visit is of extreme 
interest to his majesty.” 

He thought this over, and at length 
assented. 

“We must accompany you, as you 
are ” 

“Come then. That is all I ask,” I 
broke in. “I shall make no attempt to 
shirk any responsibility in all this.” 

We drove to the embassy, he and one 
of his men with me inside the carriage, 
and were shown at once to Marvyn, who 
looked in astonishment at my compan- 
ions, recognizing the official. 

“J am under arrest, Marvvn, that’s 
all. I am not going to Siberia though, 
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and want you to stop those papers. 
Wire to your man, wherever he is, 
and ” 

“He hasn’t gone yet. 
turned up to delay him.” 

“Then get back the packet and bring 
it along with you to the Imperial, and 
just see to things. Prince Kalkov was 
with us and has had a seizure of some 
sort, and my wife and I are under ar- 
rest.” 

He went away and returned soon, 
carrying the packet. 

“If those are M. Denver’s papers, I 
must ask that they be given to me,” 
said the official immediately. 

I hadn’t thought of this. 

“You can see for yourself that they 
bear the embassy’s seals, M. Drougoff, 
and are in my possession,” replied Mar- 
vyn with a readiness for which I blessed 
him. “T am acting, of course, offi- 
cially.” 

We drove back to the hotel, and on 
the way I told Marvyn pretty well how 
the case stood, withholding for the mo- 
ment, however, the fact that I had de- 
ceived him in the morning. 

The prince had been removed from 
the room, and Helga was alone there 
under guard. She was not in the least 
disconcerted by the fresh development, 
and had had tea served in anticipation 
of my return. : 

“ What is the charge against M. Den- 
ver, M. Drougoff? ” asked Marvyn. 

“ At the present I am not informed. 
Prince Kalkov had ordered the arrest; 
and there is now, of course, the fact of 
his highness’s—seizure.” 

He hesitated for the word. 

“ You will allow us to consult in pri- 
vate?” 

“ Certainly, M. Denver. I am indeed 
rather at a loss what to do, except that 
M. Denver must femain under arrest.” 

We sat down then to Helga’s tea 
table. 

“T must explain one thing,” I began 
at once. “I misled you this morning 
about those papers. Those are real 
things—what I brought away with me 
were shams.” 

“Do you mean to say 
but [ interposed. 

“Listen to me a moment, and be 
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erty and probably life of us both were 
at stake. Kalkov had planned to force 
the things into my hands; and as soon 
as he thought you had given them to 
me, he dogged every movement of mine 
after leaving you this morning, and 
vame here to get them by force. All 
this pretense for a journey to Siberia 
was just a lie; and we got wind of it 
in time.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell me? ” 

“1 had no proofs, my dear fellow. I 
wished you to be able to pass your word 
that you had given them back to me— 
you did hand them me, remember, and 
I gave them back under the different 
cover. I deceived you intentionally, I 
know—but more than my life was at 
stake,” and I glanced across at Helga. 

“Tt might have been a gravely com- 
promising matter for me, Denver,” he 
said seriously. 

“Y should have taken the conse- 
quences of my act, of course, and my 
father would have exhausted every re- 
source to put things right. But you see 
now what would have happened if I had 
had the papers here. The dummies 
were taken from me by force, and I 
was put under arrest; and my wife 
also.” 

“TJ am sure Mr. Marvyn will see it as 
we do,” said Flelga. 

“T wish to,” he replied. “ And was it 
the discovery of the—that he’d been 
tricked—caused this collapse?” 

I nodded, and he whistled. “ Phew, 
that’s a circumstance. What are you 
going to do?” 

“ There’s only one thing. I must see 
the Czar—and you must hold on to 
those papers like grim death till I can 
take them to him.” 

“But with this 
hanging over you 

“My dear fellow, it’s got to be done, 
and done at once, before the prince 
gets up enough strength to interfere. 
The emperor will see me, I know; and 
vour people must arrange it. It’s abso- 
lutelv essential. I’m done if I don’t get 
to him.” 

“ But you see——” 

“ There’s a most plausible reason for 
the audience, Mr. Marvyn,” interposed 
Helga quickly. “ His majesty will be 
most anxious to know at first hand the 
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facts about Prince Kalkov’s illness; and 
we alone can tell him.” 

“Splendid, Helga, splendid,” I said; 
and Marvyn agreed. “Get my name 
to him somehow; any old way ’ll do; 
and I’1l answer for the rest.” 

“T'll go and see about it at once,” he 
declared. “ Meanwhile, what’s to hap- 
pen to you?” 

“Short of cutting our heads off, I 
don’t care,” J replied as we rose. 
* Don’t worry about that;” and I hur- 
ried him away. 

* Now, M. Drougoff, we are at your 
disposal,” I said to the police agent as 
soen as Marvyn had gone. “ What are 
you going to do with us? I may tell you 
Americzn embassy people are working 
energetically in the affair, and I am . 
sure to receive very soon a summons to 
wait upon his majesty.” ° 

“My people tell me that a very seri- 
ous charge is hanging over you both 
—I mean apart altogether from this.” 

“ They tell vou wrong, then. My wife 
was charged of some Nihilist practises 
and imprisoned by order of Prince Kal- 
kov; but the prince himself ordered her 
release from the prison last night, and 
was present when she came away with 
me.’ 

“ But yourself? ” 

“T have never been charged, and, as 
IT say, was with Prince Kalkov yester- 
day when my wife was released.” 

“It is a very extraordinary compli- 
cation. What is behind it?” 

“There is a good deal behind, of 
course; but the prince himself can best 
explain it when he is well enough. At 
present I am only concerned to know 
whether you wish to put us under lock 
and key. We are quite ready.” 

He was manifestly perplexed what 
to do: 

“I cannot release vou, monsieur; you 
will see that? ” 

“It’s only for an hour or two at the 
worst,” and I went back to the tea 
table. 

“T will send and inquire how the 
prince is.” 

“It’s a question whether he recovers 
in time to stop the interview with the 
Czar,” said Helga. 

“No, he can’t stop it now.” 

After a few minutes the messenger 
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returned and M. Drougoff crossed over 
to us. 

“His highness is much better, mon- 
sieur; he is rallying fast, and the doc- 
tors say that in an hour probably, or at 
most two, I may be able to see him and 
take instructions. In the mean time it 
will be more convenient for matters to 
remain as they are. I do not wish to 
trouble vour charming wife and you un- 
necessarily.” 

“Very well. I am much obliged to 
you,” I answered. 

“ We can do nothing but wait,” I said 
to Helga, when he had gone back to his 
seat. “ Wait, that 1 is, and hope he won’t 
get well too soon.’ 

“T thought he was worse,” 
plied. 

“I wish with all my heart he was,” I 
> agreed. 

Wishing was no use, however, and 
there we sat waiting for a time that 
seemed interminable, each trying to 
prevent the other from sceing how real 
and harassing was the anxiety of the 
suspense, and each conscious of and 
smiling at the other’s efforts. 

Helga was very brave, very calm, and 
very cheerful; and only in little signs 
and gestures, a start, a glance, a move- 
ment of the features or hands, could I 
see how the strain tried her. 

Much less than an hour of this ex- 
hausted my patience, however. 

“I wish whatever’s going to happen 
first would happen and be done with 
it,’ I exclaimed. “I fecl like a man 
staked on a volcano top, uncertain 
whether it is going to explode and blow 
him up or give way and let him through 
into the lava.” 

“Yowd make a bad conspirator, 
Harper,” said Helga, smiling. “ They 
have to endure this kind of thing for 
days, weeks, and months.” 

“We should manage it quicker in the 
States.” 

‘Those wonderful States again. Tell 
me a lot about them. My new country,” 
she added sweetly. 

“There are no Kalkovs in them, for 
one thing, and—what’s this, I won- 
der?” I broke off as a man came in and 
spoke to M. Drougoff. 

It was nothing, or apparently noth- 
ing, for the man went out again, and 
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his superior sank once more into the 
condition of watchful inactivity, the 
result I concluded of many years’ train- 
ing in spy work. 

“JT wish to Heaven Marvyn would 
send us word what’s doing. He might 
know one would be anxious.” 

“ He can scarcely have done anything 
yet. He has been gone barely an hour,” 
said Helga gently. 

“1 told him he’d have to hustle.” 

“ But he does net know the prince is 
getting better.” 

“If he doesn’t hurry up as if he did 
know it, he’s—well, he’s an ass, and my 
father ought never to have got him into 
the diplomatic service. Yes, laugh 
away, I know I’m an idiot; but it helps 
a heap to blame the other ‘fellow >” and 
I Jaughed, too. 

And so the minutes dragged until 
something did happen. 

Another message was brought to 
Drougoff, and this time he got up and 
approached us. 

“The prince is well enough to re- 
ceive me, monsieur.” 

“Thank God for that,” I exclaimed, 
almost as heartily as if he had told me 
we were both free. 

Anything was better than suspense. 

He went away, leaving the man to 
take his place. 

“How is the prince?” I asked this 
fellow. 

““ Nearly recovered, monsieur. Weak, 
but that is all.” 

“He’s won the race, I’m afraid, 
Helga. We may as well get ready. 
Where will he send us, I wonder. We 
must manage somehow to leave word 
for Marvyn.” 

“ They won’t let us do that. We must 
stop here to the last possible moment. 
Think of everything you can to use up 
time.” 

“ Bully for you, 
some good netion.” 

M. Drougoff was not absent long, and 
looked very troubled when he entered. 

“My instructions are, I deeply re- 
gret to say, monsieur, to remove you 
at once.’ 

“Where ? ” 

He named two different prisons. 

“The charges?” I asked next. 

“T am not instructed to mention 
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them, monsieur. The prince will doubt- | 


less inform you in good time. 

* “Then I am not going,” I said firmly. 

“Pray consider, monsieur. Resist- 
ance will be quite useless.” 

“JT have considered, I assure you; 
and I shall resist. If your instructions 
are to kill or maim me, you may obey 
them, if you wish. But I do not move 
from here alive, and as I am a citizen 
of the United States, my death may be 
a circumstance to attract attention.” 

“‘ Let me persuade you, monsieur.” 

“ You can try if you like;” and try he 
did for over a quarter of an hour of 
invaluable time; at the end of which he 
was in despair, and I was as obdurate as 
ever. 

“ When Mr. Marvyn returns and ad- 
vises me to go, I’ll go; but until then 
I refuse pointblank. You are too 
courteous a man to make a good butch- 
er, I am sure, and I can put up an ex- 
cellent fight at need.” 

“JT must obey my orders, monsieur,” 
he replied tersely. 

“And as an American citizen I re- 
fuse to budge without knowing the 
charge against me, and until my em- 
bassy’s people are here.” 

“I am deeply sorry, but I have no 
alternative;” and he rose. — 

Then Helga came to the rescue with 
a suggestion. 

“Had you not better return to the 
prince with our decision? My husband 
is a foreigner and a friend of his 
majesty; and the situation is altogether 
unusual.” 

“Tt is useless,” he persisted. 

“Very well, then,” I said. “ We'll 
clear the decks. I was getting ready 
for a long journey, monsieur, and have 
arms here. If there is bloodshed, the 
responsibility will not be mine. I am 
innocent of any offense, and you may 
rely on it, I will not be taken alive.” 

This was very unexpected, I could 
see, and he hesitated. 

“T will acquaint his highness,” he 
said after a pause, and left us again. 

“Do you mean to fight, Harper? ” 
asked Helga anxiously. 

“Not I. We've nothing to fight 
with,” I said, smiling. “But we’ve 
gained twenty minutes and more. I 
wish Marvyn would come.” 
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“You took me in. I thought you 
were in earnest,” she replied in a tone 
of intense relief. 

M. Drougoff was away longer than 
even I had hoped; and when he re- 
turned he had a surprise for us. 

“His highness himself is coming, 
monsieur,” he announced shortly. 

“T don’t see that he can do any good; 
but thet’s his matter,” I said, and then 
we all stood in silence. 

The shuffling of many feet was heard, 
the door was thrown wide open, and the 
indomitable old man was carried in 
lying on an improvised litter, with two 
doctors at his side. 

They set him down in the middle of 
the room and the bearers drew away. 

“I have come to see my orders 
obeyed,” he said, with a glance at 
a reugol and then at Helga and my- 
self. 

His voice was weak, but his manner 
implacably stern. 

“Then you have come to see an ugly 
fight,” said I as firmly as though I 
meant resisting to the last. 

“Arrest them both, Drougoff. You 
have my authority for using any force 
necessary.” | 

“ What is the charge against us?” I 
demanded. 

“Do your duty, you, Drougoff,” he 
said viciously. | 

Drougoff signed to his men. 

“Go forward, Helga. You can waste 
a little time yet,” I whispered. 

She did splendidly again. She clung 
to me for a moment as if overcome, and 
then with a passionate distress bade me 
good-by. 

The men held aloof during this; and 
when she went to them she contrived 
very cleverly to get rid of a little more 
time. 

But the way was clear at length and 
Drougoff stepped toward me. I drew 
back and put my hand in my pocket. 

“You will come no further, mon- 
sieur, or your life will be the forfeit.” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Let your men fire if he resists,” 
said the relentless old man. 

Drougoff gave the necessary orders, 
and for a tense moment I looked along 
the barrels of three leveled revolvers. 

“Come, monsieur,” said Drougoff. 
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I burst into a laugh. 

“Yes, I will. I have no firearms;” 
and I pulled my empty hand from my 
pocket. 

Then at last came the proof that I 
had not blustered in vain. 

Harold Marvyn came hurrying in, 
accompanied by a man I recognized as 
the officer whom I had seen the pre- 
vious day in the ante-room of the 
emperor. 

“Tam glad to see your highness is 
so far recovered,” said Marvyn; “ but 
what does this mean?” 

“That two dangerous Nihilists are 
on their way to prison, monsieur,” 
came the reply, sharp and stern. 

Marvyn’s indignation at the tone 
showed in his face. 

‘“The emperor has commanded Mr. 
Denver’s immediate presence at the 
palace, your highness. This is an out- 
rage upon an American citizen.” 

“ Outrage or no outrage, they are go- 
ing to prison, monsieur.” 

“ Colonel Vilda,” said Marvvyn, turn- 
ing to him. 

“JT have the emperor’s commands, 
your highness. They are peremptory, 
and I must obey them.” 

“ And the woman?” The old bully’s 
tone was worthy of him. 

“ Mme. Denver is to accompany her 
husband to the palace, to be in readi- 
ness should his majesty require to see 
her.” 

“She is a 
colonel.” 

“Thev are his majesty’s commands, 
vour highness.” 

*“ At least, let them be detained here 
until I can communicate with his maj- 
esty,” implored the old man. 

“Impossible, your highness; his maj- 
esty’s commands are most expheit.” 

“T am at your service, colonel,” I 
said. . 

“We have a carriage waiting, M. 
Denver.” 

He offered his arm to Helga, and I 
followed with Marvyn, and went out 
without even casting a glance at Kal- 
kov; but-I saw the two doctors bend 
over him anxiously. 

“You had to hustle. Marvyn.” 

“Some,” he nodded. 

“Tt was a near thing.” 


Nihilist, 


dangerous 
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“So it looked.” 
And with that and a laugh of relief 
we got into the carriage. 


‘CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE ENEMY’S OVERTHROW. 


HELGA was waiting for me with a 
look of eager anxiety when I came out 
to her from my interview with the em- 
peror. 

“ Well? ” she asked. 

“Yes, it is all well,’ I answered, 
smiling. ‘All well, all the best it 
could be—for us. Not for the prince,” 
I added dryly. 

“ And my father? ” 

“ Justice will be done to his memory, 
my dear, full justice. You were right 
in the kernel of your plans—to get to 
the Czar.” 

“‘T was certain of that,” she said. 

“Tf you could have got to him all 
this would never have happened. I 
never saw a man more moved. I left ail 
the papers with him, and he’s going to 
study them himself, and then see you. 
Never a breath of the truth has ever 
been allowed to reach him.” 

“My dear father,” she murmured. 
“ At last,” and she sighed. 

“ Old Kalkov has had things his own 
way, and has had a fine past, but I don’t 
envy him his future.” 

Marvyn entered the ante-room then. 

“ How have things gone, Denver? ” 

“ Couldn’t have gone better, thanks 
to you.” 

“By gorm, I’m glad,” he exclaimed, 
with a sigh of relief. “The ice was so 
thin I was afraid we should be 
through.” 

“It will bear every one except Kal- 
kov, and it'll put his light out. You 
may gamble on that.” 

“It was a big risk to carry,” he said, 
thinking of himself. 

I smiled. 

“You should have had half an hour 
of ours,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, I know,” he answered with a 
quaint -smile. “ But one’s official re- 
sponsibilities make such a difference, 
Denver.” 

“True, but even unofficially one can 
have a sort of sneaking regard for one’s 
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life and liberty. Besides, you didn’t | 


have a wife concerned.” 

“J shall never forget your help, Mr. 
Marvyn,” said Helga sweetly as she 
gave him her hand. | 

“I would take the risk again for such 
a smile, Mrs. Denver.” 

“ Now you're talking,” said I. “ It’s 
very pretty of you, but I hope we shan’t 
have to ask for it; although we may 
still need the embassy’s protection, if 
the emperor carries out his threats.” 

‘“* How’s that? ” 

“He seems to contemplate putting 
an end to Mrs. Denver.” 

“ Harper!” cried Helga. 

“It’s true—as true as it is stagger- 
ing.” 

““ No spoke in the wheels, I hope?” 
This from Marvyn. 

“ He threatens,” I said, looking very 
grave. 

“Then why are your eyes laughing, 
Harper?” cried Helga. 

“It'll be no laughing matter if we 
find our marriage annulled.” 

“That’s only putting the riddle a 
different way;” and Helga slipped her 
arm into mine and clasped her hands 
on it. | 

“What is it?” asked Marvyn seri- 
ously. 

I had before observed his keen scent 
for trouble from afar. The serious side 
of things always appealed first to him. 

“He threatens,” I repeated. 

“ Haven’t we had enough problems 
lately?” and Helga wrinkled her brows 
in half comical perplexity. “ But I can 
walt quite calmly.” 

“He wants to make out that, as the 
daughter of a prince and his friend, 
you ought to be considered a kind of 
imperial ward, to whose marriage his 
consent was necessary; so that ”? 
Helga interrupted me with a laugh. 

‘“‘J knew it was nonsense.” 

“I don’t see that under the circum- 
stances such a claim could be main- 
tained,” declared Marvin gravely. 

“ And further, that Helga cannot be 
Mrs. Denver.” 

“ Who am I then?” 

“He talks about making reparation 
“for everything and giving you your 
father’s title.” - 

“ But I can’t be a prince, surely!” 
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“ You would, of course, be princess,” 
said Marvyn in the same dry, official 
manner. 

“Mr. Denver's princess! 
odd mixture.” 

“IT think it would be rather the 
princess’ Mr. Denver,” said I. 

“And what did you say, Harper? ” 

“Oh, that as to the material com- 
pensation we would take it, but that 
about the title we’d go back to the hotel 
and discuss it. Will you come with us, 
Marvyn? ” 

_ He excused himself on the plea of 
business, and left us, and Helga and I 
were just going when Colonel Vilda 
came to summon her to an audience 
with the emperor. She was to go alone. 

“IT congratulate you, Mr. Denver,” 
the colonel said to me when hé returned 
from ushering her into the emperor’: 
presence. 

“T’ve been doing that to myself verv 
heartily, colonel, I can assure you.” 

“The princess will make a brilliant 
figure in the court.” 

“Which princess, colonel, and which 
court ? ” 

“The Princess Lavalski,’ he an- 
swered, smiling. 

“We have no court in the States, 
colonel.” 

“But you will not take her from us 
in the very moment of our finding her 
again?” 

“You've managed to gct along pretty 
well without her so far, I fancy.” 

“But, my dear monsieur, she’s so 
charming, so beautiful, so wealthy—the 
world will be at her feet! ” 

“It'll have to be the western hemis- 
phere of it then, I think.” 

“ Ah, but it would be a crime to take 
her away.” | 

“T shan’t take her away, colonel— 
but somehow I have an idea she won't 
much care to stop.” 

“ But it is too bad; ” and he laughed 
and spread his hands. . 

There came a little commotion at the 
door then, and when it was opened 
Prince Kalkov was carried in, seated in 
a chair. 

“Let bis majesty know that I crave 
an immediate audience with him, 
Colonel Vilda, on urgent matters of 
state,” he said. 


What an 
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ness.” 

“T am accustomed to be obeyed, 
Colonel Vilda,” returned Kalkov aus- 
terely. 

The colonel drew himself up at the 
tone, paused, and then bowed. 

“I will take your highness’ message,” 
he said, and left us. 

“You have seen the emperor, mon- 
sieur?” said the prince to me. 

cc Yes.” 

“ What passed between you?” he de- 
manded, with much of his customary 
arrogant insistence. 

“It was a confidential interview, 
monsieur.” 

“If it concerned me I have a right 
to know.” 

“I must ask you to excuse my say- 
ing anything. You and I began as 
friends; then we had a pretty sharp 
burst as antagonists; now, if you please, 
we must be neutrals—I have nothing 
further to say to you.” 

“I have yet to see his majesty, mon- 
sieur.” 

Even now he was ready to threaten 
me in his indomitable doggedness. 

I took no notice, and presently 
Colonel Vilda returned. 

“ His majesty is unable to see your 
highness,” he announced. 

“TI will not take that answer,” de- 
clared the prince vehemently. “ The 
matters are too urgent, and affect 
his majesty himself too vitally, for me 
to take it. 

“TI have been his loyal adviser and 
faithful minister for many years. I am 
not to be thrown aside on the bare word 
of hirelings and traitors.” 

He was fast losing self-control in his 
passion when he checked himself and 
said: 

“Give my humble greetings to his 
majesty; tell him I am ill and perhaps 
dying, and solicit most earnestly that 
he will see me. Say it may be the last 
time on earth I may ever speak to him.” 

“‘ His majesty was very decided,” said 
the colonel. 

“ His majesty does not know either 
how ill I am or how urgent my business 
is. Should I be here like this, if it were 
not?” 

Colonel Vilda went in again, and this 
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time the interval before his return 
passed in silence. 

When he came back, Helga was with 
him. I saw she had been weeping, and 
that the tears were still in her eyes. 

“ They are tears of joy and gratitude, 
Harper,” she whispered, taking my 
arm, and then started as she saw Prince 
Kalkov. 

“His majesty deeply regrets to hear 
of your highness’ illness,” said the 
colonel, “and he counsels your imme- 
diate return to your house, where he 
will communicate with you.” 

The old man listened with frowning 
brows and unmoved firmness. 

“It is not true,” he declared dog- 
gedly. 

“It is as I say, your highness; and 
his majesty further bade me say that as 
your health has broken down, he will 
immediately relieve you of all your offi- 
cial duties.” 

“He cannot mean this—and with- 
out even seeing me,” he cried. 

“His majesty is too overcome by 
news which has reached him to-day to 
be able to endure the strain of an inter- 
view with your highness, and has re- 
tired to his private apartments.” 

“My God, after all my years of ser- 
vice!” 

“Come, Harper,” whispered Helga; 
and we hurried out, glad to escape the 
sight of our enemy’s overthrow. 

On the way to the hotel she told me 
all the emperor had said to her; the re- 
grets he had expressed; the sorrow he 
felt; the promises he made; and his 
hopes for her future happiness. 

“As a princess,” I asked, “or 
as 2) 

She glanced up and smiled and ran 
on into the hotel, leaving me unan- 
swered. 

At the hotel Ivan was waiting, anx- 
ious concerning our journey to Siberia, 
and overjoyed at seeing us together 
again. 

“Has your highness 
mands?” I asked Helga. 

“ Harper! ” 

“ Well, has Mrs. Denver any wish- 
es?” 

“ We are not going to Siberia, Ivan,” 
she said to him. “ Everything has come 
right.” ” 
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The great burly fellow laughed with 
the delight of a child. 

“T could cry with pleasure, madem- 
oiselle,” he said. 

“ Hullo, that’s still a third title for 
you—mademoiselle.” I laughed. 

She would not hear me. 

“‘ But we are going on a long journey, 
Ivan, all the same,” she said in a very 
matter of fact, unconcerned tone. 
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“Where?” I asked. 

“ To New York, of course; where else 
should Mrs. Denver go, indeed? ” 

“ Bully for you,” I cried, and then— 
but Ivan was in the room; so I turned 
him out first and told him to go and 
pack, as we should start as soon as possi- 
ble, and we proposed to take him with 


us. 
And we did. 


THE END. 
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At the Profile we met: ’twas September. 
At once I fell madly in love. 

She had looked shyly up, I remember, 
And said, with the coo of a dove, 

“ Oh, I hate this cold world beyond measure; 


But for true hearts 


”* all blushing between. 


What an angel, and more! What a treasure, 
Dear, innocent, sweet seventeen! 


Snowy white were her virginal dresses, 
With sashes and breast-knots of blue; 
Spun gold all her free-flowing tresses ; 
Soft sparkled her eyes as the dew. 
By moonlight we strolled: bliss of blisses, 
She sang me “ Love’s Dream ” by the lake! 
Our lips met—the thought of those kisses 
Till morning dawned kept me awake. 


We met, in the city, months after 
On Gramercy Park, at a ball. 

There was waltzing, and flirting, and laughter, 
And she was the fastest of all. 

Her skirts were so narrow, so tightened, ~ 
I was sure they would split: the display 


Of her shoulders and 


Well, I was frightened, 


The whole were so décolleté. 


I crept up at last: “ You remember 
The moonlight,” I whispered, “ dear Sue, 
The lake, and ‘ Love’s Dream,’ last September ? ” 
She looked up and laughed. “ Oh, it’s you! 
I’d forgot. How you startled a body! 
Do you still quote, so sweetly, Tom Moore? 
Haven’t heard that I marry young Shoddy? 
No? This is his waltz. Au revoir!” 
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THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 


BY C. LANGTON CLARKE. 


The mystery of a strange disappearance, and the awful position of the man who chanced upon 
the solution of the problem. 


“T OOK at it how you will, it is a 
most unaccountable disappear- 
ance. There is absolutely no clue. His 
accounts are in perfect shape—Jim 
Allerlee was always a most methodical 
person. Happy home—Mrs. Allerlee is 
one of the most charming women I 
know. An income more than enough 
to supply his wants. No entanglements 
—of that I am positive—and here Jim 
voes and disappears as if the earth had 
swallowed him. It beats me.” 

With these words Allan Mortimer 
dropped the end of his cigar into a 
convenient ash-tray, hoisted his long 
figure out of the depths of an easy- 
chair, and, with a glance at the clock, 
prepared to bid his host good-night. 

“You are giving yourself a lot of 
trouble over it.” 

“TI am determined to get to the bot- 
tom of it,” was Allan's reply. “ Jim was 
always a good friend of mine, and be- 
sides, my bump of inquisitiveness has 
always been abnormal. Well, I must 
not keep you up any longer, or I shall 
be persona non grata with Mrs, Atkin- 
<on. Good-night.” 

“‘Good-night, and good luck in your 
quest,” answered the other. “ Let me 
know if you hear anything.” 

The two men passed out of the h- 
brary into the dimly lit hall. 

“IT suppose,” suggested Atkinson, as 
he helped his guest into his overcoat, 
“that Allerlee was never mixed up with 
anv seerct. society—Nihilists, you know 
—or anvthing of that sort?” 

“ Hardly,” langhed Allan. “ Jim was 
not at all the kind of man for daggers 
or bombs.” 

The other echoed the Jaugh. 

“Talking of bombs.” he said, “there 
is a bomb, or what Marv looks upon as 
a bomb, in this house, and I wish vou 
would take it away. You remember 
that can of powder vou lent me to fill 
some shells? T have got if stowed away 
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in a cupboard, and every time my wife 
goes there to get anything she expects 
to be blown up. Wait a minute till I 
get it.” 

Atkinson ran up-stairs, and in a few 
minutes returned, bearing a good-sized 
tea canister, half filled with gunpowder. 

‘Not too much trouble, I hope? ” he 
remarked as he wrapped it up. 

“Not at all,” Allan replied conven- 
tionally. 

He detested carrying parcels, espe- 
cially on cold nights, but was too good 
natured to refuse. He shook hands 
with his host, tucked the parcel under 
his arm, and, with his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his ulster, set forth for a 


~ half mile walk to his quarters. 


The hour was late, and, with the 
exception of an _ occasional solitary 
policeman, not a soul seemed to be 
abroad. The absolute silence of the 
streets began to have a depressing ef- 
fect on his spirits, and it was with a 
fecling of positive relief that, on turn- 
ing a corner, he descried a hundred 
yards ahead of him the figure of a small 
man, walking in the same direction. 

He quickened his pace, and had al- 
most reached the stranger’s side when 
he saw him slip and fall heavily on the 
sidewalk. 

“T hope you are not hurt,” Mortimer 
said, bending over the prostrate figure, 
which made no attempt to rise. 

“Thank vou.” replied a low, musical 
voice, “I am rather badly shaken, and 
I fear that I have wrenched my ankle.” 

The stranger raised himself to a sit- 
ting posture, and looked up. Allan 
gave an involuntary start, as he gazed 
on the most remarkable face he had 
ever beheld. 

It was the faceof a manof about sixty 
years, of an extraordinary waxen pallor, 
covered with a close network of tiny 
wrinkles, and framed in long locks of 
vellowish-white hair. 
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But what struck Allan most was the 


wonderful brilliance of the eyes; a bril-_ 


liance which flatly contradicted the im- 
pression of age conveyed by the other 
features, and, betrayed a surprising de- 
gree of vitality. 

“Might I beg your assistance? ” the 
stranger went on, extending a sinall, 
gloved hand; and Allan, with a con- 
fused apology for his remissness, helped 
him to his feet. 

The little man took one step, and 
would have fallen had not the other 
caught him by the elbow. 

“ An awkward predicament,” he said, 
with an embarrassed laugh. “J am 
only a few hundred vards from my 
house, but I do not see how I am going 
to reach it.” 

He looked up and down the strect 
in a helpless sort of way, and Allan’s 
heart went out to him in sympathy. 

“Tf you would care to avail yourself 
of my arm,” he said, “I shall be very 
glad to help you. Do you think you 
can manage to walk with my assist- 
ance?” 

The stranger was profuse in his 
thanks, but declined the offer, alleging 
that he could not think of taking any 
one out of his way at so late an hour. 
Allan was insistent, however, and the 
other finally allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. 

Their progress was slow, and when 
they turned up a side street, indiffer- 
ently lighted, it became slower still. 
The injured man walked with difficulty, 
and was evidently suffering severe pain, 
and Allan was not. sorry when he 
stopped at a gate in a low picket fence, 
which enclosed a large lot. 

“ This is where I live,” the stranger 
said, pointing to a low brick cottage 
which stood some distance hack from 
the street and was dimly visible through 
the gloom. “ An out-of-the-way place 
for a doctor, is it net? By the way, I 
forgot to introduce myself. 

“Tam Dr. Armitage. I am a physi- 
cian, but I do not practise. and so this 
place suits me well enough. I prefer 
solitude. Crying babies and family 
pianos are not conducive to scientific 
research.” 

He pushed open the gate, and Allan 
carefully assisted him along the slip- 
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pery board-walk, and supported him 
while he inserted his latch-key. 

“Tf am going to trespass a little 
on your kindness,” Dr, Armi- 
tage said, as he crossed the threshold. 
“lam going to ask you to see me as 
far as my rooin. The man who attends 
to my wants has left for a day or two 
to visit his father, who is dying; other- 
wise | would not trouble you. Once in 
my room, I shall require no assistance. 
I am doctor enough to attend to my 
own slight injuries.” 

He spoke with so much assurance of 
receiving the help asked that Allan, 
who had experienced a sudden depres- 
sion of spirits, could not in common 
humanity refuse. There was something 
about the gloomy house and its odd- 
looking tenant which aifleeted him 
strangely, and he could not repress a 
shiver. 

“Cold?” queried the doctor anx- 
jously. “I did wrong to bring you out 
of the way. It is comfortably warm in 
my room, but perhaps it is the darkness 
which affects vou. We will soon remedy 


that.” 
He opened the inner door and 
touched a button on the wall. In- 


stantly a blaze of light burst forth. 

“ Extrav agant, is it not, to waste so 
much light on so small a house? But I 
am like you. I abominate cold and 
darkness. This is my sanctum.” 

He pushed aside a heavy curtain, and, 
stull leaning heavily on Allan's arm, 
entered a room which to the latter ap- 
peared the strangest he had ever seen. 

It was a large apartment, running the 
full depth of “the house, lit by a deep 
bay at the front and a window at the 
side. 
~ The front half was furnished with 
sybaritic luxury. ‘The floor was cov- 
ered with a carpet into which the foot 
sank, as into a bed of moss; valuable 
paintings hung on the walls, the furni- 
ture was costly and in excellent taste, 
and several massive. bookcases con- 
tained rows of handsomely bound vol- 
umes. 

The rear portion of the room formed 
a striking contrast. 

The floor was without covering of 
any description, and the only articles 
of furniture were a long pine table and 
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a rickety kitchen chair. The table was 
loaded with bottles, test tubes, and sci- 
entific apparatus. 


Flush with the wall at the end of 


the room were two wide, shallow iron 
doors, secured by a combination lock. 

“And odd room certainly,” said Dr. 
Armitage, answering Allan’s unspoken 
criticism, “ but then I am an odd sort 
of man; a combination of extreme indo- 
lence and extraordinary energy. The 
fits alternate so rapidly that a room 
adapted to both was a positive neces- 
sity. 


“At one minute I am extended in 


one of these exceedingly comfortable 
chairs, reading a novel; the next—my 
coat is off, and I am hard at work 
among those bottles and retorts. But 
come—lI cannot let you go without par- 
taking of my hospitality. I have some 
whisky here which connoisseurs tell 
me is a dream.” 

He pointed to a table on which stood 
a cut-glass decanter, a siphon, and two 
tall glasses. 

“You were expecting a visitor?” Al- 
lan hazarded. 

The other shot a sharp glance at him. 

“A friend of mine disappointed me,” 
he said. “I grew tired of waiting for 
him, and was taking a turn in the fresh 
air to work off my annoyance when I 
met with the accident which procured 
me the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

“And now kindly assist me to that 
chair. Thank you. And wheel up that 
one for yourself. No, not that, the one 
with the high back. You will find it 
ever so much more comfortable.” 

Allan complied, and his host, having 
compounded a couple of long drinks, 
took a copious draft from his glass. 

“ Confess now,” he said, laughing, and 
looking shrewdly into his guest’s face. 
“A suspicion flashed across your mind 
that the whisky might be hocused.” 

Allan warmly repudiated any such 
notion, but the flush which mounted to 
his forehead belied his words. Partly 
to hide his confusion and partly to back 
up his denial, he drank some of his 
“high ball,” and found that it fully 
deserved the encomiums bestowed 
upon it. ‘ 

“T hope you find that chair comfort- 
able,” the doctor remarked. 
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“Very much so,” Allan replied. 
“One of the most comfortable 1 ever 
sat in.” 

“Tt is an invention of my own,” the 
other went on. “I amuse myself by 
inventing things sometimes, and that 
chair is one of my successes. I am 
thinking of taking out a patent for it. 

“You will observe that the arms are 
continued down to meet that foot-rest 
at the bottom, and that by pressing the 
knees against them it is possible to ob- 
tain a complete relaxation of the other 
muscles. ‘Then again, by a simple me- 
chanical contrivance, it can be adjusted 
to any angle. Allow me to show 
ou.” 

The little man rose with some diffi- 
culty and hobbled to Allan’s side. 

“Let us suppose,” he continued, 
“that you are tired of that position 
and wish to assume a more horizontal 
attitude. I have simply to touch this 
button, and ” 

There was a faint click, and from the 
foot-rest a hinged steel shutter leaped, 
hissing like a snake, and, darting up a 
cunningly concealed groove in the arms, | 
fastened itself about Allan’s neck and 
pinned him to the back of the chair. 

So sudden was the shock that for 
several seconds Mortimer could do 
nothing but stare, open mouthed, at his 
little host, who had taken a step back- 
ward and was regarding him with an 
evil smile. 

Then, with a mighty heave, he tried 
to liberate himself from his narrow 
prison. 

Once—twice—thrice he exerted all 
the power of arms, legs, and shoulders, 
but in vain. Had he been screwed down 
in his coffin, he could not have more 
thoroughly realized his own helpless- 
ness, ° 

The doctor laughed; a low, vibrant 
laugh that made the flesh crawl. 

“Believe me,” he said, “ you are tir- 
ing yourself unnecessarily. Hercules 
himself could not get out of that chair.” 

“Release me at once,” Allan cried, 
his face purple with rage and exertion. 
“What is the meaning of this folly? ” 

The little doctor walked deliberately 
to a bureau, every vestige of lameness 
having vanished, opened a drawer, took 
out a cigar, lit it, and after inhaling 
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several puffs with every appearance of 
relish, seated himself opposite his vic- 
tim. 

“T would offer you one as a seda- 
tive,” he said, flicking off the ash, “ but 
you might find it inconvenient, seeing 
that your hands are imprisoned. Just 
one word of advice: Don’t call out. In 
the first place it would necessitate my 
gagging you, which would deprive me of 
the pleasure of your conversation, and 
in the second place no one would pay the 
slightest attention to a cry, even if it 
were heard. I have given out that my 
man is subject to fits, and it would 
simply | be attributed to one of his out- 
bursts.” 

A sickening sense of his helplessness 
overcame Allan. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked faintly. “What are you going 
to do with me? ” 

“Tam going to let you into a secret,” 
was the reply. “The most remarkable 
scientific discovery of the day. I will 
not exact any pledge that you will not 
betray my confidence, because—well, 
because you will be the tenth man to 
learn it, and not one of the other nine 
has so far spoken of it. To use a con- 
ventional phrase, their lips have been 
sealed.” 

The significance of the smile which 
accompanied these words was unmis- 
takable. 

“You mean that you are going to 
murder me? ” 

“That is a very brutal way of putting 
it. Let us rather say that you will be- 
come a martyr to science.” 

7 «YT should be glad if you would ex- 
plain.” Allan did his best to speak 
coolly, but his voice trembled. 

“I am about to do so.’ 

The doctor rose, stepped over to the 
mantel-shelf, and, sliding back a panel, 
exposed the ‘door of a small steel safe. 
This he unlocked, and from it took a 
morocco-bound album, and a tiny glass 
vial half filled with a liquid of pale 
amber color in which strange lights 
seemed to play. 

“Let us examine this little book 
first,” he said. “It is customary, I he- 
lieve, in certain circles, to entertain 
guests by allowing them to look over 
the family album.” 
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He laughed at the conceit. 

“ This,” he added, “ is more interest- 
ing than most. Possibly you may recog- 
nize somé acquaintance.” 

He turned the leaves slowly, and Al- 
lan shuddered as he looked. 

Every photograph represented the 
fatal chair, with an occupant appar- 
ently dead or plunged in a deep slum- 
ber. The faces which appeared above 
the steel shutter were all different and 
wore an expression of peace. 

As the last page was turned Allan 
uttered a loud exclamation. 

“Ah!” said the doctor. “ You rec- 
ognize my last subject, I see. A Mr. 
Allerlee, I believe. I understand that 
his disappearance created a good deal of 
comment. Well—so much for my little 
portrait gallery. A foolish and_per- 
haps a dangerous fad, but I confess to 
a weakness for interesting souvenirs.” 

He replaced the album in the safe, 
and, picking up the vial, reseated him- 
self, listening with a pleasant smile as 
Allan poured out a flood of invective, 
threat, and remonstrance. 

“A waste of breath and energy,” he 
said at last. “If only my subjects were 
less intractable, my results might be 
better. Now listen to me for a few 
minutes, and you will, I am sure, find 
what I have to say interesting. 

“Some years ago, in the course of a 
series of scientific experiments, I was 
fortunate enough to establish the exist- 
er.ce of a form of ether which, for lack 
of a better term, I will call ‘ Vitic 
Force.’ This exists to a greater or 
lesser degree in every form of animal 
life, the human, however, differentiating 
in several essentials from that in the 
brute creation. Into the latter form 
we need not enter. 

“To be brief, I discovered, that 
every human being has from birth a 
varying amount of this vitic force, and 
that the greater the original quantity, 
which decreases at a fixed rate, the 
longer the term of the natural life. So 
much for the unpractical side of my 
discovery.” — 

“To a scientist,” Allan interrupted, 
“all this may be very interesting, but 
I fail to see how it can affect me.” 

“ A moment’s patience an.. you shall 
learn. Having arrived at this point in 
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my researches, the next step was natu- 
rally to try to reduce this force to a 
substance which might be handled and 
applied to the renew val of exhausted vi- 
tality. In this, also, 1 was successful 
beyond my hopes. 

“T discovered a drug which. injected 
hypodermically into the system, holds 
the vitic either in suspense, and, imme- 
diately after the death of the subject, 
permits its distillation by means of a 
combination of extreme heat and pow- 
erful electric currents. 

“In this little bottle "—he held 
up the vial—* are three hundred years 
of life, calculating on the basis that 
every drop means five vears. It does 
not rejuvenate, but it checks decay and 
instills vitality. My only regret is that 
I did not discover the secret thirty years 
ago. As it is, however, 1 have before 
me a longer, if not more useful, life than 
others, provided that no accident be- 
falls me.” 

“T pray to God that you may get 
run over on the first street corner,’ 
interjected Allan bitterly. 

“Thank you,” rephed ‘the other with 
a genial smile. “ Under the circum- 
stances, your sentiments are naturally 
antagonistic. I suppose it would be 
useless to ask you any questions about 
your ancestors—as to longevity, I 
mean? The information would be ex- 
tremely useful, and would assixt me 
materially in my calculations.” 

“ Quite useless,” Allan rephed short- 
lv. “And now, Hf this is not some 
ghastly practical joke, go on with vour 
devil's work, and do not torture me 
further. Why not have drugged my 
drink, as you suggested, and saved me 
from this hell of anticipation? Do vou 
delight in cruelty for its own sake? ” 

Dr. Armitage lifted a deprecating 
hand. 

“You do me wrong,” he said. ‘* My 
nature is rather kindly than otherwise. 
And you must forgive me that my pleas- 
ure as a scientist In imparting a valua- 
ble secret which can never he revealed 
hy the one who learns it has perhaps 
obscured my natural impulses. 

“ As to drugging your whisky, I mav 
tell you that I have tried that plan, and 
found it a c.mplete failure. The pres- 
ence of any other drug in the system 
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counteracts the effects of that which I 
inject. It was in consequence of two 
successive failures and a most regretta- 
ble sacrifice of human life needlessly, 
that 1 invented that chair. 

“To relieve your apprehensions as 
far as possible, | may mention that your 
death will be absolutely painless. You 
will simply fall asleep like a child, and 
—never waken.” 

There was a long silence. The little 
doctor, his Jegs crossed and his elbows 
resting on the arms of his chair, sat 
playing tunes with one thin white hand 
on the finger tips of the other, and re- 
garding his victim much after the fash- 
ion of a butcher estimating the mutton 
capacities of a fat sheep 

Allan hardly looked at lim. — His 
thoughts were busy with past scenes 
and incidents of the life he was about 
to leave. 

He realized that he was absolutely in 
the power of the fiend before him, and 
that the end was only a matter of a few 
hours at most. Ife remembered read- 
ing an account of an execution in the 
pay that very morning and specula- 
ting on the feelings of the doomed man. 

Then he fell to wondering what his 
friends would say about his disappear- 
ance, and what theories would be ad- 
vanced. He had listened to many in 
the ease of Allerlee, and some of them 
had been decidedly uncharitable. 

Thank God he had no wife! There 
Was a girl who would perhaps feel sorry. 
He hoped so, at any rate. 

The swift train of thought 
broken by Dr. 
watch. 

* ] can spare vou half an hour,” the 
doctor said. “In the meanwhile, let 
me ask you whether you have any one 
dependent on you. One of my subjects 
had a wife and two children. They are 
now in reccipt of a small annuity, which 
[ send them regularly, anonymously of 
course. Tam sorry that I cannot offer 
to communicate any last wishes or fare- 
well messages, but so far as pecuniary 
assixtance is concerned ” 

“Blast you!” interrupted Allan. 
“Tf IT knew that every relative I have 
in the world would starve within a 
week, they should not be beholden to 
vou for one copper.” 


was 
Armitage taking out his 
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“ How selfish is resentment!” was 
the response. “* But I will not press my 
offer. Let us talk about something 
else.” 

“TI will tell you this,” Allan con- 
tinued fiercely. ‘* Your iniquities will 
surely be discovered, and your devil’s 
draft will not save you from the gal- 
lows. You may kill me, and dispose 
of my body, but something will be left 
which will afford a clue to my disap- 
pearance.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“You are wrong,” he said—“ alto- 
gether wrong. Nothing will be left— 
not a hair—nothing but a little insig- 
nificant pile of ash which one might 
almost lift between the finger and 
thumb. And that reminds me. I have 
explained my discovery, but I have not 
shown you the apparatus by which I 
attain my results. It will serve to wile 
away the half hour remaining.” 

He slipped the vial into his pocket, 
and, going over to the iron doors in the 
wall, unlocked and threw them open, 
revealing an intricate entanglement of 
wires and an array of silvered knobs. 

“This,” explained Dr. Armitage in 
the tone of a lecturer, “is a form of 
electric furnace, with the addition of 
strong alternating currents altogether 
independent of those which generate 
the heat. Beneath these porcelain bars 
which sustain the subject is an ingen- 
ious condenser, which concentrates and 
distils the vitic ether. As you are not 
a scientist, a technical explanation 
would, I fear, be thrown away on you, 
but, speaking generally, I may say that 
this invention of mine is the most pow- 
erful dissolvent that exists. Nothing, 
not even metal, can resist it.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Allan said short- 

“Some clue will be left to hang 


Dr. Armitage looked genuinely an- 
noyed. 

“How skeptical is the unscientific 
mind!” he replied. “It will believe 
nothing that the eyes have not seen. 
However, in this case a practical illus- 
tration is easily given. You shall see 
for yourself.” 

His eyes wandered about the room 
as though seeking some suitable object 
for his experiment, and finally rested 
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‘on the parcel which Allan had deposit- 
ed on a table. 

“ What is that?” he asked, indicating 
the package with his finger. 

Only for a fraction of a second did 
Allan hesitate in his reply, but in that 
infinitesimally brief space of time a 
thousand hopes and fears alternately 
occupied his mind. 

Predominant even over his desperate 
anxiety to escape was a wild desire for 
vengeance, and now his villainous host 
was himself offering a chance for the 
former and a certainty of the latter. 

Therefore it was with a steady voice 
that Mortimer answered: 

“Tt is a canister of tea that I am-- 
or rather intended—taking home to my 
wife.” 

“ Really?” said the doctor. “So 
you are a domestic character. Upon iny 
word, I should not have suspected it. 
I am sorry that I ain compelled to de- 
prive Mrs. Mortimer not only of her 
husband but of her tea as well. I could 
not, however, find a more suitable sub- 
ject for my experiment.” 

He picked up the parcel, and, having 
stripped off the wrapping, glanced at 
the label on the canister. 

“«* Albuera Tea,’ ~~ hereadaloud. “‘ A 
strong and palatable blend.’ An excel- 
lent brand, no doubt, but I am not 
much in favor of tea as a_ beverage. 
Under other circumstances I should 
have been happy to give you a little 
lecture on its deleterious properties, 
but it would, I fear, be wasted. How- 
ever, there will not be much left of this 
to injure any one when I get through 
with it. 

“No,” Allan muttered to himself, 
“nor of you, nor of me, nor your pre- 
clous invention.” 

“Perhaps vou would like me to 
wheel your chair a little closer,” sug- 
gested the doctor, pausing half-way 
hack to his furnace. “No trouble. I 
assure you.” 

“No, thank you,” Allan replied. “I 
can see very well from where I am.” 

Every nerve of his body was tingling, 
but he managed to control his voice, 
and the doctor, suspecting nothing. 
went on about his preparations. 

“Now,” the doctor said at last, “we 
are all ready for the experiment. 
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You see, I place this tin on the bars, 
and close the doors and lock them, so. 
All I have to do now is to press this 
concealed button, and set the powerful 
forces inside at work. In five minutes 
I will open the doors again, and you 
will see—nothing.” | 

“Press the button then, in God’s 
name, and get it over!” Allan cried, 
tortured beyond endurance by the 
other’s deliberation. 

“ Ta-ta-ta,’ Dr. Armitage answered, 
shaking his head. “ The unscientific 
mind again.” 

He raised his hand to the wall, and 
Allan turned away his face. 

There was a blinding flash of flame, 
and a roar like a hundred pieces of 
artillery fired simultaneously. As in 
a dream, Allan felt the chair in which 
he sat caught up by an invisible hand 
and hurled violently against the oppo- 
site wall. 

Then darkness came over him and he 
knew no more. 

* * * * 

Three weeks later he opened his eyes 
to find himself lying in a hospital cot, 
a mass of bandages, and his friend At- 
kinson seated beside him. 

“What has happened?” he asked 
faintly. 

“ Steady, old man,” replied the other 
soothingly. “ You mustn’t talk.” 

“Tell me,” Allan insisted. “I must 
know. Dr. Armitage——? Was he 
killed? ” 

Atkinson shook his‘ head. 

“No,” he said. “ They dug you both 
out of the ruins almost at the same 
time, just before the fire reached you. 
He was, if anything, more badlv hurt 
than you, but he made a marvelous 
recovery. The doctors say they never 
saw anything like it. His vitality was 
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extraordinary. He left the hospital a 
week ago.” 

‘And he was not arrested? ” 

“ Arrested? No, why should he be? 
He explained that he was showing you 
an experiment when the compound un- 
fortunately exploded.” 

Weak as he was, Allan ground his 
teeth with rage. 

“And the chair—the horrible death 
trap in which I was fastened. Did that 
awaken no suspicion? ” 

“You were fastened in no chair,” 
the other replied. ‘“ You have been 
having sick dreams, old man. There 
was a rafter across your chest pinning 
you down, but that was all.” 

Allan groaned. 

“The thing must have been torn 
apart by the explosion,” he said, “ but 
they must find it. It will hang that 
villain. Tell them to search the ruins.” 

“ Hush,” said Atkinson. “ You must 
not excite yourself. The explosion set 
fire to the débris of the cottage, and 
everything was consumed.” 

“Then tell them to arrest Dr. Armi- 
tage at once,” the sick man cried ex- 
citedly. “He is a ghoul—a vampire! 
He carries the lives of nine men in his 
pocket, and God knows how many more 
he has killed. 

“He murdered Allerlee. He con- 
fessed it to me. There are pictures of 
the dead men in a little safe in the 
mantel-shelf. I know where they are; 
let me get up. I will get up—do you 
hear?” 

He made a desperate effort to rise, 
and fell back unconscious. 

When Allan had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be able to tell a coherent 
story, a diligent search for the doctor 
was instituted, but in vain. 

Dr. Armitage had vanished utterly. 


BETWEEN. 


LIFE means to us a thousand different things ; 
The highest meaning is the one we miss ; 

And yet a warning voice unceasing sings, 
“Life is eternity’s parenthesis.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CURIOUS BIRD. 


W* were sitting in our hotel at Syd- 

ney, playing a quiet game of 
eards. Bobby Ross was having all the 
luck, Dick Foster was growling, and I 
was beginning to weary of it. 

‘“‘Let’s be getting on,” said Foster. 
“Tt won’t take Balfe more than a week 
to get up steam. We’ve been here three 
days, and what has it amounted to?” 

“ Where are we going to stop next?” 
asked Bobby. “ Hongkong? ” 

“Any old place suits me that the 
Siren can reach,” I said. “ But I think 
we ought to see some of the places be- 
tween this and Hongkong.” 

“T have a peculiar sentiment for 
Hongkong, which leads me to a wild 
desire to go there,” remarked Ross. 
“Once I knew a girl whose father’s 
grandfather sold tea in Hongkong.” 

“Ts she there?” asked Foster. 

“No, she’s married and lives in New 
York.” 

“ Your sentiment isn’t far fetched at 
all. I think, Bayne, we should deny our- 
selves a great deal to satisfy a craving 
like that.” 

“T agree with you,” I answered, 
laughing. “The only trouble is that if 
we begin satisfying all the sentimental 
cravings of Ross we shall eventually 
land in some prison. Ross’ sentimental- 
ity is phenomenal.” 
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There was an interrupting knock on 
our door, and I got up to admit the vis- 
itor. 

“A gentleman to see you,” said a 
boy, handing me a card. 

I read the name, “ Professor Koonar 
Balden.” Behind the boy stood an eld- 
erly man whom I should ’most any- 
where have taken at once for a freak. 

He was old, his hair was extremely 
long, and his gaze was wandering, like 
that of a man absorbed in thought and 
grown old in study. His clothing was 
good, but it hung on him as if put out 
on a post to be aired. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “ Am I ad- 
dressing the owner of the yacht Siren, 
now in the harbor?” 

“Come in, professor,” I replied. “I 
am not the owner of the yacht. Mv 
name is Archibald Bayne. My compan- 
ions, Mr. Ross and Mr. Foster, joined 
with me in chartering the yacht for a 
cruise around the world.” 

“So? I was given to understand that 
such was the purpose of whocver man- 
aged the vacht. Please excuse me. I 
have a—a bird.” — 

The professor turned and_ disap- 
peared. | 

“ Now, what the deuce is up?” asked 
Ross. “ What did he say? He has a 
bird ? ” 

“That, as I understood him, was the 
idea the gentleman wished to convey,” 
T answered. 
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Ross had no time to retort, because at 
that moment the professor reappeared, 
and we all gasped. 

He had, led by a cord attached to a 
band on one leg, the most remarkable 
ornithological specimen any of us had 
ever beheld. 

“'That’s a bird!” said Ross irrever- 
ently. 

The creature stood about four fect 
high, and had a pair of huge wings, 
which were at this time clipped to pre- 
vent its flight. 

Its eyes were very large and of a 
solid green. Its beak was much like 
two shovels placed with the concave 
sides inward. 

As the professor led the thing into 
the room, it let out a terrifying squawk 
that made Bobby turn pale. The color 
of this remarkable creature was a dark 
gray, with the under part growing 
lighter. Its legs were about two inches 
in diameter, and in the twenty-foot 
room we occupied it seemed as if it 
were going to be necessary to put our 
feet on the table to let the thing walk 
around. 

Its tremendous feet, only partly 
webbed, spread out to the extent of 
about eleven inches. It had a short, 
thick neck, and, while it maintained the 
general formation of a huge bird, it 
was awkwardly and wonderfully made. 

It was like nothing I had ever beheld, 
though the pictures I had seen of the 
extinct giant auk came nearest to filling 
the bill. 

“ What in the name of the Great Gal- 
loping Joss is that thing? ” asked Ross. 
“Ts it the elephant of the ornithologi- 
cal world? ” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the professor, as 
he placed his hand on the broad back of 
his feathered companion, who there- 
upon let out another terrible war- 
whoop, “ gentlemen, that is the most 
wonderful, the most valuable, and the 
most desired creature on the face of the 
earth.” 

“T can agree that it is the most won- 
derful,” said Foster, “ and I am willing 
to admit that it is valuable. But if you 
can advance any reason why it should 
be desired, I would be pleased ” 

“To buy it,” put in Ross to finish the 
sentence when Foster hesitated. 
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“In reply to your query,” continued 
the professor, “let me say that an im- 
mense amount of wealth has been ex- 
pended upon such creatures as this. To- 
day the egg of the giant auk is valued 
at three hundred pounds. One now in 
the British Museum cost that amount. 

“Ships are fitted out with no other 
purpose than to search for the eggs of 
that extinct bird.” 

“But this thing isn’t a giant auk,” 
said Foster. 

“Certainly not, since it is not ex- 
tinct. Therefore, if you will permit me 
to explain, I will show you that I have 
come to place it within your power to 
earn a valuable distinction in the scien- 
tific world, put many good bank notes 
in your pockets, and place me upon a 
pinnacle for which I have striven with 
all the energy of forty years of my life 
—a fellowship in the Royal Society for 
Scientific Research and the Dissemina- 
tion of Knowledge.” 

“Heavens!” . exclaimed Ross. 
“Would you belong to a thing with a 
name like that? ” 

“Sir,” said the professor blandly, 
“it is a most coveted honor. But to ob- 
tain it one must have accomplished 
something in research hitherto deemed 
impossible. 

“I have roamed the world, and ex- 
hausted my little fortune, searching for 
undiscovered knowledge. After years of 
failure, when my youth and strength. 
have fled, and my money is gone, the 
opportunity to make myself great has 
come to me, and I am helpless.” 

“ And what is it you want us to do? ” 
asked Foster. 

“First let me explain.. A short time 
ago a sailing vessel engaged in the tea 
trade arrived at Liverpool with this bird 
as a passenger. The vessel had been 
blown far out of her path in the Indian 
Ocean, and just after a most violent 
storm this creature flew aboard and 
dropped to the deck exhausted. 

“None of the crew had ever seen one 
like it. The bird was given over to the 
owner of the vessel,'ostensibly for the 
purpose of making a gift of it to the 
British Museum. But when I heard of 
it I went to see the master of the craft. 

“He himself had no desire to apply 
for a fellowship in the society. It was 
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his avowed opinion there was enough 
information disseminated in the world 
now. I pleaded with him not to bestow 
the bird upon the museum, but to per- 
mit me to have it for examination. The 
owner knew of me, and at his suggestion 
the bird was given to me. 

“ Now, gentlemen, the situation I was 
in was this: If I gave the bird to the 
British Museum, the fellowship would 
go either to the master of that vessel or 
to nobody. I had no money to fit out a 
ship for investigation, and to ask a capi- 
talist to assist me would be simply ma- 
king him a ‘ fellow’ instead of myself. 

“You see I was in a quandary. So 
eagerly did I desire the fellowship that 
I resolved to use every pound I had in 
the world and prosecute this search my- 
self. 

“T came here, expecting to find ships 
sailing to islands in that vicinity. I had 
obtained the latitude and longitude of 
the spot where the bird came aboard. 

“Now, to my surprise, I find upon 
arrival here that there are no ports in 
that region, and no ships pass that way. 
You see—I have not the exact figures 
with me—but it is too far north for 
ships passing’ round the Horn to Aus- 
tralia, and too far to the south and west 
for Australian ships coming by way of 
the Suez Canal. Likewise, it is not far 
enough west for the coasting steamers 
to African ports. 

“TI have racked my poor old brain, 
trying to solve the problem. To return, 
almost penniless, and announce my fail- 
ure, would send me with a broken heart 
to my grave. 

“JT saw your yacht lying idly in the 
harbor, and made inquiries. I learned 
that you were a party of young Amer- 


icans enjoying a cruise around the ~ 


world 

“Tt occurred to me that young men 
with ample wealth, time enough to 
spend in travel, and intelligent, as I 
knew you must all be, would be willing 
to sacrifice some weeks to the pursuit 
of knowledge, thus adding to their own 
intelligent pleasure and making me the 
happiest man on earth.” 

“In other words,” said Ross, looking 
askance at the bird, “ you want us to go 
hunt up other hideous things like 
that.” 
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“Tt is not hideous after you become 
familiar with the sight of it. Permit 
me to tell you how far I have gone in 
my study of its nature. 

“‘T have assumed that this is a freak 
among its kind. The vessel was near 
no land when it fell to the deck. Now, I 
reasoned that probably the race to 
which it belongs flies none at all, or 
very little. This one, having stronger 
wings, ventured too far. 

“You see it is now in a condition 
of change. The race is either becoming 
a& swimming race or it is leaving the 
web-footed tribe and becoming a land 
bird. This is either a forerunner of 
what is to come or a relic of what was. 

“It eats fish, animal food, and also 
vegetables and nuts; in fact, every 
known food. This also indicates a con- 
dition of transition. It requires, for 
the proper digestion of its food, a peck 
of pebbles every day.” 

“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pick- 
led pebbles,” interjected Ross. “ How 
on earth are we going to carry rocks 
enough to keep that thing alive? ” 

“We could ballast the yacht with 
pebbles,” suggested Foster. 

“Your idea,” I said, “is for.us to 
take you and the bird, and start on what 
might be called a blind search for a 
place regarding the very existence of 
which the entire world is ignorant.” 

“It may be that the island is known, 
but not explored. Or it may be that 


_ there are only a few of these birds left, 


and that savages are keeping them to 
themselves. I have had a thousand 
theories.” 

“ What do you call it? ” I asked. 

“TI have named it the Kaybee, after 
my initials,” said the professor. 

“ Looks more as if it should be called 
a Maybee,” suggested Ross. 

“ Now, gentlemen, have your fun. I 
enjoy the society of young men and 
good, healthy humor. Good humor, in 
a long voyage at sea, is indispensable. 
Now, I am eager in this matter. It 
mav be said to be a question of life-or 
death. Do you accept? ” 

“There are things to be settled be- 
fore we can give a definite answer,” 
said Foster. “One thing would be to 
ascertain if the crew would go on such 
a journey.” 
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“ When is a crew not a crew? ” asked 
Ross, winking at the Kuaybee. 

Foster looked at him reproachfully. 

“ When it’s aboard,” said Ross. 

“ Now, professor,’ I observed, “ you 
see what Ioster and I have had to con- 
tend with during our irip. Do you 
think you could survive? ” 

The professor was laughing heartily. 

“Survive! It would make me young 
again!’ he cried. “Oh, I am praying 
that you will accept! ” 

“T say,” said Ross, “ we started out 
on this trip to see the world. We want 
to see all there is to see. Time amounts 
to little. If any of the crew don’t 
want to go, pay them to New York and 
get more. I vote to go hunt dodos—no, 
I mean kaybees.” 

“What de you say, Bayne?” asked 
Foster. 

“Why, I sce no objection,’ I an- 
swered. “Of course we must expect 
some difficulties.” 

“Man,” said Ross, “ T’ve eaten diifi- 
culties all my life and thrived on them. 
Difficulties? We'll start with one right 
now. Have you given this kaybee a 
personal cognomen, professor ? ” 

“No, nothing but the generic name 
of kaybee.” 

“Then,” said Ross, seizing a bottle of 
seltzer and squirting some on the bird, 
“ T christen thee Difficulty!” 

“And now,” I said, “since that is 
settled, permit me to invite the pro- 
fessor and Mr. Difficulty to partake of 
dinner with us. Ross, go out and gather 
up a peck of stones.” 

“Ring for the porter,” said Ross. 
“ He’ll bring up a scuttle of coal.” 

We had quite a bit of sport out of 
the thing, but at last it was agreed that 
the Siren, with the newly added passen- 
gers, should start the following day on 
her strange cruise, the outcome of 
which could not be fathomed. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE KAYBEE ON BOARD. 


THE professor had made arrange- 
ments to keep his prize at a stable near 
the hotel, and, excusing himself for a 
time, while he returned Difficulty to his 
eage, he led the bird out of the room. 
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The personification of grace,” said 
Foster, as the thing waddled out after 
its master. 

“ Reminds ine of a short, fat woman 
with a load of wood on her head,” 
added Ross. 

We ordered dinner in a private din- 
ing-room, and by the time it was ready 
the professor had returned. 

“One thing, gentlemen, I did not 
inention,” he said, “ and that is the fact 
that the bird needs plenty of room. I 
have had constructed a cage about ten 
feet long, four deep, and five feet in 
height. It may possibly present a prob- 
lem to you in the matter of disposing of 
this on the yacht.” 

“ Not at all,” rejoined Ross. “What's 
ithe matter with towing it astern?” 

“Get the little fellow’s feet wet,” 
said Lloster. 

During dinner the professor talked 
learnedly about ornithology and other 
sciences about which none of the threc 
of us knew a thing. For my part, I was 
far enough advanced to tell a sparrow 
from an eagle at a glance, or discover in 
a certain red-breasted bird what is com- 
monly called a robin. 

But we listened with such interest as 
we could muster, and when at last there 
was an opening, the irrepressible Ross 
broke loose again. 

“Tt is entirely wrong, and out of the 
question,” he said, “for an expedition 
of this exalted type to set forth without 
a name and organization. 

“ Now, the professor wishes a fellow- 
ship in a society with a name that rivals 
the equator in length. I propose that 
we at once proceed to organize our- 
selves. I suggest the title, ‘ Society for 
the Promotion of Ornithological 
Knowledge Among the Cannibals of 
the Indian Ocean.’ ” 

“It seems to me,” interposed Foster 
gravely, “that among cannibals the 
promulgation of herbivorous knowl- 
edge would be far more to the advan- 
tage of the human race.” 

“Foster was always a kicker,” said 
Ross to the professor. “ He doesn’t 
really believe there are cannibals. Now. 
it would not surprise me to wake up 
some day and find myself picked bones.” 

“We are eating dinner!’ objected 
Foster. 
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“So would the cannibals be,” an- 
swered Ross. 

“ Well, we’ve organized,” said Foster. 
“Now, it seems to me a proper thing 
to do would be to instruct Captain 
Balfe what to do toward getting the 
yacht ready to start. How much hay do 
we want, professor? ” 

“The kaybee is not fond of hay.” 

“Got no teeth, of course. Well, 
we've got to carry a huge supply of 
grub. We’! want something to eat our- 
selves. Bayne, you’d better attend to 
that right after dinner.” 

Being a third partner in a chartered 
yacht is not without its peculiar draw- 
backs. 

Foster, Ross, and I had contributed 
equal shares toward the expense of our 
trip around the world, and I had been 
unanimously chosen treasurer and man- 
ager. As far as Ross was concerned, no 
one would ever dream of permitting 
him to manage anything. Foster knew 
little about the needs of such a cruise, 
and I accepted the responsibility with 
some misgivings. 

I had done fairly well, however, and 
there still remained more than one- 
half of our capital. 

Immediately after dinner we invited 
the professor to accompany us on 
board. We found Captain Balfe writing 
out a list of things he needed, for he 
knew we were soon to leave Sydney, al- 
though he had no suspicion of the 
journey before him. 

“ Captain Balfe,” I said, “ permit me 
to introduce Professor Koonar Balden, 
the proprietor of the only kaybee 
known to civilization.” 

“T am glad to meet the professor,” 
said Balfe, shaking hands. “ What did 
you say he was the proprietor of?” 

“The belle of the Indian Ocean,” 
said Ross. 

“The kaybee is a bird,” I explained, 
keeping in my laughter as well as I was 
able. “It is a large enough bird, as 
birds go, and quite a curiosity in a small 
way. The professor has invited us to 
cruise in the Indian Ocean for the pur- 
pose of discovering more of the species 
and studying its habitat, mode of life, 
and what it is good for.” 
¢ haeaee said: Balfe, looking mysti- 

ed. 
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“We have suddenly become scien- 
tists,” broke in Foster. “ Instead of 
carrying three worthless, idle fellows 
around the world, you have suddenly 
risen to the exalted station of coim- 
manding an expedition of the Society 
for the Promulgation of Idiocy on the 
High Seas.” 

“Been drinking?” asked the cap- 
tain, looking at me and jerking his 
thumh in Foster’s direction. 

I drew the captain away from the 
others to avoid their persiflage, and ex- 
plained the situation. 

“The bird is really a strange crea- 
ture, as you will agree when you see it,” 
I said. “It really matters little where 
we go, as we have no time sect for 
reaching any particular place. It will 
provide amusement, and possibly satisfy 
the old gentleman’s ambitions.” 

** Oh, it is all one to me,” said Balfe. 
“You are spending the money, not I.” 

“ Will there be any trouble about the . 
crew?” I asked. 

“Oh, no. Why should there be any 
trouble? This is different from a regu- 
lar liner or a ship engaged in trade. A 
crew hired for a certain trip is paid for 
that trip. These fellows care little 


‘where you go, and the longer the cruise 


lasts the better they will like it. You 
pay well, and they are intelligent men, 
and in no hurry to lose the berth.” 

“Then hustle arrangements, will 
you? I will have the bird brought on 
board in the morning.” 

The professor enjoyed inspecting the 
yacht, which was a very commodious 
one, and left us finally to perfect his 
arrangements for leaving. - | 

“That’s the happiest man in Aus- 
tralia to-day,” remarked Ross. “I 
could never have it in my heart to re- 
fuse him so small a boon as a lifelong 
cruise in the Indian Ocean, hunting for 
monstrosities. Of course, in my opin- 
ion the less kaybees we find the better. 
But then, we'll get some fun out of the 
thing, and it will be just as good as a 
cruise to Hongkong, anyhow.” 

Captain Balfe at once plunged into 
his arrangements, sent the steward 
ashore for supplies, and these began ar- 
riving before night. We had to leave 
the purchase of food for the kaybee till 
we saw the professor again. 
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We settled our account at the hotel, 
and slept that night on the yacht. We 
measured a space to set the cage on 
deck, and slumbered with fond dreams 
of birds as big as elephants carrying us 
across the sea. 

In the morning we burried to find 
the professor, and under his direction 
ordered a quantity of potatoes, carrots, 
corn, and meat for his pet. 

We then employed a contractor to 
cart the cage to the yacht, which had 
to be warped to the wharf for its ship- 
ment. On the way through the streets 
we were followed by crowds of wonder- 
ing people. 

“Never saw so much intcrest in a 
flying machine before,” said Ross. 

The cage, with the great bird inside, 
was soon in its place, and the crew. 
agape with astonishment, swarmed 
round it to look. 

** Ask the coal heavers if they want 
this fellow’s bill for shovels,” said one. 

The cook, getting some wind of the 
affair in the galley, soon appeared with 
his shiny black face wreathed in smiles. 
When he saw what had been brought 
aboard, his countenance changed in- 
stantly and his eyes stuck out of his 
head like corks. 

“ Fo’ de Lo'd’s sake!” he yelled. 
“Am I gotter cook dat ting fo’ din- 
ner?” 

We assured him that this would not 


be one of his duties, unless starvation - 


assailed us, and even then we ques- 
tioned if we would not better begin on 
shoe leather before we tackled the bird. 

At last we got under way, and only 
we three and the professor were left 
around the cage. 

“T should assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction,’ said the professor, as the 
bird walked around inside, “ judging 


from his manner of strutting, that he 


did have one of the auk family as an 
ancestor.” 

“ He certainly had an ancestor who 
could fly,” said Foster. 

“And from his feet, swim,” I added. 

At that moment the kaybee let out 
its discordant note. 

“‘ And sing sweetly,” put in Ross. 

We paid little attention to the course. 
The professor gave the captain the copy 
of the ship’s log showing about where 
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the bird dropped on deck, and we cared 
little whether we were going east, west, 
north, or south. 

We were out for the biggest lark of 
our lives—not to make another pun on 
the poor kaybee—and that was enough 
for three healthy young fellows with 
nothing else to do. 

We passed around south of Australia, 
and entered the Indian Ocean. After 
that I heard the captain say our course 
was about northwest, and we settled 
down to a long sail. 

We passed few islands, and those we 
did see, the professor and captain 
agreed, were too well known to be the 
home of any such bird as the kaybee. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FACE IN THE BUSH. 


THE first two days after rounding the 
southwestern point of Australia, we 
sighted several ships; but this soon 
came to an end, and we seemed to have 
the entire ocean to ourselves. 

‘“We are now in the region of the 
terrible monsoon,” said the captain. 
“At this season of the year the cur- 
rents set toward the west. I hope we 
won’t meet with a monsoon. I doubt the 
ability of the yacht to cope with it.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Ross. “A 
yacht that can stand a kaybee ought to 
be on friendly terms with a monsoon. I 
am learning more about science every 
day. We’ve learned what a kaybec eats. 
I wonder what a monsoon eats.” 

“Ships,” said the captain with a grin. 

Had it not been for the ever ready 
nonsense of Ross, the long days without 
a sight of anything would have become 
monotonous. 

But they passed very pleasantly, and 
the professor proved to be a valuable 
member of our company. He was ever 
ready to talk on interesting subjects, 
and, being a man of much study and 
travel, he had no difficulty in getting an 
audience. 

Suddenly one noon the captain sur- 
prised us. 

‘We are now at the spot men- 
tioned,” he said. “I don’t suppose you 
care what longitude or latitude, but it 
was here that the kaybee fell on the 
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ship. Now, you notice there is not a 
speck of land in sight, so, for so heavy 
a bird, he must have had a long flight, 
and his exhaustion was natural and 
must have been complete.” 

“He may have been treated harshly 
at home,” observed Ross. 

“Now, the question is, from which 
direction did he come?” went on the 
captain. “It is a great pity the log fails 
to give that bit of information. With 
that to guide us, we could begin right. 
But now we must cruise in widening 
circles till we find the island.” 

“It is quite possible that there are 
several islands,” said the professor. 
“We may not find the birds on the first 
one.” : 

“There are islands on the chart,” ad- 
mitted the captain. “ They are mostly 
unimportant, and I have no information 
concerning them. I know, however, 
that most of the islands in the Indian 
Ocean are surrounded by reefs. We 
can’t get very near one.” 

“Have to go ashore in a boat,” said 
Foster. 

“ Are we sailing in a circle now, cap- 
tain?” asked Foster later. 

“Yes, to the westward.” 

“TI wondered what was making me 
dizzy,” said Ross. 

“Tt must be that,” answered Balfe, 
“ as the circle is only about twelve miles 
in diameter.” 

We sailed in more than one circle, 
each time widening it so that the hori- 
zon of the new one, inward, touched the 
old horizon, outward, of the former. 

“Land ho!” cried the professor one 
afternoon, getting excited. 

He pointed to a distant shadow that 
the captain declared to be an island. 
We started directly for’it, and soon 
were able to make out with our glasses 
that it was an island of no mean size, 
with hills and woodlands. 

The captain studied his chart. 

“YT make that out to be Wilkes 
Island,” he said, “ named after the nav- 
igator who crossed the Indian Ocean, in 
1842. I can’t say much about the island 
itself, but it is marked as dangerous to 
navigators on account of the swift cur- 
rents and many coral reefs around it.” 

“ Well, we won’t attempt to run the 
yacht up in the woods,” said Ross. 
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*“* Get as near as you can, and we'll take 
the launch.” 

We were all interested in the island, 
and the professor was as excited as a 
boy who was being taken by his father 
to buy a pony. 

The crew, by this time familiar with 
the purpose of the cruise, gathered in 
the bows to look at the island. 

“‘ How large do you make that out to 
be?” I asked the captain. 

“ Oh, you will find that island at least 
five miles long,” he answered. 

“Five miles of kaybees,” said Ross. 
“Are you going to take Difficulty 
ashore, professor? ” 

“IT would like to do so, if I have your 
permission.” 

“Oh, this expedition is under your 
command. But I say, if you do take 
him ashore it will be with himself.” 

“With himself? What do you 
mean?” 

“T mean that if you take Difficulty 
ashore it will be with difficulty.” 

“TI dare go no farther,’ said the 
captain. “I think it is safe for-you to 
go ashore in the Jaunch. I see no evi- 
dence that the island is inhabited. But 
of course you will take the guns.” 

“Yes, and plenty of ropes. We may 
have use for them if we find any more 
birds.” 

There was attached to the yacht a 
tender with a gasoline motor. It was 
not a large boat, being intended more 
for scooting to and fro in a smooth har- 
bor than for safety at sea in case of 
wreck. 

The long life-boat we concluded 
would not be needed, and the launch 
was less work. 

There was some discussion as to the 
time we should remain on the island, 
searching. Of course valleys, rocks, and 
forests must be explored. We had not 
thought of purchasing a tent. 

““T should say at the start,” said the 
captain, “that it would be safer and 
better in every way to return to the 
yacht at night.” 

“ But,” said the professor, “ this may 
be a nocturnal bird. I find that the 
kaybee sleeps as much in the daytime 
and eats as much at night as vice versa.” 

“Then by all means remain on the 
island at night,” declared Ross. 
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“-Twere a pity not to see the pretty 
creatures taking a moonlight stroll.” 

“ We can soon make a camp,” [ said. 
“I think, captain, you had better lay 
off about here, where we can signal to 
you if we want you. We may remain on 
the island a week.” 

Ross and Foster were already putting 
the guns in the launch, and I added 
three axcs. The ropes were thrown on 
top, and some coffee, milk, sugar, and 
other eating and cooking necessities 
added. : 

At last, with a good wish from the 
captain, and a cheer from the crew, we 
started. 

We dared not go fast, for as we drew 
nearer the island we could see signs of 
shoals. But with care we succeeded 
in landing on a spot where the trees 
came almost to the water’s edge. 

They were noble trees, with great 
trunks and spreading branches. Drag- 
ging the launch above the reach of the 
tide, we shouldered our rifles and 
marched into the woods to see what we 
could see. 

“The first thing to do is to make a 
camp,” said Foster. “I feel sure that 
our stay here is going to be a long one. 
Even if there were kaybees here, we 
might be a week hunting for them.” 

We found a stream of cool, sweet 
water, and upon its bank we determined 
to build our camp. 

“If my advice may be offered,” said 
the professor, “ I should say build some 
sort of a shelter. For this is a region 
where a storm mav come up at any mo- 
ment.” 

“We can do that to-morrow,” an- 
swered Ross. “ Let’s store the stuff and 
take a look around.” 

We were all eager to see what sort of 
a place we had landed in, and Ross’ 
suggestion met our views. After so 
long a vovage it was a pleasure to tramp 
through the fragrant woods. 

We found many beautiful flowers, 
some of which the professor named for 
us, and others that he did not know. In 
some places, in open stretches between 
the great trees, there were smaller ones 
bearing fruits. 

We heard birds singing. and saw 
many curious little animals that scamp- 
ered away from us in terror. But we 
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shot none, because we had enough food 
for that night, and had no desire to 
take life unnecessarily. . 

Difficulty, who had been let down 
into the launch, we left tied to a tree, 
and even though far from camp, we 
could at times hear his discordant yawp. 

“No danger of getting lost,” said 
Ross, referring to the harrowing 
sound. 

We returned to camp, and, after set- 
tling our choice of cook by lot, set 
Foster to work getting supper. After 
supper we sat in a semicircle, smoking 
and chatting. 

Suddenly the professor started, 
pointed his finger, and leaped to his 
feet.. 

“There! There! A man! A man!” 
he cried. 

I grabbed a gun and pushed into the 
low growth of bushes toward which he 
pointed. Foster and Ross came after, 
and we searched thoroughly all around 
the camp. But we saw no one. 

“T am certain,” said the professor. 
“IT saw his face clearly. He was peering 


‘through a space he had parted with his 


hands.” 

“Might have been a big ape,” said 
Ross. 

“No, it was the face of a man, and, 
if I am not mistaken, a white man.” 

“In that case,” said Foster, “some 
of us must remain awake all night. I 
had not thought of any such necessity.” 

“It is safer,” said the professor. 
“There may also be wild beasts.” 

We then settled the night watch 
business, the professor and I taking the 
early half, and Foster and Ross the 
late. | 

But it was far from early when our 
watch began, ‘for we sat up very late, 
listening intently to the night sounds 
of the forest, and for any noise that 
might indicate the approach of an 
enemy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LADY OF THE ISLAND. 


THE morning broke grand and beau- 
tiful. Though it was a tropical atmos- 
phere, the breeze that swept from east 
to west cooled things and made life 
comfortable. 
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“T don’t see,” remarked Ross, as he 
stretched himself, ‘“‘ why people want to 
live in cities. I can’t understand why 
we like civilization and theaters with 
mock sentiment and tinsel. Give me 
nature in her primitive and grandest 
mood. Give me the ocean, the sky, the 
untrodden forest. I tell you, Bayne, I 
don’t see why people want to live in 
towns.” 

The kaybee, who by that time wanted 
his breakfast, let out his terrible voice 
to an extent that almost made the island 
tremble. 

“ Yes, I do,” said Ross sadly. “ There 
are policemen there to keep the peace.” 

The professor busied himself feeding 
the kavybee. He dug roots of which 
none of us knew a thing. He boiled 
them in an iron pot, a feature of the 
process that made Ross sit down and 
watch. 

“It occurs to me,” he said, “ that 
this bird must have had a servant be- 
fore he flopped down on that ship. Who 
the deuce cooked his grub for him be- 
fore that? ” 

“Well, you see,” said the professor, 
“it depends on the condition of a bird. 
In a state of nature a bird of this kind 
could eat raw food, even raw meat, 
which all animals and birds who eat 
meat do, and yet, having constant exer- 
cise, would feel no harm from it. But 
in a state of captivity, to feed this bird 
raw meat, or raw food of any kind, 
would render it so savage we could not 
handle it. 

“This bird does not know its own 
strength. It is tame, as you sec, and, 
if one desired, no doubt it could be 
made much of a pet.” 

“ Certainly,” said Foster; “it would 
be much of a pet if it was a pet at all.” 

“T have been thinking about that 
man,” continued the professor. “It is 
possible that I was mistaken in think- 
ing him white. There are islands in- 
habited by people descended from the 
native population and _ shipwrecked 
sailors, having a dark, but not black, 
complexion. This island may be jn- 
habited by the same kind.” 

“Tf I knew his address I’d send him 
a written invitation to come to break- 
fast,” said Ross. 

“Tt could scarcely be expected that 
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he could read it,” rejoined the profes- 
sor. 

We had breakfast, Foster being of 
the opinion that a cup of coffee was 
sufficient. 

“TI like cooks who tell me what I 
must eat,” said Ross. “ Saves a deuced 
lot of thinking.” | 

“ Now let’s get down to business,” 
began Foster. “‘ We’ve loafed around 
studying the landscape, listened to 
Ross’ insane murmurings, and seen a 
face in the window—I mean in the 
bushes. But if we are going to hunt for 
kaybees, let’s get at it.” 

‘We don’t want to do anything ex- 
cept make a camp,” said Ross. “TI, sir, 
am well born. I was raised in a house. 
I prefer to live in a house. Get an ax 
and chop me out a house.” 

“Oh, that be hanged! Can’t we get 
some saplings and tie their tops to- 
gether, and weave sides with pieces of 
bark? Seems to me I’ve read of such 
things in books.” 

“ But look here,” objected Ross. “ If 
we are expecting to do everything 
Robinson Crusoe did, and the Swiss 
family Robinson, and Captain Cook, 
and the king of the Cannibal Islands, 
well never gct back to the yacht. 
What’s more, we'll never find a kaybee.” 

“ Well, it would take longer to build 
a house.” . 

“The face! The face!” cried tlic 
professor, pointing into the bush again. 

The kaybee screamed, Ross leaped 
for the bush unarmed, ‘and Foster and I 
grabbed guns to go in pursuit. There 
came from the bushes a voice. 

“Do not harm me,” it said. 
not and cannot harm you. 
that you would shoot.” 

Foster and I stopped short and 
looked at each other. 

“Tt’s a man!” exclaimed the profes- 
sor, in as much excitement as though 
we had found a kaybee. 

Ross came walking back to the camp 
leading by the hand one of the stran- 
gest looking characters I had ever seen. 
He even went ahead of the professor. 

He was tall, straight as an arrow, and 
wore a suit made of a kind of cloth 
woven from the fibers of a tree. 

His beard was long and unkempt. He 
was thin and emaciated, and apparently 
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very old. But his age could not be de- 
termined. 

“Who are you?” I asked. “ We did 
‘not think this island was inhabited.” 

“Tt was not inhabited until we 
came,” he answered. “I have been 
watching you. I feared you when you 
came, but not for myself. I feared you 
on account of my daughter.” 

“Your daughter! Have 
daughter here? ” 

“ Alas, yes, and a wife.” 

“But why do you remain in this 
place alone? Do you trade in fancy 
woods? ” 

“Trade!” the man laughed scorn- 
fully. “I trade! With whom? Your 
yacht is the first vessel I have seen in 
fourteen years. No ship ever comes 
near this island. It is accursed.” 

“ Any devils, witches, or things like 
that?” asked Ross, pointing at the 
kay bee. 

“T’ve seen them,” said the man. 

“ Which? ” 

“Those birds. Where did you cap- 
ture that one?” 

The professor grew so excited at this 
he could scarcely talk. With trembling 
lips he told how the big bird was 
caught. 

“T never saw one fly,” said the man. 
“They cannot be captured. They are 
in the temple.” 

The kaybee let out his voice to its 
Jimit. 

“That must be an incantation,” said 
Ross. ; 

“ What do you mean by a temple?” 
asked the professor. “Is there a ruin 
here that marks the habitation of an 
extinct race?” . 

“No, it is but a name my daughter 
gave the place. It is a strange island, 
this, gentlemen.” 

“Let us hear your story,” I said. 
“ Will you have a cup of coffee and a 
cigar with us?” 

“Indeed yes, for it is long since I 
smoked.” 

He sat down on a fallen limb, put his 
naked feet out of sight under him as 
if ashamed, and drank the coffee. 

“Will you have something to eat?” 
asked Foster. 

“No, 1 am not hungry. There is 
plenty to eat on the island. It was the 
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cigar—the voices of men—the society. 
But, gentlemen, if you will permit me, 
I would say I do not wish to be selfish. 

“My daughter is alone, and perhaps 
alarmed at my absence, for she knows 
there are strange men here. We were 
afraid, but now I know you are gentle- 
men. If you will accompany me to my 
house, we may converse with more com- 
fort.” 

He was the first man we had met who 
did not seem excited upon seeing the 
kavbee. 

“ Why do you say the island is ac- 
cursed?” I asked him. “Is there any- 
thing mysterious about it? ” 

“No, but it is accursed for mariners. 
I cannot understand how your yacht 
succeeded in getting so near. There are 
reefs and shoals and hidden rocks out 
so far that a ship would not dare ven- 
ture.” 

“ A yacht does not have the depth,” 
I-explained. “I assume from your own 
security that there are no savages on 
the island.” ° 

“No man but me. No woman save 
my daughter.” 

“ But you spoke of your wife.” 

“Yea, in her grave. She is here— 
I talk with her in my lonely moments, 
but she will never speak to me again.” 

“ Come on,” said Ross, who could not 
joke in the presence of this man, and 
his evident sincerity. “The gentleman 
wants us to go to his house. Let’s go.” 

“ Shall we take guns? ” asked Foster. 

“ Not unless you are afraid of me,” 
was the answer. “ There are no ene- 
mies.” 

Somewhat abashed, Foster rested his 
gun once more against the tree. 

The old man led the way. After pass- 
ing through the woods, we came out 
upon a level space, but did not even 
then see anything of a habitation. 

We walked much farther than we 
had the previous night, and after pass- 
ing through a thin group of palms, 
reached a knoll. From here we had a 
magnificent view. : 

A little lake of clear water, into 
which a stream ran from the wooded 
hills beyond, and from which another 
coursed swiftly to the sea, with a pretty 
cascade on the way, formed a frontis- 
piece to the picture of a home. 
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lt was a one-storied house, built of 
smal] trees or branches of larger onct. 
From a clay chimney smoke issued, and 
while it was to the last degree primi- 
tive, it struck us all as being a pictur- 
esque and comfortable home. 

As we drew near the house our guide 
uttered a peculiar whistle. Then we 
were treated to a fresh surprise. 

There came to the door a young 
woman of such beauty that cach of us 
gasped in astonishment. 

There was nothing of the raw island- 
er about her. She was dressed in a flow- 
ing white gown of soft material, her 
hair was becomingly arranged, and 
shoes of some fine leather, but evidently 
made by her father, clad her feet. 

" “My dear,” said the man, “ these are 

the strangers I told you had come to 
our island. We need not fear them, for 
they are of that kind of gentle folk of 
whom I have so often told you.” 

“ Gentlemen, you are very welcome,” 
she said, and she might have been offer- 
ing us the hospitality of a palatial 
home. 

She turned as if to lead the way into 
the house. 

“My dear,” said her father, “it is a 
lovely day. Perhaps the gentlemen 
would prefer to remain outside.” 

“ Then I will bring scats,” she said. 

He went in to assist her, and soon 
four rudely made but not uncomfort- 
able chairs were brought out. The man 
himself sat down on the door-step. The 
girl stood gracefully leaning against the 
door post. 

Her face was flushed, and she looked 
at us all in an eager and wistful way. 
We were probably, as I thought, with 
the exception of her father, the only 
men she had ever seen. 

There was a charm about her that 
was irresistible. I looked at Ross, and 
caught him slyly taking her in. I 
glanced at Foster, and he was trying to 
talk to the old man and examine the 
girl at the same time. 

“ Here,” I said to myself, “ comes the 
first sign of danger. These susceptible 
gillies will be falling in love with that 
girl if they remain here any length of 
time. Not that I blame them, but it 
will interfere with the voyage. The 
monsoon itself could not bring more 
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trouble than this girl may make. I, at 
least, will remain heart whole and fancy 
free.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HURRICANE. 


“GENTLEMEN,” began the islander, 
“my name is James Donaldson, and | 
am an Englishman. My daughter’s name 
is Mary. By the way, Mary dear, bring 
some wine. And now may I ask, sirs, 
your several names?” 

“This,” I said, pointing to Foster, 
“is Richard Foster, this is Robert Ross, 
this is Professor Koonar Balden, and I 
am Archibald Bayne.” 

“ And our Difficulty,” said Ross, “ is 
tied to a tree in camp.” 

The man looked puzzled. 

“ This young man is a wag,” said the 
professor. “These young men have 
done me a great service. I was poor, 
and a scientist, and by accident, as I 
told you, that great bird came into mv 
possession. I wished to search for its 
habitat and study its nature and habits. 
I asked them at Sydney to use their 
yacht for that purpose, and as a con- 
sequence we are here. Mr. Ross has 
named the bird Difficulty.” 

“He is a large one,” observed Mr. 
Donaldson. 

Mary then returned with some drink- 
ing cups carved out of verv hard wood, 
and a large gourd full of wine. 

“You have some luxuries here, 
Donaldson,” I said. 

“ Oh, yes, now. | believe I was about 
to tell you our story—the story of our 
exile for fourteen years. Yes, my dear 
sirs, fourteen years have we spent in 
this place, without the sight of a face 
except our own. 

“Tt was fourteen vears ago that mv 
wife, our four year old Mary, and mv- 
self were bound from Sydney to Lon- 
don by way of the Suez route. The ship 
was a sailing vessel, and was caught in 
the terrible monsoon. For a time we 
hoped she would weather it, but her 
timbers spread and she began to sink. 
We took to the boats, of course, but in 
the storm they were useless. 

“The order was given for the boats 
to keep as close together as possible. 
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Whether this was done or not I do not 
know. I do know, however, that after 
buffeting the waves for many hours and 
suffering untold hardships, the boat we 
were in was capsized. | 

“T had my little girl in my arms, and 
as we went over I took her in my right 
arm and with my left hand grasped my 
wife’s hair. This, of course, left me 
powerless to swim. But I felt that 
there was little hope of any of us living 
and wished to die, if we must, together. 

“T heard cries all around me at first, 
but in the darkness, for it was at night, 
I saw nothing of any of the others. Al- 
most as soon as we had returned to the 
surface after our first plunge, I felt 
something strike me, and discovered it 
to be our overturned boat. 

“T hesitate to speak of the herculean 
efforts I made to get all three upon that 
boat. I placed Mary on the keel, and as 
I tried to help my wife up, the child 
would plunge in again. Time after time 
I had that experience, and as the child 
was growing weaker, and my strength 
becoming exhausted, the chances for 
life were slim indeed. 

“But somehow, I never knew how, 
my wife suddenly made a superhuman 
effort, and actually lifted herself to the 
keel. She then took the child while I 
climbed up to her. 

“We floated about on the boat till 
morning. I never knew whether all in 
the boat with us were drowned, or 
whether one of the boats had really 
been near and picked them up, over- 
looking us. At any rate, when the 
morning broke they were nowhere to 
be seen. 

“But not so very far away I saw 
land. It was this island. I managed to 
assist the boat’s headway just enough 
to steer it, and by noon, hungry, 
eoaked, and exhausted, we were here. 

“Mary, as you see, suffered no per- 
manent consequences. My poor wife, 
on the contrary, contracted lung 
trouble, from which she died about 
three years after. 

“ At first our life on the island was 
one of privation and hardship. Unused 
to labor, unacquainted with tropical 
fruits and the products of the earth, 
absolutely without a weapon, our food 
consisted principally of berries. 
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“ But I found that this would never 
save our lives, and, rather than con- 
tinue in that condition, I ate every- 
thing that seemed to appear edible. 
Those I found non-injurious we used 
for food. 

“T built a small and woefully rude 
hut, in which my wife and Mary found 
shelter, while I slept in the open. 

“Then I learned how to get fire 
from the sun’s rays. I had read some- 
where, I remembered, of some one 
using watch crystals as a glass to con- 
centrate the rays. My wife and I each 
had a watch, and by using both crystals 
filled with water, I managed it. Since 
then I have not permitted my fire to 
go out except at long intervals. , 

“ Having found fire, we had cooked 
food, which was more palatable. We 
also had a method to prepare animal 
food, but no way of getting the animal. 

“But necessity truly is the mother 
of invention, and I contrived a trap by 
means of which we captured some small 
animals. 

“Thén I began the building of a 


larger house, for the days passed slowly 


without work to do,and there seemed no 
hope of a ship coming near us. I have 
seen ships far out, but they never came 
near enough to see a signal. 

At last I finished the house. Then I 
began on a garden. There was little 
need, for the island furnishes an 
abundant supply of everything one 


-could require. But it gave me occupa- 


tion. 

-“ All this time my wife was growing 
weaker, and that preyed on my mind. 
Then came her death, which threw 
Mary and me into a state of bitter grief. 

“Mary was then seven, and I regret- 
ted that she must grow to womanhood 
without an education. For I hoped that 
even if I never left the island, she 
might live to see the civilized world 
again. So I began teaching her. In my 
younger days I had been a tutor, and we 
got along very nicely. 

“Mary proved to be an apt scholar. 
We suffered from the lack of books, but 
we wrote in the wet sand with sticks. 
Mary could do you a very difficult prob- 
lem in arithmetic in the sand. But if 
she saw a pen and paper she would 
scarcely know what to do with them. 
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“So in this way we worked together, 
living in charming companionship, and 
I watched my Mary grow up to be the 
beautiful girl she is to-day.” 

The girl’s face flushed a little. 

“You must not say such things be- 
fore men, father,” she said. 

“ Well, now that the opportunity has 
come for us to go to England again, you 
will hear it from more than one. I 
suppose, gentlemen, you will not object 
to taking us with you.” 

“ Object! Seems to me now that’s 
just what we came for,” said Ross. 
‘“‘1’m going to change the name of the 
professor’s bird. I’m going to rechris- 
ten it Good Luck.” 

“Well, Mr. Donaldson,” I put in, 
“you certainly deserve great credit. 
But how in the world did you learn to 
make cloth ? ” 

“ Well, my wife, being an English- 
woman, knew something of the loom. 
tuided by her, I contrived a machine 
she could use, and then we pulled the 
silky fibers of such trees as bore them 
on the inner bark. Now Mary is an 
adept, and I fancy turns out many a 
fashionable gown that is never ad- 
mired.” 

“We shall be glad to have you ac- 
company us home,” I said. “ We came 
here to oblige the professor, and will 
return when he has captured a few of 
these grotesque creatures he has 
named kaybee.” 

“T fancy it will not be an easy mat- 
ter to get them. They live in a wild and 
almost inaccessible place at the farther 
end of the island, and never come from 
their rocky enclosures. They seem to 
be amphibious, having their nests on 
the cliffs, and yet spending much time 
on the water.” 

“That is just it,” said the professor. 
“ Are they turning from a land bird to 
a water bird, or vice versa.” 

“That’s another good name,” said 
Ross. “I think during the doubtful 
period I'll call the thing Vice Versa.” 

The light wittiness of Ross’ con- 
versation seemed to have a charm for 
Mary, and she laughed repeatedly at 
his remarks. 

“TI suppose these big birds could be 
shot,” I suggested. 

“ Yes, I killed one with a stone once, 
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but they are unfit for food. It would be 
useless to kill them except for dressed 
specimens.” 

“ But I wish to capture some alive,” 
said the professor. “ These young men 
have a ready wit and can probably help 
me out. I think, gentlemen, we will be- 
gin to-morrow.” 

“TI would not leave the island,” said 
Donaldson, “ were it not for Mary. My 
wife lies buried here, and the place is 
sweet to me on that account. But it 
would not be fair to compel her to re- 
inain here, now that an opportunity to 
leave has come, and, of course, I could 
not let her go out into the world with- 
out me. 

“ As I said, she has received from me 
a fair cducation, and could acquit her- 
self anywhere. But she knows not the 
wiles of the world. Neither does she 
know any way of earning a living. I 
had some money with me on the ship, 
but lost it.” 

“ And you are now at an age where it 
would be difficult to carn much,” said 
Foster. 

“Some of my old friends must be 
alive and prospcrous enough to assist 
me.” 

“Ts the atmosphere not getting close, 
father?” asked the girl. “ And hear 
that noise? ”’ 

It was the kaybee squawking for all ~ 
it was worth, and Ross stuck his fingers 
in his ears. 

We were at least a mile from the 
camp, and yet the horrible voice of the 
bird could easily be heard. 

“TI have noticed,” said Donaldson, 
“when [I’ve been near the other end of 
the island, that a tremendous squawk- 
ing by those birds was usually followed 
by a storm. The monsoon is about due, 
and is at most times accompanied by 
other disturbances, and forecast by the 
heavy murkiness now so easily discern- 
ible. A storm is close at hand.” 

Soon after that, while we were anx- 
iously talking about the prospects of 
one of those terrific hurricanes that 
make navigation in the Indian Ocean 
so dangerous, the air cooled a little and 
a fresh breeze blew upon us. 

“Tt is coming,” said Donaldson. 
“Mary, get under the floor.” Mary 
laughed. 
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“TI will in time, father. It 1s not 
here yet.” 

“You look astonished at my com- 
mand,” said Donaldson. “ When we 
first came here it was difficult to protect 
ourselves. These violent storms are 
really whirlwinds of vast extent. 

“In a straight line they move very 
slowly, but in their rushing circles, with 
great velocity. Once Mary, when about 


six years old, was taken up by a wind. 


and lodged in a tree. It was a miracle 
she was not killed. 

“ After that I dug a hole under the 
floor of my house large enough to ac- 
commodate her. The house has a double 
floor, filled in between with stones. 
This is to keep it in place. Otherwise it 
would be out in the ocean.” 

**Y wonder, how the Siren will take 
it,” I said. , 

“Tf your captain is wise he will at 
once put out to sea. These storms 
sometimes scize small ships and whirl 
them round and land them on the 
rocks.” 

“IT wonder-if we can signal to Balfe,” 
I remarked. 

We all started at the same moment, 
Mr. Donaldson coming with us. 

We found the Siren evidently pre- 
paring to leave. A signal was flying, 
and as we came to the shore we saw the 
signal flag move. 

“ Balfe is going to get out,” I said. 

“ How long after the first signs does 
one of these storms reach you?” I said. 

“ Well,” replied Donaldson, “ that is 
something very difficult to say. I heard 
When I was in Sydney that they could 
be foretold at least twenty-four hours. 
But since I have becn here I find that 
is not always the case. This one, for 
instance, is liable to break forth now. 
You see, the slowly moving and whirling 
mass is pushing the air ahead of it. It 
all depends on the speed of the hurri- 
cane itself.” 

We stood there watching the yacht 
get under way. She slowly began to 
move farther out, and yet we watched 
her. 

Suddenly there came a loud whistling 
noise, and trees bent low. 

“Look out! Seize a tree!” cried Mr. 
Donaldson. 

It was but the work of an instant to 
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grasp the trunk of a tree. I made the 
mistake of getting on the windward 
side, and was smashed up against it 
with a violence that made my bones 
rattle. 

Ross was just in time. The howling 
typhoon got him foul, and he was car- 
ried out straight, hanging on only by 
the most dogged determination. 

No one could help any one else, and 
Foster, who had been slower to act, was 
thrown down and hurled against the 
launch. 

Mr. Donaldson clung to a tree right 
near the latter. 

The storm increased in fury. There 
was a terrific downpour of rain. I say 
downpour, but it didn’t pour down. It 
flew straight away. It whipped us and 
lashed us and seemed to be about to 
close our connections with the world. 

Suddenly there was a snapping and 
roaring, and the tree to which Mr. 
Donaldson clung was uprooted, hurled 
aside, and fell, with him under it, 
squarely upon the launch. I could see 
the side of the launch cave in. 

Then the wind, as if it had not done 
sufficient damage, lifted the tree, and 
sent it in another direction, overturn- 
ing the launch, so the wind got into it. 

Away it went jnto the air, and then 
was sent with a crash against a rock a 
hundred feet out in the water. In splin- 
ters it fell, the heavy motor going down 
like a shot. 

Mr. Donaldson, I feared, was killed. 
He lay perfectly still, wedged in be- 
tween two trees, his head thrown back 
in such a way that I knew he was un- 
conscious. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE YACHT GONE. 


- Tue hurricane lasted only an hour, 
which was an extremely fortunate thing 
for us, as we could have held out no 
longer. . 
As it subsided, followed by a softer 
and warmer breeze, Ross dropped ex- 
hausted to the ground, Foster stag- 
gered toward ine, and I felt as if I had 
been clubbed persistently and unmerci- 
fully during those terrible sixty min- 
utes. 

But we gathered ourselves together 
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after a fashion and made our way to 
Donaldson. He was wedged in between 
two trees, perfectly unconscious, though 
not, as I had feared, dead. 

It was with considerable difficulty 
that we at last extricated him, and then 
I realized that dnring the storm I had 
not seen or thought of the professor. 

“Where is Professor Balden?” I 
asked. “I have not seen him. Was he 
blown out to sea? ” 

“IT think not,” replied Foster. 
“ When we knew the big wind was com- 
ing, I heard him say something about 
the kaybee, and he started back toward 
camp.” 

* We’ve got to carry Donaldson to his 
house. Who is the best surgeon of the 
crowd? I couldn’t tell if a bone was 
broken.” 

“You could if it was your bone,” 
said Ross. “I fancy the professor is the 
best man.” 

“Well, let’s get Donaldson on a 
stretcher and carry him home. We'll 
find the professor at the camp.” 

“T hope the Indian Ocean doesn’t 
take another breath like that while we 
are on it,” said Ross. “That was a 
zephyr such as I never want to expe- 
rience again. Do you know, while I was 
hanging to that tree I felt conscience 
-stricken ? I began to think of all the bad 
jokes I’d made during my life. I sol- 
emnly promise you now that I’ll reform. 
(ll never make a bad joke again as long 
as I live. They'll all be good ones.” 

“How are we going to make a 
stretcher?” asked Foster. “ The axes 
and ropes are in the camp.” 

“We ought to be able to carry Don- 
aldson that far,” I said. “ We’ve got 
to be careful, though.” 

“ Well, let’s hurry up. The man may 
die for want of proper care. I’ll bet his 
daughter would be a better doctor than 
all three of us put together.” 

“TIT wonder how the Siren got 
through that blow,” said Ross. “ The 
launch is gone. I hope the yacht is 
safe.” 

“ Balfe knows his business,” I said. 
“T have an idea he may have got out of 
the reach of the worst of it.” 

We picked Donaldson up as tenderly 
as we could, and started toward the 
camp. 
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It was no easy work carrying him 
without jolting out what little life was 
left. But we reached the camp only to 
find the professor lying unconscious be- 
side the tree to which his great kaybee 
had been fastened. 

‘“* Now we are in for it,” said Foster. 
“Two to carry a mile. I can under- 
stand, though, just what happened. 
See, this rope is severed by a knife, and 
there is the knife on the ground. 

“The professor, preferring to lose 
the kaybee rather than have him killed 
by the storm, has cut him loose, only to 
be knocked down and stunned himself. 
The kaybee, of course, with one leg 
fastened, would have died a horrible 
death, blown out to the limit of the 
rope, and its wings probably torn out. 

“ Now, :et’s see what to do. We’ve 
got to get both these poor fellows to the 
house. What sort of a litter can we rig © 
up ? 2) 

“We could make a litter wide enough 
for them both,” I suggested, “but it 
would be inconvenient for. three to 
carry. The assistance of the third man 
would be practically wasted. My idea is 
two litters with rope harness holding 
them together at the ends. Then one 
of us could go ahead, another come in 
the middle with the rope harness to 
enable him to carry the ends of both 
litters, and the third man at the rear.” 

“ Good idea,” said Ross. “ Get the 
axes and cut some poles.” 

It did not take long for us to cut four 
stout poles, and these we lashed to- 
gether with rope, interlacing it in much 
the same fashion as the olden time rope 
bedsteads were laced. Then we lifted 
Donaldson on one and the professor on 
the other. 

Foster took the forward end, Ross 
helped me get into the rope-harness in 
the middle, and Ross himself took the 
rear. 

In this way the solemn procession 
made its way through the woods, and, 
coming out on the view of the lake, we 
stood aghast, and almost dropped our 
burdens. 

The house was gone! : 

“Disaster follows disaster!” said 
Foster. “I hope nothing has happened 
to Mary.” 

“Tf she went in the hole under the 
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floor she must be there now,” put In 
Ross. “The house couldn’t take the 
hole with it.” 

But the floor was still there. The 
stone laden boards had withstood the 
terrific storm. The rest of the house, 
however, had been torn away and car- 
ried whither we could not tell. 

We speedily laid down the litters, ran 
to the ruin, and shouted for Mary. 

Receiving no answer, we rushed to 
the opening that we knew must lead 
to the hurricane cellar, and opened it. 
We called Mary again, but once more 
were met only with silence. 

“Can you look down?” I asked of 
Ross, who stood nearest. 

He fell on his knees and peered 
downward. 

“ Nobody there,” he reported, rising 
again. “‘ This is a devil of a note. She 
must have been carried away with the 
house.” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Foster, point- 
ing. “ Here she comes now.” 

It was Mary, safe and sound. 

“Did you go with the house?” I 
asked. “ And yet escape injury?” 

“No,” she answered. “1 went after 
the house. I was down in the hurri- 
eane cellar. I heard the tearing apart 
of our home, and it went away with a 
terrible crashing of everything in it. 
I went to look for it. It stands on its 
roof only a short distance away. 

“T fear we have suffered a sad loss. 
All the furniture and cooking utensils 
and other things on which my father 
worked so long are lost or broken. But 
it does not matter so much now. We 
will soon be leaving, shall we not? ” 

This question staggered us. Of all 


the moments since she had been on the > 


island the girl needed her house most 
now. And with the prospect of the 
vacht being overwhelmed, it was im- 
possible to tell her when we would 
leave. 

As yet she had not seen her father. 

“T am glad vou came through 
safely,” he went on. “ My father—he 
was not injured? ” 

“ We fear that he was seriously hurt, 
though we cannot yet tell. He and the 
professor are both unconscious.” 

She uttered a peculiar little cry of 
distress. 
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“My father? Injured?” she ex- 
claimed. “ Oh, where is he? ” 

We led her to where the two litters 
lay, and she fell on her knees at her 
father’s side and burst into violent sob- 
bing. 7 : 

‘““ Father! Oh, father!” she cried. 
“Don’t die and leave me alone! Oh, 
speak to me, dearest!” 

In that moment I realized to the 
fullest extent her terror. Truly would 
she be alone if his hurts were mortal. 

Our attention was at that moment 
called to the professor, who was begin- 
ning to stir. I took some water from 
the lake and bathed his face with it. 

“Oh, oh, is that you, Bayne?” he 
asked. “ I—didn’t know—where I was. 
I had a terrible long sail through the 
air.” 

“Sail! You did not move a foot,” I 
answered. ‘ You were lying where you 
set the big bird free.” 

“Is that so? It seems impossible. I 
must have had a sort of delirium. But 
are all the others well ? ” 

“No, Mr. Donaldson is injured, we 
think worse than you. He has not 
spoken yet.” | 

“ Poor man! What are you doing for 
him ? ” 

“Nothing. We are all in a muddle. 
His house has blown away, and we have 
nothing to work with.” 

“House blown away! Incredible. 
But that is, after all, not an uncommon 
thing. ‘These hurricanes frequently 
blow houses away. They are so lightly 
built. And if they can wreck ships of 
steel, why not a house. Is the yacht 
safe?” 

“We don’t know. Balfe signaled 
something, and we think he took her 
far enough away to miss the storm. 
But perhaps not.” 

“He could not. I fear the yacht is 
lost. We must depend on the launch, a 
flimsy thing.” 

“ Decidedly flimsy just now. She 
would make good kindling wood if we 
could pick up the pieces.” 

The professor was gradually pulling 
himself together, and finally, with my 
help, rose to his feet. 

“There seems to be really nothing 
the matter with me,” he said. “I sup- 
pose the first rush of the storm threw 
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me down. I set the kaybee free so it 
could save itself. It darted into the 
forest. We can get it again.” 

He then turned his attention to 
Donaldson. 

“From such an examination as I can 
give now,” he said, “I believe his in- 
juries are not particularly serious, 
though I think two ribs are broken. He 
is not a young man, and they will take 
some time to knit, especially as we have 
no proper appliance. But we can invent 
something. The greatest loss is the 
house. He had so many things we could 
use.” 

Acting under his directions, we ar- 
ranged Donaldson on a bed of leaves, 
boughs of soft-tipped trees, and then 
stood in a wondering group, scarcely 
knowing what to say. Mary was still 
kneeling by her father. 

“It seems to me,” said Ross, who was 
serious enough now, “that the best 
thing we can do is to get after that 
house at once. There is no telling how 
long we'll be here, and if the yacht is 
really lost, we may spend our lives here 
as Donaldson has. Let’s get what we 
can from the wreck anyway.” 

We left the professor and Mary to 
care for Donaldson, and, after asking 
the girl the direction, started off. 

We found along the way various ar- 


ticles of clothing not seen by Mary in 


her search, and gathered up everything. 
We reached the house and walked 
around it. 

Apparently the corners had all been 
badly strained, and it was a complete 
wreck. The door was open, and we 
managed to clamber inside. 

Everything was topsyturvy. Yet we 
found many things we could use, and to 
our joy, nestling on a bed that had been 
turned over so that now it was upright, 
while the house was not, we discovered 
a big stone jug of the strong wine 
Donaldson had made from berries. 

This was the greatest prize of all. 
We hurried back with it, and the pro- 
fessor poured some of the wine down 
his patient’s throat, and some down his 
own as well. 

Soon after that Donaldson began to 
revive and we felt hopeful. 

“T think now,” I said, “that as the 
professor has brought Mr. Donaldson 
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to consciousness, and Miss Donaldson 
is a good nurse, we should go back to 
camp and look after our own affairs. 
We never thought to do that, in our 
anxiety to get “the two injured ones 
here. We shall have to depend on our 
guns for food for some time, probably. 
It was a most fortunate thing we 
brought an ample supply of ammuni- 
tion.” 

“When one goes to hunt kaybees, 
one takes ammunition,” remarked Ross. 
“Come along.” 

We found things at the camp in con- 
siderable confusion, but the main neces- 
sities, the guns and cartridges, were 
safe. With them we could furnish our- 
selves with food and keep off enemies if 
they came. 

We tried to make out some sign of 
the Siren, but there was not a sail or 
a bit of smoke in sight. 

“Tf the yacht was overtaken and 
went down quickly,” said Foster, 
“ Balfe and his men wouldn’t have a 
chance to get to the boats.” 

“The boats wouldn’t live in that 
storm anyway,” added Ross. 

“Tam going to continue to hope that 
the yacht is safe,” I said. “ Balfe is a 
good navigator. He would know what 
to do.” 

“Well, things are a little different 
from what they were a few hours ago,” 
observed Ross. “ Then we expected to 
remain a day or so and get some kay- 
bees. Now we'll stay till we can get | 
away. We’ve got to come to some un- 
derstanding about our camp; this one is 
not fit for a permanent establishment.” 

“We'll build a house for Donaldson 
and one for ourselves,” I said. 

“And there’s another thing,” said 
Ross. “No jealousy. No fighting 
duels.” 

“What the devil is the fool talking 
about?” exclaimed Foster. “Do you 
know, Bayne?” 

“The hurricane blew out what little 
sense he had, I guess.” 

“No, but look here. This is honest. 
We are on an island now. This is not 
New York City. Every day we are go- 
ing to be in the society of the prettiest 
girl any of us ever saw. 

* Now, we are all young, vigorous, 
and likely to do what other men have 
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done. We are all three going to fall in 
love with Mary Donaldson, and then 
there will be the deuce to pay.” 

“ Fudge! ” exclaimed Foster . con- 
temptuously. ‘ Are you crazy?” 

“ Let Ross work out the problem his 
own way,” I added. “ What do you 
want us to do, Ross? Take our solemn 
oaths and sign our names with our aris- 
tocratic blogd ? ” 

“ Better keep what we’ve got,” said 
Foster. “This is a very enervating 
climate.” 

“Tt has been strenuous enough so 
far.” 

“Now, I say, fellows! I’ve got an 
idea. Let’s draw lots. The first winner 
has first chance. Then, if she don’t want 
him, the next one has a chance. And so 
on.” 

Foster and I roared. 

“ Why, you confounded chump,” said 
Foster, “ nobody wants her! All 1 want 
is to get away from here.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” returned Ross. 
“TI don’t now. But I tell you, as sure 
as we are here, we'll all be in love with 
her in a week.” 

“Possibly, you amiable idiot, but 
that doesn’t go to show that she will 
be in love with any of us.’ 

“You wait and see,” said Ross. “ But 
come on. Let’s get away.” 

We took our rifles and each a large 
chest of cartridges and tramped back. 
We found Donaldson sitting, or half re- 
clining- 

“JT was almost done for,” he said, 
with a faint smile. “I may not pull 
through it now, though the professor 
thinks I will. But I want vou all to 
stand here a moment. 

“Boys,” he went on, in a low voice, 
no one else being near enough to hear, 
“Tam weak, and the professor says that 
two ribs are broken. Surgery in this 
climate is difficult, even with the best 
skill and appliances. While I hope to 
recover, I want you all to solemnly 
promise me that you will be good to my 
little girl. She is voung, has seen noth- 
ing of the world. and would be the vic- 
{im of any one who had a smooth and 
lving tongue. I know you are all gen 
tlemen. Will you protect her if I die? ” 

We each silently stretched out a hand 
and took his. 
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“With our lives,” we answered as 


with one voice. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TIlE HOME OF THE KAYBEES. 


Our first thought was for the ecom- 
fort of Mr. Donaldson and Mary. 

The professor thought that Donald- 
son should be under some sort of shel- 
ter at night. Upon considering the 
matter, we all set to work, and before 
evening had a but erected that would 
accommodate them. 

Mr. Donaldson, who seemed to gain 
strength with every hour, though he 
was scarcely able to move, looked on 
with eves that expressed his gratitude. 

We four slept in the open, and did 
not go to the trouble of standing guard. 
We knew there were no enemies on the 
island, and if Mr. Donaldson had seen 
none in fourteen years there was little 
probability that we would. 

The early morning found us all astir, 
and the invalid much improved after 
his night of rest. 

“¢ Well, gentlemen,” said Ross, as we 
were finishing our breakfast of wild 
fowl shot by Foster and myself, “ what 
are we going to do to-day—shall we he- 
gin to hunt kaybees or shall we build 
houses ? ” 

The professor rubbed his chin reflec- 
tively. 

“You speak,” I said, “as though 
hunting kavbees was to be a protracted 
matter. Don’t you think after we once 
get started we can capture them 
easily ? ” 

“Oh, sure,” exclaimed Ross. “ Just 
put salt on their tails and bring ’em 
home.” 

“It seems to me,” said the professor, 
“that the kaybees, being indigenous to 
this island, will remain a few days 
longer. The necessity of a proper hab- 
itation for a sick man and a young lady 
needs no demonstration. 

“T realize that vou came here and 
got yourselves in this terrible fix simply 
to accommodate me. I do not wish to 
sorsisnly exclude all other forms of ac- 
tivity. I should suggest, if T were asked, 
that we build houses and let the birds 
go. I qualify that, however, by asking 
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that some time during the day we go 
look at them in their lofty rocks.” 

“The professor’s idea is excellent,” 
said Ross. “We can’t build a good 
house in one day, but the shack we put 
up yesterday will do for Donaldson and 
Mary for three or four days. We can 
work several hours, and then seek re- 
laxation in the tramp to the other end 
of the island for the kaybees.” 

“ Now, it seems to me,” said Foster, 
“that we are simply throwing away 
every hour we spend building ‘houses. 
We certainly have no intention of re- 
maining here. The yacht, if she does 
not show up to-day, is at the bottom of 
the sea. Poor Balfe will never come 
back to take us off. Now, if this is the 
case, and a few hours will prove 
whether it is or no, then why not get 
together and build a boat to leave in.” 

Ross got up and offered Foster his 
hand. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “I have 
given you credit for many things, but 
never have I dreamed you were such an 
enemy to the human race as you have 
just proven yourself to be. Have you, 
now, honestly, the least idea that Bayne 
and I would go to sea in anything we 
could build here? ” 

“Yes, unless you wish to spend all 
your days on this island.” 

“There are worse places.” 

“ Pshaw! Don’t be a fool. We don’t 
want to waste any time. Hurricanes 
Jike that don’t occur often. We could 
build a big raft or something like that 
—something that wouldn’t sink or up- 
set. We don’t need a fancy thing like 
the yacht.” 

“ Of course,” said Ross, “if we don’t 
do something in that line the professor 
will never be a fellow of the alphabet 
society he loves so well. But I am free 
to confess I’d sooner wait a while than 
go to sea on a raft.” 

“There is reason in what you both 
sav,” I interposed, thinking it was 
about my turn. “ We certainly do not, 
as Foster says, wish to remain here for 
life, or even indefinitely. Our affairs 
would at once become sadly muddled if 
we should be missing any great length 
of time, and especially if news of the 
wreck of the Siren reaches New York. 

“At the same time, we do not wish 
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to lose hope too soon for the safety of 
the yacht. If we started to build a raft 
now, we could not construct one suff- 
ciently large and strong to carry us all 
in less than a’month. On the other hand, 
a day or two would suffice to erect a 
couple of houses good enough for tem- 
porary use. 

“You must remember that in the 
building of a raft, or whatever craft we 
may decide upon, accommodations for 
a long cruise must be thought of. A 
house must be built on it. We can build 
our houses and hunt the kaybees while 
we plan a craft of a kind that will be 
of use to us and also safe.” 

“ Bravo!” cried the professor. “I 
like that. You have settled the point 
very nicely, Mr. Bayne.” 

“T guess, after all, there is good 
sense in what you propose,” admitted 
Ross. 

“Must seem strange to you if you 
recognize it,” said Foster. 

“No, it is not strange to me per- 
sonally. I was only delighted to find it 
m Bayne.” 

After breakfast, while the professor, 
whose age was against the hard work 
of chopping trees, was engaged in clean- _ 
ing up the camp, a duty he volunteered 
to perform while on the island, Ross, 
Foster, and I got our axes and sallied 
forth into the forest. 

It really seemed a pity to chop down 
some of the trees we sacrificed. Ebony 
and mahogany I had been accustomed 
to look upon as valuable things in wood. 
Here they were plentiful, and no one to 
forbid the use of our axes on them. 

But it was tough work cutting them. 
We worked and worked. By noon we 
had four trees felled. We did not select 
large ones, either. 

At noon the professor had a substan- 
tian meal for us, assisted as he had been 
by Mary Donaldson, who showed him 
the way they made tea out of certain 
herbs. 

The tea tasted very good. The meat 
was well cooked, and Donaldson lay in- 
side the hut and watched us enviously 
as we ate. 

We told of our task of the morning. 

“You are making a great mistake,” 
said the professor, “in trying your 
strength on hard woods. There must 
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be softer woods, such as palms, that 
would do as well. I will accompany you 
this afternoon and see what there is.” 

He did so, and in another portion of 
the forest discovered trees that came 
down with half the effort. This was ina 
measure squared by the extra work of 
getting the wood to the place where we 
wanted to build. 

But that afternoon we felled some 
trees and lopped off the branches. Then 
Ross grew disgusted and declared he 
was going to hunt kaybees. 

“Funny where old Difficulty went,” 
said I*oster. 

You mean Good Luck,” put in Ross. 

“He has probably gone back to his 
ancestral halls,” I suggested. ‘ He 
hasn’t been away so long as to forget.” 

It was no great trial to any of us to 
cease chopping for that dav. We re- 
turned to the camp and got the profes- 
sor and our guns. 

“ Better obtain some definite direc- 
tions from Donaldson,” said Ross. “ Go 
ask him, Bayne, where the kavbees 
dwell.” 

I went to the hut and preferred my 
request. 

“It would be impossible to mistake 
the place,” said Donaldson. “It is also 
impossible to reach it. Those birds 
- have their nests or houses, or whatever 
they are, on a rocky bluff facing the 
ocean. I-have tried many times to make 
the ascent, but it is impossible for man 
to do so. : 

“ With a boat you could go round the 
island and see them from the ocean 
side. But from the land side all you 
will see will be a mass of rock rising 
abruptly, and no foothold for you to 
climb.” 

I thanked him and joined the others. 
T did not tell them all that Donaldson 
had said. I wanted to see their discom- 
fiture when they reached the place. 

It was a walk of about a mile, and we 
enjoyed every foot of it. 

The island was certainly a strange 
one, as Donaldson had said. It had 
within its few mil@s of coast line every 
kind of plant or tree known by the 
professor to belong to the tropics. 

Beautiful flowerings trees that gave 
out splendid perfume rose majestically 
here and there: ebony and mahogany 
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I have already said were abundant, as 
well as palms of several varieties. 

Berries that were large and fine eat- 
ing grew on vines. The custard apple 
was found. In fact, to tell all that we 
saw in that walk would be like the in- 
dex of a school-book on tropical botany. 

There were several species of animals 
we had never seen, some apparently 
large cnough to be dangerous, but not 
showing the least desire to fight. They 
scurried away when they saw us. 

There were also monkeys, and they 
chattered incessantly as we passed 
under the cocoanut palms in which they 
were holding their political conven- 
tions. 

It was a ramble of unalloyed delight. 
Ross kept us laughing with his droll 
speeches, and the professor had us in- 
terested in his instructive remarks on 
the various animals and trees. | 

There were a number of springs from 
which came pure water, and from these 
little rivulets ran to the sea. Their 
banks were bordered with flowers. 

But we finally came to the end of the 
delightful part. The forest abruptly 
ceased. There were no longer flowers 
and running vines. 

“So!” said the professor. “ We have 
at last reached the rocks.” 

It was all rocks. Great boulders piled 
on each other, rough stones of various 
sizes scattered on the ground, and a 
steady rise until they terminated in a 
gigantic promontory that held toward 
the land a high and smooth facade. 

No man could ascend that scarp. 
And up its very summit we saw either 
Difficulty, or another kaybee like him, 
flapping his great wings and uttering 
his discordant cry. 

“Shall I shoot him?” asked Ross 
wickedly, winking at me. 

“No, no,” said the professor. “ That 
may be the last one. He will fall into 
the sea and we shall lose him. Wait. 
Let me have a little while to think. Ill 
get him:” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


WE had great difficulty in making 
our wav even over the rocks to the base 
of the cliff. And. after a half hour of 
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scrambling, cutting our hands, and al- 
most breaking our necks, we got there 
only to find that not only could we not 
expect to scale the rock, but we could 
see nothing except an overhanging 
ledge. | 

“It’s noaise to try here,” said Foster. 
“ We’ve got to get at those fellows from 
the water side.” 

“T am convinced of that,” admitted 
the professor. ‘‘ Now, how shall we do 
that? If we had the launch, what an 
easy matter it would be.” 

“ Kasy indeed,” said Ross. “ And if 

the Siren comes back, how much more 
so.” 
“Tt seems to me,” I put in, “ that 
with the difficulties before us, and the 
uncertainty as to what kind of recep- 
tion those things will give us, it would 
be better to wait till the yacht does re- 
turn, or until we get our own craft 
ready to start.” 

“Td like to know where old Diffi- 
culty is,” remarked Ross. “‘ He was not 
extremely pretty, but he had a face that 
grew on one, don’t you know.” 

“T wouldn’t want it to grow on me,” 
said Foster. “ You’re welcome.” 

“TI believe Mr. Bayne is right,” said 
the professor. “ To go around the rock 
on the water side we should need to dis- 
robe. This would place our naked 
bodies at the mercy of their claws if 
these birds should attack us, and they 
are quite capable of doing so. 

“Of course my bird was perfectly 
docile, because he had dropped exhaust- 
ed on the deck of the ship and had been 
eared for by the sailors. In a case of 
that kind, where man succors any ani- 
mal, gratitude usually follows, and that 
begins the process of taming. I think 
we'd better wait. Of course I should 
not leave the island without a great 
effort to get the birds.” 

“Tl tell you what I am going to do,” 
I rejoined. “I am going to hack out a 
log and paddle, and go round to see 
what’s there.” 

“Good! We could do that in a short 
time,” said Foster. “ Bring our axes 
here to-morrow and make a dugout.” 

We retraced our steps, and by the 
time we reached camp it was supper- 
time. Mary had been busy, and a steam- 
ing and savory stew was ready for us. 
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We enjoyed that, and then a cigar. 
“Tm thinking,” said Ross. 

** Hush,” Foster cautioned us. “ Don’t 
wake him. This is only a dream. He 
never thinks.” 

“I’m thinking,” continued Ross sol- 
emnly, “of the terrible suffering we 
shall undergo, the awful death that 
awaits us—when our cigars give out.” 

“That is certainly a dreadful 
thought,” said the professor. “I sug- 
gest, as a measure of charity to the rest 
of the young gentlemen, that you do not 
think again.” 

“That’s good, professor; you'll be 
in the same class as Ross if you keep 
on.” 

‘““My father rolled some leaves to 
smoke,” observed Mary. “He said it 
was not as good as tobacco, but it was 
a very fair substitute.” 

“Well, most of the people I know 
have been smoking substitutes all their 
lives,” said Ross. “I guess we can stand 
it. Danger’s all over, professor.” 

Mary Donaldson grew more and more 
charming in my eyes. She was so mod- 
est, so graceful, and so dignified in her 
peculiar situation, that I found myself 
thinking of her more and more, 

I wondered if the prediction of Ross 
was to come true. If so, and Ross and 
Foster were thinking of her as I was, 
then surely trouble would result. 

We chatted a while with Mr. Donald- 
son, and next strolled to the shore to 
see if there was any sign of the Siren. 
There was none. We sat together, Ross, 
Foster, and I, on a rock that rose close 
to the water. 

It was a grand and inspiring night. 
The day in that region went suddenly, 
and the night followed with little in- 
tervening twilight. The stars were 
bright and the sea sparkled with a mil- 
lion diamond-like reflections. 

“T wonder,” said Ross, dropping into 
a dreamy mood, “if we shall ever see 
New York again.” 

“ Getting homesick?” asked Foster. 

“No, not exactly; still, it would be 
a satisfaction to stroll into the club and 
say hello—especially with a kaybee ac- 
companying you.” | 

“You can’t resist the temptation to 
joke—you will die with a joke on your 
lips,” said Foster. 
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“He has uttered some that ought to 
kill him,” I added. 

“But say,’ said Foster, “do you 
know, 1 believe he did utter a prophecy 
when he spoke of Mary Donaldson ? ” 

“What! You too?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, have you felt it? One can’t 
help it, Bayne. It’s ridiculous, I know. 
Here we are, three rich men, our posi- 
tions in the world high, pitched on this 
island with a groggy professor, a prob- 
ably dying man, and a beautiful but un- 
educated girl. 

“The girl, taking the view of our be- 
loved society in New York, 1s impossi- 
ble. Yet I find mvself thinking about 
her very much. It is against my wil, 
but I do it just the same.” 

“So do I,” said Ross. * Didn’t I tell 
you so?” 

Now, I knew Foster and _ Ross 
through and through. I knew them to 
be fellows of sterling merit. I also 
knew their moods and tenses. 

Noss, on the surface, was a rollicking, 
careless chap, but underneath it all was 
good sound sense. Foster was of a 
graver sort, but he, too, liked his joke. 

Both these men in their serious 
moods rarely spoke  sentimentally. 
They had been known to laugh and joke 
-when some bitter sorrow was eating out 
their hearts. 

On the surface Ross was continually 
in love with some girl. Yet he had 


never scriously been touched with the 
divine feeling that is said to go with ~ 


the one ereat love of a man’s life. 
Neither had Foster. 

I knew these men so well that T knew 
that if they really had fallen in love 
with Mary Donaldson, thev would not 
speak of it. Not there and at that time. 

“T agree with you,” I said. “ The 
situation is perhaps such as to lead us 
naturally to think of the only woman 
on the island, and one so modest and 
beautiful could not help winning our 
respect anywhere. I do not agree with 
you that she is impossible. [ think ” 

“ As I do. that she is fit to be a queen. 
I only spoke of what our deluded so- 
ciety would say.” 

“Damn the deluded society,” said 
Ross. “ But look here, we are only 
making it worse. We can't all marrv 
her, and perhaps she won't marry any 
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of us. Now, | say it’s wrong to bother 
a girl with such things now.” 

‘Ross is quite right,” 1 assented. 
“The girl has seen no other men. Nat- 
urally she would look upon either of us 
with kindly eyes. But it would not be 
fair to approach the subject of love in 
this place. It would be springing some- 
thing upon her that she might regret 
aiter she once got into the whirl of so- 
ciety. We are not the only ones.” 

“Not the only pebbles on the 
beach,” quoted Ross. “ Plenty up 
where the kaybees live.” _ 

“ Well, it’s only speculative, any- 
how,” said J*oster. ‘“ Let’s drop the 
subject.” 

We did so, as far as conversation 
went. But that night, as I lay under 
the stars, and thought of my own beau- 
tiful home in New York, I could not 
refrain from picturing Mary Donald- 
son, clad as others of our class werc 
clad, instead of in the fiber cloth she 
wore, the gracious, queenly, and lovely 
head of that establishment. _ 

Actually, the prediction of Ross was 
beginning to reach verification. 

In the morning we again went at our 
task of cutting trees, and the softer 
wood gave us so little trouble that by 
noon we were ready to split the trunks 
and branches. This would take some 
time, and we dropped the work for the 
remainder of the day and went to the 
other end of the island. 

Here we chose a soft wood, and 
felled a tree with a large trunk. At the 
sound of our blows there came a tre- 
mendous squawking, and we could see 
two kaybees sitting on the rocky pin- 
nacle. 

We did not go in much for artistic 
beauty in the construction of that ves- 
sel. We simplv chopped out the trunk 
so it would accommodate two. 

“ Now, who goes?” asked Ross. “ I 
say, as long as only two can go, 1t nnist 
be Bayne and the professor. It was 
Bayne’s idea, and the professor is the 
one most interested.” 

“We can easily arrange that,’ said 
the professor. “ Let Mr. Bavne and me 
go first. and then after that vou can 
vO. 

“That's all right. if you see anything 
to eo for rejoined Ross. 
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It did not take long to roll the log to 
the water and launch it. It was a most 
erratic vessel, and we found that if we 
both sat in it, the thing would certainly 
capsize. 

“You sit down,” I proposed, “and I 
will straddle it. I can keep it going 
that way, I guess.” 

Ross shoved us off, and with a 
branch for a paddle I guided the log 
around the point. 

A startled expression of dismay came 
from the professor. 

That side of the rock was as bare and 
steep as the other. There was no sign 
of a cave, nook, or anything else in 
which a bird could hide. 

“Well,” said the professor as I pad- 
dled back again, “it is a mystery, and 
I am glad we came. This will surprise 
the world. I shall never leave this 
island till I learn all about those birds.” 

Ross and Foster were much surprised 
when we told them of the appearance 
of the rock. 

“ Rises sheer out of the water? Not 
a crack? Not a hole in it?” said Ross. 

“Tt is not. sheer,” said the professor, 
“ but its slope is not gradual enough for 
any one to climb it.” 

“ Let’s go home,” said Ross. “ I don’t 
believe there ever was a kaybee. We’ve 
all had a nightmare.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
BAYNE’S IDEA OF A RAFT. 


OF all, I think Mary Donaldson was 
most interested, aside from the profes- 
sor, in the quest of the kaybees. She 
listened intently as we rehearsed our ex- 
perience to Mr. Donaldson. 

“TI have tried to reach them,” he 
said, “ but never succeeded beyond, as 
{ told you before, killing one with a 
large stone. I think it become lame, for 
it fell from the pinnacle of rock, and 
I threw the stone in such a way as to 
strike its head and crush it. I was 
sorry afterwards, for the creature was 
worthless as food. Its flesh is strong 
and tough. It is impossible to chew it.” 

‘““T have never even seen one,” said 
Mary. 

“Never seen a kavbee!” exclaimed 
Ross. “ You’ve missed half your life. 
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Come with us some day and witness the 


highest achievement of nature com- 


bined with art. Poor Difficulty! I wish 
he was here. He was too pretty to go 
off alone and unprotected in the wilder- 
ness.” 

“He will find little to injure his 
beauty on this island save yourselves,” 
said Mr. Donaldson. 

“ And we wouldn’t hurt a hair of his 
beautiful head,” rejoined Ross. 

The day was well spent, and we en- 
joyed the supper Mary had provided. 

As the days went on it became more 
apparent that we must become better 
organized. If we wanted meat, all 
would go gunning, and more would be 
killed than was necessary. Of course, 
in that climate, this was only sheer 
waste. So after that we took turns in 
doing the hunting. ~ 

The splitting of the trees into some- 
thing like timber and planks was a 
prodigious job. We worked at it, how- 
ever, industriously, and at last, after 
several days, concluded to desist, as we 
had enough for a house of one story. 

The time was spent as pleasantly as 
time could be spent. | 

Nothing could exceed the admirable 
tact with which Mary Donaldson gov- 
erned herself. If her father had been 
her only teacher, he had been an excel- 
lent one. 

She never made free with any of us. 
Her conversation was confined to such 
periods as we were in the hut with her 
and her father, or when we were at 
meals and she was our gracious hostess. 

She never strolled at evening with 
one, but sometimes did go for a walk to 
the shore when the four were together 
and the professor accompanied us. 
Then she said little, seemingly giving 
the old professor more of her atten- 
tion than any of ts. 

She appeared to feel her peculiar po- 
sition, yet seemed fully to enjoy the so- 
ciety of men. Had a woman or two 
been of our party, I have no doubt she 
would have been less restrained. 

As it was, I grew to thinking of her 
continually. Not a moment was she out 
of my mind. 

If Ross or Foster felt the same, it was 
never mentioned between us. We ac- 
cepted tacitly the understanding that 
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she was not a subject for conversation 
while on the island. 

Mr. Donaldson improved under the 
professor’s care, and by the time the 
lumber was ready for the new house he 
could walk about. 

“Gentlemen,” he said one day, “I 
have been studying this problem of 
ours. I wish, now that I am able to be 
of some service, to add my voice to vour 
councils.” 

It was then two weeks since we had 
landed on the island. Fach day had 
been as its predecessor, save that we 
had-not experienced another hurricane. 
We worked at the timber, hunted, and 
Ross, who liked to fish, furnished us 
with sea food. 

Not a sign had been seen of the 
yacht. Every day some one went to the 
shore to look, but no Siren showed in 
the offing. 

‘““Mr. Donaldson,” I said, in reply to 
his remark, “we will be glad to have 
you with us in our confabs. Thev don’t 
amount to much as a rule, but you 
know if we didn’t talk we might forget 
the language.” 

“JT think since you have met with 
your disaster you have talked to some 
purpose,” replied Mr. Donaldson. “ It 
certainly can be said without fear of 
contradiction that it would be hard to 
find four men who would accept the 
conditions so easily as you have done. 

“ But it is now two weeks since that 
terrible hurricane. We realize that a 
ship could not live in such a storm. 
You must know your captain and crew. 
Let me ask if they would not return if 
they were alive, and take you away ? 

“There is no doubt of that,” I said. 
“T fear now that the yacht has gone 
down with all on board.” 

“Phat, unfortunately, is just the 
opinion I have reached. I-knew you 
were hopeful, and I did not wish to in- 
erease the discomfort of your minds. 
But from the first I have been doubt- 
ful about the return of the yacht. Hav- 
ing been in an accident of that kind my- 
self, I know what to expect. 

“You have worked industriously to 
cut wood for a house. During the two 
weeks you have been here, you have 
slept out-of-doors, and vet you are all 
in excellent health: indeed, I have no 
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hesitation in asserting that you are in 
better health than when you came. 
You crected in one day a house that 
has sheltered my daughter and myself. 
Now, after two weeks of labor, you will 
proceed to build such a house as would 
last for many years, and at the same 
time you are planning on leaving the 
island as soon as possible. Is that not 
so?” 

“JT cuess we wouldn’t refuse passage 
on a ship if she landed,” said Ross. 

“No, of course. But do not look for 
that. This region is too dangerous to 
expect it. Your yacht is lost, and if 
you wish to leave, it must be by your 
own efforts. 

“Tt heard vou speaking one day of 
making a raft after vou finished the 
house. I have said nothing, feeling 
that a man with broken ribs was a poor 
counselor. But I have studied this 
thing. Why build a house : at all? ” 

“Why, for you and Mary,’ > said Ross. 
“We cet along all right.” 

“ Tust as I thought,” rejoined Don- 
aldson. “ You will go to all that trouble 
simply for us. Then you will begin 
again and cut down trees for your raft. 
T feel that if von really wish to build 
the raft vou should use the timber you 
have already cut. 

“It will take some time to construct 
anything that will be safe for us all to 


embark in, and a useless waste of en- 


ergv is not to be regarded favorably. 
The house we have now is sufficient for 
Mary and me, or you might say for 
Marv, for I am now able to take my 
luck out in the open with vou. ‘Thue, 
we save two weeks of hard work by 
taking the timbers we have for the 
raft.” 

“That is so,” 
“Tm glad Mr. 
view.” 

“T can appreciate the difference be- 
tween my view and the view taken bv 
these young men,” went on the other. 
“They find here a beautiful island, a 
place where any one can exist with 
safety and comfort. They have been 
here two weeks and are in no great 
hurry to leave. I have been here four- 
teen years, and am old. Every week 
counts with me now. I am selfish. per- 
haps. I wish to ga’ 


said the professor. 
Donaldson takes that 
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Foster had his ax in his hand. He 
swung it with great force and drove 
it into a log. He then stood upright 
and mopped the perspiration from his 
face. 

“ We'll go,” he said. “It’s the raft.” 

“ Oh, a rolling log on a rolling sea,” 
began Ross, to a tune neither he nor 
any of the rest of us knew. “ A rolling 
log and a long, long sail, far to the 
setting sun.” 

“That'll do,” said Foster with em- 
phasis. “ You keep that up and vou 
won’t get passage on the raft.” 

“In that case I would be the sole in- 
habitant of this place, and will elect 
myself governor and appoint myself 
quarantine commissioner. I will refuse 
to give you a clean bill of health. You 
can’t leave, by jiminy, unless you take 
me.” 

“It would be a miserable voyage 
without you, Mr. Ross,” said Mary. 

Ross bowed with a flourish. This was 
the most direct approach to anything 
like familiarity the girl had displayed. 


I wondered if she had learned to pre- | 


fer Ross. 

He was a handsome fellow, much 
more intelligent than his light talk 
would indicate, and any girl might well 
like him. But I felt a twinge all the 
same, for [ knew then that Mary Don- 
aldson had become a fixed star in my 
firmament, and almost wished I had not 
entered into that absurd agreement not 
to speak of love on the island. 

“The next thing to decide upon,” 
said the professor, “is what kind of a 
bark to build. Is it to be something in 
the way of a ship, or do you really mean 
to build a raft?” 

“ Any old thing in a gale of wind,” 
said Ross. 

“Scarcely, sir,” returned the pro- 
fessor. “ The reason I asked was that I 
have been among many islanders of the 
more ignorant class, and yet these make 
good mariners. Their vessels are con- 
structed peculiarly, and never, except 
under extreme conditions, upset. They 
are called catamarans.” 

“ A catamaran, as I understand it,” 
said Mr. Donaldson, “ is constructed of 
a main piece with an outrigger to pre- 
vent capsizing.” 

“That is the rhethod of construc- 
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tion in use among the natives of many 
islands,” replied the professor. “In 
England there are racing catamarans 
that have two equal-bodies, with the 
floor or deck, as they call it, across the 
two. This makes a very safe boat, but 
provides no shelter.” 

“We must use logs,” said Donaldson. 
“T can’t see how we are to cut enough 
timbers for a vessel, or how we could 
bend them if we had them.” 

“IT have an idea,” I said. 

Ross immediately rapped on a log 
to call the assembly to order. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“most of you who have been with us 
these past two weeks may have become 
of the opinion that my colleague from 
New York never had an idea. He is 
modest and reticent, and though really 
brilliant, he hides his light under a 
bushel—or his hat, when the wind 
blows. 

“Now the gentleman has made hold 
enough to utter the fact that he has 
an idea. Let us listen, that he may bring 
it forth and put it in words so that the 
earth and all that is thercin may be 
gladdened and made brighter.” 

“Shut up, Ross,” broke in Foster. 
“This is not a settlement of lunatics.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Donaldson, smi- 
ling. 

“ My idea is,” I said, “that our bet- 
ter plan will be to construct a gigantic 
raft. We have here plenty of trees a 
hundred feet high. It is not so much 
labor to cut them down. We want, of 
course, the lighter ones. We could 
adopt a sort of compromise between the 
catamaran idea and the raft. 

“We can make two rows of these 
long trunks, say three or four of them 
well lashed together. Then add, well 
fastened, of course, a flooring of split 
boards. This will give us a platform 
high and dry, for the logs are so large 
that I am sure the platform will be at 
least a foot out of water. And we can 
experiment until we accomplish that re- 
sult. 

“Then upon that platform, or deck 
if you wish to call it that, we can build 
a house of the lightest bamboo. It must 
be light, for we do not wish to burden 
the catamaran with lumber that adds 
weight but not buovancy. 
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“In that house we can have accom- 
modations for Miss Donaldson, and 
such of us as are not in active service 
managing our craft. A railing of split 
rails running around the deck might 
serve as an added security in case of 
heavy seas.” 

“ Admirable!” exclaimed Mr. Don- 
aldson. “ With your faculty of inven- 
tion, your axes, and the vast quantity of 
lumber at command, this can be ac- 
complished. But there will be work for 
Mary and me as well. You will require 
vast quantities of rope. You will also 
need a sail. Now, there are fibrous 
leaves and fibrous barks on this island 
from which Mary has-woven the cloth 
for her gowns. We will set to work at 
once and weave a sail, and also some 
long ropes of this strong grass ef which 
I have frequently made hammocks.” 

“Oh, give me a home on the rolling 
wave,” sang Ross, “ with a kaybee for 
company so brave.” 

“ Shut up!” said Foster. 

“ Can’t you let a sailor sing his sail— 
I mean his song? ” 

“T’d let you sing if you could sing, 
but you are as bad as a kaybee.” 

“ A raft, or, as we will call it, our cat- 
amaran, will be safe except in the case 
of the severest hurricanes,” said Mr. 
Donaldson. ‘ Now let us get to work. 
Mary, you are engaged as spinner.” 

“But my loom was broken in the 
storm.” 

“Tt will not be difficult to make an- 
other. Ah, I have improved wonder- 
fully in the past hour. I breathe! I 
feel that again I may see civilization. I 
feel that you, my daughter, may know 
what this world is. And I hope that the 
days that are to come will be happy 
ones. A home in old England again! 
Girl, you do not know what it means.” 

There were tears running down the 
old man’s cheeks, and his daughter ten- 
derly put her arm through his and they 
walked away. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BUILDING OF THE HANDICAP. 


~ One day was like another after that. 
There was but little change to the reg- 
ularity of our work and method of liv- 


ing. 
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Occasionally the professor would 
steal away and go to look longingly at 
the rock of the kaybees, but the rest of 
us were now too eager and interested 
in our work on the catamaran even to 
think of the big birds. 

There was a huge species of bamboo 
on the island, and after cutting them 


‘we set the professor at work getting out — 


the pulp and plugging the ends to make 
them water proof. 

Nothing could exceed the industry of 
Mr. Donaldson and his daughter. He 
reconstructed the broken loom, and 
they gathered the fibers necessary for 
the cloth sail. 

We selected for the construction of 
the raft a spot that was convenient and 
safe. It was a pretty little bay, in 
which the water was shallow, and the 
bottom sandy, thus permitting us to 
wade out and pursue our labors. 

Day after day we worked from day- 
light till dark. At times Donaldson and 
Mary would come and see how the ves- 
sel was progressing, but they stuck gen- 
erally to their own work. 

By the time we needed ropes they 
had a large quantity on hand. This was 
made strong and in long pieces, the 
skill of Mary at this work rivaling that 
of her father. 

We had several times to undo our 
work, and that delayed us. But this was 
no haphazard affair. We had now given 
up all hope of the Siren, and the raft 
was the only means by which we could 
hope to leave the island. 

We laid the hollow bamboos in tiers 
and laced them together firmly with 
the grass ropes. We made two rows of 
these a hundred feet long. Then to 
each, on either side, we lashed trunks of 
trees of the same length. The bamboos, 
being shorter, needed this bracing. 

In about a week we had two immense 
rows of logs well lashed together, each 
a hundred feet long, which stood, when 
alone in the water, at least four feet 
above it. 

They floated well, these bamboos, 
and with the added strength of the 
trunks it was certainly to be supposed 
they would travel safely from one end 
of the Indian Ocean to the other. 

Then came the more difficult task of 
decking the vessel? 
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We anchored the side pieces at each 
end, measured off the space we desired 
tor the width of the raft, and then be- 
gan to split logs into flat slabs. Some of 
the trees split easily into long boards, 
and, though they were rough, they an- 
swered our purpose as well as boards 
from a planing mill. | 

These we laid across the two “ float- 
ers,” as we called the long pieces, and 
made them fast with ropes, strength- 
ening this by driving wooden pegs 
through the ends. 

These wooden pegs made us some 
trouble, for at times we would make a 
mistake and drive one into a bamboo 
and split it. That length of bamboo 
had to be taken out and replaced by a 
sound one. 

Take it all in all, the building of such 
a craft as ours is no play. Of course we 
could have done with less care and less 
labor, but we were determined that our 
craft should be made as safe as possible, 
and considered no amount of extra 
labor too great. 

At last we had the flooring on. It 
was a great, bulky platform, a hundred 
feet long and twenty feet wide, rising 
now, with the weight of the deck, only 
about three feet out of water. 

When we lashed the last board across 
and drove home the final peg. Ross 
leaped upon it and gave an exhibition of 
what he could do in the way of a war- 
dance. 

“Ain't -it great?” he shouted. 
“Let’s give a ball and invite our 
friends. What do they call it? A house 
warming. Yes, this is a raft warming.” 

“ You'd better wait till you get where 
you have some friends,” said Foster. 
“T assure you, you have none on this 
island.” 

“Go to, thou croaker,” quoth Ross. 
“Tve the professor and the kayhees.” 

“Invite them to your dance,” I said. 
“Shut up, and let’s see about the 
house.” 

We measured a space about twenty- 
five feet in the center, or almost the 
center, lengthwise, being slightly to 
the rear. This was going to be the most 
difficult part of the job. 

We could build the house easily 
enough, but the question was how to 
secure it to the deck 60 that high seas 
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would not wash it away or a strong 
wind blow it overboard. 

It was finally decided to lay a second 
floor and secure it with wooden pegs. 
This meant a great deal of labor; for 
though we had axes, and could chop all 
the pegs we wanted, the boring of holes 
was a prodigious task. But Mr. Donald- 
son assisted us there. 

We fished up the remains of the 
wrecked launch, and took out its metal. 
The engine was in good condition, but 
the tank had been broken, and there 
was no gasoline. But we decided to 
take the engine with us, not knowiny 
when it might be of use. | 

We straightened a rod and heated it. 
With this at white heat we burned 
through the planks, and then drove in 
the wooden pegs, making everything 
tight and secure. | 

We laid hewn beams along the lines 
of the honse, mortised them at the 
ends, and then set our uprights. Oh, we 
were builders! : 

After placing the uprights and bind- 
ing them with smaller pieces about six 
feet above the deck, we proceeded to cut 
out our boards for the sides. This was 
easy work, for we had trees that split 
without a knot. 

We made these as light as possible, 
and when they were in position they 
made scarcely anv difference in the 
weight of the raft. The big platform 
was perfectly stcadv in the bay, and 
we trusted it would be so at sea. 

We divided the house into three 
rooms with bamboo partitions. 

One room was for Marv, the other for 
general use, and the third was kitchen 
and dining-room, or for the crew when 
not actively engaged in sailing the ship. 

We paid little attention to our own 
sleeping accommodations. In the first 
place, we did not expect to spend more 
than a night or two on the raft, and be- 
sides that. we anticipated that it would 
require all hands to sail the raft. 

We fixed up a bed for Mary and one 
for her father. 

We next cut a long pole for a mast, 
and fitted it with a block. The block 
was certainly a crude affair, and some- 
times got stuck. But it was the best 
we could do. 

We cut out the shape, and the pro- 
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fessor took pounded stone and 
smoothed it. It worked fairly well, con- 
sidering our handicaps. 

We had reserved our own ropes, the 
ropes we had taken from the yacht, for 
the sail. This sail was finished now, 
and we bent it to a yard, and raised it. 

lt was a square-sail simply, about 
twenty feet high by twenty wide. Ross 
had another period of mania when he 
saw this, but we promptly called him 
down. 

“The next thing is to devise a way 
to steer this thing,” I said. “ We need 
a rudder, but certainly such a _ boat 
would never heed the ordinary rudder.” 

“We can rig one up that will keep 
her in her course,” said Foster. “ Take 
a pole and set it in a fork. Then lash 
a square piece to the end.” 

We sent Ross out to find a fork of 
hard wood, and set to work to trim the 
pole. Ross returned with a fork of a 
tree that- served admirably. Then we 
rigged the rudder and lashed the tiller 
in place to prevent its loss. 

We were now ready to sail. The only 
duty that now remained was to provis- 
ion the craft for a cruise. 

“ But look here,” said Ross, during a 
discussion. “In all cases when a ship is 
finished, it is christened. Now, this is 
really the most remarkable craft afloat. 
It deserves a good name. Shall we call it 
the Marv?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Miss Donaldson, 
who was admiring it from the shore. 
“Tt. would spoil all to give it so un- 
romantic a name. I would suggest a 
name that was appropriate.” 

Ross whistled and looked the raft 
over. 

“Well, is there any one here with 
brain enough to think of an appropriate 
name for this? ” he asked. 

“ Well, how would the Flatboat do? ” 
asked Foster. 

“Vudge! ” 

“ Call it the Kavhbee,” J suggested. 

“The professor protests. I see it in 
his face. The kaybee is too graccful a 
bird to be abused by giving its name to 
a raft.” 

“This is not a raft,” said the profes- 
sor, “and I think I see a way out of 
your difficulty. The suggestion of Miss 
Donaldson is admirable. We want a 
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name that is a name. Now, we have 
built this craft in the face of many diffi- 
culties, so I propose that we call it the 
Handicap.” 

The name seemed to satisfy every- 
body. Marvy was chosen to do the christ- 
ening. 


CHAPTER NI. 
THE CAPTURE OF THE KAYBEES. 


AT last we had our stores on board 
the Handicap and were ready to start. 
After all, if was with some feeling of 
regret that Mr. Donaldson left the 
island. As for Mary, she wept. 

It was her home, the only home she 
had ever known, and she was going 
forth into a world of which she had 
heard so many things that she was 
afraid. 

“ Had you gentlemen been different,” 
she said, “ had you been rough or un- 
kind, I would rather have remained on 
the island. But if there are people like 
you in the world, it cannot be unple&s- 
ant.” 

“ Thanks,” said Ross. “ That’s the 
finest compliment I’ve ever had offered 
to me personally. Of course it wags my 
presence that kept them straight, Miss 
Donaldson.” 

It was not without some fluttering of 
our hearts that we who wished to go 
clambered aboard for the last time. At 
the suggestion of Ross I was elected 
captain, and I appointed him mate. He 
objected to that, saving that he pre- 
ferred the duties of managing the tiller. 

“There is a fascination about that 
tiller that haunts me,” he said. “ It is 
so graceful, so evidently cut out for the 
very purpose to which it has been put, 
that I can’t keep my eyes off it.” 

So Foster was made mate, and Ross 
the “ captain of the tiller watch,” as he 
called himself. 

The professor watched us rather sus- 
piciously as we sailed out of the bay, 
and as the big raft gathered headway 
we all let out a ringing cheer. It was a 
suecess, there was no doubt of that. 

In demonstrating, however, the facil- 
itv with which she could be managed 
with the tiller, Ross sent the raft up on 
a rock and nearly wrecked the thing. It 
took us two hours to get off, and we 
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would not have done it then only it was 
a rising tide. 

We rated Ross soundly, and he, of 
course, must exculpate himself. 

“JT am excusable,” he said to Mary 
Donaldson. “ That rock is not on the 
chart.” 

As he had no chart, and the rock 
stuck four feet out of water, Mary 
laughed heartily. 

We found that the Handicap would 
really mind her helm, though much 
after the manner of an unruly child 
minding its mother. It was very slow to 
obey. The sail filled, and we gradually 
swept out upon the ocean. 

““ Now for the kaybees,” 
fessor. 

We sailed along the length of the 
island and in about an hour came to the 
rocky end. Two birds were perched on 
the rock. One of them had a rope 
around its leg. It was Difficulty. 

Now, while it was an easy matter to 
get the raft to go, to stop it was quite 
another matter. 

Ross suggested sailing it against the 
rock, but Foster and I agreed that too 
many experiments of that kind would 
not do. The professor raised his voice, 
and called his bird. The big shovel bill 
looked at us, and the two creatures let 
out an unearthly screech. 

“171i shoot one,” I said. “ It is really 
the only way, professor. We can’t get 
up there.” 

“ They'd give you a fight if you did,” 
said Ross. 

“ But—will you not kill it?” asked 
the professor. 

“ T’ll try not to. A shot through that 
great bill would make him flop and 
wouldn’t hurt him much.” 

I aimed and fired. There was a tre- 
mendous rumpus in the air, and the 
big kaybee came flopping down, full of 


said the pro- 


fight. 
“He isn’ ’t hurt! He’ll knock us over- 
board!” yelled Foster. 


It was fight the big bird wanted, and 
I made a club of the rifle and smote 
him on the neck. He fell, and the pro- 
fessor grabbed him and tied his feet 
with rope. 

This was not our old friend Difii- 
culty, and the professor wanted to re- 


cover him if possible. The one that was 
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captured was shot through the bill, but 
that did not prevent his making a most 
infernal noise. 

He fought like a demon. He made 
grabs at, everybody, and his screechings 
could be heard a mile. 

He clawed to free himself from the 
rope, but the professor had made him 
secure. 

“JT don’t understand,” said the pro- 
fessor, “how Difficulty got up there. 
He could not fly when he escaped.” 

“No, but his wings are growing all 
the time,” I explained. “I think these 
are flying birds, but, being far away 
from any other land, thev do not make 
long flights. I’d like to get hold of Diffi- 
culty, too.” 

“ Difficulty, why art thou so cold?” 
asked Ross. “ Why do thy tender eyes 
not gaze on us with love? Shoot him, 
Bayne. You are the best shot.” 

I aimed, but with a squawk the bird 
leaped out of sight. 

“ That’s where they live! ” cried the 
professor. “ That rock is hollow. They 
have a nest in there. Oh, I’d like to get 
him back! And I'd like to see inside 
there.” 

Suddenly Ross yelled and pointed at 
the water. Difficulty had emerged from 
some hidden spot and was swimming 
away. 

Instantly Ross was in the water, and 
we watched a race the like of which 
was never seen before. But Ross was a 
powerful swimmer and overtook the 
bird. 

He grasped it by the throat, and 
Difficulty became angry. It struggled 
and beat Ross with its wings, and I be- 
gan to fear he would be drowned. I 
jumped in to assist him, and between 
the two of us we managed to get the 
bird to the raft. 

The professor was overcome with de- 
light to find that this was his old pet. 
and thanked us profusely. 

“Wait,” said Ross. “I saw where 
that fellow came from. I’m going to sec 
what’s in that rock.” 

“ Don’t do it,” I said. “ You may lose 
your life.” 

So, persuaded by Foster and myself, 
Ross returned to the raft. 

The excitement over- the capture of 
the big bird having subsided, we got to 
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work again and started away from the 
island. 

Not one of us amounted to much as 
a navigator. We could sail a yacht, and 
in New York Bay could almost tell 
where we were if we saw the Brooklyn 
shore, the Statue of Liberty, and Gov- 
ernor’s Island. But out on the Indian 
Ocean one direction was as good as 
any other. So we let the wind have its 
way and went toward what we supposed 
was the northwest. . 

Fortunately for us we had a fine day, 
and the raft made considerable head- 
way. Gradually the wind seemed to be 
changing, and the island was then on 
our left, but still to the rear.- 

We arranged for the work at night, 
and Mary, who appointed herself cook, 
had a good supper for us. 

She was.a little timid about going to 
bed, because she had never been on the 
water since that day when as an infant 
she was in the wreck. But we assured 
her the raft was safe, and if anything 
did happen we would call her in time. 

But nothing happened. I don’t be- 
lieve that either Foster, Ross, the pro- 
fessor or myself ever enjoyed an eve- 
ning as we did that one. 

In the early part Mary sat outside 
with us, and the sky was lighted with 
the grandest display of electric phe- 
nomena. Brilliant red and gold flames 
shot upward and arranged themselves 
in the form of a dome. 

Mary was enthusiastic. She had seen 
something of the kind before, but 
nothing so brilliant. 

“That is a happy augury,” said Mr. 
Donaldson. “It is a promise to us of 
good fortune.” 

After Mary retired, the rest of us sat 
outside on deck, and as the wind was 
light there was nothing to do. The sail 
required no handling, and the tiller 
could be lashed. So we sat and smoked, 
and enjoyed the soft air. 

“T’m in no hurry; this is very com- 
fortable,” said Ross. “I wonder what 
land we’ll see first.” 

“ Coney Island,” suggested Foster. 

“ Montauk Point,’ I put in. 

“ Practically, gentlemen,” said the 
professor, “I should say you would be 
likely to land on the African coast. I 
think we are going in that direction.” 
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“Any cannibals there? ” asked Ross. 

“That depends on the part we strike. 
But never mind. You have your guns, 
and we are quite a party. Quite, I 
should say, with the addition of the 
two older men, Mr. Donaldson and my- 
self, quite a formidable party. 

“ Pshaw, I wasn’t afraid! ” said Ross. 
“If a band of savages should attack us, 
all we’d need to do would be to let the 
two kaybees loose. They’d scare the 
wits out of a Chinese idol.” 

And so till after midnight we spent 
the time in light conversation. The 
Handicap was certainly a huge success. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN UNWELCOME SIGHT. 


THE morning broke clear and with 
a freshening breeze. But even in a brisk 
wind the Handicap rode steadily. 

I was the first awake, and joined 
Foster and Ross, who were on duty. 

“Say, Bayne,” was Ross’ morning 
salute, “ where did you get your knowl- 
edge of ship building? ” 

“From my forefathers, the vikings,” 
ITanswered. - 

“Gosh! I never thought of that. We 
are something in that line ourselves.” 

“ Argonauts,” suggested Foster. 

“It’s a merry life,” went on Ross. 
“ Ring the bell for the waiter, will you, 
I want some Extra Dry.” 

“Tt ws extra dry for a raft,” I an- 
swered. “Be satisfied with what the 
gods provide.” 

“You were always a 
block.” 

“ Hello! ” exclaimed Foster suddenly. 
“Dash me bloomin’ heyes! I think I 
see a ship.” 

Though he spoke in a light way, he 
was evidently excited. He pointed to 
the distant horizon, and as Ross and I 
strained our eyes it did seem as though 
the topmasts of a ship could be seen. 

“Can you make out which way she 
is going, Bayne?” asked Ross anx- 
ously. 

“No, but we can tell that shortly. 
Steer the raft toward her.” 

Ross moved his ponderous tiller and 
the raft slowly turned a few points to- 
ward the distant vessel. 
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“Had we better wake the others?” 
asked Foster. 

“Some of us are awake now,” spoke 
up the professor, coming from the 
cabin. 

At the sight of him the two kaybees, 
who seemed to know that he was their 
master, set up a terrific screaming. 

“ Well, we need do nothing to attract 


the attention of any one on that ship,” | 


said Ross. “If those two can’t manage 
it I don’t see what we can do.” 

“ What is it?” asked Mr. Donaldson, 
now appearing. 

“There’s a ship in sight. We can’t 
make out just yet which way she is go- 
ing, but probably with us.” 

“ Hardly,” said Ross. “ They haven’t 
the speed. You mean in the same direc- 
tion.”. 

“God send they see us,” said Mr. 
Donaldson, much agitated. “I must 
. rouse Mary.” 

The professor stood quietly with 
folded arms, watching the sails as they 
gradually grew larger. 

It certainly was a ship, but her course 
was such that unless we made better 
speed, we could not hope to get very 
near. 

Mary was soon on deck. She did not 
remember the ship that was wrecked 
and wich doomed her to fourteen years 
on an island, and had never seen one 
since. 

She stood by my side and gazed with 
something like awe at the white sails as 
the sun made them glisten. 

“ Will they see us?” she asked in a 
whisper, as if subdued by the presence 
of the vessel. 

“That is difficult to answer, Miss 
Donaldson. We will try, just as soon as 
we can see the ship herself, to attract 
her attention.” 

“How far away do you make her to 
be, Bayne?” asked Foster. 

“Four miles, at least.” 

“Then there is little hope that they 
will see us. I can realize now that we 
cannot get any nearer to her. She is 
already past us, and going very fast.” 

“We could try the guns.” 

“Yes, but a modern rifle doesn’t 
make noise enough to attract them. 
Try it, anyhow.” 

I brought out two rifles, and Foster 
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and I each fired one. There was no 
change in the ship’s course, and we 
could now see the hull. 

We were actually getting nearer the 
ship, but at the same time our chances 
of being seen by her were growing less. 

The distance between her course and 
ours was lessening, but she was going 
ahead at such a rate that we should 
soon be left far behind. 

Mary Donaldson seemed to be less 
agitated than her father. Unused to 
the dangers of a ship, yet remembering 
that one had sent her to an island exile. 
she seemed not to be anxious for any 
further experiments. 

“Tam surprised at you, Miss Donald- 
son,” I said. “I expected you would 
grow excited and cry, and—vwell, take 
on, as the women say.” 

“What for?” she asked in surprise. 
“That goes faster, but this is a good 
boat.” 

“* Spoken like a heroine of the sea,” 
said Ross. “Tl back the Handicap 
against a ship in a blow.” 

“YT am not sure but you are right,” 
said the professor. “This raft, or 
rather the security of this raft, depends 
altogether on the ropes. There is no 
sinking to it. It can’t turn over. If it 
holds together it will carry us around 
the world.” 

“Jt is a low, rakish craft, like a 
pirate in a novel,” said Ross. 

“Ever see a real pirate?” asked 
Foster. 

. “Been traveling with two the past 
year.” 

Mr. Donaldson and Mary laughed. 

“You can never get the best of 
Ross,” said Donaldson. “He is ready 
for you. But I fear we shall not meet 
that ship, pirate or no pirate.” 

“Tf we are going to attract their at- | 
tention it is time to do it; they are get- 
ting away,” said Foster. 

We fired again, and the professor and 
Ross waved their coats. But the ship 
sailed serenely on. 

It might have been that the lookout © 
did see us and thought our raft was one 
of the many odd shaped vessels used by 
the islanders. At any rate, the ship 
passed out of sight and we settled down 
to our ordinary dav’s routine. 

Mary prepared breakfast, and after 
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that Foster and Ross went to bed. The 
breeze was not so strong as to make it 
necessary to shorten sail, so all there 
was to do was to man the tiller. 

I took this, and when Mary had fin- 
ished her work she brought a stool and 
sat down near me. 

I had noticed of late, and the fact 
gave me a quicker heart beat, that she 
was near me most of the time. If she 


came on deck she would stand at my 


side. If we were all together on deck 
and sitting down, she would sit near 
me. 

All this was very pleasant, for I 
had by that time fully analyzed my own 
feeling, and knew that I loved her. 

I did not know how the others stood 
in the matter, and was resolved to use 
no unfair efforts to win her. I would 
give her ample time to learn the world 
to which she was going, and then, free 
from all restraint, she could give me 
her answer to the question I would ask. 

“My father has told me of London 
and New York,” ‘she said. “Is it so 
strange there? Are there so many 
houses ? ” 

“Yes, Miss Donaldson,” I replied. 
“Tt would be impossible to give you 
any adequate idea of what either city 
is like. In the first place, in your mind 
a house would probably be something 
like that cabin or the hut you lived in 
before the big hurricane blew it away. 
But a house in London or New York is 
a very different thing. There are other 
buildings as well. There are great office 
buildings in New York twenty and 
more stories high.” 

“Do you mean one floor above an- 
other so many times?” she asked with 
a puzzled air. 

“Yes. There are stairs running all 
the way up, but in those high ones there 
is what we call an elevator. It is a little 
room, or car, managed by an attendant, 
and run by electricity, and it goes up 
and down in a shaft and stops at each 
floor.” 

“T don’t understand,” she said with 
a sigh. “I suppose I'll be a fool when 
I get there.” 

“You could never be that,” I an- 
swered. “There are plenty of people 
living in the country who have never 
seen those buildings, and who, if they 
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did see them, would be much surprised. 
And they are not fools by any means.” 
“My father and I used to think I 
was wonderfully bright, and that he had 
given me a good education,” she said. 
“But now—after hearing you genile- 
men so long—I find I know scarcely 
anything.” 

“ Well, if you are going to judge your 
knowledge by the aggregation of intel- 
lect in this crowd, you won’t have much 
of a criterion. Given our advantages 
against yours, and we stand in a poor 
light compared to you. You have done 
wonders.” 

“ Ah, it was lonesome there! We had 
nothing else to do. I did not know it 
was lonesome. But there was always a 
feeling as if I wanted something—I 
knew not what. A dissatisfaction with 
everything. 

“ My father seldom spoke of his sor- 
row that no ship ever visited the island. 
But I know he must have been bitterly 
disappointed. And now I realize why. 
I could never go back to that lonely 
life again.” 

My heart went out to this girl, so 
beautiful, so pure, so perfectly unsul- 
lied by the contact with the world that 
brings often to a woman a coldness, a 
spirit of conquest, that was wholly lack- 
ing in sweet Mary Donaldson. 

All that day we sailed and saw no 
land nor another ship. 

It was fortunate that we had provid- 
ed for so long a trip. Still, I knew that 
sooner or later we must run across land 
of some sort. And if it was inhabited, 
it made little difference what land it 
was, for surely ships would stop at 
times. 

Toward evening the wind became al- 
most a gale, and we feared for the mast. 
But the raft was so steady and the 
speed so much greater that we chose to 
run the risk. 

There were signs of a storm, and we 
wished to reach land if possible before 
it arrived. 

That night I had the late morning 
watch. The professor, who was on duty 
with me, sat asleep with ‘his head rest- 
ing against the rear of the cabin. There 
was nothing for him to do, and one of 
us awake was enough. 

Almost as soon as the light became 
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strong enough, I spied land. Far ahead 
I could see something high above the 
water and a shadowy line of trees. 

I woke the professor. 

“T think I see land ahead,” [ said. 
“Tam not quite sure yet, but it seems 
to me I can make out quite a strip of 
shore.” 

“Tf your young eyes can't do it, mine 
cannot,” he answered. “ But I sincerely 
trust it is @ hospitable land.” 

“Do you think we’d better wake the 
others ? ” 

“ How long do you think it will take 
us to get there?” 

“ An hour, at this rate.” 

“T think I would get them up. One 
always likes to be aroused beforehand.” 

So I shouted for Ross, and he came 
stumbling out of the cabin. 

“ What’s up?” he asked. . 

“ Land ahead.” 

“Good! Vm getting tired of this 
peachy old platform. What land do you 
think it.is? ” 

“T don’t know. But we'll soon see. 
Get out the others, will you?” 

The same flutter of excitement fol- 
lowed that marked the sighting of the 
ship. But there was this difference; the 
land could not run away. 

When we left the yacht for the island 
we had taken one pair of glasses. 
Foster got these out and took a sight at 
the shore. 

There was a queer look, half disap- 
pointment, half anger, on his face as he 
handed me the glass without a word. 

I took a good look toward the land. 
It was evidently an island. One end was 
low, while the other rose considerably, 
and seemed like a rock, and on top of 
that rock: sat one of those confounded 
kaybees. 

We had sailed in a circle and come 
back to our starting point. 

I dared not express my sentiments. I 
quietly handed the glass to Ross, to let 
him do the exploding. He could do it so 
much more effectually than either Fos- 
ter or myself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS SHIP. 


I BELIEVE that when Ross announced 
his discovery in the most picturesque 
3 A 
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language that was permissible, Mary 
Donaldson felt the least consternation. 
I know she showed the greatest calin- 
ness. 

But this was easily to be understood. 
This island was the only home she 
knew. It was pleasant and comfort- 
able. It had been, as she had confessed 
to me, a loncsome life, but it had not 
been an unhappy one. There had been 
no longing for something she had en- 
joyed previously. 

But Mr. Donaldson was bitterly dis- 
appointed. He showed it in a marked 
manner. The professor at first grew 
pale and then, with a grim smile, turned 
away. 

Foster and I said nothing. We were 
overwhelmed with a feeling that we 
had displayed unwarrantable stupidity. 

“ Well,” said Ross, his buoyant spirits 
rising to the occasion, “‘ we have en- 
joyed our experiment mightily. The 
Handicap, as you know, was untried. 
We needed first to give it a real trial 
on the occan before venturing on a long 
voyage. Now the thing is to return to 
our starting point, and reprovision the 
raft for a long cruise. What do you say, 
Bayne? ” 

“Tt seems to be the only thing to 
do,” J answered. “ We would surely be 
foolish to start again without renewing 
our supplies.” 

“Yes,” said Foster wearily. “ Let’s 
provision her for a hundred years and 
start for the north pole.” 

“Why, you surprise me,” said Mary, 
giving me a warm, sympathetic look. 
“We are in no trouble. The Handicap 
has proven herself a fair ocean vessel. 
We have, of course, made a mistake in 
our course. But we have lost but two 
days. Think of two days as compared 
with fourteen years. It is immaterial. 

“ We can in a day or two collect and 
prepare enough for a longer sail and 
start again. My dear father, do not be 
despondent over this.. We are still in 
good health. the raft is sound and safe. 
and we will eventually reach a land 
that is inhabited.” 

Donaldson drew a deep breath. 

** You speak like a heroine,” he said. 
“You shame me. I think you are 
right.” 

There was really nothing else to do, 
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for we had not provided the raft with 
food to last more than a week, and it 
was almost half gone. I was then at the 
tiller and steer ed toward the island. 

The pr ofessor eyed the big kaybee on 
the rock with eagerness. Was he not 
satisfied with two of the great hideous 
things, I asked myself? 

But a surprise was In store for us. 


As we drew nearer the island we found: 


the tide to be low; and above the water 
line we discovered a hole in the rock. 

“Now we see how they manage it,” 
said Ifoster. “ At low tide the birds do 
their fishing.” 

The professor was much interested, 
and this new discovery did much to 
drive away the feeling of chagrin that 
our return had provoked. 

“Gentlemen,” said the professor, 
“vou have done much for me. It was at 
my request, as I have already stated, 
and as you well know, that you permit- 
ted yourselves to be brought to this 
pass. But now that we are here, it will 
be small strain to permit me to investi- 
gate the interior of that rock.” 

“Phat will not be difficult,” I said. 
“We can sail close to it, and you will 
have ample time to explere.” - 

Ross grew rather enthusiastic over 
the plan, and we succeeded in driving 
the raft almost to the rock. Then we 
swung her round and brought her side 
close enough for the professor to spring 
into the aperture. But Ross was ahead 
of him, and, followed by the professor, 
disappeared ‘into the rock. 

We drifted easily, Foster having low- 
ered the sail. In a short time we saw 
the two men at the summit, Ross 
waving his hand at us in salutation. 

“ Greatest discovery known to 
science! ” he called out. “ We've found 
the keyhole of the world.” 

“This,” shouted the professor, “ is 
recompense enough for coming back. 

Ve have in here the nests of the birds.” 

The big one that had perched on the 
rock, having taken alarm at our ap- 
proach, he ad flown in a very awkward 
wav about four hundred feet, and dived 
into the sea. We saw him swimming 

about, but no one made any attempt to 
capture him. Two were about all we 
eared to feed. 

Ross and the professor did not re- 
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main long in the rock, but when they 
returned each carried a large egg. 

“These are prizes to be regarded as 
almost providentially sent,” said the 
professor. 

“Good for any number of omelets,” 
added Ross. 

“T fear you would not enjoy your 
omelet,” said the professor, “ but cer- 
tainly ‘they are precious. J must ar- 
‘ange some method of keepmg them 
safely till we reach home.” 

“ JIome,” murmured Mary, looking 
again at me. 

“That place is, as I surmised, a very 
old crater,” said the professor. “I do 
not quite understand the hole in the 
side below high water mark, but that is 
simply one of the peculiarities provided 
by nature for our embarrassment. 

“The interior is rough, and several 
ledges are two or three fect in width. 
One of these is even more. On these 
the kavbees have established their 
nests, made of dried seaweed. They are 
fish caters, and the place is strewn with 
bones of large fish. Now, gentlemen, 
my mission is fully ended. I am ready 
to depart happily.” 

“ We all are, I guess,” I said, and as 
Foster raised the sail again I steered 
the raft away from the rock. 

It moved slowly, but gathered head- 
way, and in about an hour we sailed 
once more into the bay where the craft 
was built. 

As it was low tide we allowed her to 
drift on to the sands, and walked ashore 
in about a foot of water. I carried Mary 
again. | 

We lost no time in useless comments 
on our fortunes. We sct to work gath- 
ering fruit and hunting, and Mary and 
her father superintended the prepara- 


tion of food. 


We cooked enough meat to last for 
several days, and placed great quanti- 
ties of fruits and yams and other food 
stuffs on board. 

In two days we were ready again to 
start. Mary was the brightest and hap- 
piest of the lot. 

“ After all,” she said, “it was a dear 
old place.” , 

“Now then, 
Ross,” I said, “ 
men these several vears. 


Messrs. Toster and 
we have been yachts- 
We should 
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know how to guide a vessel at night. 
Let us study the heavens and see if 
we cannot keep a reasonably straight 
course.” : 

“ Pick out a star,” said the professor, 
“and follow that. I will show you.” 

“ We can go toward it very fast when 
it is shining on the other side of the 
world,” said Ross. 

“Oh, now, Mr. Ross,” interposed 
Mary. “ You are becoming what papa 
would call—how do you say it ?—pessi- 
mistic.” 

“ Permit me to say, Miss Donaldson,” 
said Ross, “that you are widely mis- 
taken. Pessimism on the Handicap, 
with you for company, would be impos- 
sible. I was merely musing aloud.” 

“ Don’t muse aloud,” said Foster. 
“You are liable to be thrown over- 
board.” 

Our spiritss returned, and the raft 
behaved admirably. It was early morn- 
ing when we started, and long before 
night the island had sunk below the 
horizon. 

The first evening of the second at- 
tempt was spent much the same as the 
first night of the first trip. We gath- 


ered on deck, and as the breeze was. 


light, we had simply to attend to the 
steering. While Ross held the tiller, we 
told stories, sang a few songs of college 
memories, and tried to get Mary to sing. 

But she was too shy. Donaldson was 
no musician himself, and had never 
made any attempt to cultivate Mary’s 
voice. | . 

“ Some day perhaps I will try,” she 
said, “ when I hear real good music.” 

“Take the tiller, Bayne,” said Ross. 
“I’m going to jump overboard. That’s 
the worst I have ever had fired at me.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that,” cried 
Mary. “ But I mean what papa has told 
me of—great concerts where there is 
music on pianos and other instruments. 
I can’t remember all he mentioned. Is 
one not a violin?” 

“ Several are,” said Ross. “I had 
one on the Siren. Wish I had it here.” 

“Tm glad you haven't,” I told him. 
“ You Jonahed the Siren. Let this raft 
alone.” ° 


“What! This raft could stand any- - 


thing if it can stand two kaybees.” 
About midnight Mary retired, and 
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Mr. Donaldson and the professor soon 
followed. Ross and I*oster were to have 
the first half of the time from midnight 
till morning on deck. I was to be called 
at three o’clock. 

I threw myself down on a rudely 
constructed bunk we had in the cabin 
and soon feel asleep. 

It was not quite three o’clock when 
I was roused by Foster. 

“Say, Bayne,’ he whispered, “ get 
up. Don’t disturb the others. There is 
a ship here we don’t understand.” 

I leaped from the bunk and went 
with him to the deck. There, not 
farther away than a quarter of a mile, 
lay a ship. 

The night had changed, and it was 
growing dark. But the big black hull 
loomed up and seemed perfectly mo- 
tionless. 

“ Ross and I have been studying her,” 
said Foster. ‘“ You see there are no 
lights, no sails, and yet she is evidently 
a sailing vessel. Can it be possible she 
is abandoned?” 

“There seems to be nothing the mat- 
ter with her,” I answered. “She sits 
far enough out of water.” 

“TI don’t like her,” said Ross. “ But 
if you say so I’ll steer that way.” 

“Which way?” asked the voice of 
the professor as he came from the 
cabin. “I was sleeping hghtly and I 
heard you wake Mr. Bavne. What is the 
trouble?” 

“There is no trouble, professor,” I 
replied. “ But there is a ship off there 
we can’t understand. She has no sails 
set nor lights displayed. We were 
thinking of going up to her.” 

The professor looked long at the dark 
hull before he answered. Then he 
Seemed to be studying the speed of the 
raft. 

“JT am not sure,” he said slowly, 
“that I would meddle with it. A ship 
does not stand idle in the middle of the 
Indian Ocean, with no lights displayed, 
unless there is something wrong with 
it. Of course it may be all right, but 
then we are in no immediate trouble, 
and it is best to be safe.” 

“ What do you think she is? ” I asked. 

We were grouped together in the 
dark, at the rail, and the old man was 
gravely looking at the ship. 
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“T scarcely know what to think. 
Certainly, as I said before, she would 
not be lying with no hghts and no sails 
unless there was something the matter 
with her. I can scarcely believe she is 
a pirate, for a pirate would not permit 
herself to become helpless at night by 
having no sails spread. And this is out 
of the path of ships for which a pirate 
would be looking. 

“TY recall once going from Java to 
Calcutta, and passing just such a ves- 
sel, and the one I was on steered a wide 
course. J asked what the cause was and 
received the answer in one word— 
plague. Now, if that ship has been de- 
serted because there was certain death 
awaiting those who remained in her, we 
want as little to do with her as possible. 

“There is another thing that occurs 
to me. If she is deserted for any cause, 
of what use would it be to us to board 
her? She is, as you see, a large ship. 
There are not enough of us to manage 
her safely. In a severe gale I fancy that 
this raft would be safer. 1 suggest, as 
we are doing well enough, to say noth- 
ing to any one else about it, and go on.” 

“And so, with the big black hull gTow- 
ing less and less behind us, we sailed on 
in the quiet darkness of the tropical 
night. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HEROISM OF MARY DONALDSON. 


I REMAINED alone in charge of the 
raft for the remainder of the night. 
The breeze was not so strong that “the 
sail needed any attention. All there 
was to do was to keep the raft in her 
couree. 

I stood most of the time at the tiller, 
smoking a cigar and thinking of Mary 
Donaldson. 

‘Toward morning the breeze began to 
die away. By daylight we were in a 
dead calm. . | 

While Mary was getting breakfast, 
and the professor was feeding the two 
kaybees, the rest of us stood around 
the deck considering the possibility of a 
long calm. We knew that this would he 
of serious portent to us. 

Mr. Donaldson told us he had known 
six days to pass without'h breath of air. 
Ie understood the phenomena of winds 
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and currents better than we did, and 
the professor was able to debate with 
him upon the probabilities. 

‘“ Anvhow,” said Ross, after one of 
these debates, in which Donaldson took 
a@ pessimistic view and the professor 
preached hope, “we are here. We are 
not yet reduced to a condition where 
we heed worry. Let’s not worry. Let’s 
have a game of poker.” 

Alary trom the door of the cabin an- 
nounced that breakfast was ready. 
There was a troubled look on her face, 
and she seemed to search mine for some 
expression to guide her. 

But I did not wish to worry her, and 
tried to be as cheerful as Ross. * 

We were drifting, that we knew, and 
not in the direction we had been sailing. 
After all, none of us knew that our di- - 
rection had been best. The current car- 
ried us westward. . 

We knew, or at least the professor 
informed us, that if the drift continued 
we would eventually reach a point on 
the coast of Africa, many miles south 
of our present latitude. 

All that day we looked and hoped for 
a breeze, but none came. The air was 
hot as well as still, and everybody be- 
came uncomiortable. 

That night Ross, Foster, and I re- 
mained on deck throughout the dreary 
hours. Every one of them” seemed to 
increase the heat. 

Now and then one of us would im- 
agine he felt a breeze, but the sail 
showed no signs of it. 

Morning caine and found us still be- 
calmed. 

Mr. Donaldson was not disappointed, 
for he had expected this, but he was 
despondent. He seemed to dread that 
we were destined to remain in that con- 
dition so long that all on board would 
suffer materially. 

“T fear for Mary,” he said. “She 
has, of course, been reared in what may 
be called an atmosphere of expectation 
and disappointment. But, neverthe- 
less, her life has been a comfortable 
one. There was not a day in which 
there was not plenty of food. Now, if 
we come to such a pass that we have 
nothing to eat, I fear for her.” 

Ross sat down and looked glumly a 
the water. Foster walked to and tro, 
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having nothing to say. Mary herself 
seemed the most cheerful member of 
the company. . 

I do not remember that she said 
a word about the calm. She seemed to 
divine that we were anxious, and did 
the best she could to make the situation 
supportable. 

At night our supper was less elabo- 
rate. Of her own intuition she had put 
us on short rations. 

The two kaybees consumed enormous 
quantities of food, and the professor 
was so anxious concerning them that he 
did not limit their supply. But Mary 
was the master of the situation. 

“ Professor,” she said, when he went 
to take a quantity of cooked meat, “ you 
are feeding those birds too much. We 
do not know how long we shall be here, 
and we must make the best of what we 
have. I have given all on board but half 
of what we had before. If we can stand 
it, so can those ridiculous birds.” , 

“T fear they will not survive,” said 
the professor. 

“Suppose they don’t,” she replied, 
with a practical nod of her shapely 
head. “Suppose, after all, they died. 
What of it? Is not human life more 
precious ? ” 

“Oh, of course, if that is the ques- 
tion,” said the professor. 

I was surprised, upon going into the 
cabin, to hear Mary humming. 

“You don’t seem to be very anxious 
over the calm,” I said. “I am glad you 
take the matter so philosophically.” 

“T have heard my father speak of 
philosophers,” she replied. “ But I do 
not think I am one. I hope for the 
best.” 

“That,” I said, “is the best philos- 
ophy of all.” | 

But the hours and the days passed on 
and no breeze came to fill the sail. 

Ross lost his wit and humor. Foster 
became morose, and ,Mr. Donaldson de- 
spondent. The professor tried to keep 
up the appearance of good cheer, but it 
was difficult. 

Thus we passed five days, and the 
raft lay inert upon the sea. 

We were, upon the evening of the 
fifth day, called to supper by Mary. She 
was, if such a thing was possible, more 
radiant and cheerful than ever. 
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We had for supper a bit of sago 
bread, some pieces of roast pig, or an 
animal that resembled pig, and some 
berry wine. 

““ Mr. Ross,” said Mary, “I think we 
have been gloomy long enough. Let us 
cheer up.” 

I looked at her in amazement. She 
had a beautiful flush on her cheeks, her 
eyes were bright, and her voice steady, 
but at the same time I realized that 
something was wrong. 

““ My dear Miss Donaldson,” he said, 
““T am the most cheerful fellow in the 
world, but a humorist must have a 
change of audience. Take a comic 
opera. It won’t last forever in one 
place. They spread it around. Now, 
that is what I’d lke. Id like to be 
spread around. If I had my choice, I 
should say New York would be the next 
place to stop at.” 

We ate our supper, with less than 
half enough to stop our hunger. Then 
Mary stood before us with a calm but 
very serious face. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, “ I am sorry 
to inform you that our food is all gone.” 

“There is still hope,” spoke up the 
professor. “ These calms do not last 
forever.” 

Our supply of cigars had not given 
out, and we smoked on deck. Mary, as 
usual, took a seat near me. 

“Ts it true,” she asked, “that in 
London there is a railroad beneath the 
ground ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered. “It runs in a 
tunnel. It is a great piece of engineer- 
ing.” 

“And does a railroad carry many 
people? Tell me about it. -Tell me 
about things I never saw.” 

She smiled at me, and my amazement 
at her cool courage grew. 

I knew she was trying to get my mind 
off our situation. No heroine in fiction 
stood out with stronger colors than did 
Mary Donaldson in that calm, after our 
food had gone. 

I told her about the railways of the 
world. I told her how people lived in 
cities, and in the country. I told her 
about Niagara Falls, about the bound- 
aries of countries, about the various 
forms of government. 

I knew she must have heard all this 
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from her father, but she led me on with 
questions, and the others, well inclined 
to forget their own despondency, gath- 
ered round, and occasionally took part 
in the conversation. 

It was after midnight when the girl 
desisted and bade us good-night. 

“That girl,” said loster, as he drew 
a deep breath and strode across the 
deck and back again, “1s the marvel of 
this party. Don’t you suppose she 
knows the danger we are in?” 

“As well as we do,” said Ross. 

“ Mary Donaldson,” 1 told them, “ is 
the noblest and bravest girl I ever knew. 
She is simply trying to encourage us. 
Here we are five men, all filled with 
anxiety and losing hope, and one girl 
can show us fortitude and courage.” 

“'That’s so,” said Foster. “ 1] do be- 
heve she is trying to nerve us up.” 

“Qh, what’s the use?” asked Ross. 
“ Let’s sing ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep.’ » 

“Shut up,” 
walked away. 

Gradually, one by one. they left, and 
I, who could not sleep, remained alone. 

We were hungry. During that day we 
had not eaten enough for a single meal. 
] knew Mary Donaldson must feel as we 
did. 

In an hour Donaldson came to me. 

“ Bayne,” he said, and his voice 
trembled as though he would break 
down, “J am in trouble. 1 have made 
a discovery.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“ Mary has fainted.” 

“Painted! Good God! Was it fear?” 

“No. I heard her moaning, and went 
to her. The others are asleep. I asked 
her what the trouble was. Can you 
guess what she confessed to me?” 

“TIer terror of what is to come?” I 
asked. 

“No, God bless the girl,” he said. 
“She has no fear of the hereafter. She 
has no fear of death, but she has eaten 
nothing all day.’ 

“ Faten nothing all day!” I repeated, 
in a sort of stupor. “ Why not?” 

“ She knew there was little food, and 
she knew how despondent we were.. She 
refrained from eating to leave more for 
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us. 
“ Great God!” 


said Foster, and he 
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I tramped that deck with feelings 
that cannot be described. The love I 
bore Mary could not at that time, 
I reasoned, be honorably mentioned. I 
came back to Donaldson. 

“I wanted to say something to you, 
Bayne, while we were alone,” he said. 

* Yes,” I answered. 

“J wanted to tell you, Bayne—I 
don't know how to put it—but you 
know, Bayne, we are not likely to live” 
long.” 

* “Oh, I don’t take so gloomy a view 
of it as that,” I said. “ ‘The breeze is 
hable to come any minute.” 

“This is a region of long calms,” he 
continucd. “I fear that this one has 
just begun. But I wanted to tell you, 


- Bayne, this is in confidence—I like you 


—that Mary loves you.” 

‘“ Mary—loves—me! ” 

“Yes. I have suspected it long ago. 
I saw that all three of you were hon- 
orable. Not one of vou has tried to 
make any advances to her save the 
friendship that would naturally result 
from a life on the island. But I know 
she loves you, Bayne.” 

“T love her, Mr. Donaldson; but I 
was not goimg to say a word to her until 
she had -seen the world and was com- 
petent to choose for herself among the 
many men she must meet.” 

“That’s it. That’s what I want to 
speak about. Iam old, and am not even 
as strong as I was before I was injured. 
You know as well as I do that if we do 
not get a breeze soon, starvation will be 
our fate. Being old and feeble, I can- 
not hope to hold out as long as you. I 
want to ask that in case—in ‘case —I die 
and you survive—you will take good 
eare of Mary.” 

‘Mr. Donaldson,” T said, “ if we live, 
and Mary will he my wife, I’ll be the 
happiest man alive.” 

“I'm glad,” he said. “I was anxious. 
You know she would never do to tackle 
the world alone. I think she is con- 
scious now. Will vou come and see 
her?” 

“T will,” I answered, and I followed 
him through the cabin where the rest 
lay in a troubled, hungry sleep. 

“] gave her some wine,” whispered 
the. anxious father. “There is not 
much left. But I took some.” 
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“You did right,” I rejoined. 

Mary’s room was dark save for the 
rays of the moon that came in at the 
little window we had cut. This hght 
rested on her face, which was white and 
beautiful. I knelt at the side of the 
bed. 

“ Mary,” I said softly. 

She opened her eyes, now scemingly 
unnaturally large and brilliant, and 
looked at me. 

“Mary,” I said, “I have the consent 
of your father to come to you and tell 
you that I love you.” 

A happy smile wreathed her white 
face, and she placed her hand on mine. 

“T am so happy now,” she said. “I 
wished to know that before we die.” 

And with her hand clasped tightly in 
my own she went to sleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A FRESH DISASTER. 


At dawn I was standing alone, lean- 
ing against the side of the cabin near 
Mary’s room, and my thoughts were not 
as cheerful as the thoughts of a lover 
ought to be. 

The sea was still. Not a breath of 
air had stirred. Lying asleep, weak 
with the hunger she had imposed upon 
herself for others, was the girl I loved, 
and who I now knew loved me. 

I was helpless to aid her, and the 
thought of her agony and of our ulti- 
mate fate almost maddened me. 

Why could I not live and enjoy the 
happiness the love of Marvy Donaldson 
would bring me? Why could not a more 
joyous fate be shown me than to die in 
mid ocean with a girl who would, if we 
could live, become my wife? 

I was rich enough. We had every- 
thing to live for. Yet here we were, she 
weak with hunger, and I helpless to aid 
her, simply waiting for the misery that 
precedes a death from starvation. 

Ross was the first to come from the 
cabin. 

“This is hell,” he said, looking at 
the unruffled sea. 

“Ross,” I said, “ something must be 
done. Do you know that Mary Donald- 
con is starving to death?” 

“ Eh! ” he said, blinking his eyes. 
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blindness, did not know it. But she has 
denied herself food that we—strong 
men—should have that bit more.” 

“ The devil!” he exclaimed, and then 
walked to the other end of the raft and 
back again. 

“It must hit you hard, old fellow,” 
he said. 

“Hit me hard! 
all hard?” 

“Yes, God knows it would. 
don’t you know she loves you?” 

“Yes, I know it now. Her father 
told me last night.” 

“T knew it long ago. But I knew vou 
would not say a word to her while we 
were in this fix.” 

“T did, though, last night. She 
fainted and her father came and told 
me.” 

“You did right. DPve talked with 
Foster about it. We agreed that you 
two were born for each other. Now, 
look here, man, we are not going to let 
Mary Donaldson die of starvation. To- 
day something must be done.’ If she 
fainted last might she can’t stand the 
racket long. TP’ give an arm.” 

“A what?” 

“To eat, you know.” 

Ross was so extravagant as a rule 
with his jokes that I grew vexed at him 
for joking under the serious condition 
that existed. 

“Haven't you heard of that?” he 
asked. “ I’ve read of it. A shipwrecked 
crew helps one another out by ” 

“Shut up!” I said angrily, and then 
I walked the length of the raft. 

I stood a moment looking out at:sea. 
The kaybees, as hungry as we were, be- 
gan making a terrific outcry for food. 
They had not been fed at all during the 
previous day. 

“Why not eat a kaybee?” I asked. 
“ Science surely is not so important as 
human life.” 

“Not that kind of science,” said 
Ross, looking contemptuously at the 
birds. “ But who the deuce could eat 
7?em? Donaldson says you can’t put a 
tooth into a piece of the meat.” 

“T know.’ But when Donaldson tried 
it he had plenty of better things to eat. 
I have an idea we could go them.” 

“ Well, it’s worth a try. We might as 


Wouldn’t it hit us 
But 
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well kill ourselves with luxuries as with 
starvation.” 

I stepped toward a kaybee, and just 
at that moment a flying fish went skim- 
ming over about twenty feet of water. 

“I say, Ross!” 

“What?” 

“'These. kaybees live on fish they 
catch themselves. Why not turn them 
loose and let them fish for us? They'll 
do it, Pll wager a dollar.” 

Ross stared at me. 

“ Bayne,” he said, “ that is a life-sav- 
ing suggestion. Of course they'll do it. 
Cut *em loose. They can’t get away.” 

We were like two boys with a new dis- 
covery in sport. We quickly set the 
birds free, and with a great flapping of 
wings and a screech they flopped into 
the sea. 

“{T thought I heard my kaybees,” said 
the professor, coming from the ca)in. 
“What! Gone!” 

“Bayne ate one and I the other,” 
said Ross. 

The professor stood staring at us 
until from a short distance away came 
a sound. 

“ Difficulty to the rescue!” shouted 
Ross. 

And sure enough it was Difficulty 
with a fish that weighed about three 
pounds in his shovel bill. 

We stood there anxiously waiting. 
The big bird swam toward the raft. 

“Tt is an experiment, professor,” I 
said. “ Mary fainted from hunger last 
night, not having eaten anything all 
dav, and we thought the kavbees would 
bring us fish.” 

The professor rubbed his hands to- 
gether in delight. 

“The very idea!” he exclaimed. “I 
don’t see why we did not think of that 
before.” 

“ Bayne wasn’t hungry cnough,” said 
Ross. “Ife never thinks when he is 
comfortable.” 

It was a most exciting moment for 
all, but I think the importance of it 
went deeper into my heart than into the 
heart of Ross or the professor. 

Here was salvation for us all. Here 
was the gate to a life of happiness with 
the girl I loved. Here was a leap from 
nothing to everything. 

T met the kaybee at the side and 
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grasped the fish. The bird leaped to the 
deck and struck at me with his wings. 
But I was persistent. 

Ross took hold of the bird’s neck and 
I wrestled with him. At last I succeed- 
ed in getting the fish away, and over he 
went again with a terrible outcry. 

I got the engine bed of brass, which 
we had ripped out of the broken launch, 
and in that I made a fire, chopping up 
a stool for wood. 

I had the fish frying in a few min- 
utes. 

“ What is this I smell?” asked Foster 
as he came out. “Fish? Fish? I 
thought we had lost our tackle.” 

“lve got a line, but nothing else, as 
you know,” I said, “ and we have noth- 
ing that the fish here would bite on. 
But we have a trap that will get us all 
the fish we want. See? ” 

I showed him the two kaybees swim- 
ming about and diving, and he danced a 
hornpipe around the deck. 

‘“‘] was going to say good-by to-day,” 
he said. ““ But I guess we’ll see little 
old New York again.” 

Mr. Donaldson was as delighted as 
the rest of us, and we arranged a plate 
of fish for Mary, serving her before 
any one else. 

That gave us a few minutes together, 
for no one went in with me when I 
carried it to her. 

“ Mary,” I said, “here is some fish. 
We are not going hungry after all.” 

“Tish!” she exclaimed. “I thought 
we could not catch any.” 

“ But the kaybees can. 
them loose.” 

“Oh! And how we have ridiculed 
them! They will save our lives,” she 
said. 

“ And we will be happy, Mary. 
kiss you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Bayne,” 
up with a smile. 

“ Don’t call me Mr. Bayne any more. 
Mv name is Archibald. It’s a mouth- 
ful, IT admit. You might make it 
Archie, or Baldy, for short.” 

“JT don’t like Baldy. TP call you 
Archie,” she said. 

In an hour we had another fish, and 
then Difficulty and his mate had a meal. 

“TI feel now,” said Mr. Donaldson, 
“as though we were going to finish our 


We’ve turned 


May I 


she said, looking 
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cruise. Oh, for a breeze! To live and 
see my daughter happy! It is all I ask.” 

“TI say, Bayne,” said Ross, “ you 
ought to put ’em all wise. Dick ought 
to know.” 

“Oh, I know!” — said 
“Haven’t I seen it for two 
past ? ” 

“ But it’s settled now.” 

“J knew it would be. Dll have to 
think of a wedding present.”’ 

“Give us a breeze. That's all the 
present I want,” I said. 

We ate fish three times that day, and 
at breakfast the following morning we 
all balked at it. . 

“There is such a thing as too much 


Foster. 
weeks 


of what you need,” said Ross. “ When | 


that kaybee brought that first fish on 
board I thought I could cat fish all the 
rest of my life. Now, if I ever look a 
fish in the face again—hello! What’s 
that?” | 

There was a gentle movement of the 
raft, as though the water in which it 
had lain dormant so long was becom- 
ing ruffled. 

We all rushed on deck. A faint breeze 
fanned our cheeks, and the rippling 
water all about us told that our calm 
was over. 

After a short time the sail filled and 
we were again under way. The wind in- 
creased. Clouds gathered. It began to 
rain. 

“JT don’t know,” said Mr. Donaldson, 
“that we are much better off now. This 
is going to be a heavy blow.” 

“Blow!” I rejoined. “ Let it blow! 
The harder the better! Oh, for a crack- 
ing breeze! Our troubles are over.” 

Of course everybody was delighted, 
and our cheerful spirits returned. 

“Oh, a sailor’s life is the life for 
me, I own I love it dearly!” sang Ross. 

In an hour the waves became so high 
that an occasional one swept over the 
raft. The bow of the bulky catamaran 
plowed deep into the water. 

The wind howled through the cabin. 
I went frequently to see Mary, to quict 
any alarm she may have felt. 

We traveled many miles that morn- 
ing. The effort to keep our footing, and 
the hard work of managing the raft, 
exhausted us. At noon the wind was 
so strong the sail ripped at the top: 
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“We'll have to lower that sail,” I 
said. “ We can afford to wait till the 
storm 1s over.” 

Foster went to the ropes that held 
the sail and loosened them. But the 
thing did not come down. 

“That home-made block is stuck,” he 
said. “I suppose the water has swollen 
it.” 

“Won’t the rope come through?” | 
asked. 

“ No—sce 7” 

Ross and I were at the tiller. 1 
called the professor, and leaving him to 
help Ross, I went to the assistance of 
Foster. ° 

We could not budge the sail, and yct 
we knew that unless we had it down 
within a short time the mast would 
break or the sail be torn to pieces. 

I grasped the mast, and climbed up. 

“That's right. Cut it loose,’ said 
Foster. “ We can fix it again.” 

I was at the top, with my knife in my 
hand, when a tremendous gust caught 
us, and the mast, breaking off in the 
middle, fell to the deck, and I went 
with it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WHITE QUEEN. 


Ross and Foster ran to assist ine, but 
I got to my fect without any difficulty. 

I was bruised, but beyond a few hard 
knocks I had not suifered. Relieved 
from the power exerted by the sail, the 
raft became more steady. 

“The devil’s to pay now,” said Ross. 
“Was I the chump that was singing 
about a life on the ocean wave? Give 
mea Harlem flat. If we get anywhere 
now it'll be because a tug comes after 
us.” 

“It is not so bad as all that,” added 
the professor. “ You see we have halt 
the mast left. We can at least move.” 

“So you could if yon lived in a Har- 
lem flat,” said Ross. “‘ Most people do 
after they’ve tried it.” 

“Don’t let’s get woozy,” put in Fos- 
ter. “ The kaybees will get us plenty of 
fish.” 

“ Did you say fish? ” demanded Ross. 
“T can’t eat any more fish. The water 
is about gone, and unless it rains all the 
time we won’t have any to drink.” 
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“JT can’t say I want it to rain all the 
time,” I said, still rubbing the elbow on 
which I had landed. “I'm going to get 
that sail on the broken mast.” 

“TI think it is a good idea,” said Mr. 
Donaldson. “ The wind has done us 
about all the harm it can. We will make 
progress with half the sail in this 
wind.” 

It was no easy task, with the wind 
blowing a gale, to rig up the new sail, 
but we did manage to do it, and the 
raft began its career again. 

The storm lasted about six hours, 
after which the sky again became clear, 
and though the wind lessened consider- 
ably there was still enough to keep us 
moving. 

We were drenched to the skin, but in 
that warm climate none of us cared for 
that. Mr. Donaldson soon left us to 
visit Mary, and I followed soon after. 

“ My father has told me of your ac- 
cident,” she said. “I am so glad it was 
no worse. You might have been killed.” 

“T feel a bit sore,” I answered, “ but 
I’m worth a few dead ones yet. We are 
going at a good rate of speed and I hope 
before night to see ”? 

“Hey!” came Ross’ 

' door. 

“ What’s up?” I asked. 

“Land ahead!” 

“Go,” said Mary. “See what it is.” 

I rushed out to join the others, and 
saw what appeared to be a line of coast 
on the horizon. We were headed to- 
ward it, but at a speed that would not 
bring us there until after dark. 

We were all greatly interested and 
somewhat excited. Ross got out the 
glass, but could make out nothing. 

“Professor,” I said, “about where 
do you think we are? ” 

“That,” answered the professor, “ is 
impossible to tell. But I fancy this is 
another island not known to mariners 
beyond merely being a speck on a chart. 
It seems to be a large place, and is prob- 
ably inhabited.” 

“ Gannibals!” said Ross. “I say, 
Foster, you are the fattest. Let them 
experiment on you first.” 

“ After you, my dear Ross,” rejoined 
Foster, “{ am not eager for honors in 
the cannibal department of the inte- 
rior.” 
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Hour after hour we watched the line 
of coast gradually becoming more dis- 
tinct. Ross kept the glass. 

“T say,” he said finally’ “ I see men.” 

We then each took the glass in turn. 
We were still far from the shore, and 
though we tried our best, not one of 
us could make out the figure of a man. 
Ross insisted he had seen men running 
on the beach. 

“You've got something the matter 
with you,” said Foster. “I can’t see 
any men.” 

Darkness fell before we reached the 
land, and so eager were we to make the 
best of our time while the wind blew 
in that direction that we kept right on. 
Fortunately it was a bright night after 
the storm, and we remained on deck 
watching. 

Toward midnight a fire was seen. 
This proved conclusively that the island 
was inhabited. With the glass we 
could then make out human forms 
dancing round the fire. 

I went again to Mary. 

“We are coming to a country where 
there are men dancing,” I said. “ Do 
you feel able to get up?” 

“T might, but I am very weak,” she 


said. “I think, though, if I had some 
wine I could ‘do it. Are we almost 
there?” 


“ An hour’s sail will do it.” 

“Then I will try.” 

I took her some wine, and after that 
she joined us on deck. I placed two 
stools, and Mr. Donaldson sat with her 
and she rested against him. 

Tt was about one o’elock that we were 
near enough to hear shouts. It was a 
babel of voices, and we could not under- 
stand. But Ross suddenly cried out 
that we had been seen. 

““They are putting out a boat,” he 
said. 

We gathered in the bow and looked. 
We could see fresh fires lighted, and a 
long black boat was shoved into the 
water. We were about an eighth of a 
mile from shore. 

“Wey!” yelled Ross, who had the 
glass glued to his eyes. “I see a white 
woman.” 

“A white woman! ” 

“See! There she is!” 

N6w, it was not difficult, with our 
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naked eyes, to see the shimmer of a 
white dress as a woman -walked to the 
water’s edge and stepped into the boat. 

Immediately it shot away from the 
shore, a dozen paddles gleaming in the 
starlight. It came directly for us. 

“The Handicap is about to receive a 
visit,” said Ross. 

Eagerly, and yet not without some 
anxiety, we watched the approaching 
boat. It was a long, low canoe for 
twelve rowers, and was made of the 
trunk of a tree dug out. 

We could see the white form of the 
woman as she stood in the stern, appar- 
ently directing the movements of the 
rowers. 

Mary Donaldson had shown the 
greatest fortitude in all our difficulties, 
but she was now the most excited. She 
was to see a woman, and this was some- 
thing entirely new to her since her 
niother’s death. 

The canoe came on, and we could 
hear the monotonous chant of the 
rowers. 

“ Better get the guns and make a dis- 
play of force,” suggested Foster. “ We 
don’t know what they are.” 

“With a white woman? ” 

“ She may not prove to be so white as 
all that. Better do it.” 

So we got out the guns and waited. 

As the boat drew nearer we could 
see that the rowers were black, and clad 
only with nether. garments. The wom- 
an, however, gleamed in the light of 
the stars as though she was bedecked 
with jewels. 

“Hello! Who are you?” shouted 
Ross, when the boat was within the 
reach of his voice. 

“Who are you, seems to be the ques- 
tion,” came back the woman’s voice 
in Englisi. “ What strange vessel is 
that?” 

“This is the Handicap, from No- 
where bound for New York.” 

“Tam coming aboard.” 

“Come on, we'll show you a kaybee.” 

“A what?” 

“A kaybee. Ever see a kaybee? 
What country is that? ” 

' “That is Maltoona.” 

“Oh! That’s what I meant when I 
said New York. This is the Handicap 
bound for Maltoona.” 
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The prow of the boat shot alongside 
the raft, and the black rowers held it 
fast. The woman stepped on board, and 
I went to assist her. 

She was young, scarcely twenty, and 
tall and handsome. She wore a white 
gown that was far superior to that worn 
by Mary, and upon her head rested a 
diademn of jewels of great value. A 
string of diamonds and pearls hung 
around her neck, and in her hand she 
carried a small cbony staff mounted 
with precious stones. 

“Who are you? ” she asked. 

She bore herself with a queenly dig- 
nity that amazed us all. 

“ We are people who are trying to 
reach land,” I explained. “ We built 
this raft and left an island to travel to 
some point where we could get a ship 
to go home in.” 

“What have you got your guns for? 
Were v ou going to shoot me?” 

“No,” said Ross, by that time waking 
up. “ We were shooting stars.” 

“ What are your names?” she asked 
imperiously. ° 

“This,” I said, “is Miss Mary Don- 
aldson, and seven I introduced all. 

she looked at Mary a moment, and 
then, stepping to her, Kissed her. 

“T-like you,” she sald, “ Are you a 
queen? I am a queen.” 

“No,” answered Mary. “JI am not a 
queen. I am only a poor girl who has 
never seen a woman that IJ remember, 
except my mother, and she is dead.” 

“My father is dead,” said the white 
queen. “ That is why Iam queen. You 
don’t look very well. Have vou been 
sick ? ” 

“She has been hungry,” I replied. 
“Think of a woman who oes without 
food to let men have a little more, 

“That is wrong,” said the queen. “T 
don’t do that. My men work for me.” 

“Oh, you must not think they knew 
it,” said. Mary. “Tt was—it was all I 
could do.” 

“Well, vou will not be hunerv now. 
There's plenty to eat in my country.” 

“Tam amazed that you are so fluent 
in English,’ said the professor. 
“ Where did you learn it ? ” 

“Where did I learn English? In Eng- 
land, of course. Isn’t that where every- 
body learns English? ” 
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“ As she is spoke,” added Ross. 

“Ts it safe for us to go to your 
country?” I inquired. 

“Is it safe? Why would it not be 
safe? I won’t eat you.” 

“No, you would not if you were edu- 


cated in Isngland. But there are 
others.” 
“Oh, that will be all right. U’m 


queen, I tell you. But it isn’t all fun, 
this queen business. 1 have trouble 
with the chiefs, and when I heard this 
thing was coming, I thought I’d inves- 
tigate before anybody -landed. It is bad 
to let strangers land.” 

“ Did you think we were a war party 
from another country ? ” asked the pro- 
fessor. 

“T didn’t know. I came to see. I 
don’t like those guns.” 

“ But if those guns were used in your 
service wouldn’t you like them better ? ” 
asked Foster. 

“Yes. Dve a gun in my _ palace. 
Heavens! What's that?” 

Difficulty had grown restive, and let 
out his gentle voice. 

“That's a kaybee,” said Ross. 
“ Beautiful bird, don’t vou think?” 

“No, I don’t think he is beautiful. 
I think he looks like a devil. What is 
he good for? ” 

“'To eat,’ said Ross. 

i wouldn’t like to eat him.” 

“ Neither would I. I mean, he eats.” 

“ And catches fish for us to eat. Don’ t 
forget that,” I added. 

The queen, who had as yet not told 
us her name, scemed pleased with her 
reception. She studied each of our 
faces, and appeared satisfied. Then she 
put her bejeweled arm around Mary and 
kissed her again. 

“We'll be sisters, 


won't we?” she 
said. 


. CHAPTER XVII. 
ROSS ENTHUSES. 


Tne raft went aground on a sand 
bar, and we were assisted to land by the 
queen, who took us in her canoe. 
Gathered on the beach were at least two 
hundred warriors, who greeted her with 
cheers. 

The fires were still burning, and some 
continued dancing. 
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“Do you keep this up all the time? ” 
asked Ross. 

“ No, only when we are preparing to 
go to war,” replied the queen. 

“Oh, and is war on now?” 

“We have not yet fought a battle, 
but I am in a peculiar position here, and 
fear that I must fight. I will explain 
when we reach the palace.” 

She Jed us through an avenue formed 
of shouting* natives, and the dignity of 
her manner charmed us all. 

Great chiefs bowed before her. Men 
who could have crushed her with a blow 
fell prone before her and rose only 
when she bade them. 

“You see I have some loyal subjects. 
But Makolota—he’s a bad fellow.” 

The queen’s palace was a much more 
elaborate dwelling than I expected to 
see. 

It was a large building one story in 
height, but build of hard woods very 
highly polished. The same building re- 
produced in New York or London 
would have cost a fortune. 

Great ebony pillars supported the 
roof of the porch. A piazza ran on 
three sides, and a railing of bamboo ex- 
tended around this. 

Lights gleamed within, and we were 
surprised when we entered to see mod- 
ern lamps. ° 

“You have many luxuries that Miss 
Donaldson never saw,” I said to her. 
“ Tlow do you get the ‘oil that you burn 
in your lamps?” 

“In ships,” she answered. “ We have 
ships come here. Are you weary, 
dear? ”—this to Mary. ‘“ You look so 
pale. I will take you to our room at 
once. We will sleep together, we white 
sisters.” 

The queen and Mary left us in a large 
room gaily decorated with flags of va- 
rious nations, but with the English flag 
predominant. 

“ This is much like a fairy tale,” said 
the professor. “ How an English girl 
happens to be queen of a country like 
this is beyond my comprehension. And 
she takes the thing so coolly. One 
would think she was born a princess.” | 

“‘ Maybe she was. Let’s wait and hear 
her story,” said Ross. “Gad! What 
eyes! What a figure! What grace! ” 

“Yes, ve heard all that before,” 
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said the queen, returning. “ Every cap- 
tain of a ship that stops here makes a 
speech like that.” 

“Captains of ships are exceedingly 
wise men. They know what they are 
talking about,’ answered Ross, not in 
the least abashed. 

The queen touched a bell that stood 


on a table, and a black woman ap- 
peared. 

The queen spoke in the native 
tongue, and immediately a bottle of 


wine was brought, with glasses. 

“Seems like a dream. I didn’t know 
you could do these things in the Indian 
Ocean,” said Ross. 

“T will now tell you my story,” began 
the girl, taking a chair near us. “ My 
father’s name was John Stanley. He 
was the owner and master of a trading 
ship called the Crown Princess. My 
mother and I always accompanied him 
on his vovages. 

“One day he discovered this island 
and came ashore for water. Ile saw 
pearls and other gems in the possession 
of the natives, and at once knew the 
island must be of vast worth. He re- 
mained for a time, leaving my mother 
and myself on the ship until he had es- 
tablished a firm friendship with the 
chiefs. 

“T cannot say that my father’s ob- 
ject was perfectly honorable, but let 
that pass. It came about that he was 
nade king. He promised the chiefs to 
unite their several tribes into a formid- 
able nation, and that ships would come 
and bring the things white men uscd. 

“This promise he kept to a certain 
extent, but did not live long enough to 
see all his pledges fulfilled. Mv mother 
and I returned to England on the 
Crown Princess, and there I went to 
school. My father purchased another 
ship, and the two of them began regu- 
lar trips, carrying stuff he wanted to 
the island and returning with a cargo of 
precious woods. 

“ When I was seventeen we received 
word that my father was ill and wanted 
to see us. We came again on the Crown 
Princess, and after we had been here 
a month my father died. My mother, 
who did not like the natives, returned 
at once, but 1 was made queen. 

“T have been here ever since, and am 
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doing my best to carry on the trade my 
father built up. But it is hard for me, 
for the captains rob me. I do not know 
enough abowt business. I have had 
trouble. lor instance, some Portuguese 
came here to steal my people for slaves. 
We had a terrible battle, and they were 
beaten olf. 

“Now Lam in a worse position even 
than that. On the other side of the 
island there is a chief named Makolota. 
lle is very eloquent, and. has great in- 
uence among the peaple, especiall? the 
Wirkoos, his own tribe. 

** TTIe has taken it into his head to 
marry me and become king. He has 
been among the people and preached to 
them that it was not wise to have a 
queen who was not married. Talked 
about the trouble they would have if 
there was no heir to the throne, and all 
that. 

“Of course Iam not going to marry 
him, and that is why my people are hav- 
ing a war dance to- night. They are 
not yet civilized, and such things as 
tend to content them I permit. 

“This Makolota is a treacherous ras- 
eal, and 1 have not slept to-night be- 
eause I fear an attack and wish to be 
able to lead my warriors.’ 

“But you would not go out and fight, 
would you?” queried the professor. 
“Tt seems—rather strange—for an 
English girl.” 

«“ Oh, English girls have been in bat- 
tle hefore this. “And then there was 
Joan of Arc, vou know.” 

‘* So this chief insists on marrying 
vou,” said Ross, who could scarcely 
keep his eves from her face. 

* Yes, but I think I can defeat him.” 

“TL go out like David and smite 
him,” said Ross. 

“Yes, and if you continue your 
usual tactics it'll be with the jawbone 
of an ass,” said l’oster. 

The queen laughed. 

“Do you Jike this life, queen?” 
asked Mary, who returned to the room 
at that moment. 

“Yes, but don't call Ine queen. My 
name is Alice. I will tell vou why 1 
like it. If I were to leave the islands, 
my mother and J would be poor. This is 
all my father had, and I could not man- 
age ships in any other trade. So T re- 
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main queen. It is not unpleasant, after 
all. I get books and papers when the 
ships come, and my mother comes once 
a year to stay a week with me.’ 

“A week! Comes all the way from 
England to stay a week!” exclaimed 
the professor. 

“ Yes, and spends that week shivering 
in terror. Every time a chief comes to 
speak to me she thinks I am to be 
killed. These people would not harm 
me. Makolota is the only one i fear, 
and@ he does not wish to kill me.’ 

“No, but to marry you. I don’t 
blame Makolota,” commented Joss. 

“Not at all.’ added Mr. Donaldson 
with a smile. “I consider Makolota a 
person of superior judgment.” 

“Yes, but wait till you see him. 
Then you will think I have some judg- 
ment, too.” 

“Can vou depend on the majority of 
your subjects 2” 

“T could depend on them in case of 

war with outside tribes. But in this 
case I have many against me. They 
want me to get married. They have an 
idea that if I marry a white man I will 
leave.” 

The professor heg 
queen rose. 

“JT cannot give you each a room in 
the palace,” she said. “ But there is one 
room my mother occupies when she 
comes, and two of you may have that. 
Then there are smaller houses in abun- 
dance. Will vou say who will remain in 
the palace?’ 

“Mr. Donaldson and the professor,” 
said Foster. 

“Then I will call a soldier to show 
you where the others may sleep.” 

She rang the bell again,.the black 
woman came, and in response to a few 
words from the queen departed and 
brought back a black native armed 
with a spear. 

“Tatto,” she said, “ show my friends 
—these three—the best house there is 
near the palace.” 

Tatto bowed low to the ground. He 
seemed very happy. He looked at us 
with admiration and curiosity, though 
he had, of course, seen white men be- 
fore. 

“Which?” he 
the queen. 


an to yawn, and the 


asked, turning to 
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“Why, any house that is large and 
clean.” 

‘‘ No, not house. Which mans? ” 

“ Those three,” she said, pointing to 
Foster, Ross, and me. 
‘“No, only one. 

marry ? ” | 

The queen burst into a silvery laugh. 

“Pid you ever?” she eried. “ He 
thinks Iam going to marry one of you.” 

She explained things to Tatto and 
we were taken to the house. But Ross 
as he left the palace turned back to 
get another look at the beautiful 
queen. 

“T eness Tatto’s right,” said Foster. 
“¢ Hanged if Ross hasn’t got it as bad 
as you.” 

Ross joined us as we stood contem- 
plating the beds of palm boughs. 

‘““ Ain’t she great?” he asked in some 
excitement. “Say! When she talks 1 
can feel the pulsations of her voice in 
my heart. Isn’t she a regular stunner ? 
I say, I’oster, why don’t” you apply for 
the job?” 

“ What job?” 

“¢ Kinging the blacks. Why, it’s a 
cinch. Nothing to do but sit around 
and eat ice cream.” 

“Ross, if you will permit me to 
speak, I would like to say that it is four 
o’clock in the morning, war is on, an 
attack from a hostile nation is immi- 
nent, and if you don’t shut up and go to 
sleep Pll pound the life out of you.” 

“You were always so unapprecia- 


Which mans you 


tive,” said Ross, as he tumbled upon a 
bed. “ But sav! Isn't she a cracker- 
jack ? ” 


——_ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


“ WonpveR if there is anything doing 
in the way of bloody battle-fields,” said 
Ross, when we woke after a short sleep 
to find the sunlight streaming in upon 
us. “ Haven’t heard any thirteen inch 
guns in the offing, have you, Bayne? ” 

“ Didn’t hear a sound.” 

“T’m going to see the queen. I don’t 
propose to permit any false pretenses 
like this.” 

“ What false pretenses? ” 

“Didn't she assure us we would have 

war? v) a9 
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“ She said she expected war. I don’t 
see what we have todo with it.” 

“Oh, you don’t? Well, now, look here. 
lve taken a violent dislike to this 
Makolota. He’s a villain of the first 
water. He’s a snipe from Snipeville, 
and the meanest cuss that ever came 
down the pike. See?” 

“Fudge! What do you know about 
him ? ” 

“Great Scott! Isn’t he going to try 
to marry the queen? You heard her 
—what the deuce did she say her name 
was? Qh, yes—Alice. ‘Oh, don’t you 
remember Swect Alice, Ben Bolt?” I 
say, i'm going to thrash that fellow.” 

-“ Are you at it yet?” asked Foster, 
crawling from his bed of boughs. 
“Didn’t I tell you last night to shut 
up?” 

“T did shut up last night. Don’t be 
unreasonable. Let’s go have a swim.” 

We strolled to the shore and found 
several of the warriors enjoying the 
water. We took a dip and felt re- 
freshed. 

“TI wonder if the others are awake,” 
remarked Ross. “ Say, did you ever see 
. such a face—do you think I ought to 
be jealous of the professor ? ” 

“ Jealous of the professor!” snorted 
Foster. “ Are you falling in love with 
Difficulty ? ” 

“T reckon you’ve about struck it,” 
said Ross. “ I sce difficulties all around. 
Wonder when the comic opera is going 
to begin.” 

We * found Alice and Mary chatting 
together at the palace. 

There was strong contrast between 
the two. The queen was darker, more 
robust, and less reserved. She was a 
handsome girl, and, of course, her life 
of managing the island had worn away 
much of that shyness that’ was to me 
so charming in Mary Donaldson. 

“T have received a message from a 
runner,” said the queen, *“ that Makolo- 
ta is coming this morning with his 
head men as escort, not to make war, 
but to plead with me to become his 
wife.” 

“Ts Makolota eloquent?” asked Fos- 
ter. “Is there any danger of his win- 
hing you over?” 

“Searcely. I do not trust him. I am 
sure we shall have war.” 
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“ Who is your commander in clief ¢ ”’ 
asked Ross. | 

“Why, in case of war against us, 
Makolota himself would be. IIe is the 
greatest chicf in Maltoona. But as 
against Makolota, I suppose the chief 
of this tribe would be in commaud. {lis 
name 1s Dako.” 

‘Well, we'll see Dako and have a 
talk with him. I’m not going to let 
Makolota run things to suit himself.” 

“I thank you. If there is really war, 
we shall need all the help we can get.” 

It was about ten o’clock that we 
heard a great heating of druins. 

Thines seemed to be done with a big 
show of pomp in Maltoona, and the na- 
tives of the queen's village came ilock- 
ing to the palace and stood in a great 
semicircle, densely crowded together r, 
waiting for the approaching chief. 

Fle came marching down a pathway 
through the palms, and he was indecd 

a sieht for the gods. 

He was a tall savage, black as the 
ace of spades, with a countenance that 
was rivaled only by the kayhees. He 
wore a ring in his lower lip, great 
feathers and colored sticks in his hair, 
which was plastered with clay, and a 
suit that was frightfully as well as won- 
derfully made. 

On one foot he had a boot and on the 
other a sandal. His trousers had once 
been a portion of a saitor’s outfit, but 
one leg had in some manner disap- 
peared, and the great chief presented 
the appearance of one trouser leg on 
the right, the side that wore the : sandal, 
and a creat boot on the left foot, but 
no trouser leg at all. 

He wore also a broad sash over his 
left shoulder, a sash that had once done 
duty as a turban on the head of a sailor 
from the Orient. That was all that 
could be seen of clothing. 

Wis great right arm was stretched 
above his head, and his long hattle- 
ar was held aloft. He carried in his 
lett hand a present in the shape of a 
string of very costly pearls. 

“his is a truly royal wooing,” 
served Toss. 
that.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Foster. 
one accused you.” 

After Makolota came three warriors 


Rare 


ob- 


“T could not do as well as 
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beating tom-toims. Then the escort of 
head men. 

“ You will hear some very handsome 
oratory now,” said the professor, who, 
with Mr. Donaldson, had come out on 
the porch to witness the proceedings. 

“That fellow is well got up,” said 
Mr. Donaldson. “I fancy Mary and I 
were fortunate in being thrown on an 
uninhabited island instead of one with 
creatures of that sort to annoy us.” 

“Let loose the kaybees, professor,” 
suggested Ross. “ They'll settle those 
tom-toms.” 

The mass of waiting warriors, flanked 
by the men and women of the village, 
opened a way, and Makolota came in his 
stately fashion down the avenue. 

The queen stood on the porch wait- 
ing, and I could see that while out- 
wardly she was calm the occasion had 
ruffled her. 

Makolota came straight to the porch 
and stopped, while his drummers fin- 
ished their banging. 

“Oh, great and beautiful queen!” 
began the chief, and we all gazed at one 
another in astonishment. 

He spoke English. It was, of course, 
not spoken as clearly as it is written. 
In fact, if it were written as he pro- 
nounced it no one could read it. But it 
was English, and we understood. 

“Oh, great and beautiful queen, I 
have come to‘speak words into your 
ears that it will be wise for you to hear. 
I] have with me a token of my regard 
for you, which I now give you in the 
name of the soldiers of Makolota, the 
ereat war chief. Will you, oh great and 
beautiful queen, accept this from the 
hands of Makolota? ” 

“Tt is very beautiful, Makolota,” said 
the queen. “I will accept it.” 

“ And will the good and holy queen 
listen silently to the words that Mako- 
lota will say to her? ” 

“Yes, Makolota, I will listen.” 

“Years ago I learned, oh gracious 
queen, to love your father, the great 
white king who caine to us and taught 
us and gave us to understand that we 
were rich and powerful. I learned to 
talk with him in his own tongue, and he 
was my friend. 

“Now the heart of Makolota is sad 
because he has no longer the white king 
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to love. But there is not a tear in the 
war-chief’s eye, because upon the throne 
where sat the great white king there 
sits a beautiful white queen, the daugh- 
ter of her father. Is all this not so, oh 
beautiful one? ” 

“It is so, Makolota.” 

“‘ And the heart of Makolota beats 


‘fast for the white queen who fills her 


father’s throne. Makolota is the great- 
est chief in Maltoona. He it is who has 
kept the enemies of his race from com- 
ing here to overpower them. And he 
looks with delight upon the lovely face 
of the daughter of her father, and he 
wants to have her for his wife. 

‘“* Makolota bends the knee to no one, 
but to you, oh beautiful one. Makolo- 
ta’s spear is always ready for your ene- 
mies. I do not know these white men, 
but I have heard of the strange, flat 
vessel on our shores. If they are ene- 
mies, my warriors will drive them far 
away. If they are friends, we will give 
them gifts. 

“With Makolota on the throne be- 
side you, no tribe could defeat us. We 
would have ships, and sail to other 
countries and capture them. Makolota, . 
the great war chief, has spoken. Will 
the white queen answer? ” 

The chief rested his spear on the 
ground as he finished, and stood in the 
attitude of “ attention.” 

. “The great war chief is kind,” said 
the queen, dropping into his own style. 
“The white queen knows he loved her 
father, but she cannot become his wife. 
The white skins must not marry the 
dark, for it is not wise.. Yet will I say 
to Makolota that I shall always like 
him and hope he will be a loyal chief.” 

Makolota stood a moment as if para- 
lyzed by this answer. He stepped for- 
ward, and Fsaw Ross getting closer. 

But Makolota meant no mischief 
then. He simply held out his hand, 
and the queen put the string of pearls 
in it. 

“ Injun giver,” whispered Ross to me. 

Then the chief turned and stalked 
away with even more dignity than he 
had shown when arriving. 

The drums were silent, and, without 
comment or glance toward any of us, 
the guard fell in line and marched off. 
But just before passing out of sight 
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among the trees, the chief turned and 
uttered a loud shout. 

The people of the quecn’s village 
looked expectantly. Makolota took his 
spear in both hands and drove it down 
into the ground. Then he stalked away 
without another word. 

But there was loud tumult in the 
queen’s village, and I saw that she was 
excessively pale. . 

Her pallor was more marked because 
formerly her face had been flushed. 
Now the dead white skin against her 


dark and luxuriant hair made a striking - 


contrast. 

“It is as I feared,” she said. “It is 
‘war. You had better get on your raft 
and go.” 

cé Go! 33 

ou?” 

“Tt is not your fight. I may be com- 
pelled to go with you, but that is far 
from my desire. This is all I have in 
the world, and I like the life. I like 
most of my people, and I did like Mako- 
lota. He is a powerful chief. But if it 
is war, we must be prepared. I shall 
order my people to get ready.” 

“But what do you expect?” asked 
Mr. Donaldson. “Is there any way of 
telling from his actions what the fel- 
low actually wants?” 

“What he wants? He wants me to 
marry him.” 

“Yes, I know. But I mean, can you 
get at his immediate intentions ? ” 

“ Yes, that spear means war and lots 
of it. He will go back now and marshal 
all he can get among the people on the 
island and attack us. I must send out 
runners.” 

“Your majesty, I’m a candidate for 
office,” said Ross. “I want to be com- 
mander of your army.” 

“ But you will be killed.” 

“In your service? I yearn for death 
m such a cause.’ 

The queen smiled, but it was a smile 
that exhibited her anxiety. 

“T do not think vou long for death. 
I am sure I do not.” 

“Oh, I can stand this flecting life a 
while longer while it continues to fleet. 
But I really must have a crack at Mako- 
lota.” 

“ Well, I will tell Dako.” 

Dako proved to be an undersized in- 
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dividual with an immense nose made 
prominent with a bamboo stick thrust 
through it. He was clad in more ortho- 
dox fashion than was Makolota, but 
even he could not have been accused by 
his worst enemy of having a superfluity 
of clothing. 

He listened while the queen informed 
him'that Ross was to have charge of the 
fighting forces. 

“T will obey,” he said in plain Eng- 
lish. 

““1t seems to me,” remarked [oster, 
“ that as long as Ross insists on getting 
tangled up in this mess, we’ve got to 
stand by him. He is useless on earth, 
Vl admit. But it wouldn’t do to go 
back to New York and say that he was 
killed in war while we remained non- 
combatants and knew what was going 
on.” 

“No,” I said. “ We will take part in 
the scrimmage. But for my part I think 
the presence of five white men, four of 
them well. armed with modern repeat- 
Ing rifles, will have a deterrent effect on 
the enemy. I do not expect to. sce 
much of a war.” 

“Tl fear you will,” answered the 
queen. “ Makolota is a fighting chief. 
He is really to be feared.” 

The drums began beating in the vil- 
lage, and Ross strode among the 
gathering warriors to “size up,” as he 
said, “ whom to let get killed first.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WAR BEGINS. 


I was amazed at Ross. I never knew 
a man to develop the energy and ability 
he did in a few hours. 

As a joker he was preéminent. Light 
hearted, happy-go-lucky, we all liked 
him. But from the time the village of 
the white queen was in danger, Ross 
became a soldier and a general. 

He did not even stop to confer with 
Foster and myself. The professor was 
absolutely beneath his attentions as an 
adviser, and he did not know that Mr. 
Donaldson was alive. — 

He had a meeting of the village 
chiefs who could speak English, and 
outlined his plan. He learned from 
them the method of warfare among the 
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various tribes, and promulyated new 
ideas to outwit the adversary. 

The queen had nothing to do but sit 
down and wait for the result. 

Foster became restive. He thought 
Yoss needed some advice, or at least 
some assistance. But my view of the 
matter was different. 

I realized that Ross, having taken it 
upon himself to fight for the girl to 
whom he had taken a fancy, did not 
wish to drag us into the affair. A war 
among savages is no joke, and some of 
us were likely to lose our lives. Ross 
was not the man to inveigle us into any- 
thing of that kind. 

None the less, we determined to stand 
‘by him. 

The attack did not take place when it 
was expected. This gave Ross more op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
his soldiers. But it was an anxious time 
for the queen. 

Makolota was so great a war chief, 
and his skill and prowess so well known, 
that she expected defeat even with our 
assistance. | 

It was apparent to all of us that the 
queen was nervous. She seemed not 
to be able to compose herself. She was 
continually on the porch of her palace 
watching the forest to sce the first ap- 
proach of Makolota and his forces. 

Toward noon Ross came up to us 
from the village. 

“That Makolota is a fakir,” he said. 
“T’ve heard that he does not intend to 
make real war. You see the fellow is 
shrewd enough. He ranks in intelli- 
gence—well, almost up to the kaybees. 
He wants to marry the queen and he- 
come king. And in this war that he 
himself declared, he does not wish to 
kill anybody. 

“ You see the point, Bayne? He is 
fighting against those who would-be 
his subjects, and he knows he needs 
them when he is king. What kind of a 
war is this going to be anvhow? ” 

“JT fear you will find Makolota ready 
enough to kill,’ said the queen sadly. 
“He is a desperate fellow. He is likely 
to spring upon us any moment with 
hundreds of warriors.” 

“ But would they kill their own kind 
here?” asked Mr. Donaldson in sur- 
prise. 
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“Oh, that would make no difference. 
When these people get really aroused to 
savagery they make no distinctions. 
They are not naturally cruel, but when 
in war they become maddened by de- 
feat, or even conquest, they will go to 
any.length.” : 

The chief named Dako had been sent 
to reconnoiter. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon he came to the palace. 

We had been watching all day for the 
threatened attack, and had grown 
weary of the constant strain. 

“Great White Queen,” he said, “ Ma- © 
kolota has cut us off.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
queen. 

“His warriors are in the forest and 
stretch across the island.” 

The queen gave a quick, apprehen- 
sive glance at Ross. 

“Do you know what that means? ” 
she asked abruptly. 

“ Means we’ve got to thrash him,” he 
answered. 

“We cannot even wait for an attack. 
They could starve us out. All the food 
consumed in this village comes from 
that forest and the larger one beyond. 
With the exception of the fish in the 
sea, and such few fruits and vegetables 
as my father taught them to plant, the 
five hundred or more people in this vil- 
lage are dependent for their supplies 
upon the interior. We must attack at 
once.” 

As she spoke she turned into the 
palace, and came out in a few minutes 
with a rifle. 

“But you must not go!” exclaimed 
Ross. 

“Oh, ves! I would not let these 
faithful warriors fight without seeing 
me.” 

“ But that is all wrong! The women 
do not fight.” 

“ But Jam queen. They would think 
me a poor sort of queen if I did not 
encourage them in person.” 

“Oh, let’s go on and make the at- 
tack,” I said. “ We can protect the 
queen.” 

Evervbody made a move at once. 

‘But look here, Mary,” I added, as 
the dear girl stepped down from the 
porch platform, “vou must not go and 
risk vour life.” 
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“ Why,” she answered, “‘ you just said 
you could protect the queen. Why can- 
not I go as well as she? She is no more 
or less a woman than I am.” 

“But the case is different. The queen 
is fighting for her control over her own 
destiny. This chief is fighting to com- 
pel her to be his wife.” 

“But I am afraid to remain alone.” 
This was an unanswerable argu- 
ment. 2 

I looked at the professor. He was 
making sure his rifle was loaded. Mr. 
Donaldson, not having a rifle, was un- 
employed. 

“ You must not remain alone,” I said. 
“Professor, you are not needed. We 
will take care of Makolota. You and 
Mr. Donaldson remain and take care of 
Mary.” 

“ Sir,” said the thin old professor, “I 
never shirked my duty.” 

“IT am commander,” declared Ross. 
‘““Professor, you will oblige me by re- 
maining.” 

“Then I remain,” said the professor. 

“Come on,” went on Ross. “ Let’s 
get the thing over as soon as possible.” 

We all followed his lead, I kissing 
Mary good-by. She was considerably 
wrought up. 

“Oh, Archie,” she exclaimed, cling- 
ing to me, “I wish you were not going 
to war.” 

“Tm not,” I answered. “ I’m simply 
going out with Ross to shoot Makolota. 
That will settle the matter.” 

“TI fear the result,” she said with a 
sigh. “ These savages—my father has 
told me about them.” 

“Don’t worry, dear. We will be back 
with Makolota a prisoner or a dead man 
in about ten minutes.” 

“That sounds well,” said Mr. Don- 
aldson. “I hope it is a true prognosti- 
cation.” 

We sallied forth, and I soon found 
that I had conceived no idea-as to what 
savage warfare meant. 

Behind us came the cohorts of the 
queen, with Dako leading. Other chiefs 
and head men chanted their encoura- 
ging songs. 

We had marched perhaps a quarter 
of a mile without seeing any enemies, 
and had reached the thickest portion 
of the great forest, when suddenly our 
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ears were split by a blood-curdling yell, 
and the painted warriors of Makolota 
came swarming around us. Spears and 
arrows flew in clouds from trees, and 
the voice of Makolota, though he him- 
self was invisible, could be heard urging 
on his men. 

The warriors from the queen’s village 


seemed to be demoralized at the sud- 
. denness of the attack. They stood still, 


chattering and shouting, and Ross 
urged them in vain to charge Mako- 
lota’s forces. 

The queen showed remarkable cour- 
age. Though pale, she was not excited. 
She calmly walked up to Dako. - 

“They say they do not understand 
your methods,” she said, when she re- 
turned. “ They say fight Makolota as 
Makolota fights them.” 

“But I had planned to divide our 
forces and assault him on both sides, 
and if they will do that, we can sweep 
them from the forest,” explained Ross. 

“No, they will not do that. Such 
people as these never do that. They ° 
will fight only when they are all in a 
crowd.” . 

“Then tell them to follow me,” said 
Ross. 

He sprang forward, and, with a shout 
of encouragement -to the following 
blacks, we went with him. 

The queen started to come along, but 
I stopped, took her by the arm and 
turned her round. 

“You go back to the palace,” I said. 
“We can do better without you.” 

“ But I am queen.” 

“ But a queen with an arrow in her 
heart is not a pretty sight.” 

She stood for a moment perplexed, 
and then went back. 

But in that moment I had lost Ross 
and Foster. I ran on with the warriors, 
and soon reached the fighting district. 

It was guerrilla warfare all the way 
through. From behind trees and 
clumps of bushes arrows and spears 
would dart, and shouts of victory came 
even from the tree tops. , 

I saw one fellow leaning out from a 
tree to aim his arrow. I fired, and the 
arrow went spinning in the air. He 
fell to the ground, picked himself up, 
and limped away. 

I did not know whether I had 
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knocked the arrow from his hands and 
then wounded him in the leg, or simply 
surprised him so he fell and hurt him- 
self that way. I could hear Ross urging 
on his men, but as there were but few 
who could understand English, his 
voice might just as well have been 
spared the strain. 

It soon became evident that the na- 
tives did not care to fight under Ross, 
and Dako, who developed a jealous na- 
ture, refused to listen to him. Had the 
queen been there I suppose the result 
.might have been different. 

But as it was, we three were not 
there as leaders, though our three rifles 
could do as much execution as a dozen 
of their weapons. It was national pres- 
tige they wanted. 

Dako suddenly gave a yell, and away 
they went, paying no attention what- 
ever to Ross or Foster or me. In fact, 
Foster, who was aiming at a warrior, 
was knocked into a clump of bushes, 
and his rifle exploded and sent a bullet 
within an inch of Ross’ head. 

“Go on and get annihilated!” cried 
Foster. “ You black fools. I’m going 
back to the palace. Let them fight it 
out. What’s it all about anyhow? ” 

From the forest there came sounds 
as of a terrific battle. Shouts and 
cries that were those of both victors 
and those who had been wounded fell 
on our ears. But after a consultation 
we determined to return to the palace 
and do what we could to protect that. 

“These chumps won’t win that 
fight,” said Ross. “ Makolota has the 
best fighting men. Alice told me so. 
Now, if Makolota wins, well be in a 
devil of a fix.” 

A wounded warrior ran past us, away 
from the direction of the fight. 

* Makolota win!” he cried. 
much killed.” 

“Come on!” said Ross, breaking 
into a run, and we three raced to the 
palace. 

“What is it? * asked Mr. Donaldson. 
“Are we defeated ? ” 

“ Yes, a warrior told us,’ said Ross. 
“We must defend the palace.” 

“ Barricade the entrances,’ com- 
manded the queen. “ Makolota will not 
kill us, for he does not wish to kill me.” 

Tables and chairs and heds were 
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used, as well as such logs as we could 
find, and the entrances to the palace 
were made secure. We then took our 
stations at the several windows and 
waited for the attack. 

Isach one of us felt that it was bound 
to come, and that we were in a preca- 
rious situation. 


CHAPTER XX. 
BACK TO THE HANDICAP. 


IN an anxious moment we heard an 
exclamation from the professor, and he 
disappeared. 

“ What’s the matter with him now ? ” 


asked Ross. “ I don’t see anybody.” 


‘““He’s gone aftcr his kaybees,” said 
Foster. “‘ He thinks they’ll be shot.” 

‘Perhaps he is acting on Ross’ for- 
mer advice and is going to turn them 
loose,” I suggested. 

‘“Not he. That man would sacrifice 
his own life, I think, rather than lose 
those creatures now.” - 

In fact, the professor came into the 
palace with the two birds and tied them 
in the kitchen. 

“T thought as long as it was to be 
war I’d make them as safe as possible,” 
he said in explanation. 

“Hey, look out!” 
* Here’s Makolota! ” 

Every rifle was raised, but it was an 
unarmed man we saw approaching, and 
he had his hands extended, palms out- 


cried Foster. 


-ward, to show peaceful intentions. 


We leveled our rifles, but he strode 
on, not this time accompanied by any 
guard. The women and children of the 
village set up a dismal howling, and 
swarmed around him, asking about 
their warriors. 

Makolota paid them scant attention. 
but came straight to the palace. He 
saw us in the windows and halted. 

“T have come,” he said, “to plead 
with the great white queen.” 

“Let him come inside,” said the 
queen. “Tle will not harm us after — 
telling us he was unarmed.” 

We asked him in, and, without ex- 
hibiting fear, he marched into the room. 

He was a splendid specimen of a man, 
standing six feet high, and now, in his 
war dress. and divested of the ridicu- 
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lous harness he had on when we first 
saw him, showed his proportions to ad- 
vantage. 

“I am come, oh, great and beautiful 
queen,” he said, “ to ask forgiveness. I 
have conquered your army, and am now 
here as a supplicant.” 

“ Well, what is it? ” asked the queen. 

“ Again I kneel before you. Again 
you have seen the courage of your war 
chief and the strength of his hand. The 
warriors who came against me have 
been defeated, and now they arc eating 
meat with my warriors, and say that no 
more will they fight against Makolota. 
For without Makolota they cannot win 
battles against their enemies. Is this 
not true, oh, white and _ beautiful 
queen ? ” 

“ Well, suppose it is? ” 

“Tt is true. And I have come to you 
now, the victor, yet still asking you to 
be my queen. I will still be Makolota, 
the great war chief, and our country 
will be safe and happy. Is this not 
wise?” 

The queen glanced helplessly at us. 
We were few, though well armed. We 
could not hope to cope with the forces 
of Makolota. 

“ What would you do if I said no? ” 
asked the queen. 

“¢ My warriors are thick in the forest. 
The women of this village will follow 
their warriors. You will be alone. I 
will come upon you and kill your white 
friends. Had they not come you would 
be my queen. But they have told you to 
say no. So I will kill them and carry 
you away.” 

“Well, give me time to think, Ma- 
‘kolota,” said the queen. “Give me till 
to-morrow. Then come for your an- 
swer.” 

“T will give you till to-morrow. But 
I will show my power.” 

With the greatest dignity the chief 
walked out and wént among the women 
of the queen’s village. He spoke to 
them at some length, and we could tell 
by his gestures he was using his best 
oratory. 

The result was astonishing. As one 
family they followed him, and in ten 
minutes the village was deserted. The 
queen dropped into a chair and |mrst 
into tears. 
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“Oh, is it not cruel?” she cried. 
“To be foreed into a marriage with 
that man! I cannot do it! I will not! 
But that he would kill you all, I would 
defy him now.” 

“ He won’t kill any of us,” said Ross. 
“Now, look here. This thing looked 
like a farce when we landed here. It 
was like opera bouffe, and we laughed 
at it. But this sort of thing gets to be 
a tragedy. 

“Now, you can’t marry that ignorant 
savage. It would be a erime. I insist 
that you owe it to society to escape. Let 
the old queen business go.” 

“'That’s all right. But how can [ 
escape? There won’t be a ship here for 
a month.” . 

* Now, if I might be permitted,” said 
the professor, “I would offer a sugyes- 
tion.” 

“Yes, do!” said the queen. “I am 
half sick and cannot think of any way 
out of this difficulty.” 

*““ My idea is,” continued the profes- 
sor, “that we have had about all we 
want of this. I have been on islands 
and in savage countries before, and [ 
have never known a savage to break 
his word when he promised to do some- 
thing evil. There is not a particle of 
doubt that to-morrow that rascal will 
arrive here with a gang of his warriors, 
and if vou do not yield to his demand he 
will try to take you by force. 

“Naturally, we, being white men, 
would interfere, and a fight would take 
place, and though we could perhaps kill 
a few of his men, we could not kill them 
all. They have every advantage of us. 
Now, it seems that we should do what 
we can to get out of this scrape, and as 
the Handicap is still seaworthy, though 
with a broken mast, I suggest that we 
find another mast, and at night set. sail 
on the raft. We know it will carry us 
somewhere, and almost anywhere is bet- 
ter than this place will be to-morrow. 

“As far as your poverty is con- 
cerned, I know something about Eng- 
lish law, and I believe we can establish 
your claim to this island, as well as the 
claim of Mr. Donaldson to the one we 
just left. We are getting nearer the 
path of ships, and I believe a few days 
at most will sec us safely on board a 
vessel, What do vou sav? ” 
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“TI think the professor’s idea is ad- 
mirable,” said Mr. Donaldson. “ While 
it is possible we might defeat the chief, 
it is a remote possibility at best. I 
think we should escape while we are all 
uninjured.” | 

Ross nodded, and in five minutes was 
outside with an ax selecting a new 
mast. Foster went to his aid, while I 
began with Mary to pack up such things 
as the queen desired to take with her. 

These were not many, as I advised 
against any attempt to carry heavy fur- 
niture. 

Even the black servants of the pal- 
ace, frightened by the exhibition of 
power Makolota had given, had de- 
serted. Mary and the queen got the 
meals. 

We kept a sharp lookout, but no 
more was seen of Makolota that day. 
We spent the afternoon getting provis- 
ions ready for the raft, and filling water 
jugs. 

The breeze proved favorable, and it 
did not take long to remove the broken 
mast and stcp the new one. We got all 
on board safely, hauled a big canoe with 
paddles up on the raft, and then Ross, 
Foster, and I, up to our waists in water, 
pushed the Handicap out where she 
could get the sweep of the wind. 

Her sail filled, and as the queen 
stood silently in the stern, looking with 
moist and regretful eves at the country 
that had been hers, the raft gathered 
headway, and once again we were out 
on the ocean wave. 

All night we sailed, and morning 
showed us no.-island in sight. 

We spoke of the probable emotions 
of Makolota when he arrived at the 
palace and found no one there to greet 
him. We had gone so far that he would 
not know in what direction to follow, 
even had he chosen. He could be king 
now, but without his beautiful white 
queen. 

Mary and Alice were constantly to- 
gether, a warm friendship - having 
sprung up between them. The kaybees, 
which the professor had, of course, 
taken on board, began toward noon to 
sereech loudly. 

“There is a storm, or foul weather, 
coming,” said Mr. Donaldson. “TI have 
heard that same sound so frequently, 
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and always followed by bad weather, 
that I know we shall have something in 
the shape of a storm.” 

‘Let her come,” said Ross. 
won't be any worse than Makolota.” 

The weather grew thick toward 
night. We were all rather anxious, and 
as darkness closed down upon us and 
the sky grew black, we remained hud- 
dled together on deck. 

The breeze was not very much 
stronger than it had been, but the at- 
mosphere seemed to indicate a coming 
hurricane. It was so dark that one per- 
son standing at the eabin could not see 
another at either end of the raft. That 
was why we remained together, for 


ce It 


there was a sort of unecanniness about - 


groping around, talking to people you 
could not see, 

The ex-queen seemed to have adopted 
the same plan as Mary, in keeping near 
some one person, and I noticed that 
this was Ross. 

Suddenly every one of us leaped to 
our feet. Somewhere out in the black- 
ness came the sound of a _ steamer. 
Then, through the thick moisture of 
the air, not a hundred feet from us, we 
saw a searchlight. 

Ross, Foster, and I set up a shouting, 
and the kayvbees, realizing that there 
was danger, joined in and drowned our 
voices. There came other shouts, and 
the ringing of bells, and the steamer 
seemed to be slowing down. 

But she was too near, and struck the - 
Handicap amidships, crashing through 
the port bamboos and sending that side 
of the raft under water. 

I grabbed Mary round the waist, and 
Ross did the same with Alice. But the 
raft did not sink, nor were we thrown 
into the sea. 

At reduced speed the steamer shoved 
us ahead, and we heard the officers on 
board shouting. 

“Who’s there, and what ship is 
that? ” came a voice that sent a thrill 
through me. 

“ Balfe!” IT eried. “Is that you?” 

“Yes, Balfe! Are you Bayne and 
Ross and Foster?” 

“Yes, and the professor and Mr. 
Donaldson and two ladies. Get us on 
board.” 

In a jiffy a rope ladder was dropped 
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over the raft and a sailor sprang down 
upon it. 

“ Ti’s Jenks,” he said. “Tl help the 
ladies, sir.” 

Imagine our delight to find not only 
Balfe, but almost all the crew of the 
Siren, on board the steamer. Not one 


of us had ever expected to see the faith- . 


ful fellows again. After introductions 
Balfe told us his story. 

When we were on the island and he 
saw that a hurricane was coming, he 
tried to get out far enough to escape it. 
But he was caught in the worst of it, 
and the Siren was blown about like a 
cork. 

The awful wind almost tore the yacht 
apart, and after the storm they found 
that she was leaking badly. They were 
by that time far away from the island, 
and took to the boats. They cruised 
for a day, and then were picked up by 
a ship bound for London. 

There Balfe communicated with our 
people, who at once forwarded him 
money to fit out a steamer and come 
in search of us. He was on the way to 
the island when he ran us down. 

It was a joyful reunion, and we all 
went to the saloon to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the captain. The kaybees, 
safely tied on the deck of the steamer, 
the Indian, kept up- a squawking, but 
no one cared now for storm or wind. 

The Indian was turned and headed 
again for Suez, and our journey to Lon- 
don was marked by nothing more than 
the best of good fortune, and a forging 
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of love fetters that could never be 
broken while our lives endured. 
% * * % 

There are several sequels to the 
cruise of the Handicap that are worth 
dwelling upon for just a moment. 

To begin with, the professor, with 
his presentation of the two kaybees to 
the British Museum, the well-written 
and interesting account he gave of the 
mode of life of the birds and the difh- 
culty of capturing them, won his much 
desired fellowship in the society with 
the long name, and is quite a famous 
man in his way. 

Through his efforts the claim of Mr. 
Donaldson to his island and the claim 
of Alice Stanley to Maltoona were es- 
tablished. But a syndicate offered good 
prices for the claims, and the offers 
were accepted. 

Alice is now the wife of Ross, and 
Mary Donaldson is mine. We have had 
enough of wandering, and now reside in 
New York. Foster is in Paris, and we 
heard from him not long ago that he 
expected to marry a young American 
art student in a short time. 

Ross frequently entertains his visi- 
tors with a detailed account of the 
cruise of the Handicap, and every time 
he tells it, it is a little different. The 
last time I heard him he was assuring 
the representative of China in this 
country, to that gentleman’s evident 
amazement, that Foster, Ross, and I 
crossed the Indian Ocean on a bamboo 
stick. 


THE END. 
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Ou, heaven seemed very vague and far, 
And from the earth a place apart, 
Until you slipped from some sweet star 

And made your home within my heart. 
That very day for us the gate 
Of paradise was opened wide, 
We saw and felt the joys that wait 
The rapture of the glorified. 
Since then, to sound of harp and lute, 
We sail o’er calm, celestial seas, 
Walk flowery paths and pluck the fruit 
In gardens of Hesperides. 
What need to dream of distant lands 
Wherein some bliss superna! lies, 
While here we clasp each other’s hands 
And gaze into each other’s eyes? 
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A BARGAIN IN WEEDS. 


BY C. LANGTON CLARKE. 


A tale of tobacco, involving a wife’s economy and a husband’s_ wariness. 


OR more than three-quarters of an 
hour the harassed clerk had en- 
deavored in vain to satisfy the exacting 
taste of Mrs. Scales in the matter of a 
birthday present for her husband. 

Mrs. Scales was voung and pretty, 
and the clerk at first derived a certain 
amount of enjoyment from his task, but 
it began to pall after a while, and by 
the time three tiny furrows had made 
their appearance on the white brow of 
his customer, and she had replied to 
one or two well meant suggestions in 
a@ manner which might have been 
termed “snappy,” he began to fecl des- 
perate. 

“ How would this do?” he asked, ta- 
king a small article from the show-case 
and offering it for inspection. 

“This” was a toothpick case, and 
Mrs. Scales regarded it with scorn. 

“My husband would as soon think 
of carrying a bowie-knife,” she an- 
swered, transferring the look from the 
toothpick case to the clerk. 

The young man, who carried one 
himself and was under the impression 
that no gentleman’s equipment was 
complete without it, felt aggrieved. 

“The knife department is at the far 
end of the store,” he said, wilfully mis- 
understanding her. 

“JT don’t want a knife,” Mrs. Scales 
answered. “I told you that before. 
Presents of knives are unlucky. Surely 
to goodness you can think of some- 
thing.” 

The clerk reminded her that he had 
thought of a good many things, and 
added that he was getting a little con- 
fused. 

“So tiresome and exhausting!” said 
Mrs. Scales. - 

“ Vory,” answered the clerk express- 
ively. 

There was a long silence, both puck- 
ering their brows’ as an aid to con- 
centration of thought. 


“What about a box of cigars?” the 
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clerk said at last, desperately. “I 
should think your husband would enjoy 
a smoke ever so much more if you 
bought them for him.” 

To his surprise and relief his cus- 
tomer smiled brightly, and appeared to 
approve highly of the suggestion. 

“That is a capital idea,’ she ex- 
claimed. “ Why didn’t you think of it 
before? But perhaps I shouldn’t choose 
the right kind,” she added anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, you would,” insisted the 
clerk, who was a member of a Y. M. C. 
A. and an anti-nicotine league, and knew 
as much about tobacco as Mrs. Scales 
herself. “ There’s very little difference 
in cigars except the price. You tell 
them how much you want to pay, and 
they will give you just what you want.” 

Determined not to give her any time 


_ for reflection, he leaned over his coun- 


ter and directed the hesitating woman 
to the tobacco department in a distant 
corner of the store. Then, as the 
slender figure became lost in the crowd, 
he turned to his counter-mate with an 
exaggerated air of relief. 

“JT wouldn’t be that woman’s hus- 
band, not with twenty thousand dollars 
a year,” he said impressively. 

“No,” replied the other, who had 
been casting covert glances of admira- 
tion at Mrs. Scales’ pretty face and 
figure, “ I don’t suppose you ever would, 
Tommy. She’s just a few notches above 
your style, my boy.” 

The deeply offended Tommy made no 
reply, but bent his attention to repla- 
cing the numerous knickknacks which 
strewed his counter. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Scales, having made 
her way to the tobacco department, 
timidly approached the presiding gen- 
ius, a young man with a large mustache 
and a loud waistcoat, and tentatively 
inquired the price of cigars. 

“We have them all prices, madam,” 
replied the voung man with a reassur- 
ing smile. “ Any partic’lar brand ? ” 
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“No,” answered Mrs. Scales. “ What 
are the most expensive? ” 

“Fourteen dollars and eighty cents 
a hundred,” said the young man. 

Mrs. Scales made a hasty calculation, 
using her forefinger as a pencil and 
the counter as a slate. 

“Good gracious,” she cried when she 
had succeeded in obtaining a correct 
solution of the problem, “ that is nearly 
fifteen cents apiece! ”’ 

“Tifteen cents straight is what they 
sell for, madam,” said the young man. 
“And well worth the money.” 

“TI couldn’t think of paying that 
much,” Mrs. Scales declared decidedly. 
“No one would want to throw away 
money like that on cigars. I don’t sup- 
pose the king of England’s cigars cost 
so much.” 

The young man, with a superior air, 
informed her that the king of Eng- 
land’s cigars cost a dollar apiece. 

“T’m glad I’m not one of his subjects 
then,” Mrs. Scales answered with a toss 
of the head. “Such extravagance! My 
husband would think I had gone crazy 
if I paid fifteen cents apiece for a hun- 
dred cigars.” 

“ Have you any idea what he pays 
himself?” the salesman suggested. 

Now, it so happened that Mrs. Scales, 
remonstrating with her husband on the 
number of cigars he consumed, had 
asked him that very question some 
weeks before, and Mr. Scales, whose 
tastes were a little ahead of his income, 
and who had no desire to enter into an 
argument on the cost of the only ex- 
pensive luxury he permitted himself, 
had replied laughingly and evasively: 

“Thfte cents apiece, my love, will 
hardly send us into the poorhouse.” 

So that when the clerk asked the 
question, Mrs. Scales was able to give 
him the desired information. 

“Three cents apiece!” echoed the 
clerk, pursing his lips and wondering 
inw ardly what sort of a man Mr. Scales 
was. “I’m afraid we haven’t anything 
quite as cheap as that.” 

Mrs. Scales looked disappointed. 

“TI wouldn’t mind going a little 
higher than that,” she. said, “as I in- 
tend this to be a treat for my husband. 
Something a little better than he is ac- 
customed to.” 
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“You should have no trouble in ma- 
king a choice, madam,” the salesman 
replied encouragingly. “I think I can 
show you something that should an- 
swer. "Here is an entirely new brand, 
Just put on the market by a firm that 
Good quality 
for the money.’ 

Ile took a box from the shelf behind 
him, pried up the lid, and, opening it 
with a flourish, presented the interior 
for the inspection of his customer. 

“The Upper Ten,” commented Mrs. 
Scales, regarding with favoring eyes the 
lithograph on the lid. “The name 
sounds all right. I suppose people like 
that do really smoke these cigars?” 

She pointed to the picture of a man 
in evening dress of a fashionable cut 
and a white waistcoat, who, seated in a 
crimson velvet chair, amid palatial sur- 
roundings, and with a bottle of cham- 
pagne convenient at his elbow, was 
blowing thick clouds of smoke from an 
“ Upper Ten ” cigar. 

“ Sure,” answered the clerk with con- 
viction. 

“And the 
Seales. 

“Dollar eighty the box of fifty. 
Three sixty the hundred.” 

Mrs. Seales went through another 
calculation, and, having satisfied herself 
after a short struggle with the fractions 
regarding the price of the individual 
cigars, produced her purse and paid for 
two boxes. 

“Shall I send them for you?” the 
clerk asked as he wrapped them up. 

“No, thank you,” Mrs. Scales an- 
swered. “I will take them with me. 
You might send them to the wrong per- 
son.” 

“We should soon hear of it if we 
did,” the clerk said emphatically. “I 
mean,” he added, noting a look of sur- 
prised inquiry on his customer’s face, 
“T mean that smokers are so particular 
about getting what they order. More 
particular than other people.” 

_Mrs. Scales nodded in corroboration. 

“My husband js very particular him- 
self,” she said, “ but I shouldn’t be at 
all surprised if he came here and or- 
dered some more. I don’t suppose he 
ever heard of this name.” 

The salesman, who was ina hurry to 


price?” queried Mrs. 
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attend on another customer, assented 
to both suppositions, and Mrs. Scales, 
hugging her parcel, left the store, her 
face radiant with anticipation of her 
husband’s reception of her gift. 

Mr. Scales’ expression when the 
boxes were presented was one of ad- 
mirably counterfeited delight, which 
was the more creditable as he was not 
in the habit of disguising his feelings. 

“My little offering of myrrh and 
frankincense,” Mrs. Seales said softly. 

“Rank incense, did you say?” Mr. 
Scales asked waggishly. 

Mrs. Scales gave him a playful slap. 

“ Don’t make fun of me, von naughty 
boy,” she said; “‘ but reallv, George, 
when you smoke these cigars I think 
you will have to wear your dress clothes, 
like the man on the hid.” 

“JT think I’d better borrow somebody 
else’s,” George replied. “ My own are 
hardly swell enough,” he added hur- 
riedly. 

Mrs. Scales smiled. 

“You would be the same to me if 
vou were dressed in rags,” she said 
fondly. “ Do you know what I am go- 
ing to do now, George?” 

“No,” replied the husband, conceal- 
ing his uneasiness. 

“Tam going to put you in your own 
comfortable chair, and I am going to 
put one of these cigars in your mouth, 
and I am going to light it for you my- 
self, and watch you enjoy it.” 

Mr. Scales, anxious to gain a little 
time to think, bent his head to the box 


again. In so doing he caught sight of. 


the price marked in one corner, and 


failed to repress an exclamation of sur- 


prise. 
“You don’t mean to say you paid a 
dollar eighty for fifty cigars!” he said. 
“Tt sounds extravagant, doesn’t it?” 
his wife replied, “ but it is not so much 
more than you pay yourself. Three 
cents apiece, you remember you told 
me.” . 
Mr. Scales, silently anathematizing 
his own lack of straightforwardness, 
was at a loss for a reply. 
“Hurry, George,” Mrs. Scales ad- 
jured him, interrupting his thoughts; 
‘“T am longing to see you smoke one.” 
Mr. Seales, who had decided on a plan 
of action, shook his head. 
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“T couldn’t do it,” he said. 

“ Couldn’t do it?” echoed his wife. 
“And why not?” 

“It would seem to me like sacrilege,” 
replied Mr. Scales. 

“Sacrilege!” cried Mrs. Scales. 
“Stuff and nonsense! What do you 
suppose cigars are made for?” 

“These cigars, do you mean?” Mr. 
Scales inquired, gently patting the box. 

“Those cigars, or any cigars,” Mrs. 
Scales said impatiently. “ They were 
made to be smoked, and they are going 
to be smoked.” 

“Not these cigars,” George replied 
sentimentally. “These cigars were 
made to be a present from the dearest 
little wife in the world to the fondest 
husband in the world, and he wouldn’t 
smoke them if they were worth a thou- 
sand dollars apiece.” 

“JT don’t suppose he would,” Mrs. 
Scales said unresponsively. “ Such ab- 
surdity! And I suppose every time you 
bring me home a box of candy I am to 
keep it as a souvenir till it goes bad, 
the same as you want to do, and then 
throw it away because it smells.” 

“These cigars will never smell any 
worse,” Mr. Scales answered with con- 
viction. “ They couldn’t. Tobacco like 
this never does. Besides, it is altogether 
different. This is your present to me on 
my thirty-eighth birthday.” 

 What’s that got to do with it? ” de- 
manded Mrs. Scales. 

“T will tell you what I am going to 
do,” replied her husband. “I am going 
to keep the box beside me, and every 
time I smoke a cigar I will open the lid 
and look at them. I shall enjoy my 
smoke ever so much more.” 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” suggested 
Mrs. Scales sarcastically. “ Take them 
out of the box, and tie little bits of blue 
ribbon round them, and hang them on 
the walls. Then you will be able to look 
at them without any trouble.” 

“You are unjust,” Mr. Scales re- 
monstrated, in a pained voice. “ You 
don’t seem able to appreciate my feel- 
ings. Think of my feelings if, after I 
had smoked all these cigars, anything 
were to happen to you! Your last little 
present to me gone.” 

Mrs. Scales langhed rather unpleas- 
antly. : 
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“TI suppose you will leave instruc- 
tions in your will to have them buried 
in your coffin. Thank you, George, but 
I don’t think I want my memory kept 
green by a box of cigars. However, 
please yourself.” : 

“It does seem a pity not to smoke 
them, doesn’t it?” George said, exam- 
ining the lid. “Jackson and Howe— 
eh? Never heard of them before.” 

“ The clerk said they were a new firm 
—just started, and that they were very 
good quality—the cigars, I mean. I’m 
sure they must be, or people like that 
man in the picture wouldn’t smoke 
them. Come, George, don’t be so ab- 
surd.” 

Mr. Scales shook his head sadly. 

“TI couldn’t, really, Mary,” he said. 
“JT might regret it all my life.” 

With a gentle sigh he closed the lid, 
placed the boxes on a shelf, after im- 
printing a couple of reverential kisses 
on the covers, and having bestowed two 
more on his wife’s lips left the house 
for his office. 

Mrs. Scales, who was no fool, was not 
in the least deceived by her husband’s 
affectation of sentiment. 

Her birthday gift of two years ago, a 
wadded silk smoking jacket, had been 
worn until it almost fell to pieces, and 
was now filling a useful place in a stove- 
pipe hole. Her last present, a silver 
pencil-case, had been lost a week after 
purchase, and Mr. Scales had accepted 
his bereavement with exemplary calm- 
ness. 

That he should wish to keep two 
boxes of cigars as mementoes was too 
absurd an idea to be entertained for a 
moment. 

Mrs. Scales spent fifteen minutes 
considering the problem, and _ then 
hunted up one of her husband’s old 
cigar boxes. 

The box had so many inscriptions on 
various parts that she was in consid- 
erable doubt as to the name of the 
brand, so, to make sure, she carefully 
copied them all out, bestowing, as she 
did so, a contemptuous sniff on the ex- 
treme simplicity of the label. 

“Not nearly as good as mine, I’m 
sure,” she told herself as, her labors 
concluded, she threw the box back into 
the enpboard. 
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Then she abstracted one of the 
“Upper Tens,” and, having made it 
into a neat little parcel, placed it in 
her reticule and betook herself down- 
town. 

Mr. Albert Juppson, the leading to- 
bacconist of the city, was considerably 
surprised in the middle of an interest- 
ing conversation with a customer by 
the entrance of a young and pretty 
woman, who timidly approached the 
counter, and, after a moment’s fum- 
bling in her satchel, produced a piece of 
paper and handed it to him. 

The tobacconist, who suspected an 
appeal for charity, accepted it with 
some reluctance, but his brow cleared 
as he read the inscriptions, and he wait- 
ed with smiling encouragement for fur- 
ther information. 

“Have you ever heard of those 
cigars?” Mrs. Scales asked anxiously. 
““T don’t know what the name is, but 
it-is one of those on that paper.” 

“The Boccaccio, madam? Certainly. 
A very excellent cigar. We sell a large 
number. Do you wish to purchase 
some? ” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Scales. “At least, 
not just now. I want to know how 
much they cost.” 

“Fifteen dollars a hundred,” said the 
tobacconist. 

Mrs. Scales gave a little gasp, and 
gripped the counter hard with both 
hands. 

“ How much? ” she asked faintly. 

The tobacconist repeated his remark. 

“There must be some mistake,” in- 
sisted Mrs. Scales. “My husband 
smokes these cigars.” 

“He has an excellent taste, madam,” 
Mr. Juppson answered with a gallant 
bow. “I can assure you there is no mis- 
take. This is the box. I have no doubt 
you will recognize it. The price you 
see is plainly marked—fifteen cents 
straight. That means apiece.” 

This evidence was conclusive, and 
Mrs. Scales admitted it. 

She was greatly shocked by her hus- 
band’s deceitfulness, and annoyed that 
she should have heen placed in a humil- 
iating position through it. 

“T have got a cigar in here which I 
wish you would look at,” she said after 
a few moments’ meditation. “ [t—it is 
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not an expensive one, and I should like 
to know whether it is any good.” 

Mr. Juppson expressed his readiness 
to give an expert opinion, and Mrs. 
Scales, producing her parcel, un- 
wrapped it with great care_and handed 
the contents to the tobacconist. 

Mr. Juppson, his mouth drawn to 
one side, turned it over several times, 
smelt it gingerly, and laid it on the 
counter. 

“What do you think of it?” Mrs. 
Seales asked eagerly, after waiting in 
vain for him to say something. 

The tobacconist answered that he 
would be able to express his opinion a 
gool deal more freely if he were talking 
to the man who made it. 

“You wouldn’t smoke it yourself? ” 
queried his interrogator. ~ 

Not unless he had entirely lost his 
self respect, said the tobacconist. ‘There 
were people, no doubt, who would smoke 
it, he admitted, but he was glad to say 
he did not number them among his 
friends. 

‘‘] paid three dollars and sixty cents 
for a hundred of them,” said Mrs. 
Scales in the low tones of confidence. 

Mr. Juppson’s eyebrows lifted with a 
polite affectation of interest. 

“ And gave them to my husband as a 
birthday present,” added Mrs. Scales. 

The dealer grinned broadly. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he said, “ but 
I know Mr. Scales quite well—I have 
seen you with him—and he is one of my 
customers. He has a fine taste in tobac- 
co, and I can hardly imagine him smo- 
king this—this monstrosity, if you will 
permit me to call it by that name.” 

He picked the cigar off the counter 
as if it were a loathsome insect, and 
handed it to the troubled woman. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she 
said. “It is so disagreeable to admit 
that vou have made a foolish mistake.” 

“Tf I were you ” began the to- 
hacconist slowly. 

“Yes,” urged Mrs. Scales eagerly. 

“Tf I were you,” continued Mr. 
Juppson, who saw his way to doing a 
little business, “ I would buy a hundred 
really good cigars, with a superficial re- 
semblance to these, and I would put 
them in the box without saying any- 
thing about it. You would have the 
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best of the joke when he 
smoke them.” 

“ And you think he wouldn’t notice 
that I had changed them?” Mrs. 
Scales inquired, evidently favoring the 
suggestion. 

“Did he take them out of the box? ” 
Mr. Juppson asked magisterially. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Scales, “ but he 
smelt them several times.” 

The tobacconist admitted that that 
was against the plan, but added that 
amateurs in tobacco were notoriously 
hable to be guided by first impressions, 
and that Mr. Scales would be sure to 
think that he had been misled by the 
price. 

“Tt would be great fun,” Mrs. Seales 
said musingly. “I have a good mind 
to do it. He would think I had made a 
wonderful bargain for him.” 

“ Here is a cigar that would answer 
admirably,” said the tobacconist. “ The 
Cagliostro. A little crude in appear- 
ance, but of a very fine quality. Twenty 
dollars a hundred—and well worth 
twenty-five,” he added as he noted a 
startled look on the countenance of the 
chief conspirator. 

“Such an awful lot of money,” plead- 
ed Mrs. Scales. 

“ But well worth it,’ insisted the 
other. “Think what a lot of pleasure 
you would both get out of it.” 

“Tt is a great temptation,” sighed 
the lady. “ But—but to tell you the 
truth, I want to buy a new dress, and I 
don’t see how I can afford it.” 

Mr. Juppson smiled sympathetically. 

“Of course,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
like Mr. Scales to know the suggestion 
came from me, but—he has an account 
here, and the price is only five dollars 
more than he will be paying in a short 
time.” 

“That settles it,” Mrs. Scales said 
brightly. “ Please do me up a box at 
once.” 

“And you will keep my part in it 
a strict secret, I trust? Allow Mr. 
Seales to think the suggestion was en- 
tirely your own ? ” 

The ladv nodded. 

“T don’t intend that any one shall 
share the credit,” she said, as she left 
the store in a state of great elation at 


came to 


so simple a solution of the difficulty. 
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Mr. Scales brought a bachelor friend 
home to dinner that evening, and was 
charmed by the unexpected affability 
with which his wife received the an- 
nouncement. She maintained an air of 
sprightly good humor ‘throughout the 
meal, and twice Mr. Scales caught her 
smiling, as if at some humorous recol- 
lection. | 

She made no reference to her gift un- 
til she was about to withdraw, when she 
said : 

“By the way, George, if you have 
got over your sentimental fit, you might 
give Mr. Butterworth one of those 
cigars.” : 

Then she vanished before her hus- 
band could reply. 

“ What’s that about cigars?” asked 
Mr. Butterworth, who had something of 
a local reputation as a connoisseur. 

With a gravity befitting the occasion, 
Mr. Scales explained the circumstances, 
and the dilemma in .which he was 
placed. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Butterworth. 
“That's a good one on you, 1eorge. 
Let’s have a look at ’em.’ 

The host took one of the boxes from 
the shelf, and submitted it for inspec- 
tion. 

“That’s a nice kind of a birthday 
present to spring on a man, isn’t it?” he 
said; “and the worst of it is, my wife's 
so sensitive that I don’t see how I am 
going to get out of smoking them.” 

The grin which illuminated Mr. 
Butterworth’s face as he noted the label 
and the price gradually faded from his 
_ face and gave way to one of wonder as 
he delicately sniffed at the contents. 

He extracted one of the cigars, and 
submitted it to several tests with 
tongue and nostril while Mr. Scales 
regarded him in bewilderment. 

“ Well,” said the latter at last. * you 
seem to be_making a good deal of fuss 
over it. Are you thinking of buving a 
box for yourself?” 

“Did you smell these cigars?” Mr. 
Butterworth asked severely. 

“T did,” replied Mr. Scales decidedly, 
“and I have no desire to do so again.” 

“ Why not?” inquired his guest. 

“ Because I haven't,” Mr. Seales re- 
sponded shortly. “I wouldn’t smoke 
one of those things for twenty dollars.” 
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“JT would,” said Mr. Butterworth, 
“for nothing at all. [ am going to 
smoke one now.” 

“You!” cried the other, aghast. 
“Look here, Harry, politeness is all 
very well, but there is no need to make 
a martyr of yourself.” 

“There is no question of martyrdom. 
I am going to smoke this because I ex- 
pect to enjoy it. That’s the worst of 
some of you fellows that think your- 
selves judges. Give you a dollar cigar 
and tell you it cost five cents, and you 
turn up your nose at it.” 

“That,” replied Mr. Seales, slightly 
ruftied, “is a three-for, and I have 
every reason to turn up my nose at it. 
Pm afraid you must have a cold com- 
ing on, Harry.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said the expert; “ your 
wite has been playing a trick on you. 
Smell that.” 

Mr. Seales sniffed at the 
wafted in his direction. 

‘* Upon my soul,” he said, ** it doesn’t 
smell bad.” 

Ile took a cigar from the box and 
tested it as his companion had done. 

* Seems altogether different to what 
it did this morning,” he said. “ The 
smell nearly sickened me then.” 

* You were looking at the price,” re- 
phed the other confidently, “‘ and al- 
lowed your judgment to be warped. 
Now, I will venture to say these cigars 
cost fifteen cents apiece, if not more.’ 

“Tl soon find out,” said Mr. Seales. 
“ T’ll ask my wife.” 

He left the room, and returned in a 
few minutes wearing a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“Well?” asked Mr. 
“ How much?” 

“Three dollars and sixty cents a 
hundred,” was the reply. 

““ Nonsense!” said the other. 

“No nonsense at all,” responded Mr. 
Seales warmly. “I asked my wife— 
‘Mary, tell me straight how much did 
you pay for that hundred cigars you 
gave me this morning?” 

“<Three dollars and sixty cents,’ 
savs she. ‘Honor bright, between 
friends?’ T says. ‘ Honor bright,’ she 
said, and when she says that I know it’s 
true.” 

Mr. 
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from between his lips, examined it all 
over, put it back again, and drew two 
large mouthfuls of smoke, which he 
expelled with every mark of apprecia- 
tion. 

“Then all I’ve got to say,” he com- 
mented, “is that your wife made the 
best bargain I ever heard of in the to- 
bacco line. Where did she get them?” 

“Gunther & Walkley’s. The man 
who sold them told her they were made 
by a new firm, and just put on the 
market.” 

“Hm-m-m,” said Mr Butterworth 
meditatively. “ That may account for 
it. Sort of advertising dodge. Or else 
they've got hold of some secret in the 
way of treating tobacco which ought to 
inake their fortunes.” 

“‘ Looks like it,” assented Mr. Scales, 


who had great faith in his friend’s per- 


spicacity. 

“IT made forty out of a little flier in 
pork this morning,” murmured Mr. 
Butterworth, half inaudibly. 

“Just what I was thinking myself,’ 
said Mr. Scales. 

“Eh?” queried the other. “ What 
d’ye mean? ” 

“The same as you mean, I suppose,” 
replied Mr. Scales. “ Don’t think you’re 
going to have the good thing all to 
yourself, Harry. I had a check for fifty 
from Uncle Elias this morning. Told 
me to buy myself something for a birth- 
day present. I know now what [Il buy.” 

“Some of these cigars, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Butterworth, with an assump- 
tion of carelessness. 

“ Precisely,” answered the host. “ My 
wife is the discoverer, and consequently 
T have first call.” 

“But if it hadn’t been for me you 
wouldn’t have known they were any 
good,” complained the other. “If it 
comes to that I have as good a right to 
priority as you have.” 

“Granted,” said Mr. Scales after 
brief reflection. “I only want to be 
fair. I can’t afford more than fifteen 
hundred, and I’ve no doubt there will 
he plenty left over for you.” 

“And if there isn’t,” said Mr. But- 
terworth decidedly, “I’m going to have 
half—don’t you make any mistake 
about that, George. I never saw such 
an ungrateful fellow.” 
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Mr. Scales combatted this accusation, 
and finally agreed, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to shake his guest’s 
logic, to an equal division of all the 
“Upper Ten” cigars they could pur- 
chase. 

“We'll go down first thing in the 
morning,” said Mr. Butterworth. “ I'll 
call in for you.” 

“ But that’s taking you out of your 
wav, Harry,” remonstrated his friend. 
“Better meet at the store.” 

“No,” said Mr. Butterworth. “111 
call for you. And don’t forget I’m 
coming,” he added meaningly. “ Tie a 
knot m your handkerchief to remember 
it by.” 

Mr. Scales was much pained by this 
lack of confidence, and said so, but Mr. 
Butterworth was inexorable, and the 
two parted with this understanding, 
having first sampled a couple of cigars 
out of the other box, to make quite sure 
that there had been no mistake on the 
part of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Seales did not think it necessarv 
to take his wife into his confidence, 
reasoning that the time spent in over- 
coming possible objections to so larsze 
an outlay might allow Mr. Butterworth 
to get ahead of him. To her artless in- 
quiries he replied that the cigars were 
of an excellent quality, and that when 
that hundred was finished he would 
probably buy another. 

“ How many did you say, sir?” asked 
the tobacco salesman at Gunther’s as 
he listened to an order from two ex- 
tremely well dressed gentlemen which 
fairly took his breath away. | 

“Fifteen hundred apiece,” said Mr. 
Scales, constituting himself spokesman. 
“ You said you had over four thousand, 
didn’t you? ” 

“Three thousand ‘Upper Tens’? ” 
inquired the clerk again, hardly able to 
believe his ears. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mr. Scales 
testily. “ Of course, if you don’t want 
the order ” 

The clerk hastened to reassure him. 
It was so seldom, he said, that custom- 
ers ordered so many cheap cigars at 
once that he wished to be positive about 
the brand. 

He took down the names and 
dresses, reeeived the money, 
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watched, like one in a dream, his two 
astonishing customers disappear. 

“It’s my belief they don’t know 
what a good thing they’ve got,” re- 
marked Mr. Scales as they left the 
store. “Did you see that fellow’s 
face?” 

“ Reminded me of yours when you 
saw me start in to smoke one,” replied 
his friend. “ Of course they don’t, any 
more than you did. You’ve got-me to 
thank for this, George.” 

Mr. Scales waived argument on the 
point. 

“TI was thinking,” he said, “that as 
there are a thousand left, we might put 
one or two of our friends on to the 
snap. It’s the chance of a lifetime.” 

Mr. Butterworth agreed heartily to 
the suggestion, and the two men divided 


the contents of Mr. Scales’ case, which - 


he had taken the precaution to fill be- 
fore leaving the house, to be used as 
samples. , 

Five men smoked them, threc in Mr. 
Scales’ office, and two in Mr. Butter- 
worth’s, and all five went straight off 
to Gunther & Walkley’s, and aggra- 
vated the astonishment which was be- 
clouding the intellect of the salesman. 

Mr. Scales dropped in himself on his 
way home. , 

“ Got any of those Upper Tens Icft? ” 
he asked. 

The clerk informed him that they 
had all been sold. — 

“Extraordinary run on them,” he 
added. “ The firm has sent an order 
for ten thousand more.” 

“ Did the gentlemen seem satisfied ? ” 
Mr. Scales inquired. 

The clerk replied that they had sim- 
ply given their orders and instructions 
to have the goods delivered. All but 
one gentleman, who had asked to see 
a box, and had countermanded his order 
on the spot. . 

“More fool he,’ commented Mr. 
Scales. “ He doesn’t know what’s good. 
You people here didn’t know it, but 
those cigars were something quite out 
of the common. You ought to give me 
a commission. All those gentlemen 
came here on my recommendation.” 

The clerk expressed the acknowledg- 
ments of his department, and said he 
_ would trv one out of the next lot. 
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“Ten to one they will be an inferior 
brand,” said the customer. “ You take 
my advice and try and get hold of a 
box of the originals. Dll venture to say 
you never smoked a better cigar in your 
life. Better than most fifteen-cent 
goods.” 

The clerk thanked him for his ad- 
vice. A friend of his, he said, had 
bought a box as an experiment, and had 
thrown them away. 

“Thrown them away?” cried Mr. 
Scales, aghast. “ The fellow must have 
been crazy. You get hold of them if you 
ean.” 

Several times on his way home he 
burst out laughing at the folly of the 
tobacco clerk’s friend, and was still 
laughing as he mounted his own front 
steps. 

“You seem very happy, George,” said 
his wife as she met him in the hall. 
“What’s this great big parcel for you 
from Gunther & Walkley’s? I have 
been dying with curiosity all the after- 
noon.” 

Mr. Seales patted her cheek. 

“That is the result of your most for- 
tunate discovery, my love,” the replied. 

“My discovery?” echoed his wife. 
* What on carth do vou mean?” 

“Upper Tens, Mary,” said Mr. 
Seales, patting her cheek again and 
smiling beamingly. 

Mrs. Scales caught her husband's 
arm in both hands with a yise-like 
grip. 

“You .don’t mean to say that you 
have bought all those Upper Ten 
cigars?” she asked, gazing at him with 
horror-stricken eyes. | 

“That’s just what I do mean,” re- 
plied Mr. Seales. “lor heaven’s sake, 
don’t look so horrified. It’s not ex- 
travagance; it’s economy.” 

“Eeonomy!” gasped Mrs. 
“ Oh, George! ” 

“Yes, economy,” insisted the hus- 
band. “ Let me explain. Last night Mr. 
Butterworth, who is an excellent judge 
of cigars, and I, who pretend to know 
something about them myself, smoked 
several of those Upper Tens, and what 
do vou think we found? ” 

Mrs. Scales, who was sitting with 
her face in her hands, shook her head 
dismally from side to side. 
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“We found,” continued Mr. Scales, 
emphasizing his points with his fore- 
finger on the palm of his hand, “ that a 
clever little woman had bought a brand 
of tobacco of excellent quality for 
about a third of its value. So we de- 
cided, Butterworth and I, that we 
would make hay while the sun shone, 
and this morning we each invested in 
fifteen hundred Upper Ten cigars— 
a wonderful saving in money it is—and 
quite a lot of our friends bought them, 
too. We owe it all to you, Mary. Don’t 
vou feel proud?” 

“Oh, my! Oh, my!” wailed Mrs. 
Seales. ‘“‘And I only meant it for a 
joke.” 

“ A joke?” Mr. Scales’ jaw dropped, 
and he sat down opposite his weeping 
wife and regarded her in consternation. 
‘A joke? What on earth do you mean? 
Where’s the joke?” 

“There isn’t any, George. Not the 
way it’s turned ont. All that money 
wasted.” 

“ Will you kindly explain yourself? ” 
demanded Mr. Scales, much exasper- 
ated. 

“'Thosé weren’t Upper Ten cigars 
you smoked last night, George.” 

“Not Upper Tens?” cried Mr. 
Seales in great excitement. “ What 
were they, then? ” 

“ Cagliostros,” replied Mrs. Scales in 
a still, small voice, “and they cost 
twenty dollars for a hundred.” 

There was a long and painful silence, 
which gave Mr. Scales ample time to 
realize the extent of the calamity. 

“Go on,” he said at last in a rasping 
voice. “ Let’s hear the whole of this 
precious joke.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Scales began, and 
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with many comments, exculpatory of 
her own actions and denunciatory of 
her husband’s deceitfulness, laid bare 
the whole plot, generously shielding her 
accomplice. 

* Well, of all the ” Mr. Scales 
was beginning when she had brought 
her recital to a conclusion, but was in- 
terrupted in his reproaches by the en- 
trance of a servant. 

“A gentleman to speak to you at the 
telephone, sir,” she said. 

With a muttered execration Mr. 
Scales went out, and presently his wife 
heard him maintaining one end of a 
highly animated conversation. 

‘Blame ‘fool yourself for not spot- 
ting the brand,” she heard him say ex- 
citedly as he rang off. 

She looked at him questioningly 
when he returned. 

“It was Butterworth,” he said in dis- 
mal tones. “He had just opened one 
of the boxes.” 

Mrs. Scales watched her husband as 
he sat, staring hopelessly at the carpet, 
and then the humor of the situation 
suddenly struck her, and she broke out 
in peal after peal of laughter. 

“Oh, George,” she cried, “if you 
could only see vourself. It is—is really 
too funny. I didn’t see it at first, but 
it is a joke, after all.” 

Mr. Scales sprang up and stood re- 
garding his laughing spouse with every 
mark of disfavor. 

“Fifty-four dollars and six of my 
best friends gone,” he said; “and you 
can laugh. Well, all I’ve got to say is 
that women have a very strange sense 
of humor.” 

And he went out, banging the door 
hard behind him. 


PROVERB. 


THE man who knows not that he knows not aught— 
He is a fool; no light shall ever reach him. 

Who knows he knows not, and would fain be taught— 
He is but simple ; take thou him and teach him. 


But who so, knowing, knows not that he knows— 
He is asleep ; go thou to him and wake him. 

The truly wise both knows, and knows he knows— 
Cleave thou to him, and nevermore forsake him. 
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BY THE ENEMY’S WILL. 


BY BURFORD DELANNOY. 


The fearsome experiences of a new tenant, involving the strange solution of adark mystery. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MYSTERIOUS ENTRANCE. 


“ZOU have chambers to let in Ray- 


eed 


mond Buildings 

He glanced at me; nodded affirma- 
tively by way of reply. I continued: 

“ T should like some particulars about 
them.” 

The steward of Gray’s Inn turned to 
a book lying at his elbow on the desk 
against which he was standing. 

“ Rather an unusual thing, isn’t it,” 
I remarked as he searched for the entry, 
“to have to bill the need of a tenant? I 
thought the demand for rooms in the 
Inn was greater than the supply.” 


He looked up from the book, twirled | 


his mustache and shrugged his shoul- 
ders; that was the only answer accord- 
ed. He was evidently the kind of stew- 
ard to hide his conversational talents 
in a napkin. 

“1 don’t remember,” I continued, in 
an effort to induce him to open his 
mouth, “ that I ever saw a To Let bill 
posted up in that portion of the Inn be- 
fore.” 

“No. It is unusual.” 

His mantle of dumbness was cast off 
with that remark. But the: manner of 
shedding it—the curious tone in his 
voice—piqued my curiosity. 

“ 'There’s a reason for it?” 

My question was put in such a way 
that he had to answer it, or risk im- 
peachment for direct incivility. Prefer- 
ring adoption of the former course, he, 
with poorly veiled reluctance, liberated 
the word: 

ce Yes.” 

At that he gave a second up and 
down performance with his eyes, looked 
me over again as well as the interve- 
ning desk would permit, and queried: 

“You haven't been in London 
long? ” 

It was as much comment as question. 
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The speaker did not seem to expect an 
answer, but for all that I returned one. 

“What is this?” I inquired, impart- 
ing a tinge of humor. “Illustration that 
you have acquired the Sherlock Holmes 
habit of observation? Ordo I wear the 
hayseed look of a yokel so thickly that 
the fact is patent?” 

For a moment a glimmer of amusc- 
ment lighted the steward’s eyes; it van- 
ished as suddenly as a luminous adver- 
tisement. 

But it was a distinct relief to find 
that melancholy had not marked him 
for her own. Something of a smile lin- 


‘gered round his lips as he made an- 


swer: 

“No. You misunderstand me. I 
meant that you did not seem posted in 
what. has been happening in London 
lately.” 

“ That's so.” 

* Your card ”—he picked it up as he 
spoke—“ tells me you are a solicitor.” 

“Don’t send for a policeman! I 
plead guilty, my lord!” 

“T quite thought that the fact—the 
very unusual fact—of a suicide having 
taken place in the Inn would not have 
escaped a legal man’s attention.” 

“Oh!” 

The ejaculation left me in a long- 
drawn-out note. I was surprised into 
ite expulsion bv an enlightening mem- 
ory which came to me with a rush. 

“You don’t mean to say——” I be- 
gan, then stopped. 

The memory had become complete. 

“Why, of course! It was in Raymond 
Buildings that Stevens, the lawyer. 
killed himself.” 

The steward fell into my style of 
talking. Perhaps he found it infec- 
tious; possibly his adoption of it was a 
species of derision. He said: 

“That’s the bull’s eye! ” 

“And these rooms about which I 
came here to make inquiries, these 
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which you have to let, are—were— 
his?” 

“ You’ve hit the mark again! ”’ 

“Oh! The fact that they are a dead 
man’s rooms probably accounts for 
there not being a crowd waiting on the 
doorstep anxious to rent and take pos- 
session of them.” 

“ Right plumb in the center! And I 
suppose that you, in your turn—now 
that you know—won’t want to see the 
rooms? ” 

“Why? Do I look that kind? Re- 
ceive my assurance that there isn’t su- 
perstition about me as large as an ap- 
ple pip. I don’t count on Mr. Stevens’ 
chost promenading—or is it gliding ?— 
about the rooms. 

‘If it does—although the Pyschic 
Society knows me not—TI’ll extend a 
large-sized welcoming hand. It needs 
something more than a tomb-dweller to 
raise alarm in me.” | 

The steward actually smiled again. I 
stretched out a hand and said: 

“Will you give me the open ses- 
ame ? ” 

“T’ll send the porter with the keys 
—he will show you ” 

“There is no occasion for you to 
trouble yourself to do that. TH bring 
them back when I’ve looked over the 
rooms.” 

The keys in my possession, I walked 
out of the office and through to Ray- 
mond Buildings. 

The rooms were a snite on the top 
floor of Number One. Any one know- 
ing the Inn needs not to be told that 
there is no outer door at the entrance- 
way of the houses in it. | 

Ascent of three flights of stone steps 
and I found myself on the top floor. 
Mr. Stevens’ name still existed in white 
letters on the black outer door. 

Having inserted the key in the lock, 
I set the hinges moving. Like treat- 
ment of the inner door, and the way of 
entrance was open. 

The steward had spoken to me of 
some articles of furniture which had 
been left on the premises. They con- 
sisted mainly of fittings, shelving, and 
a large roll-top oak desk of old-fash- 
ioned make. 

There were chairs to match this lat- 
ter of an equally ancient type; each 
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standing simply on four legs without 
cross or binding rails. 

The quaintness of the furniture ap- 
pealed to me. I own yp to a fad for old 
oak and love of a Wardour Street walk. 
Determination, unless a prohibitive 
price was put on the things, was strong 
upon me to make them my own. 

Just as I hankered after the furni- 
ture, so I felt about the rooms. The 
three at the back looked out on the 
gardens of Gray’s Inn, and there were 
two larger rooms in front. 

A glass skylight, fastened down by a 
padlock, formed part of the roof of one 
of the back rooms. 

On that I fixed as my bedroom. Early 
morning reading in bed is a habit of 
mine: the top light would fit in with my 
weakness. 

Coming out, closing the doors after 
me, I retraced my steps and returned to 
the steward’s office with the keys. 

He greeted me with a reception smile 
and tone of voice in which derision was 
badly hidden. 

“T suppose,” he said, as if he quite 
expected an excuse, “now that you’ve 
seen the rooms, you don’t like them?” 

‘* You can dismiss that smile,” I said, 
laughing in return, “and. look up the 
form of agreement. I imagine they’ll 
suit me down to the earth, and I pro- 
pose to take them right away. These 
gentlemen—being friends—will prob- 
ably warn you against letting me have 
the tenement: they know me.” 

While speaking I was penciling two 
names and addresses—references— 
across one of my cards. The writing 
finished, I handed the pasteboard over, 
saying as I did so: 

“Tf youll let me know—when you 
get it—that the bad character they’ll 
give me hasn’t frightened you, I’ll take 
the rooms under an agreement for 
twelve months.” 

He seemed a trifle surprised at™ mv 
ready acceptance of the chambers. 
Probably thought the name they bore 
fresh enough to smell. 

After a moment’s silence he asked: 

“ How about the fixtures and fittings 
—furniture and things—there? ” 

“Include them in the schedule,” I 
answered, “for convenience. I don’t 
jhanker after them.” 
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I lied there. 

“Feel I could live in the flat without 
them—but put on a reasonable figure 
and forthwith they change owners.” 

He did so, and subsequently the 
things became mine. Subsequently, 
too, the references were found satisfac- 
tory—as if a man would be fool enough 
to proffer references that wouldn’t be! 

Having paid a quarter’s rent in ad- 
vance, I had a right to rub out Stevens’ 
name and paint up my own. 

That was one of the initial things I 
did. A man usually avails himself of 
the first opportunity which comes 
along of seeing himself in type. 

‘Hitherto I had not seen that, except 
on my cards, and these I shed on peo- 
ple on the slightest provocation. I 
sighed rather, that it was customary not 
to put up brass plates in the Inn. 

I was at that stage in my professional 
career when I owned a pronounced 
weakness for a brass plate. 

You see—it is as well to be candid— 
I was a very young lawyer. Practically, 
I came out of the Examination Hall in 
Chanccry Lane into Gray’s Inn. Add to 
that the fact that I was a young man 
from the country, and you may find in 
the blend what may explain things 
which occurred later. 

As a matter of fact, } had not a 
client. 

Had I been older, the remoteness of 
the ehance of getting together a clien- 
tele would have been known to me. 
Lawyers are increasing and multiplying 
so fast that the supply of clients is run- 
ning short—there aré not enough to go 
round. 

But, as I have said, I was a very 
young lawyer. .And when one is young 
—welt, the color of the sky is prover- 
bial, isn’t it? 

Although willing to own that youth 
is a crime, it must be admitted that it 
is not a thing easily avoided. 

Some three or four weeks passed ere 
I got my chambers shipshape, and be- 
fore I could truthfully tell myself that 
I had settled down. During that time 
I led a sort of camping out existence, 
attended with the usual pleasant dis- 
comforts. 

A woman came in for an hour in the 
morning and g similar time in the eve- 
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ning.- Her object was performance of 
an operation which she described as 
cleaning up. 

I do not need to question her veracity 
here: her punishment will come. Such 
gross departure from the truth is 
scarcely likely to escape inquiry in the 
hereafter. 

The rest of the work I did myself. 
Necessarily, as the discomfort was of 
my own creation, I thoroughly enjoyed 
it—that is a man all over. 

I was just a plain, ordinary, common 
or garden human being: ready to raise 
Cain at other people’s foolishness, and 
revel in my own. 

Being monarch of all I surveyed— 
and the accouterments of my hobby- 
horse being, more or less, self provided 
—naturally I was a satisfied ruler. 
Apart from that, I considered myself 
exceedingly fortunate in having secured 
reoms in this desirable part of the Inn: 

Raymond Buildings is such a quiet 
spot; possessing the advantage of a 
view over the Inn Gardens—that oasis 
in the populous desert of London—that 
rooms therein are sought after as 
eagerly as a successful tradesman hun- 
gers for a baronetcy. 

so great is the demand that, in the 
ordinary way, an intending occupant 
finds it necessary to put his name down 
at the steward’s office, and take his turn 
in getting notiee of a vacancy when one 
occurs. As the quietness appealed to 
others, so it appealed to me; henee per- 
sonal exultation over possession. 

The front of the Buildings looks out 
on to Jockey’s Fields. A stranger hear- 
mg that name might reasonably babble 
of green meadows and buttercups. As 
a matter of fact, the Fields is a mews, 
the site of stable and coach-houses; 
possibly a jockey has never even walked 
down it. 

London’s godfathers bear a reputa- 
tion for unconscious humor; the street 
corners bristle with their glazed- 
lettered jokes. 

Why the Raymond Buildings rooms 
suited me so well was because I had 
been in need of offices and chambers 
eombined. I had the usual provincial— 
modified—belief that London’s streets 
are paved with gold: that to come was 
to see and to conquer. 
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Naturally, in this green stage of my 
existence I thought that I had but to 
put my name up to secure a swarm of 
clients—I was no departure from the 
usual callow type. But my banking ac- 
count prompted economy. 

A man is a larger sized fool than I 
was who ignores the conv Incing tongue 
of his pass-book. When one’s balance 
does not quite reach four figures, it 
seems to whisper the policy of crawling 
before running. Hence my combination 
of residence and office—crawling. 

This figurative reference to my bank 
balance is by way of announcing that I 
was not overburdened with money. 

Not that that troubled me—then. 
Clients would soon begin to pour in, 
once I started; the financial embarrass- 
ment would be but temporary. 

The average lawyer having made a 
successful exit from the Examination 
Hall—in the cub stage of his career 
has faith like that. Growi ing out of it 
is not usually the pleasantest time In 
his life. 

The advantages attending residence 
in that vortion of the Inn in which I 
had pitched my tent were well known 
to me. It is usual for the countryman 
to spend the last one of his five years in 
London. I had served that portion of 
my term of articles to a solicitor who 
had offices in the Buildings. 

For two months after I took posses- 
sion of my top floor all was peace. Then 
things happened. 

Some friends of mine were up from 
the country; were behaving as provin- 
cial men are prone to. 

The belief the countryman who has 
never been in London usually holds— 
that he can paint the town red in two 
nights—needs a lot of money to ade- 
quately support it. 

Apart from the fact that the condi- 
tion of my _ pass-book precluded me 
from investing heavily in that way, I 
was alive to the fact that the dividends 
are not altogether of the satisfactory 
kind. So it was that I had borne with 
mv provincial friends for two meghts, 
and then “sported my oak’ ’__that is, I 
closed the outer door of my rooms, to 
show that no visitors would be welcome. 

The dissipation of the two previous 
evenings had not left me with the 
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clearest of heads. Succumbing to the 
feeling of laziness and languor which 
had been endeavoring to get a grip of 
me all day, I lay curled up and buried 
in my easy-chair. 

I was permeated with a soulful, com- 
forting, half-awake, half-asleep feeling 
of contént. The dusk crept on and on, 
until it merged into darkness. 

So I half sat, half lay there; was deep 
in drowsy dreaming. 

suddenly I became very wide awake 
indeed. Was startled into that condi- 
tion by a sound which made me grip 
the arms of my chair and sit up. 

Yet so confident was I that imagina- 
tion must be playing me a trick, I half 
smiled to myself and fell back in my 

seat, 

But the smile did not mature; what. 
I heard was no figment of fancy. It was 
the sound of the careful insertion of a 
key in the lock of my outer entrance 
door! 

The actuality was forced on me with 
convincing effect by the faint noise 
which followed. 

For want of use, the hinges of that 
outer door of mine had grown rusty. I 
had not troubled to oil them, as the 
door was only used morning and night. 
Consequently, when the door was 
moved there came forth a certain 
squeaking, rasping sound. 

That it was which removed any im- 
pression of a tricky imagination. It 
was a noise I immediately recognized: 
a plain, unvarnished—or perhaps I 
should say ungreased—unmistakable 
fact. ° 

Then ensued silence—broken by no 
movement of mine. 

Do not think this quietude due to 
fear; I was simply so astonished at 
such a curious happening that I was, in 
a measure, spellbound. 

The next sound which came to my 
ears was the rattling of a kev in the 
lock of the inner door. This time, of 
course, the noise was more distinct: the 
inner door opened into my chambers. 

Plainly, some one was endeavoring to 
gain entrance! 

The door of the room in which I was 
sitting was open. Consequently the 
sounds came to me now, in the resonant 
stillness of the late evening, with the 
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greatest distinctness. Thev were not, 
for that reason, affy the more reassur- 
ing. 
The door in the lock of which I 
heard the key rattle was between me 
and a window. Dark as was the night, 
there was a certain amount of dim 
light which came through the glass. 
That compassed the ability to see the 
outlines of what followed. 

For a moment the light was ob- 
scured; a square shaped, black patch 
seemed to come across it. I knew what 
that meant: the pushing open of the 
door was its cause. 


The black patch disappeared: the 


door was closed softly; I was made 
aware of that by a gentle click. There 
ensued a moment’s silence; but I knew 
that I was not alone. 

Still I remained speechless; made no 
movement; sat hidden in the depths of 
my chair. I imagined that a waiting 
game would be an excellent one to play 
—and played it. 

Then came to my ears a sound which 
startled me far more than the rattling 
of the key in the lock had done. 

I held my breath! 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LADY BURGLAR. 


THE strange noise which caused that 
catch of the breath was one which had 
not been heard there since my occu- 
pancy of the rooms: the rustle of a 
woman’s dress. 

That which made the sound ad- 
vanced across the floor, my way: 
straight from the door into the room in 
which I was sitting. 

Still, having laid myself out to play 
a waiting game, I made no movement. 
I assign that as a reason for sitting 
still. 

In my heart I know that I was so 
paralyzed with astonishment that I 
could not have got to my feet if life it- 
self had depended on the uprising. 

The woman, whoever she was, having 
entered the room, paused for a moment 
in the middle of it. 

Wondering what she was doing, I was 
speedily enlightened; heard a little 
rattle: such as a half full box of 
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‘matches might make when held in a 
trembling hand. 

In another moment there was a 
scratching noise, followed by a dim, 
fitful illumination. Sitting upright, I 
was more surprised than ever by what 
the light showed me. 

It revealed a young girl, apparently 
eighteen or nineteen years of age; very 
pretty, very pale, dressed in black. 

She seemed possessed of an absolute 
confidence that no one save _ herself 
was in the place. Her movements were 
devoid of the fearsomeness and care 
which one would look for and expect in 
the operations of a night marauder. 

Without even looking round, she 
walked straight to the desk at which I 
usually sat. 

Holding aloft the match, she cast her 
eyes about as if in search of something. 
By the start she gave on seeing the elee- 
tric table lamp, I knew for what she 
had been looking—candles. 

When I entered into possessfon of 
the chambers, it was to discover that 
the gas was not laid on. Assuming that 
candles had satisfied the previous ten- 
ant, they were by no means s0 satis- 
factory a light to me. I went to the 
expense of a small scale electric light 
installation. ~ 

It was easy to read in the girl’s face 
—by the light of the match—her sur- 
prise at the presence of this kind of 
illumination. But it was plainly one 
with which she was not unfamiliar 
proved bv the fact that she immediately 
handled the lamp and switched on the 
hight. 

Replacing the box in her pocket, she 
dropped what was left of the match— 
the light of which she had blown out— 
in the pen tray of my inkstand: the 
tinkle of it was plainly audible in the 
silence. Had I been a character reader, 
I might perhaps have gleaned much 
from that. ‘ 

As it was, I was fully occupied in 
watching her. 

Her hand went out and pulled open 
the top one of the little tier of drawers 
in the table. It was an act of such con- 
vincing kind as to speedily terminate 
anv doubt I might have entertained as 
to the object of her visit. 

At this stage I freed myself from the 
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intense astonishment which had held 
me in so tight a grip; her action 
snapped the spell. 

I gave up playing a waiting game and 
threw down my cards; felt that it was 
time I took a hand in the game—what- 
ever it was. She had given me the lead. 

Rising noiselessly to my feet, I took 
a step toward her. Having reached her 
side, I stretched out my hand and 
gripped her by the wrist—a tight sort 
of grip, not easily shaken off. 

To give her her due, she did not at- 
tempt any shaking. A start, a little cry 
'—which was as near to @ moan as a 
ery can get—and she wheeled round. 

We stood facing each other for a 
moment—almost a minute—in silence 
of the kind which is usually ticketed: 
dead. 

Her eyes were bright, good, pure 
eyes. Not at all the kind I had expected 
to let my own rest on. 

The idea of burglary in the Inn was 
astonishing; that it should be perpe- 
trated by a woman was more astound- 
ing still; that the thief should have 
such eyes was even more amazing yet. 

From preconceived notions of bur- 
glars—possibly born of illustrated news- 
papers—I had expected to meet a can’t- 
look-you-in-the-face, shifting, cunning 
glance. Again the <urprise I expe- 
rienced was of large dimensions. 

It was disconcerting, too. The girl 
had a plainly-to-be-read, honest face. 

I could not for a moment reconcile 
perusal of it with her entrance and sub- 
sequent actions. So at variance were 
the factors of the combination that the 
speech of sternness, framed as I came 
to my feet, was left unuttered. 

I merely said—somewhat weakly: 

“What are you doing here?” 

That address contained about as 
much backbone as may be found in a 
worm. Beyond a deepening of the dis- 
concerting look in those really beauti- 
ful eyes of hers—a piteous look—she 
made no answer. 

“Come,” I said, assuming a manner 
I was far from feeling, “ you have paid 
me an uninvited call; at least accord me 
the courtesy of a reply.” 

Still she gave no answer—in words. 
But her eyes were filled with eloquence 
all the while.” 
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“ The lady burglar,” I continued, “ is 
a sort of innovation. Opens up a new 
field for feminine enterprise, doesn’t 
she? I imagine you'll be quite a re- 
freshing change to the policeman to 
whom I shall hand you over.” 

She shuddered; that strange little 
noise, which was neither moan nor cry, 
came from her lips again. 

It made me feel a perfect beast to 
have occasioned it. But mastering my 
real feelings, I went on relentlessly: 

“What about firearms? Do you 
carry the conventional revolver? ” 

There came a look of astonishment 
into her face as I said that. But J had 
not got the girl’s measure yet. 

Despite the pitiful look of anxiety, I 
felt that it was only due to myself that 
I should take the precaution which any 
other man would take in dealing with 
an ordinary burglar. 

My hand went from her wrist to her 
waist. With-both+hands I ran over her 
bodice: feeling for the sort of hardness 
a concealed revolver would be likely to 
make. 

Finding nothing—-still fixing her eyes 
with my own—lI lowered my body, run- 
ning my hands down her dress as I did 
80. : ) 
She started at that. Alarm was a 
natural enough sort of fecling, I sup- 
pose, but I made my examination the 
more rigorous. 

The search bore no fruit; except an 
uneasy feeling on my own part at hav- 
ing brought a look of shame to the fair 
burglar’s face. 

Resuming an erect position and re- 
leasing my hold as I faced her, I said: 

“Come! All the conversation has 
been on my part in this interview so 
far. I don’t think it’s quite the correct 
thing to question burglars. On the con- 
trary, I believe there is a warning 
formula usually administered to the ef- 
fect that what they say may be used 
against them in evidence later.” 

Once more I was seized by an unex- 
plainable feeling of remorse as a shud- 
der ran over her frame again. Yet I 
continued: 

“But on my soul [I should like to 
know what your little game is here. 
Bachelors’ chambers are not, as a rule, 
likely to afford good hauls. Tell me, 
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what was the particular inducement 
which prompted you to break the laws 
of your country by breaking in here?” 

Had the girl been dumb she could not 


have behaved otherwise than she did; 


her lips moved, but not the faintest 
sound issued from them. 

Her eyes werc the sentient part of 
her: they went right and left, as if seek- 
ing a way of escape. Then a glance at 
me—and probably: memory of the 
closed doors—brought to her face a 
look of such hopeless despair as to 
make it seem as if the expression had 
come to stop. 

I began to get angry with myself— 
lacking the ability to be angry with 
her—because of the manner in which I 
was treating the girl. There was the 
consciousness that | was making a large 
sized ass of myself. 

Most certainly I was not behaving as 
a man should do toward a captured bur- 
glar. There was positively a feeling of 
pity growing in me that the girl had 
been detected ! 

Naturally I tried to reason myself 
out of that personal shame. [I told my- 
self—as I knew it Teally was—how 
idiotic was my behavior; how different 
it would have been had the burglar been 
of the other gender. 

“Come,” I said, gathering together 
some asperity and firmness, and venting 
the blend in my’ voice, “tell me. What 
are you doing here? ” 

This was the first time I had spoken 
to her in that particular tone. As the 
words rang out—full of an emptiness of 
jocularity—I was conscious that bru- 
tality was the dominant note in them. 

The speech affected the girl as if it 
had been a blow. Staggering, she put 
her hands behind her to clutch at the 
back of a chair. 

It was impossible for her face to grow 
whiter than it was, but there was born 
on it a look as of one in mortal terror 
or deadly pain. Whichever it might be, 
I could positively have kicked myself 
for the responsibility of its birth. 

It seemed—so powerless did she ap- 
pear—that if she stood swaying there a 
minute longer she must fall to the 
ground. So—veiling the sympathy 
which, for some inexplicable reason, 
filled me—I pushed her. 
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She fell into the seat of the chair 
against which she had been standing. 

“Sit there.” I spoke as before; still 
endeavoring to hide my real feelings in 
a sorry attempt to appear harsh. “I~ 
shall be sure then that you can’t es- 
cape.” 

Pulling forward the chair opposite 
her, and resuming the sarcastic tone 
with which I had opened up the con- 
versation, I continued: 

‘You are not deaf as well as dumb, 
are you? IJ take it that you can hear 
what I am saying to you—is that so? ” 

Her tongue showed—as if her lips 
had called out for it to come and moist- 
en them—but it made no noise. By the 
clenching of her fingers I knew per- 
fectly w vell that she heard—and I 
understood somcthing of the agony she 
was suffering by reason of the hearing. 

“You waited till the Inn gates were 
shut; made entrance here at such an 
hour as to constitute vour crime bur- 
glary.” 

The lawyer in me stepped out and 
took the floor there. It was not the 
kind of speech which would ever have 
occurred to a layman; in it was en- 
crusted knowledge: the difference be- 
tween housebreaking and burglary. 

“For that offense,’ I continued, 
quoting, “‘the punishment is penal 
servitude for life or for not less than 
five years, or imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding two years, with or without hard 
labor and with or without solitary con- 
finement.’ 

“Dost hke the picture? Do you 
think the game altogether worth the 
candle? ” 

No answer. By reason of her silence, 
anger became victor in the battle of 
emotions raging within me. 

In my temper I continued, with less 
need for masquerade: 

“¥ou are adding insult to injury by 
this determined, obstinate silence of 
yours! Perhaps, as I am unable to 
make you speak, the gentleman in blue 
may be more successful. Don’t, when I 
leave this room, let any wild ideas of 
escape blind you to the hopelessness of 
an attempt. 

““ We are three stories high, and even 
if you can get that window open—I 
haven’t been able to myself, the paint 
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sticks so—you would only jump from it 
to find Death waiting with open arms 
for you at the bottom. As to the Inn 
itself, by now the gates are closed. 

“TI am going into this outer room to 
the telephone, to ring up Central and 
to ask for the despatch of a policeman 
to take you into custody.” 

I remained quict for a moment after 
this, hoping that threat of a policeman 
would induce her to speak. She wanted 
to say something—I could see that 
quite plainly. Words seemed to be 
trembling on her lips, and vet, so great 
was the terror which had her in its 
hold, she was unable to frame them. 

Slowly I walked in the direction of 
the door. As I reached it, there came 
to me again that same half-moaning 
cry. It flashed across my memory then 
where I had heard a sound like it be- 
fore. 

The recollection, with memories of 
falling, rustling leaves and crisp, frosty 
air, on a November day, in a field; had 
followed the pulling of the trigger of 
my gun—a rabbit cried so in its death 
throes. 

It made me pause and look round. 
The girl’s hand had gone up—a trem- 
bling hand—a movement which seemed 
to voice what her lips were unable to 
compass: an entreaty to me. 

Then the dumb spoke. The words 
found their way out, cloaked in a voice 
which was piteous by reason of the 
depth of intensity in it. She cried: 

“Don’t! Don’t! Stop! Oh, stop! 
lor God’s sake, hear me first! ” 

I halted as abruptly as kinemato- 
graphy pictures terminate. 


CHAPTER III. 
NEEDING MEDICAL AID. 


Cunrtosiry, of the unreserved kind, 
held me back: I was as full of it as I 
could well hold. 

When the girl called to me, I im- 
acined from the nature of her cry that 
that feeling of mine was on the point of 
heing satisfied. 


“Oh,” I said, coming round on my : 


heels, “ you had it in your mouth all the 
time! You have found your tongue at 
last?” 
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So speaking, I walked back toward 
her; getting close, looked into her eyes. 

A moment after I was feeling sorry I 
had done that: they made me feel 
ashamed of myself, of the tone of 
harshness ] had allowed to creep into 
my voice when addressing her. Her 
eyes were so gentle. 

“Come,” I said, shame inducing me 
to speak more kindly, “I suppose you 
are going to give me an explanation of 
vour presence here—aren’t you? ” 

“Ts it any use?” 

Although there was not a tear in 
her eye, sobbing almost choked her ut- 
terance—dry sobs of the throaty de- 
scription: really most unmanning 
things to which to listen. 

Perplexity made me raise my eye- 
brows; I had not expected an answer of 
that kind. 

“Any use!” For lack of words I 
took refuge in echo of hers; then 
added: “ Don’t you think I have a right 
to demand an explanation? ” 

“Oh, yes!” She answered as quickly 
as the plainly uprising lumps in her 
thtoat would allow. “ More than a 
right. I did not mean in that way: I 
meant was it any use—anything I could 
say—trying to convince you that I am 
not what you think me? Things look 
SO—so—so ” 

Then her voice filtered away—died 
down to silence; she remained looking 
at me blankly. It had been a long 
speech for a girl in her condition to 
make; the making of it told on her. 

She had to do fierce battle with the 
obstruction in her throat, and she was 
panting—almost breathless—by the 
time she reached the last disjointed 
words. Still, for all the pity that so 


unaccountably thrilled me, I could not 


resist saying: 

“What I think of you! What can I 
think of vou? You break into my 
private dwelling-place after sunset! 
There’s only one interpretation to put 
on such an act: vou might as well be 
wearing a label with the word ‘ burglar ” 
on it.” 

Her firm white throat was again the 
scene of a battle royal: Fear conquer- 
ing Distress. Then her voice was heard 
again. 

She brought both hands together, 
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and, clasping them as if in prayerful 
entreaty, she said: 

“ And yet it is not sq—oh, it is not 
so! I beg of you to believe me—I did 
not come here to rob you.” 

Despite the gravity of the situation, 
I could not help a little smile shaping 
on my lips. Seeing is believing. The 
girl had made straight far the bureau; 
had lighted the way thereto herself; 
had come prepared with matches. 

‘““Wpy are you here then?” I asked; 
adding sarcastically: “Is this part of 
your usual evening’s walk—a little ex- 
ercise ?” ; 

““T came,” she answered in a tone 
which showed her disapproval of the 
levity in the suggestion, “ for what was 
my own.” 

For a moment a thought existed that 
the girl had made a mistake and en- 
tered the wrong suite of rooms. A wel- 
come thought because it cleared her of 
guilt. 

But its sojourn was temporary; was 
ousted by another reflection: how un- 
likely it would be for the adjoining 
chambers to have locks similar to those 
on my own doors! 

Such a coincidence might exist with 
one lock, but to expect it to do so with 
two was stretching the long arm too 
far. 

The girl had first opened the outer 
door and then the inner one. Recollec- 
tion of that—the manner of her entry 
—made me say: 

“ You seem rather expert in the use 
of skeleton keys. Due to what? I[x- 
perience? It did not take you long to 
gain admission.” 

She looked at me, her puckered-up 
brow showing misunderstanding. Then, 
apparently, Jight dawned on her—a 
hand went to the pocket of her dress. 

From it were drawn forth two keys, 
tied together with a piece of string. 

It was easy for me to recognize them 
in a moment: there was nothing skele- 
ton about them; they were actually 
such keys as I had on my bunch in my 
pocket at the very time! 

I was more bewildered than ever. Be- 
wildered? Well, it is scarcely an ade- 
quate description. 

“ Where did you get them? ” 

“It is a long story. The look on your 
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face almost prompts me to tell it you. 
In the hope, the faint hope, that, 
strange as it may sound, you may be- 
lieve what I say.” 

“I wouldn’t place too much re- 
liance on what you think you see on my 
face,” I answered, with a renewed at- 
tempt at grimness. “I’m as hard as 
nails if I think any one’s trying to get 
the best of me 

It was a silly specch, because it gave 
her an opportunity. our “if ” is the 
only peacemaker—much virtue in If. 
She caught at it as a drowning man 
might clutch at a straw. 

‘““Oh, believe me—I am not! 
not!” 

Fighting the desire in me to accord 
her credence; feeling how unutterably 
foolish would be such credulity, I said: 

“That remains to be seen. So far 
the weight of evidence is against you. 
Anyway, explanation of your presence 
here will clear the ground. How would 
it be if you started from that point?” 

“T will.” 

“IT suppose it is useless my saying 
that you might find truth more profit- 
able—better wearing—than the other 
article? You might think it expecting 
too much from you.” 

The girl’s eves flashed as she drew 
herself up proudly. Then, recollecting 
her position, shrinking back into her- 
self, she said: 

“‘T intend to speak the truth. As a 
matter of fact, I did not know you were 
here ” 

To have refrained from interruption 
would not have been in accord with hu- 
man nature. 

“Pray refrain from the obvious!” 

“TI happen to have come,” she con- 
tinued, “at a time, unfortunately for 
me——” 

“ But just as fortunately for me.” I 
interposed, “when I was on hand to 
receive you. Otherwise you would have 
robbed me.” 

“Oh, no! No! No!” 

She was so distressed at my suspicion 
of her, so vehement in expression of it, 
that I positively nearly hastened to 
sympathize! 

My feelings were running away with 
me—it was only by a superhuman effort 
that I was able to clap on the brake. 
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How thankful I was for the ability to 
pull myself up in time! 

“ Well,” I said, “ let me keep my own 
opinion about that. Anyway, you have 
not robbed me. ‘As I have not suffered 
any loss, I may be inclined—wrong as it 
is to do so—to let you run loose.” 

“You will!” She gasped out the 
words. “ You will let me go!” 

Tears found place in her eyes at last: 
relief—the thought of freedom— 
opened the sluice gates. 

But if the dry eyes had been discon- 
certing before, how about the wet ones 
now? The effect was such that I 
stumbled over the words of my answer: 

“Conditionally. I am not going to 
be fool enough to let you go leaving my 
curiosity unsatisfied. I need to know 
how you became possessed of those 
keys; how you knew I had anything 
here worth taking away?” 

“JT had no such intent.” 

Denial of what seemed manifest an- 
noyed me. I would much have pre- 
ferred the truth—bald as it might be. 

Had the girl thrown herself on my 
mercy, she would have been safe. As it 
was, I was irritated into saying: 

“Tam afraid if you travel on the 
lines of deceit, it will mean your find- 
ing a policeman at the terminus after 
all.” 

She broke down at that. The tears 
which had come with her relieved feel- 
ing served to illustrate the renewal of 
her grief. 

A woman’s tears have on me—I am 
a chicken-hearted, sensitive’ sort of 
beast—as melting an effect as the sun’s 
rays on snow. In the present instance 
I was impelled to say: 

“T don’t want to introduce the con- 
stable element—because I don’t want 
the trouble of attending a prosecution. 
It would have been different had I lost 
anything.” 

That was very weak of me; illustrates 
the fact that circumstances may arise 
in which any excuse is better than none. 
I continued: 

“ Now, tell me the truth, even if you 
don’t make a rule of it—let this occa- 
sion prove the exception. Tell me, hon- 
estly, how vou became possessed of 
those kevs? ” 

“ Through my father.” 
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“Oh!” I pricked up my ears. 
“ There’s a man in it, is there? In the 
background! He puts you forward, I 
suppose, in the hope that—as is hap- 
pening in the present instance—the 
man you are trying to rob_will have 
some sort of compassionate feeling for 
vou because you are a woman. Nice, 
brutal, skulking kind of cur your father 
must be! ” 

“Oh, don’t!” The words were wailed 
out; again there came to me memory of 
an autumn day; gun in hand I was 
watching the death agonies of a rabbit. 

“Don’t talk of him like that.” 

Some of the astonishment I felt 
found place in an ejaculation; because 
the anxiety about the father’s good 
name seemed greater than about her 
own safety. I wondered what she ex- 
pected me to say of a man who started 
his daughter out on a burglarious ex- 
pedition. 

Putting another question to her—re- 
peating it—I failed to elicit any an- 
swer. Her throat was as full of sobs as 
her eyes were full of tears. 

Then suddenly the choking noise she 
had been making ceased; she lay right 
back in the chair in which she had been 
sitting—in a dead faint. 

That was not to my liking. I had 
not had much experience of women and: 
their artifices. 

Yet instinct told me that this was not 
the sort of faint incidental, for in- 
stance, to a dance—not the kind for 
which a man’s supporting arm round 
the waist and a glass of champagne do 
wonders. 

The ‘girl was deathly pale. When I 
bent over her—thinking by touching to 
rouse her—I felt her hand: felt that it 
was horribly cold despite the excite- 
ment through which she had just gone. 
This was not unconsciousness of the 
ball-room type. 

Frightened more than a trifle by this, 
I felt for her pulse; had a difficulty in 

getting it. I thounght—hoped—I felt it 
beating. 

Then—a hand over her heart—I 
could make out only the very faintest 
throb. 

At that I got more frightened still. 
T do not know that I am hypersensitive, 
but certainly my nerves were in full dis- 
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cordance just then—jangling was not 
the word for them. 

All sorts of remedies of which I had 
heard—recommended for use on such 
occasions—jumbled in my memory. 
That it was the correct thing, under 
such circumstances, to loosen the things 
around a woman’s throat was promi- 
nent; I unbuttoned those at her neck 
to which I could get fingers. There was 
a carafe on a side table; I picked it up 
and sprinkled her face with water. 

Frightened? By now I was simply 
horribly frightened. 

Perhaps I am not a greater coward 
than my neighbors, but this particular 
lion had never crossed my path. I was 
frightened—that is, if a sinking sensa- 
tion at the heart is anything of a cri- 
terion. 

Really, my apprehensions were scri- 
ous—she was so still and quiet—that 
the girl was dead. 

Back flashed to my memory another 
thing I had heard: that it is best to 
lay a fainting woman flat on her back. 
No sooner the thought than I acted on 
it: started lifting the girl from her 
chair, with the intention of putting her 
on the floor. 

It seemed a hard, inhuman sort of 
thing to do, although there existed no 
reason for any feeling of softness on 
my part toward the girl. Still, as I 
picked her up I felt that to dump her 
down on the floor would be an act bor- 
dering on sheer callousness. 

The bedroom was adjoining; I car- 
ried her there and laid her on the bed. 
The only thing of which at the mo- 
ment I could think to revive her— 
ludicrous as it may sound—was burnt 
feathers. 

I had not a feather in the flat, save 
some quill pens, and they seemed too 
stubby to contain any reviving power. 

What next to do I did not know. 
Brandy in a bottle attracted my atten- 
tion; I poured some of it into a glass; 
tried to get a little of the spirit down 
the girl’s throat. 

It was a hopeless sort of task. Her 
teeth were clenched:so that it was im- 
possible to foree the edge of the glass 
between them; the brandy all went on 
the pillow. 

At my wits’ end what to do, I chafed 
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the palms of her hands—might as well 
have chafed the soles of her boots for 
all the effect it had. 

The throbbing of her heart was so 
faint that I was in mortal fear lest it 
should cease beating altogether. 

The minutes passed; quarter hours 
passed—a second and a third and a 
fourth—winding up with the striking 
of ten o’clock from the turret clock over 
the library of the Inn. 

One hour the girl had been lying on 
my bed in that unconscious condition! 
She might be growing worse and worse 
—delay might make her condition dan- 
gerous; might even raise the peril to 
the point of death itself. | 

My mind was made up; I would go 
out, and, regardless of the conse- 
quences, fetch in a doctor. 

The situation was too pregnant with 
dancer. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN PERIL OF HER LIFE. 


LEAVING the bedside, I went out into 
the hall to the hat rack. There I ex- 
changed my lounge jacket for an out- 
door coat and put on my hat. Then I 
went back to the room to take another 
hurried look at the girl lying there. 

She had not moved; seemed to be 
scarcely breathing. , 

I knew in my heart—a heart that 
was, metaphorically, in my mouth— 
that it was not a trick on her part. 
Yet as I left the bedroom I turned 
the key in the lock. 

Inside two or three minutes I had 
hurried out; was down the stairs; out 
of the building, out of the Inn. 

The lodge gates were closed; the 
porter had to open the wicket to allow 
me egress. I had no idea in which di- 
rection to seek for a doctor, and when, 
after turning to the right, I came out 
into. Gray’s Inn Road, I looked—un- 
successfully—right and left for -the 
usual sign: a red lamp. 

Ultimately I obtained directions 
from a policeman. Following them, I 
reached a house at the Holborn end of 
the road, on the door of which was a 
brass plate. 

It bore a name and description: “ Mr. 
Maynard, M. R. C. 8.” 
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A knock and I was adinitted to the 
doctor’s presence. 

I suppose I must have looked very 
seared. Anyway, the surgeon assumed 
me to be a patient needing prompt 
medical aid. 

Ile was at my side in a moment; had 
his fingers on my pulse before I could 
stop him, and said: 

“What have you been doing with 
yourself ? ” 

“Tt is what others have been doing 
with me.” 

A grim utterance—I could not help 
it—yet I was conscious of the absurdity 
of what I was saying even as I spoke. 

“Your pulse is in such a condition 
that ” 

It is not pleasant to feel yourself mis- 
understood. Somewhat impatiently I 
stopped him. 

“Tt is not about myself. I am not 
unwell. I want you to put on your hat 
and come with me—to some one else— 
if you will.” 

We dropped my hand. There came 
to his face the annoyed look which a 
man exhibits when he finds he has made 
a foolish mistake. He queried: 

“ Accident ? ” 

“N-no. Although, after all, I sup- 
pose I ought to call it so.” 

I said this to the accompaniment of 
a sickly smile—I had almost said laugh 
—whollvy incomprehensible to the sur- 
geon. He eyed me suspiciously, then 
questioned abruptly: 

“Far from here?” 

“In Gray’s Inn.” 

He had walked out into the hall-way ; 
had got on his hat bv that time; then he 
sald : 

“J am ready.” 

Evidently he was a man of few words. 
He spoke, too, with a promptness which 
accorded with his actions. 

“One moment.” 

So speaking, I made an cffort to 
swallow a lump which would come up 
in mv throat. 

“Before we go,” I continued, “ it is 
just as well—necessary—TI should ex- 
plain.” 

“ Tixplain away.” 

This promptitude of his got on my 
nerves. 

IIe was a_ short, aggressive man; 
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given to the utterance of sentences 
proportionate and. in keeping; had a 
way of ejecting them staccato fashion. 

Brevity inspires brevity. I felt my- 
self unconsciously dropping into his 
curt manner. 

“JT am a solicitor.” 

“ Yes—residing in the Inn?” 

“A woman—I should say a girl—a 
young girl came to my rooms to-night.” 

The tightening of his lips, which was 
plainly visible, did not augur well: 
created in me an unpleasant feeling. 

“ Don’t misunderstand me.” I spoke 
hurriedly, over anxiously perhaps. 
“ Pray don’t do that! ” 

“Tl try not to.” 

“She was a stranger to me.” 

ce Ah! a? 

It was as much as he could do to eject 
the word—his lips had tightened so. 
His scrutiny of me was of the keenest 
kind. 

** And she’s been taken very ill.” 

“The matter with her?” 

His voicing of the question was in a 
tone that sounded as if he were en- 
deavoring to run up the scale; was full, 
too, of interrogation points. 

“JT don’t know.” 

“In your rooms now?” 

*“Yes—I left her there.” 

“ Who’s looking after her? ” 

“Not a soul.” | 

“Very ill—and you left her there 
alone?” 

“ What was I todo? Don’t blame me. 
Think of the time of night. Besides, I 
had no one there but myself.” 

“ Which accounts for her visit ? ” 

That kindled my irritation. I blazed 
up at what was as much comment as 
question; I could not help it. 

Anger opening up the way, indigna- 
tion found vent. 

“Come!” I said, speaking hotly. 
“You have no scrap of right to think 
evil of me. Why should you—I have 
given you no cause? ” 

To my great astonishment he took off 
his hat; was hanging it up again be- 
fore I could get out the words: 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ Not going with you.” 

ce What! 4? 

“There are other doctors.” 
turned on his heel. “ Go to them.” 


He 
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“But why not you?” 

“TI don’t like ”—he spoke slowly and 
distinctly as he looked over his shoul- 
der—“ your style.” 

“ My style! Good Heaven! What on 
earth has that to do with an ailing girl ? 
You must be inhuman if you persist in 
behavior like this. True, I am agitated 
and look pallid.” 


Catching a glimpse of myself in the, 


mirror over the hall table, I was taken 
aback by the reflection. It was gross 
flattery to label such a color as I was 
wearing merely pallid. 

“ But that does not justify your re- 
fusal to come with me,” I continued, 
with increasing insistence. “ Surely 
there are duties attaching to your pro- 
fession. For all I know, the girl I have 
left in my rooms may be dying—dead.” 

He looked up at that in such a cu- 
rious way that he scemed to make notes 
of interrogation with his eyebrows. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed. 

“For all I know.” 

A moment of hesitation, then he 
walked to the rack again. Picking up 
his hat, he stood with:it in his hand, 
inquired: 

“ Anything more to say before we 
start? ” 

“ Only to tell you that I haven’t the 
very faintest idea who the girl is, or 
her name, or anything about her.” 

“Where did you pick her up?” 

Once again my blood turned hot and 
bubbled up; but not wanting him to 
take his hat off again, I kept it from 
boiling over. I restrained my indigna- 
tion sufficiently to answer quietly: 

“You are wrong in the impression 
you have formed. I didn’t pick her up 
at all. She came to my rooms of her 
own accord.” 

“To consult you, probably, on a 
legal matter?” Irritation in every word 
he uttered. “Is that what you would 
tell me? ” 

Once more I put a curb on that tem- 
per of mine, which struggled to arise 
and do battle with the doctor’s snecr. 
I answered: 

“Nothing of the sort. But there—I 
see it is hopeless to try to convince you. 
You have made up your mind; I won’t 
try to alter it; let it rest. But for the 
girl’s sake, let us lose no time.” 
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“This way.” 

His hand was on the door handle as 
he spoke. Following him out, I pointed 
the way we were to take, and with 
scarcely the exchange of a word we 
walked from his house to my chambers. 

We did not enter the Inn by the same 
gate through which I had made exit; 
the doctor’s house was nearer the other 
one. Having ascended the three flights 
of stairs, I put my key in the lock and 
opened the door. 

AAs I did so I paused and listened, 
half in a hope that I should hear move- 
ment from the neighborhood of the 
bedroom. 

Indeed, [I should not have been sorry 
had I heard the noise of some one en- 
deavoring to break out; but there came 
not a sound. 

“Tor what are you waiting?” in- 
quired the doctor. “TI understood you 
to say that the girl you have here was 
dying—might be dead.” 

His irritant voice quickened my 
movements. Thrusting the keys into 
my pocket, I walked in the direction of 
the bedroom door. 

In endeavoring to turn the key, 
which I had left in the lock, my hand 
trembled so that I knocked it out of 
its hole and it fell to the ground. 
Stooping and picking it up, I inserted it 
in the key-hole again. | 

“ Locked in!” The doctor’s voice; 
upturned intonation again. “ You keep 
prisoners in your chambers, do you? ” 

“T thought it better ” 

Then I paused. What was the use of 
trying to explain to this prejudiced 
man, one who was—for some inexplic- 
able reason—biased against me; who 


plainly considered everything I said to 


be prevarication or falsehood. 

Opening the door, I advanced quietly 
into the bedroom; the doctor was quick 
on my heels. As I stopped at the foot of 
the bed, he went round to the side of it. 

I{is first act was to put a hand on the 
girl’s brow; his next to circle her pulse 
with his fingers. As the height of its 
temperature and the feebleness of its 
heats struck him, he made a clicking 
sound with his tongue and teeth. 

“The matter?” I put the question 
shortly, eagerly, bending over the foot 
rail. “ What is the matter with her?” 
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He did not deign an answer. His 
economy of words was at times sheer 
brutality. 

“ Cold water.” He spoke in a curt 
tone, lacking courtesy to the point of 
offensiveness. “ Bring me some.” 

To run into the adjoining room was 
the work of a moment. I brought back 
with me the carafe and a glass. 

“A towel.” 

Obediently I snatched one off the rail 
upon which it was hanging. That the 
doctor soaked in the water and applied 
it to the girl’s forehead. Leaving it 
there, he walked to the mantel. 

From his breast pocket he drew a 
folding leather case, containing some 
tiny little bottles. Selecting one of 
them—holding it up between the light 
and himself—he from it carefully meas- 
ured ten drops into the glass. 

The liquid was of a bright green 
color; it sparkled in the light as the 
drops fell. He added very little water ; 
shook the glass round until the fluids 
mixed; then said: 

“A spoon.” 

I rushed ont, and in a moment had 
returned with what he required. 

He was standing by the bedside 
waiting for it with outstretched hand. 

Taking up some of the contents of 
the glass, he put a hand under the pil- 
low and raiséd the girl’s head. Then he 
managed by some means to get her 
mouth open; to pour one, two, and after 
a moment’s interval a third spoonful of 
the mixture down her throat. 

The doctor seemed satisfied with the 
swallowing. He let the pillow go back 
into its place and the girl’s head rest 
as before. 

As we stood there watching her, I 
made another attempt: 

“* Well, doctor, what is it? ” 

At the sound of my voice he turned 
round; from between his half-closed 
evelids he looked at me. Then he said 
slowly: 

“You ought to have followed the 
medical instead of the leval profession.” 

“What do you mean?” 

A shrug of his shoulders; an expres- 
sive raising of his eyebrows as he an- 
swered : 

“You diagnosed this case so well.” 

F was not in a state of mind to find 
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any interest in enigmas—and his re- 
mark seemed full of them. Again I 
asked: 

‘How do you mean?” 

“The girl is dying.” 


CHAPTER V. 
UNDER THE SWORD OF DAMOCLBES. 


WHETHER the doctor said what he 
did to frighten me, I do not know—I 
mcline to a suspicion that that was the 
object. He thought, possibly, to there- 
by elicit from me what he would have 

called the cruth. 

Anyway, the girl did not aie. But as 
he stood w atching her, she seemed as 
calm as death itself. 

Her serenity was supreme; she was 
as motionless under the doctor’s care 
as she had been under mine. 

It was appalling to me: that watch- 
ing, waiting, solemn silence. In my 
overwrought, excited condition—much 
as I disliked asking any question—I 
blurted out: 

“ What shall we do?” 

He turned his eyes from his patient 
for a moment. Fixed them on me as, 
with an emphasis on the first word, he 
echoed: 

“ We do! I should speak in the sin- 
gular if I were you.” 

There was such grimness about the 
response, such vicious emphasis on the 
distinction, that I asked his meaning. 

“So far as I am personally con- 
cerned,” he answered coolly, “I am in 
no doubt; I quite understand what I 
shall do.” 

So amazed was I at this that I could 
only look at him in my astonishment. 
Indeed, so intense was the feeling that 
I almost gasped: so wholly incompre- 
hensible, yet plainly significant, was the 
tone in his voice. 

“ What shall you do, then? ” I asked. 
* Tell me.” 

As he remained silent I repeated my 
question: 

“ What shall you do? ” 

“That altogether depends—on what 
happens during the next half hour.” 

It was not difficult to understand 
that he had administered a restorative 
‘of a powerful description; I gathered 
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that from the care with which he had 
counted the drops. 

His efforts were no doubt directed to 
a rallying of the vital energies and 
causing the girl’s return to conscious- 
ness. . 

Putting that belief into words, I was 
met by the reply, ungraciously uttered: 

“T hope so.” 


Again there was such significance in » 


the tone in which he spoke—despite its 
seeming callousness—that I cried ex- 
citedly : 

“Hope! It is not the word for it! I 
pray—pray with all my heart and soul 
that she will recover—and speedily.” 

“T quite understand your anxiety.” 

What there was about me to arouse 
the doctor’s animosity was a fathomless 
mystery. To me, his manner was of 
that aggressive kind which arouses an- 
tagonism. 

Unfortunately, I am cast in that 
mold; am prone to kick against the 
pricks: hence the undercurrent of hos- 
tility in my wonder. 

It was so evident that he discredited 
every word I uttered; wrongly con- 
strued my every act; put his own con- 
struction upon the facts before him re- 
gardless of any other possible version. 

Possibly he was influenced by what he 
read in my face: fright. There is no 
shadow of doubt that it was displayed 
there—large sized. That being so, he 
might imagine that I feared discovery 
of some offense or perhaps crime. 

But the basis of my alarm was other 
than he supposed. What I did fear 
was that if the girl died without com- 
ing to her senses and disclosing the mo- 
tive which had brought her there, I 
might find myself in a position of great 
unpleasantness! A situation bordering 
on positive danger. 

The girl’s name and address were un- 
known to me. The more I thought over 
the strangeness of her ingress that 
night—entrance of my chambers by 
means of keys that fitted the locks—the 
more clearly I realized how difficult it 
would be to convince any one to whom 
I might tell the story that it was a 
truthful one. 

Mendacity was written right across 
the face of it: truth confirming un- 
truth. 
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As we stood by the bedside watching 
the unconscious girl—the doctor occa- | 
jionally zeferring to his watch and 
counting off the stipulated thirty min- 
utes—the suspense became almost in- 
tolerable. 

Foreseeing the possibility, the hor- 
rible possibility, of the girl’s death, I 
thought it well to essay the making of 
a friend of him—of this man who had 
taken so marked a disiike to me. It 
looked a herculean task, and, as it 
shaped, it became hopelessly beyond my 
strength. 

“ Things are quieter now, doctor,” I 
began. “Your being here greatly re- 
lieves my anxiety. I am not so excited 
as I was.” 

He looked up searchingly; the lie I - 
was telling must have been palpable. 
Although trying to force myself into 
coolness in talking, I was even more 
agitated than before. 

Deep rooted in my mind was the hor- 
rible idea that the girl would die: an 
idea of the doctor’s planting. 

“TI want to tell you, doctor,” I con- 
tinued, “how it is that you find this 
girl here.” 

“ Locked in your room! ” 

“Yes. I am well aware of the con- 
struction it would be possible for a sus- 
picious mind. to place on that founda- 
tion.” 

“ Suspicious! ” 

His eyebrows went up again in that 
peculiar, pertinent, interrogative way 
of his. I don’t know that facial ex- 
pression could be more _ irritatingly 
shaped. 

“T want to explain.” 

_ “It should prove interesting hear- 
ing.” 

There was a warning in his tone 
which I disregarded. Had all my wits 
been about me, I should have realized 
the hopeless nature of my efforts. As 
it was, I struggled on with my attempt 
to convince him. 

“She came here to-night,” I per- 
severed, “voluntarily. I never before 
3zaw ‘er, here or elsewhere, in my life. 
She came here and entered these rooms 
without any invitation from me of any 
kind.” 

The cynical smile of disbelief which 
slowly came crecping round the doctor’s 
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lips was not unobserved by me. He 
said : 

“ You will be telling me next that she 
put a key in the lock and opened your 
door!” 

“Yes!” I responded eagerly; the 
truthfulness of his words concealed the 
sarcasm contained in them. “ That is 
exactly what she did.” | 

The doctor laughed outright at that. 
Not a loud, but a low, mocking laugh. 

I mention it because it was more im- 
pressive, more cutting, more openly in- 
sulting, than any words he could have 
framed. To a direct accusation 1 could 
have opposed a denial, but a sneering 
laugh offered no front for a counter- 
charge. 

« Listen to me!” 

[s spoke desperately; in as command- 
ing a tone as I could assume. He put up 
his hand—the hard, impassive look had 
come back to his face—and stopped me. 

“My good man,” he said, “take my 
advice-—don’t open your mouth again.” 

ce Why ? 33 

“ Because if you do. you cannot fail 
to put your foot in it.” 

“But think! It is only just that I 
should have the opportunity of expla- 
nation—what will be the outcome of 
this affair?” 

“Tt is not for me to say.” 

* Let me tell vou > 

Then his cold ineredwity checked the 
desire. I came to a stop. Thinking me 
about to continue, he said: 

“Don’t attempt to deceive me 

“Tf onty——” 

“Pray stop. It is useless; you are 
only wasting your breath and time.” 

Silence ensued. I realized then how 
hopeless it would be to say another 
word. Sinking into a chair, I buried my 
face In my hands, 

Before the expiration of the half 
hour—the critical time fixed bv the 
doctor—there as a slight, very slight, 
almost imperceptible, trembling of the 
cirl’s lips: a fluttering sort of sich came 
from them. 

My heart gave a bound—was she 
coming hack to life? The doctor was 
bending over her in a moment. 

“Come! You are better now, aren’t 
you?” 

The question was put in a tone to- 
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tally at variance with the one in which 
he addressed me. There was not lack- 
ing kindness in his disposition, after all. 

The voice seemed to wake the girl 
as from a sleep. She started up, but 
weakness caused her to fall back. Her 
eyes remained open, though, and she 
looked round in astonishment. 

First at the doctor, whom she did 
not recognize; then her roving eyes 
came to rest on me. As they did so she 
shuddered. 

I started up at that. The injustice, 
the unwarrantableness, of that move- 
ment of hers, horrified me. I feared, 
too, the interpretation the doctor might 
put on it. 

I had done nothing to make her shud- 
der; when it had actually been in my 
power to lock her up, I had scarcely 
even used a really harsh word to her. 

“You are better?” I said, bending 
forward cagerly. ‘ You went off into a 
faint and——” 

The girl—in so far as she was able 
to do so—shrank away. In a moment 
the doctor acted; the significance of the 
girl’s movement was not lost on him. 

His stern voice, and the stern look on 
his face as he turned to address me, 
acted as a curb. 


“Sit down,” he said in a low, com- 
pelling voice; “don’t talk. Don’t 


frighten the girl.” 

“Irighten her! I?” 

But he paid no more attention to my 
expostulation than if I had been a flv 
buzzingly protesting at capture. Once 
again his fingers were at the girl’s wrist, 
and now, with his stethoscope, he was 
listening to her breathing. 

Something about the “girl's heart or 
pulse prompted him to resort again to 
his pocket medicine case. W ith quick, 
snre movements, he poured from a tiny 
vial; partly filling the glass with water, 
he gave the girl to drink. Slowly she 
swallowed it all. 

“Try and go to sleep, little woman, 
will you? Don’t talk—now. Don’t ask 
questions—now. I will see you come to 
no harm.” 

Under the kindness with which he 
spoke there lav a tone of command. 
That, as effectually perhaps as his drug, 
induced the girl to close her eyes. 

The unconsciousness into which she 
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fell was of a different. kind from her 
previous insensibility; it was evident 
she was sleeping now. Her breath came 
and went more easily, with the calmness 
and regularity coincident with natural 
slumber. . 

With a quietness of footfall bred of 
the sick chamber, the doctor walked 
from the room; then beckoned me to 
follow him. I did so on tiptoe and 
closed the door after me. 

We stood in what was my own sitting- 
room. Bearing in mind the failure of 
my attempted explanation, I waited for 
my enemy—so only I could regard him 
—to speak first. / 

“ She is sleeping now,” he said. “The 
effect of that drug I have given her 
will be that she will probably sleep 
during the whole night.” 

ce Yes.’’ 

“The girl has undergone some ex- 
traordinary, terrible excitement. I 
don’t know what it is; I don’t expect 
you to tell me.” 

“Tf I knew, doctor ”? 

I began impulsively, but words failed 
me once again. He had his hand up in 
that authoritative way of his; it 
checked my utterance. 

“Don’t talk. I have told you not to; 
I don’t want to hear anything more 
from you.” 

“You are hard! Hard as ” 

He wholly ignored my interruption 
—which was partly in the nature of a 
plea—and, carrying on his own train of 
thought, continued: 

“What relationship exists between 
vou and that girl is no business of 
mine.” 

“T never saw her before to-night!” 

Had I addressed myself to the wall, 
the result would have been the same— 
for all the attention my remark ex- 
cited. 

“It is right that you should know 
that she has been nearer death this 
night than she has probably ever becn 
in her life.” 

“TI feared she must be very ill—I 
told you so when ” 

“ Had she died, it is not for me to 
say what would have happened to you.” 

“To me? ” 

“ At one time—during the first half 
hour of my visit here—I thought she 
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was dying; that when the half-hour had 
passed she would be dead.” 

“ Horrible! ” 

“Tt is lucky for her—perhaps lucky 
for you—that her constitution is a nat- 
urally strong and vigorous one, or she 
would never have come out of that 
death-like swoon. It was her youth 
that fought for her.” 

“There is no danger now?” 

IT asked that question with a faint 
sigh of relief; it twas plain to foresce 
the reply. 

“None. That has passed. Recovery 
will be slow, but, given careful treat- 
ment, there is no reason why it should 
not be sure.” 

“ And she will wake up?” 

“ Perhaps in a dozen hours’ time—I 
have given her a strong narcotic. It is 
rest, complete rest—not so much phys- 
ical as mental—that she requires now.” 

“ And then? ” 

“She will be as weak as a rat—her 
physical forces at the mercy of her 
nervous exhaustion.” 

“For which I am in no way respon- 
sible.” 

“As you choose to look at it! Any- 
way, the excitement through which she 
has passed is the proximate cause.” 

No doubt the doctor thought I 
ought to have expressed some sort of 
sympathy. But I remembered that she 
was, after all, a female burglar. The 
excitement through which she _ had 
passed was of her own creation. 

His next question was one I was un- 
able to answer. 

What do you propose to do?” 

What indeed! What could I possibly 
do? Noting my silence, he added: 

“You must keep her here!” 

The complications so plainly likely to 
arise from such a course made me 
prompt enough in my answer when he 
sald that. 

“Keep her here! How can I? Im- 
possible!” 

That hard smile came to his lips 
again; he said gravely: 

“Speaking as a medical man only ” 
—he emphasized the lmitation— I 
should advise you, I may say warn you, 
not to have her moved anyway for the 
next two or three days. If you like, I 
will send you in a nurse.” 
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“A nurse! Surely there is no need 
for that! Think—l am here living in 
rooms by myself. What a scandal there 
would be if this leaked out—the girl’s 
presence under my roof.” 

“Oh! A seandal! 

He uttered the words with a world 
of contempt in his voice. Rose to his 
feet, in token of his intention to ter- 
minate the interview. 

“ Of course it is not for me,” he con- 
tinued severely, “to see that you carry 
out my instructions. In giving them 
my duty i is fulfilled. But I have warned 
you. The consequences of any neglect 
will be on vour head.” 

“T wish—oh, I wish I knew what was 
best.” ° 

“ As I have said, I have no knowledge 
of the relationship existing between you 
and the girl—you don’t tell me.” 

“Tell you, doctor! .Whai can I tell 
you—that you will believe?” 

“The truth.” 

“JT have told you that—triecd to tell 
you—and you refuse to listen. You 
prefer drawing your own inferences.” 

Ce Ah! 39 . 

“T never set eyes on the girl till to- 
night—never spoke with her before. 
She walked uninvited into mv rooms.” 

He paused in front of me. Looked 
me straight in the face and said: 

“Tell me now—I am curious—do I 
look a very large-sized fool? ” 

“On the contrary.” 

“Then at the bottom of this assumed 
simplicity of yours, there must lie a 
desire to insult my intelligence! ” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because you could not ppssibly ex- 
pect any sane man to give a moment's 
eredence to so absurd a story as the 
one you shape.” 

“You won’t believe it?” 

“ Believe it! What you have told 
me?” He laughed shortly—scornfully. 
“Not for the smallest fraction of a 
second! ” 

It was incomprehensible to me, this 
disbelief of his. The truth seemed to 
me as palpable as if it were emblazoned 
on the walls; as clear as the Jight of day 
itself. In despair I cried: 

“ What am I to do?” 

“T have given you my advice, my 
warning. It is for you to take er dis- 
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regard it, as you think fit. The latter, 
at your peril.” 

“The question of the nurse,” I said. 
“Let us leave it, anyway, till the 
morning. You say the girl is not likely 
to wake during the whole night? Will 
you come in the morning first thing, 
and then whatever you tell me to do I 
will do.” ° 

* And during the night?” 

“Oh, PH watch by her bedside, doc- 
tor, faithfully, I promise you.” 

“And if she wakes and finds you 
there, perhaps—who knows ?—1i 
iear of you 

“Fear of me, doctor! She will have 
none! I can reassure her, believe me.” 

He looked at me doubtingly; but evi- 
dently his confidence in the efficacy of 
the sleeping draft was a guarantee 
against his distrust of myself. 

“What a horrible, horrible thing it 
is,’ I cried, “‘ that I can’t convince you. 
And I admit that you have good 
grounds for your want of belief. That 
is what makes it more terrible for mc: 
this hopeless misunderstanding.” 

‘““] don’t think I misunderstand! ” 

“1 know you don’t think so, doctor 
that is just the awful part of it. Be- 
cause if vou don’t believe my story, who 
will?” 

‘* Not a living soul, I should imagine 
—outside a lunatic asylum.” 

“JT won't again essay the hopeless 
task of convincing you that I am not 
what you think I am ”? 

“ That’s sensible!” 

‘Only give me your assurance that 
you will come in the morning—the first 
thing.” 

“T can promise that.” 

* If you order a nurse then, your in- 
structions shall be carried out. One 
shall be got, regardless of the conse- 
auences to myself.” 

“Good! On those conditions I will 
continue to attend the case.” 

He walked to the door. 1 opened it 
for him. and, disregarding my out- 
stretched hand, he said—or snapped: 

“ Good-night.” 

So he passed out and away. . 

I stood there holding the door open, 
listening to his footsteps descending 
the stairs until they died away in the 
distance as he walked briskly along 
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the pavement in the direction of the 
porter’s lodge—it was so still in the 
Inn at that hour. 

There came faintly to me the sound 
of the clang of the gate: the porter 
had let him out. 
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Then I shut the door, and was alone. 
Alone in the chamber:, with my myste- 
rious Visitor sleeping on the bed. 

Alone, too, with my herrible fears. 
What was to be the outcome of this 
mysterious dilemma ? 


(To be continued.) 


The Sidetracking of Bad Luck. 


BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 


A trip to the station in a new turnout, and the masked perils that lined the way. 


[TRE lamp-chimney broke with a 
sharp crack. 

* Bless us and save us!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Pomeroy, rather in dismay than 
in supplication. “ That’s the third day 
the chimney to that lamp has done that 
very identical thing—an’ at four in the 
afternoon! If that don’t mean bad 
luck, then I miss my guess. It stan’s to 
reason it must mean something.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy cleared away the wreck 
and sat down to her sewing again, a 
frown on her brow; but immediately 
she arose and looked out at the door. 

“ Robert,” she called to a young man 
who was backing a restive horse into 
the shafts of a new buggy, “’f I was 
you I wouldn’t go this evenin’.” 

“ Why not?” asked Robert easily, go- 
ing on with his work. “ Easy, there, 
Sultan—easy, now! Come on back— 
you’ve got to do it, so you might as well 
be at it. What’s the matter about go- 
ing, mother? ” 

“'The’s goin’ to be bad luck o’ some 
kind,” said Mrs. Pomeroy, shading her 
eyes with her hand. “ Three days hand- 
runnin’ the lamp’s been settin’ on the 
chimney-piece just as peaceful as it 
could be, an’ all at once the chimney’s 
broke with a snap that ’ud nigh about 
skeer a body to death—an’ jest about 
the same time o’ day, every time. 
S’pose you stay at home, Robert. 
*Tain’t right to fly into the face o’ 
Providence.” 

“Don’t blame Providence, mother— 
blame the man that sells you the lamp- 
chimneys,” said Robert, buckling the 
harness deftly. “ You don’t suppose I’d 
miss the chance of driving to the train 
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on Saturday evening when | have a new 
horse and buggy?” 

“ You always was hard-headed, Rob- 
ert,” fretted Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘“ That 
horse ain’t to be trusted, I know that. 
Look at his ears this minute, stuck for- 
rerd like they was on sticks, lookin’ for 
somethin’ to skeer at. If vow’re boun’ 
to go, Robert. I’m comin’, too. You 
can jest wait—it won’t take me a min- 
ute to put on another skirt and smooth 
my hair a little.” 

And a few moments later Mrs. Pome- 
roy issued forth in her best bonnet and 
skirt, with a silk mantilla that had 
been part of her wedding outfit conceal- 
ing the fact that she did not have on 
her best waist. 

“The best one’s lined an’ stiff in the 
neck,” she explained, “ an’ I can’t bear 
to be stiff-necked. Hold on to that crit- 
ter’s head, Robert. I'l] climb in by my- 
self—all 1 want is for you to hold on to 
him. There, now if he starts to run I 
shall rab the lines, an’ vou may as well 
make up vour mind to that.” 

And Robert looked proudly over the 
new horse and buggy as Sultan threw 
up his head and started off with a jerk 
that made Mrs. Pomeroy feel of her 
neck anxiously with both hands. 

As the three or four miles melted 
away, and as Mrs. Pomeroy saw people 
glancing admiringly at Robert’s new 
turnout, she began to feel easier in her 
mind, and bv the time Sultan turned 
into the white road that led up to the 
pretty little country station, she was 
prepared to be envied by all beholders. 

There was not a girl in the country 
who would not have been glad to be 
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riding by the side of handsome Robert 
Pomeroy, who was there taking his old 
mother out driving—the mother who 
had worked for him and educated him 
and given him a profession. 

Well, he was worth it all—if only he 
did not spoil it by some foolishness, as 
young men did sometimes. And Mrs. 
Pomeroy thought of the one girl on 
whom she had fixed her heart, and 
sighed. 

Sultan had already been tested as to 
his views on trains, so when they heard 
the whistle afar off they drew up at 
the opposite side of the station, among 
the carriages from the summer hotel, 
and waited. 

“ The women at the hotel are here to 
meet their husbands,” said Mrs. Pome- 
roy. “ Dear, dear, it looks like they 
might stand it in the city as well as 
their husbands do, an’ them workin’ 
day in an’ day out in their stuffy offi- 
ces—an’ the way the married women 
carries on is scandalous—you necdn’t 
tell me! 

“ You reckon I would ever have con- 
ducted myself that way while your 
father was livin’ walkin’ an’ talkin’ 
an’ dancin’ an’ prancin’ with other 
men at all hours of the night? No, in- 
deed—I hope I knew my duty better ’n 
that. There’s Mr. Carret—his wife 
didn’t come—she’s sent the children an’ 
the nurse. Now, whatever was the rea- 
son she didn’t come? She ain’t sick, for 
I saw her out drivin’ this very mornin’.” 

‘Upon my word, mother, you are 
getting to talk scandal,” said Robert, 
laughing as he leaned back and flicked 
the shaft idly. “ What can you expect 
of my morals if you go on that way?” 

“That’s all right,’ asserted Mrs. 
Pomeroy warmly. “ Women should re- 
member their husbands—it’s bad 
enough for them to be away off here, 
spendin’ money like water, without 
dancin’ an’ flirtin? from mornin’ till 
night. However, it ain’t none o’ my 
coneern—but I tell ve right now, Rob- 
ert, when you git married, don’t ye send 
your wife to board at no summer hotel 
while you go on workin’. 

“-Tain’t likely Millie Regent would 
be one to act that way—an’ she’s a 
mighty nice girl—an’ pretty, too. You 
might bring her out ridin’, Robert, now 
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that you’ve got your new rig—you know 
you always said you was ashamed 0’ 
that old one.” 

Robert went on flicking the shaft 
composedly, but his face reddened. 
Perhaps he was very willing to find a 
change of subject, as he did when he 
discovered that all the carriages had 
driven away with their laughing, chat- 
tering loads, and that a young woman 
was standing alone on the platform, 
glancing in his direction. 

“No, he didn’t come,” she said with 
a smile when her eyes met his. 

Her smile was a very attractive one. 
Robert sprang down and stood beside 
her. His hat was in his hand, and he 
was very pleasant to look upon, as his 
mother all at once acknowledged to 
herself with trepidation, while she was 
frowning portentously at his talking 
so familiarly with that dancing, prom- 
enading, flirting Mrs. Lightwood. 

“ Tm so cross about Ed not coming,” 
said Mrs. Lightwood, pouting childishly 
and looking uncommonly pretty. “I 
walked all the way over here—walked, 
fancy !—so that he and I could have the 
stroll back through the woods—and 
now ” 

“T will drive you back to the hotel,” 
said Robert eagerly. “ Mother can 
make room for you, I am sure.” 

“Oh, isn’t that lovely?” cried Mrs. 
Lightwood. “ But I am sure I would 
crowd your poor mother dreadfully. 
Maybe she would prefer waiting until 
you could take me over there and drive 
back—she could sit in the station until 
you returned, you know.” 

Mrs. Lightwood was so sweet and 
thoughtful that Robert found her quite 
adorable. | 

Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Pome- 
roy proved intractable. _ 

‘“T don’t mind bein’ crowded,” she 
said dryly. “I reckon Ill jest stay in 
the buggy.” 

No, Mrs. Lightwood’s pretty shoul- 
ders did not shrug under their filmy 
white covering—Robert must have 
dreamed it—but he felt ill at ease as he 
handed her into the carriage. 

“Y’m sure Mrs. Pomeroy must be 
wretchedly uncomfortable,” = Mrs. 
Lightwood said sweetly. “Of course I 
don't mind it—I am used to it—and I 
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can soon get the twist out of my back— 
and anyhow, I’ll have nothing else to 
do for the next week but to get over it. 
Such a lonely life as I have at that hotel 
—away from my husband all the time 
—and those are such frivolous people 
at the place.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy looked particularly 
grim; but Robert’s eyes were on the fair 
speaker, who wore the air of a martyr. 

“It must be lonely,” said Robert 
sympathetically. 

He was profoundly sorry his mother 
had come. He could have said some- 
thing very beautiful if he had been 
alone with Mrs. Lightwood, whereas, 
with that grim old face beside him, it 
was impossible. 

“Oh, it is dreadful,” sighed Mrs. 
Lightwood, her long black lashes 
drooping g#gainst the soft curve of her 
cheek. “ If it were not that my health 
goes all to pieces in the city—and Ed 
simply forces me to come away—and, of 
course, I never mention to him how it 
really is—he thinks I am having a per- 
fectly lovely time—dear old Ed! 

“But to be so alone, and I know 
there are some lovely people in the 
country around here—and do you 
know, they never come to see any of 
us? You are the only country people 
I have ever met—and it was only by 
the merest chance, you know ” 

“JT am sure I would be delighted to 
call,” said Robert, his face reddening 
with pleasure. 

“Oh, that would be simply lovely!” 
cried Mrs. Lightwood, growing more 
childlike every moment. “ And _ per- 
haps you would let me spend the dav at 
your house sometimes—and give me a 
real country dinner! Do you know that 
they give us refrigerated eggs to eat at 
the hotel? Do you mind if I lean on 
you a little—there 1s a twist in my 
back. _ 

“ There—that’s so much more com- 
fortable. What a pretty horse you have 
—and this is the nicest little buggy! 
I do love driving—but I so seldom have 
an opportunity, being away from Ed all 
the time.” 

“Tf you would like—if you didn’t 
mind,” stammered Robert, “I would 
be pleased to come up and take you out 
driving very often.” 
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“How de——” Mrs. Lightwood was 
beginning, when Mrs. Pomeroy inter- 
rupted. 

“ How can you be so inconsiderate, 
Robert?” she asked with a dry ex- 
plicitness that: struck cold to his inmost 
being. ‘“ Of course you couldn’t let no 
lady drive that horse alone, an* of 
course you couldn’t go drivin’ with 
Mis’ Lightwood. As she was jes’ goin’ 
to remark, people do talk so about a 
hotel! ” 

“ How I love this old woman!” was 
what Mrs. Lightwood told herself; but 
what she said aloud was: “ No, I wasn’t 
going to remark that, but it is true, and 
it’s so kind of your mother to remind 
me of it. Ed says that’s my chief diffi- 
culty—I’m so young and thoughtless. 
But I’m sure there could be no diffi- 
culty if you and your mother both came 
to take me out driving—could there, 
now ?—and we could get the twist out 
of our backs by deerces. 

“Here we are at the hotel—and you 
are both to comé in with me, if only 
for a little while. There is the nicest 
old lady here, Mrs. Pomeroy—you make 
me think of her so much, and I am dy- 
ing for you to meet her. Do come in, 
now—she’s sitting out there on the 
porch.” 

Robert was already assisting Mrs. 
Lightwood to the ground. His face 
was flushed and eager, and he took his 
mother’s arm with intention. 

“We'll go in for a little while,” he 
said; and the best bonnet and the best 
skirt proceeded up the walk, wholly in- 
different to the fact that the mantilla 


-was turned up on one shoulder, betray- 


ing the presence of the second-best 
waist. 

Mrs. Pomeroy found herself intro- 
duced to the nicest old lady, who was 
knitting a white shawl by the fading 
light; and the nicest old lady imme- 
diately launched forth on an account 
of a family of Pomeroys she had known 
in quite another part of the United 
States; and though Mrs. Pomeroy dis- 
claimed any connection, the nicest old 
lady remembered that one of the 
brothers of this family had suddenly 
disappeared, many years ago, after a 
scandal of some kind, she couldn’t re- 
eall what, and maybe it wasn’t true any- 
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how, and she had no doubt that this lost 
brother was the head of Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
family. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was not heeding the 
genealogy of the Pomeroys to any g ‘areat 
extent. Her eyes were fastened on two 
figures that were strolling slowly along 
the paths, and gradually disappearing 
in the direction of a grove where the 
twilight shadows were falling. 

“ Lover’s Lane, eh?” she said grimly 
to herself. “Perhaps vou think I 
haven’t tramped over this place again 
an’ again in the winter time, when it 
was shet up. an’ don’t know every inch 
of it by heart! Lover’s Lane runs right 
catawampus acrost that grove, an’ when 
a woman gits my boy out there to make 
a fool o’ him, his mother’s goin’ to be 
on hand!” 

And when thcre was a break in the 
conversation, Mrs. Pomeroy rose smi- 
lingly. 

“ T’m sorry to leave,” she said, “ but 
it’s gettin’ late, an’ I must go an’ hunt 
up that sono mine. Maybe you'll come 
over an’ spen’ the day with me some- 
time, an’ we'll talk over the Pomeroys 
since the year one.” 

And Mrs. Pomeroy went down the 
broad steps and ont along the path, 
wearing a sintling face for the benefit 
of the hotel people she met. 


“Now, the Lord forgive me for 
lvin’,” she said to herself beneath the 


smile, “but I ain't goin’ to let nobody 
know.” 

Lover’s Late was shrouded in such 
deep shadows that she hesitated a mo- 
ment about plunging into it; and as she 
paused, looking around, she saw a man 
hastening across the grounds from a 
earriage which had just driven up to 
the side gate. 

“¢ Yello, Lightwood,” called another 
man, going to meet him. “ Miss the 
train?” 

“Yes.” he vrowled. “ Had to drive 
across—confounded nuisance. Seen 
anvthing o’ my wife?” 


Mrs. Pomeroy plunged wildly into 
Lover’s Lane and almost ran along it 


until her eyes, grown accustomed -to 
the darkness, fell upon two figures, one 
of them clad in white, sitting on a 
bench in the shadows. 

The old woman had .moved very 
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quietly over the soft earth. The white- 
clad figure was speaking. 

‘Oh, no, don’t say that to me!” she 
was murmuring pensively. “ You 
shouldm’t, you know—and besides, I 
know very well that you don’t mean it 
—you couldn’t mean it. What is there 
about me——” . 

“ Robert,” said the composed voice of 
an old woman, which caused two violent 
starts, ‘“‘it is time for us to be goin’ 
home. I see Mr. Lightwood has come 
—his wife will be wantin’ to be with 
him.” 

Mrs. Lightwood gave a little scream, 
and began to hurry along Lover’s Lane, 
but the others were close behind her. 
At the mouth of the Lane they met Mr. 
Lightwood, studiously polite. 

Before he could utter a word Mrs. 
Pomeroy held out her hand to Mrs. 
Lightwood and said blandlv: 

“Well, good-by, Mis’ Lightwood. 
Robert an’ me takes it mighty kind of 
you to show us aroun’ an’ be nice to 
two country people like us. An’ I’m so 
glad your husband come, after all. 1 
hate ‘to see people disappointed like 
that.” 

She caught Robert's arm and dragged 
him away; but it was one of those eve- 
nings when sounds carry far. 

“Trying to get another man to make 
a fool of himself, eh, Ethel?” asked 
Mr. Lightwood in a nasty tone. 

And then she laughed, slowly and 
wearily, not at all childishly. 

“Oh, well—one must amuse oneself 


somehow,” she said. 
* x * * 
Mrs. Pomeroy and Robert drove 


home in utter silence, and all the next 
morning passed in silence as well. But 
in the afternoon Mrs. Pomeroy saw 
with a quaking heart that Robert was 
putting Sultan into the shafts of the 
buggy. 

When the last strap was buckled he 
came in, and merely touched her 
smooth hair with his hand in passing. 
She had never taught Robert to be 
demonstrative, and this light touch on 
her hair made her heart leap. 

“ Mother,” he said, turning at the 
door, but not meeting her eyes, “ I am 
going to take Millie out driving—and 
I’m—ves, I’m going to see if I can’t get 
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the best girl in the land to promise to 
be my wife.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy wiped her eves, after 
the worst of the shock was over, and 
looked at the cloek, and at the peace- 
ful-looking lamp on the mantel, which 
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“You dare!” she breathed, shaking 
a nervous fist at the lamp. 

The clock ticked busily on. Four 
o'clock came and went, and nothing 
happened. Mrs. Peineroy sat down in 
the kitchen window to watch the bend 


sported a new chimney. of the read. 


THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


The man who lost his fortune, and the varying vicissitudes through which he passed in 
endeavoring to earn his bread. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JAMES MERRILL, of Chicago, who tells the story, loses his fortune through the treachery of those he 
trusted. He goes to New York and tries in vain to obtain a position, just as he has endeavored to do 
‘in his native city. In a boarding-house he falls in with one Jarvis, a yambler, who has rather peculiar 
views of honesty. But he treats Merriil white, and is indirectly the means of his obtaining a position with 
the Mutual Banking Refund Association, of which Peter Wilkins is at the head. Although Merrill does 
not quite understand all the methods of the concern, he consents to enter it, and his gentlemanly manners 
and ability as a letter writer contribute in big measure to the success of the enterprise. Merrill becomes 
a shining light in society, a feature in his life much encouraged by his partner, Wilkins, and when he 
announces his engagement to Marjorie Elsmere, the daughter of the president of the great Metropolis 


Bank, Wilkins’ delight is unbounded. 


About this time another get-rich-quick concern goes to the wall, but Wilkins declares this is only the 


just fate of an imitator. 


other side just before the affairs of the concern reach a crisis. 


He proposes extending their field of operation to London, und departs for the 


Merrill is arrested on a warrant sworn 


out by several dissatisfied depositors and then discovers that Wilkins has decamped with all the funds 
from the bank, leaving him to face jail and a very ugly condition of affairs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TWO YEARS IN SING SING. 


OT until I was lodged ina cell at the 

police station did I begin to real- 

ize the extent of the disaster that had 
befallen me. 

“Officer, this is an outrave on an 
honest man!” I said. * May I not have 
the privilege of sending to my friends 7” 

“ D’no,” answered the policeman. * I 
ain’t heard no request made to do it.” 

* But I would like to despatch a note 
to Mr. Elsmere, president of the Me- 
tropolis Bank.” 

“Friend of yours?” 

“ Certainly; my prospective father- 
in-law.” 

* Well—will he help ve out?” 

“Yes, he is very weaithy and promi- 
nent in financial circles. I wish I could 
get a letter to him at once.” 


a eee, 


* Well—er—Id have to do it on my 
own time. Is it worth anything? ” 

“Pll give you five dollars.” 

“All right. DH go in an hour.” 

I turned to my dreary cell, thinking 
that an hour or twe at the most would 
be the linit of mv disgrace. The eap- 
tain had shown no feeling of compas- 
sion, but berated me for stealing from 
the poor. 

In an hour the policeman returned 
with pencil and pad. I wrote to Mr. 
Ielsinere. telling hint where I was and 
explaining matters generally. 

It was late in the dav when the police- 
man came on duty again. 

“T gave Mr. Elsmere vour letter,” he 
said. 

“What did he say?” 

“Didn't say nothing. Just grunted.” 

““ But he has not come. Did he sav 
nothing at all?” 


*This story began in the December issue of THE ARGOSY, which will be matled to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
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“That’s what I said,” was the reply 
as he turned away. 

~My reflections were anything but 
pleasant. 

I did not believe that I was to be left 
without the support of Mr. Elsmere. I 
did not know how long I was to be kept 
in that cell. But I spent the night 
there. : 

The following morning I was taken 
before a magistrate and committed for 
trial. I offered to furnish cash bail, 
looking 1n vain for Mr. Elsmere. But 
the banker did not appear at the hear- 
ing. | 

“Your crime,” said the magistrate, 

‘is one that makes a man want to 
thrash you. I can think of no punish- 
ment great enough for such rogues as 
you.” 

“ But what have I done?” I asked. 
“T have injured no one. I have put 
money into the pockets of every inves- 
tor up to this time.” 

“It couldn’t last. It couldn't last. 
You are worse than a common thief, 
for he steals from the rich.” 

“T did not steal at all.” 

“Some people don’t call it that. 
Well, all I can do is to remand you for 
trial.” 

“ But have I no rights in this matter ? 
Can I not have my freedom to see what 
TI can do?” . 

He laughed. 

“Tt would not be difficult to see what 
you would do. Your partner is waiting 
for you somewhere with the boodle. 
We’ve got one of vou, and we’re going 
to keep that one.” 

“ But certainly I have the privilege 
to engage a lawyer.” 

“ Oh, anybody has that.” 

“Then send for John Chatterton, in 
the Arcade Building.” 


“You can do that from 
1.” 


Ludlow 
Street jay 

There was no lessening of the dis- 
grace and misery. I was marched off 
with a half dozen others and lodged in 
the celebrated prison. 

I was permitted to send for Chatter- 
ton, whom I had known for several 
months, and he soon reached me. 

“This is bad business, Merrill.” ‘he 
sald. 

“Bad! I should sav it was bad. But 
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what an outrage! I have committed no 
crime.” 

* No, but don’t you see—it was the 
way Wilkins skipped off. 'These schemes 
are in bad odor just now. We'll, pull 
you through all right. Don’t worry.” 

“YT want you to see Mr. Elsmere 
about this. He knows I was honest and 
conducting a fair business. His en- 
dorsement and support just now would 
be of value.” 

“Yes, I should say so. I will see him. 
I will arrange for your trial as soon as 
possible. Don’t worry. It will all come 
right.” 

Chatterton left me, and I lay on my 
bunk in a disconsolate mood. I was not 
now so confident that it would come out 
all right. 

Chatterton returned in the after- 
noon. 

“Say, what kind of a snoozer is old 
Elsmere?” he asked. “ Why, he acted 
as if he were insulted. Said he would 
have nothing to do with a fraud and a 
thief. Told me you deserved ten years 
in prison.” 

“My God! 
that?” 

“ That’s what he said.” - 

I stood and stared at him. I could 
not at once encompass the fact that I 
had been absolutely deserted by the best 
friend I had, or thought I had. 

“Did you see Miss Elsmere? ” 

“No. I went to the bank.” 

“Oh, my heavens! This is terrible! 
I must send her a letter.” 

“ Better not.” 

“é Why 7? as 

“Ww ont do any good. These people 
are rich, they are in society, and proud. 
While you were a successful financier 
you were all right. But Elsmere is not 
the kind of a man to interest himself 
in you now. Leave it to me. J’ll have 
you out of here before night.” 

But Mr. Chatterton did not have me 
out before night. I remained in the 
cell until mv trial. 

I shall not enter into the details of 
that trial. Those who read the New 
York papers will remember it. 

Editorials that were cruel, news items 
that were bitterly unjust, and letters 
from hundreds of people asking for my 
imprisonment, were published every 
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day. Men and women into whose pock- 
ets I had paid hundreds ‘of dollars’ 
profit howled for my punishment. 

Public sentiment took no note of any 
difference between Henderson, Wilkins, 
and me. I was caught, and the wrath 
that-should have been bestowed on Wil- 
kins was given to me. 

Chatterton had a hard row to hoe, 
but he did the best he could. Mr. Els- 
mere did not come to see me. I heard 
nothing from him or Marjorie. 

The trial judge was against me from 
the start. I explained my connection 


with the Association. Said that all the: 


money I owned should go to pay those 
who had demanded withdrawal. 

This was accepted, but none the less 
I was convicted of fraud and sentenced 
to two years in Sing Sing prison. 

Never will I forget the dull despair 
that settled on my heart when I heard 
these words. Truly, this was a bright 
ending of a career in finance. 

Not once had I thought of defraud- 
ing any person of a dollar. That some 
day the business would go up in smoke 
T had no doubt. But this sudden plunge 
from wealth and happiness and the love 
of a beautiful girl to a prison cell was 
wholly unlooked for. 

In sentencing me the judge delivered 
a speech on the dishonesty of my 
course. I had no opportunity to answer 
him. I was taken by a deputy sheriff 
and led away. 

The next day I was conveyed to Sing 
Sing, where they clad me in the prison 
garb, shaved my head, and placed me 
with the shoemakers. 

I am not going to dwell upon my life 
at Sing Sing. The degradation of it, 
the misery, the heart-breaking knowl- 
edge that Marjorie and her father 
thought me guilty, were almost more 
than I could hear. 

At first I was melancholy. But after 
a time I grew hardened. I associated 
with wretches who had committed all 
sorts of crimes. Their talk, when they 
found opportunity to speak, was ribald 
and showed the baseness of their lives. 

But what was I but human? It had 
its natural effect on me, and I grew to 
hate the world that had turned against 
me, 

I grew philosophical. Men who were 
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no more honest than I were conducting 


money producing enterprises without 
interference. Men lied and robbed, 
but in so scientific a manner that they 


were pillars of their churches. 


- I began to hate Mr. Elsmere. The re- 
vulsion of my nature became so com- 
plete that I began to ask myself why, if 
I was to become branded as a thief, I 
had not had the foresight to steal 
enough to make me rich when I was re- 
leased ? 

Instead of that I had signed orders 
for the sale of my horses and all other 
property, and the proceeds, with what 
I had in bank, were to go to the relief 
of the depositors, as far as they would 
reach. 

This is all Tam going to say about my 
life in Sing Sing. It was a period of de- 
gradation and misery. It changed me, 
it changed my whole existence, and the 
two years were long in passing. 

I shall take up my life again in the 
next chapter with my release. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BITTER DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“ HELLO, old sport! Glad to see you 
out again!” 

It was my first greeting upon fegain- 
ing my freedom. And the first person 
to greet me was Mr. Jarvis. 

But it was a different Mr. Jarvis 
than the one I had formerly known. He 
had grown somewhat stouter, but his 
clothing was seedy, and there was no 
jewelry in ev idence. 

“T’m glad to be free,” I answered. 

In truth, the sunlight, the fresh air, 
all of the earth I could see, seemed very 
good to me as I stepped from the pris- 
on door with the friendly words of the 
warden following his handshake. 

I, too, had changed. I had done con- 
siderable manual labor while in the 
prison, and my regular sleep, with my 
hearty appetite, had given me a rotund- 
ity of figure and an increased muscular 
power that I could not have acquired 
either during my life of ease or during 
my brief career as a financier. 

I had apparently won the esteem of 
the officials at the prison, for there was 
nothing in my nature to cause me to 
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transgress any of the rules. I simply 
pegged alone with the drudgery and 
waited for my time to expire. 

I received a rebate for good behavior, 
and therefore did not serve the entire 
two years to which I had been sen- 
teneed. 

Full of good health and a desire to 
rehabilitate myself in the- world, with 
about a hundred dollars I had earned 
making shoes, and a new suit of clothes, 
I felt that with my renewed energy and 
strength almost anything was possible. 

I had no desire to reénter the finan- 


cial field. I simply wished now to ob- - 


tain honorable employment where I 
could forget my dreams of power and 
the disgrace that had followed close 
upon them. 

“JT say, old man, you’ve improved a 
whole lot,” went on Jarvis. “ You've 
grown fat. By jove! Who'd ’a’ thought 
it. I didn’t.” 

“Why,” I said, “ 
prison ? ” 

Jarvis laughed. 

“ Oh, a couple of times or so. But I 
say, I’m glad to see you. You’ve grown 
prosperous looking. I came to mect you 
because I knew—from experience— 
that when a fellow gets out of Sing 
Sing he hasn’t got many friends. And 
then’s‘the time he needs one if he ever 
does.” 

“J thank you, Jarvis,” I said, 
touched by this thoughtfulness. « Shall 
we go at once to New York?” 

Sure. That's why I came. 
ried now.’ 

“ Married ? ” 

“Got the finest little wife in Man- 
hattan. Got a home, but it ain’t fine 
enough for the wife. You see, I’ve had 
had luck.” 

“ What has happened?” 

“Well, vou see there’s a prejudice 
against my business now, and things 
ain’t what they used to be. You don’t 
know the change in New York. Lord! 
If vou were convicted now the same as 
before, you’d get ten vears instead of 
two.” 

“Til take good care not to be con- 
victed again. T shall enter honest em- 
ploy ment as soon as I can.” 

Jarvis looked at me with an expres- 
sion of pity. 
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“Tord! You're innocent yet.” 

“To have always been innocent of a 
desire to do wrong. I should never 
have been convicted.” 

“That ain't what I mean. I mean 
you don’t understand. You can’t get 
honest employment.” 

I turned and stared at him. This 
view of the case had not occurred to me. 


‘jilere comes the tram,” he said. 
“Got vour ticket? Not Well, hurry 


up. Well talk in the smoker on the 
way down. I’ve vot a couple of good 
cigars. 

L purchased mv _ ticket, 
tered the smoking car. 

* You see,” said Jarvis as we lighted 
the cigars, “ vou ain't the same as be- 
fore. I’ve been through it and I know. 
You’re branded. Once in prison, no 
matter whether justly so or not, you 
are a prison bird. Oh, you may stare. 
It’s so, I tell you. But we'll talk that 
over later. Tell me how they used you.” 

“{ have nothing to complain about. 
I was treated very fairly.” 

Jarvis slapped his leg. 

“'That’s what I always said!” he ex- 
claimed. “These chumps who kick 
about their treatment always da some- 
thing to bring it on. I always found if 
you was decent thev'd he. But it ain’t 
no fun. What did vou do?” 

“ Made shoes.” 

“ Well, that’s as good as anything. I 
was in the laundry. That’s why my 
hands were always white.” 

In this strain we conversed on the 
way to New York, and I found myself 
almost wishing 1 was hack in Sing Sing. 
The prospect “of recovering an honor- 
able position in the world did not seem 
so near. 

Arriving in town. we went direct to 
Jarvis’ flat, where he introduced me to 
his wife and Vera 

He had marvied a widow, 
daughter Vera, about nineteen years of 
age. Vera was a pretty girl, and Mrs. 
Jarvis a comely matron. 

“T tell you, it’s a good thing to have 
a friend,” said Jarvis. “Take a man 
out of that place and set him down on 
Broadway and what is he? Even the 
kids revile hin. But this is vour home, 
old inan, till vou vet a better.” 

“Mr. Jarvis has told me about you,” 
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said Mrs. Jarvis. “I can understand 
your position. You were not to blame. 
But at that time there was such a ter- 
rible outcry against those financial 
schemes that somebody had to suffer. 
And no one has ever heard of Wilkins.” 

“Td like to meet him,” I said. ° I 
could get satisfaction for something.” 

“I'd like to thank him—with this,” 
said Jarvis, holding out his fist. 

We had supper, and Vera seemed to 
me a pleasant gurl. She was chatty, a 
trifle slangy, but withal witty and so- 
ciable. 

Jarvis gave ine a room, where I 
passed the night. The next morning I 
sat down and tried to plan. . 


“What you going to do first?” asked 
Jarvis. 
“T think I shall call on Mr. Elsmere 


and see what he advises.” 

“ You—you—say that 
gasped. 

“ Why, he cannot kill me. 
that I was innocent.” 

“Yes, he showed what he thought. 
I'd steer clear of him.” 

“But I must—I must know how-— 
Marjorie is.” 

All through the long months in the 
prison I had longed for a word froin 
Marjorie. But none had come. 

Jarvis wrangled, but I was obstinate. 

“Tf,” I said, “IT am to be an outeast, 
if this brand that has been unjustly put 
upon me is to ruin mv life, I will begin 
with him. I shall go to the Metropolis 
Bank.” 

“JT agree with Mr. Merrill, papa,” 
said Vera. “If Mr. Elsinere wishes to 
be just and charitable, he can do no 
more than assist Mr. Merrill to find a 
situation, even though it may not be 
one of trust.” 

I winced then. No longer was I to 
be considered worthy of confidence. 

I entered the bank building, and 
found a new man in the corridor. | 

“TY came to see Mr. Elsmere,” I said. 

“Right in there, sir,” he replied, 
pointing to the door I knew so well. 

I stepped to it, knocked gently, and 
opened it. 

A flood of red blood flamed into my 
cheeks, for there, standing near her 
father, was: Marjorie. Her mother sat 
but a few feet distant. 
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“ Marjorie!” I exclaimed. 

What a change had come over the 
beautiful girl. She was thinner and 
whiter, and a look of continual pain was 
in her eyes. 

At my word she turned and stood as 
if paralyzed. Her face grew ashen. She 
trembled from head to foot. 

Then with a ery like that of a 
wounded animal she placed her hands 
over her eves and fell into her mother’s 
arms. 

“What does this unwarranted intru- 
sion mean?” demanded Mr. Elsmere, 
rising. “ By what right do you, with 
the smell of the prison stiil upon you, 
dare venture into my offieey The man 
who admitted you shall be discharged! ” 

“ Papa!” moaned Marjorie. 

“Your carriage is ready, my dear,” 
said Mr. Elsmere to his wife. 

Without a look at me, but with a 
stony expression on her face, Mrs. Els- 
mere rose and led the trembling girl 
out. 

Marjorie did not look at me. I was 
left alone with her father. 

“Mr. Elsmere,” I said, “I do not de- 
serve this treatment at vour hands. I 
came to you, not as an equal, but as a 
ruined man seeking advice as to how I 
could obiain honorable employment.” 

“JT don’t see,” he answered, fumbling 

with some papers, “ what advice I can 
give you. Of course I know you would 
not expect to resume the acquaintance- 
ship with my family. Marjorie is now 
—cr—engagzed—to Lord Montervale, 
of England. I expect the wedding— 
soon. Now, as to your own affairs, [ 
would advise you to wait a few months 
—say a ycear-—and show the world you 
intend to be honest.” 

“ The devil! ” I cried, stirred beyond 
my usual self control. “I was never 
anything else. If I had intended to be 
dishonest I could have had two hun- 
dred thousand dollars waiting for me 
now. But every cent I had was given 
over to the depositors. I stole nothing, 
and this would not have happened had 
it not been for Wilkins.” 

“Oh, I do not wish to argue that 
question. And since you are insulting 
and abusive I will ask you to leave. I 
am very busy.” 

“T will leave, Mr. Elsmere. But the 
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day may come when you will treat me 
with more respect.” 

“T trust you will deserve it,” he said. 
“But now good day. The president of 
a bank cannot afford—you understand 
-—to have a ” 

“ Jailbird,” I added as he hesitated. 

* Fr—yves—in his office.” 

Smitten with a fecling I had never 
known before, a feeling that indeed 
every man was my enemy, my sinking 
heart beating with an anguish no pen 
ean describe, I left the bank. 

Thus far Mr. Jarvis was correct. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MATTER OF FOUR MILLIONS. 


My determination to succeed in find- 
ing honest employment kept me con- 
stantly traveling through the great 
city. My little hoard of money was 
spent as judiciously as possible, and I 
never ate in the middle of the day. 

Every night Jarvis would ask me how 
I had succeeded. 

There was a young man who fre- 
quently came to see Jarvis, and one 
evening it suddenly occurred to me that 
whenever Jarvis had asked his usual 
question, and I had given the same dis- 
couraged answer, these two would get 
together and have a lengthy conversa- 
tion. 

And during one of these whispered 
talks I overheard Jarvis say: “ Wait— 
another day—he ain’t quite ripe.” 

Whether it was myself to whom he 
referred I did not know, but the young 
man, whose name was Burt Wilson, 
glanced toward me with an impatient 
expression. 

Late that night Jarvis and I sat smo- 
king. 

“ Merrill,” he said, “I’ve wanted to 
talk to you for some time, but what I 
- had to say was of a nature that required 
vou to he in a receptive mood—is that 
what they call it? I ain’t quite the gen- 
tleman I was once.” 

“(Wo on,” T rejoined, nodding. 

He leaned toward me and touched my 
knee. There was a peculiar expression 
on his face TI did not like. 

“ Sav, Merrill, what do you think of 
Christian New York anvhow? ” 
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“T have not tried it,” I said with a 
grim smile. “ It has no use for me. Nor 
has the business part of New York ap- 
parently.” 

Jarvis laughed, as though my answer 
pleased him. 

“See, I told you!” he exclaimed. 
“Give a dog a bad name and—you 
know what happens. You'll never suc- 
ceed where your name has once been 
heard. And yet, by thunder, in this 
very place, where the money-mad hyp- 
ocrites downed you, is where you ought 
to eet rich.” 

“I'd be content at present to earn a 
living,’ I said. 

“But look here—I’m going to tell 
you something. We’ve been pretty good 
pals, eh, Merrill ? ” 

“JT know you have been very kind 
to me.” 

“Worth a little friendship, eh, Mer- 
rill?” 

“YT feel much for you, Jarvis.” 

“Now, let’s look this thing square 
in the face. You see me? When you 
went to Sing Sing I was a prosperous 
man. I injured nobody. I was a gam- 
bler in a fair game. They’ve ruined me 
and my business. Darned scoundrels 
who would rob the orphans whose es- 
tates they managed, yet snivel like 
fools in a church, hounded me. 

“JT turned, like every dog will turn, 
and I’ve showed my fangs. You’ll have 
to do the same. Don’t you suppose that 
sneaking money grubber, Elsmere, has 
posted vou in every enterprise in which 
he has an influence? ” 

“J suppose so,” I said. 

“You bet your life. You are being 
hounded worse than I was. I know for 
a fact that the police are keeping an ac- 
count, or record, of your life. Now, 
Merrill, [like you. And if you are will- 
ing to work the racket together we can 
make money. 

“ Burt Wilson is a good fellow, but 
he is young and not cautious enough. 
But he can act. He’s a good one for 
doing things. Now listen. I made up 
my mind that the city that hounded 
me to poverty owed me a living, and 
that I was going to take it.” 

“In what way?” 

“In any old way I could. Now, with 
your nice polite and educated manners, 
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we'd make a trio that could live on the 
fat of the land: There’s a job on now 
that will net us hundreds of thousands 
each. We need three to work it. Will 
you go in?” 

“T must know something about it be- 
fore I answer.” 

Jarvis snorted in anger. It was the 
first time he had shown any impatience 
with me. 

“ You blamed fool!” he cried. “ You 
sniveling idiot! Here is a chance by the 
turning of a lock to make yourself rich. 
It is due you. I say you are a fool. 
Will they help you to earn a living? ” 

“No, but I shall not enter into any- 
thing that is dishonest.” 

* Oh, you are like the rest!” he cried 
in a rage, shaking his fist in my face. 
“ You took the earnings of thousands 
of poor people, and made promises that 
you couldn’t keep.” 

“T could have kept them if Wilkins 
had not, run away with the money.” — 

“Never! Wilkins knew that, and 
showed more brains than you did. He 
got the money, and you got the stripes. 
But I say, where is your gratitude? 
Haven’t I fed and housed you? Haven’t 
I stood by you? Now you look at me in 
scorn and say—none of you for me.” 

“J don’t say that, Jarvis. And you 
must remember that you have not told 
me anything about this business.” 

“ But now I am afraid to tell ‘you. 
You’ll squeal.” 

“Do you mean I will betray you?” 

“ Sure, that’s just what I mean.” 

I pondered over this a while. 

“You’ve got the prison brand on 
you, and will never get rid of it,’ he 
said. “ Why not come in with us and 
get the wealth?” 

“ You haven’t told me how.” 

Jarvis stuck his hands in his pockets 
and looked at me reflectively. ~ 

“ Merrill, I believe ’ve got—no, no— 
I won’t lie. But I do believe Vera has a 
Bible that she uses sometimes to read 
in. Ever read a Bible, Merrill? ” 

“Certainly. I regard it not only as a 
sacred book, but a vast library of infor- 
mation as well as good literature.” 

“Do, eh? Well, all I know about a 
Bible is that they take oaths on ’em and 
write in marriages and births and 
deaths.” 
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“ There are usually blank leaves for 
that purpose in what is called a family 
Bible,” I said. 

“ Well, I don’t know whether this is 
a family Bible or not, but I’ll get it.” 

He left me, and I plunged into the 
problem what a Bible could have to do 
with getting rich by plunder. For I was 
sure it was some kind of knavery that 
Jarvis was proposing to me. 

I could readily understand the man. 
He was of a fiber that, once turned down, 
could never struggle upward again. His 
nature was such that once known as a 
rogue, he would be a rogue and gain all 
he could by it. 

He soon returned with the Bible. 

“ Now, look here, Merrill,” he said, 
“T know yowl keep your oath. I sup- 
pose you are waiting to hear of this 
scheme, and when you hear it, you'll 
maybe come down from your perch and 
go in with us.” 

I did wish to hear what he had to 
say, and so far as the oath was con- 
cerned. I considered myself so far out 
of the running as an honest man in the 
estimation of all, that even if I did give 
information it would be looked upon 
as the spleen of one rogue venting his 
enmity upon another. 

Without much study I took the sol- 
emn oath never to tell a soul on earth 
what Jarvis was about to tell me. 

He took the Bible and laid it upon a 
table, and I fancied I could detect an 
air of reverence even in him as he 
handled it. 

“Now, then, Merrill. listen atten- 
tively while I talk, and don’t interrupt.” 

“T will,” I answered. 

“Say, Merrill, you understand these 
things better than I do, and if I don’t 
use the right words, or give the correct 
explanation of things, you'll know what 
I mean. You've been a financier, you 
know.” 

He spoke with a leer, and I felt like 
punching him. But true to my promise, 
I did not speak. 

“Now, listen again. In the bank of 
the man who has done vou the most 
harm—I mean that sneaking hypocrite 
Elsmere—there’s a pile of monev in 
gold and bank notes. Of course there 
is always a lot of money there. 

“ But there is a peculiar situation ex- 
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isting now—a something about bulls 
and bears and panicky things—I don’t 
understand—and in a few days it is ex- 
pected that the money market is going 
to take a devil of a tumble. 

“‘ Now, the managers and directors of 
the Metropolis Bank, all your high- 
minded Christians, haven’t jugged that 
money to help any poor devil who can’t 
hold his own. Not by a—any kind of 
sight. They’ve just got this money 
from the sub treasury in order to have 
the cash on hand to buy the holdings of 
the poor devils who are going to be 
driven to the wall. 

“There, Merrill, is Christian charity 
for you. They are making money 
cnough. They are all rich, and yet with 
the prospect of widows living on small 
incomes, and business men trying to 
make a little fortune, they have stored 
up a vast fortune to sweep these little 
people, the small holders, out of exist- 
ence. Is that honorable?” 

“ You told ine not to speak.” 

“ But I’m asking a question.” 

“Well, then, it looks hike a mean 
transaction, but that is Wall Street 
life. Everybody who gocs into 
Wall ” 

“Blow Wall Street. This ain’t a 
matter of Wall Street. This is going to 
be an affair in which people who are not 
speculators, but small investors owning 
their stocks, are going to be crushed 
down and out, and these big, nice men 
with enough already are going to scoop 
in their little fortunes. What do you 
think of that?” 

“Tt is wrong, certainly,” I said. 

“To make a few rich men richer, 
thev'll ruin thousands who can just 
live.” / 

“Well, how are vou going to stop 
it?” 

“Play their own game. We're going 
to make a few poor men rich In our own 
way.” 

ce How ? a? 

“Well, you see, there are improve- 
ments in ways. It so happens that 
Wilson, who knows something of this 
hank, and how to enter it, 1s ready for 
the undertaking. We need three. 
We’ve got to have a team of horses, for 
gold is heavy. One must mind the team, 
another watch outside, while Wilson 
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goes in. There are four millions of dol- 


lars there waiting for us.” 

“ Jarvis, I regret my oath. It is true 
that I have no reason to like Mr. Els: 
mere, and if he is doing this wrong you 
speak of, he should in some way be pun- 
ished, but I cannot enter into any bank 
robbing scheme.” 

His face grew dark. 

“Then I s’pose your oath is no good, 
and you'll tell the police.” 

“My oath is sacred.” 

“ Well, we ain’t such friends as we 
used to be, are we, Gentleman Jim? ” 

‘“T will never forget your kindness 
to me. But I do not think that under 
these circumstances I had better re- 
main here.” 

“ No,” said Jarvis with a leer, loung- 
ing out. “I guess not.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SAVING THE BANK. 


I NAD some money left, some of that 
which I had earned in the prison, and 
at once packed the few meager belong- 
ings I had and prepared to leave. 

“Think over this, Merrill,” said 
Jarvis, coming back and speaking in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“ve thought enough,” I answered. 
“T will not turn thief.” 

“ Well, good-by, Gentleman Jim,” he 
said with a laugh. 

With a small grip, in which were all 
the possessions [ had, I left his house. 

[ had made no plan, and did not know 
where to look for a place to stay. It 
was useless at that time of night to be- 
sin a search for a boarding-house, and, 
passing a hotel, I turned in and ob- 
tained a room. 

Once inside, I lighted a cigar and sat 
down to think. 

There were many strange emotions 
tearing at my soul, some of which were 
natural and some of which I could not 
analyze. 

YT thought over all the meanness of 
Mr. Elsmere to me after the law had 
seized me, and contrasted it with his 
very friendly spimt when I was on the 
upward road to wealth. 

T was no more dishonest because Wil- 
kins ran awav than I had been before. 
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If the financial scheme was dishonest, 
why had the law permitted it to go on 
so long ? 

But as the shameful treatinent I had 
received at the hands of Mr. Elsmere 
ran through my head, there came up 
the picture of Marjorie. Sweet, loving, 
gracious Marjorie. 

Oh, how I had loved her! And I be- 
lieve she had loved me. Had her love 
grown cold, or had she been coerced 
into forgetting me 

Was I a fool for neglecting this 
chance to revenge my self on Elsmere 
for the slights he had put upon me? 
Ought I to have seized the opportunity 
to take some of his treasure, if I could 
not have the greatest one? 

But—this ran in my mind—suppose 
Marjorie still believed in me, and after- 
ward learned that I was a thief. This 
thought was sickening. 

After a long smoke and communion 
with myself I tumbled into bed, with 
the resolve made not to entertain any 
idea of revenge. 

But with the morning came another 
thought. Ought I not to prevent that 
robbery? Was it not a duty, a sort of 
incense to my lost love, to save her 
father’s gold? 

But how? I had given Jarvis my oath 
that I would not divulge to a living 
creature anything he told me. Here 
was a question of ethics with which I 
was not prepared to deal. 

If Lyreported the case I would be 
guilty of false swearing. If I told no 
one, I felt that it would be a wrong to 
Marjorie. As for the gold itself, I 
cared not who stole it from Elsmere. 
But Marjorie! 

I spent the day in a. fuming spirit of 
unrest. I walked the streets, keeping 
away from the bank, lest, if I failed to 
save the gold, some one would connect 
me with the robbery. During the day 
many ideas came to me, yet I found 
them impracticable. 

Perhaps my sense of honor toward 
Jarvis was overdrawn. 

But the man had befriended me when 
all the world was cold. His was the 
first friendly voice I had heard in New 
York. When I was poor he had helped 
me. When I was on the upward wave 
and in society, he did not intrude upon 
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me. How, then, could I in honor break 
my oath with him. 

Nevertheless, [ was determined itt 
some way to prevent that robbery. 

I was passing a store window and 
stopped idly to look at the goods dis- 
played. Among other things I saw re- 
volvers. 

A sudden whim seized me, and I went 
inside and purchased one, with some 
ammunition. I had not the slightest 
idea what I should do with it, but it 
seemed to me that in my suspense and 
indecision I was being carried along by 
some influence or power of which I 
knew nothing, to some definite end and 
purpose. 

I returned to my hotel for dinner. 

I was wearied with my anxiety, and 
aftcr supper lay down on my bed for a 
short rest. 

I had not, yet determined what to 
do, but still resolved to do something. 
I fell asleep, and, to my chagrin, when 
I awoke it was midnight. . 

Without a plan, with no idea of what 
I would do when I got there, I started 
in haste for the bank. 

I knew the place and every shadow of 
its great columns. As I turned a cor- 
ner, I saw a carriage coming and 
thought of the team Jarvis was going to 
provide. 

I dodged into shadow, and then 
skulked along from building to build- 
ing. 

I reached the bank before the car- 
riage, if it was intending to go there, 
but to my surprise I saw a man fum- 
bling at the inner door. He had just 
succeeded in opening it, and disap- 
peared inside as I slid behind a pillar. 

I looked in vain. for the outside 
watch, but supposed, having failed to 
draw me into the scheme, the two 
rogues had resolved to go it alone, and 


that this was Wilson, and that Jarvis 


was waiting somewhere with the team. 

I entered the bank softly, and heard 
Wilson striking a match. He lit a lan- 
tern, and I drew back behind a large 
desk. 

He passed into the vault room, and, to 
my amazement, seemed familiar with 
the mechanism. He went at it so fa- 
miliarly that I at once suspected that 
this was not his first attempt, and it 
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flashed over me that perhaps the main 
object in drawing me into the scheme 
was to leave me as a scapegoat, as Wil- 
kins had done before. 

He succeeded after a time in open- 
ing the safe, and then he or I, or some- 
thing, made a slight noise. I had risen 
to watch him, and at the proper time I 
was going to fling myself upon him and 
kick him out of the building. 

He saw me, and a spasm of rage 
passed over his face. He drew a re- 
volver, and, knowing that he was a des- 
perate character, and not caring to be 
found wounded or dead in a bank, I 
resolved to defend my life, and let the 
consequences take care of themselves. 

I fired and he fell, and the bullet from 
his revolver grazed my shoulder. 

Then I heard another noise, and knew 
there was some one else in the bank. 
As rapidly as I could I slid along by the 
floor to the entrance, and let myself out 
in the cool air of the evening. 

I had shot a man. What should I do? 

I walked away thinking hard, scarcely 
knowing what I did, and spent the night 
on a bench in Battery Park. 

In the morning I heard cries of the 
newsboys about the great bank robbery. 
Shivering, I bought a paper. The item 


THE ARGOSY. 


was brief, but it sent my blood cold to 
my very heart. 

It was simply a scare headline about 
the robbery of the Metropolis Bank of 
two millions in bank notes and some 
gold. It said nothing about the finding 
of a wounded or dead man. 

But it wound up with the statement 
that a suspicious character, once known 
as the Napoleon of TIinance, who had 
spent two years in Sing Sing for fraud, 
and whose name was James Merrill, was 
missing from his boarding-house, an 
was suspected by the police of being im- 
plicated in the robbery. 

Not a word of Wilson. And how could 
Wilson—but I remembered the sound I 
had heard in the bank. I had not saved 
the treasure for Marjorie, but had 
placed myself under suspicion of being 
a robber. 

I could see it all now. It was Jarvis 
who had entered the bank. 

Hearing my shot, he had probably 
thought of the police, and, after waiting 
and finding no one, had taken Wilson to 
the wagon and then robbed the safe at 
his leisure. ~ 

But I! What was I to do? My brain 
whirled and throbbed im agony as I tried 
to think. 


(To be continued.) 


ie re 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 


THE year is a casket of costly things, 
A treasure of priceless worth, 
A storehouse full for shepherds and kings, 
Whose gems are the joys of earth. 
We plunge our hands in the gleaming store, 
It yields so much, and we ask still more ! 
Like jewels bright from a necklace shed, 
The radiant moments have flashed and fled. 


The year is a palace of fair delights, 
Where the sun and the moon do reign 

O’er the nomad nation of days and nights, 
Who wander by hill and plain. 

Within the palace’s gate of gold 

We hear the tale of the seasons told ; 

Each hour is a word in the endless rhyme 

Of ploughing, and sowing, and shearing time. 
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COURAGE THROUGH A CAMERA. 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 


An automobile tale of love that found the way, not despite, but because, of films intervening. 


A UEERTON was obliged to clear his 

throat once or twice before he 
could speak. To be sure, she was un- 
deniably a maiden in distress, but how- 
ever knightly his intentions might be, 
he must remember that this was no 
longer the Middle Ages. 

“I beg your pardon,” he ventured 
finally, “but perhaps I can help you. 
My car is here, and Vinton is not far 
away by the automobile route.” 

She started visibly and half turned 
toward her maid, as if ‘seeking protec- 
tion from this stranger who dared ad- 
dress her. 

But Allerton’s eyes were frankly 
kind and steady ones. Mildred Kent 
positively hated men who let their gaze 
travel up and down a woman’s figure, 
even in admiration. 

* How did you know ” she began. 

“IT must beg your pardon again,” he 
interposed. “ You remember my seat 
was next yours in the chair car. Il 


could not help but overhear your anx-- 


lety lest that beastly slow train should 
miss connections with the limited. Now 
that the worst has happened, I’d be a 
churl if I didn’t try to help you, when I 
can do it so easily, too. Oh, I didn’t 
mean that.” He caught himself up 
quickly. “ That wasn’t very neatly put, 
was it?” 

Then this girl he had thought so 
haughty and unapproachable aston- 
ished him. She laughed outright. 

“T’m so glad you did it. Now we can 
sce a funny side to the thing, and I 
can accept your offer. Indeed, I don’t 
see what else I can do, if I’m ever to 
be one of Esther Smith’s bridesmaids. 
The wedding is at noon; it must be 
nine-thirty now, and I have to dress yet. 
I ought not to have tried to do it on 
such a narrow margin, ‘but—but—vwell, 
my gown wasn’t finished till late last 
night,” and she glanced at the dress 
suit case in the maid’s hand. 

“ We’ve heaps of time,” rejoined Al- 
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lerton. “ We could even stop to pick 
berries on the way—if this were berry 
season.” 

“But won’t it interfere with your 
engagements———” then the girl broke 
off to exclaim, as they rounded a corner 
of the station, “ What a stunning car! ” 

“Not in the least,” he replied. “On 
the contrary, it will give me a very ac- 
ceptable one. You see, I just came out 
this morning to try the thing on the 
fine roads hereabouts.. ’'m thinking of 
entering her for a race next month. 
You will ride in front with me. We will 
put your maid and the grip in the 
tonneau along with my chauffeur.” 

Another instant and they were off, 
Mildred uttering soft purrs of admira- 
tion at the smoothness with which the 
great car ran and the dexterity with 
which Allerton guided it. 

“It’s simply great,” she remarked 
presently. “If it hadn’t been for this 
kindness of yours I really don’t know 
what I should have done. The next 
train isn’t till afternoon, and there 
seemed to be nothing in the way of a 
team to hire at that miserable junc- 
tion ” . | 

“That doesn’t ‘junc,’ ” added Aller- 
ton, with a Jaugh. “ What I’m thinking 
of, though, is what an utter fool I’d 
have been if I hadn’t worked up my 
courage to the sticking point of asking 
to take you over.” 

“ Did you really hesitate a long while 
about it?” 

“Well, it -took some courage to 
break the ice,’ he admitted. “ You 
know, you might have turned me down 
with an icy stare and a ‘Sir, I do not 
know you. How dare you address 
me??” 

“Well, I was frightened when you 
first spoke to me. You see, I really 
hadn’t seen you on the train.” 

*“* For the very good reason that I was 
seeing you all the time. You must re- 
member I sat behind you.” 
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Allerton had slowed down at this 
point, on account of a bad bit of road, 
and suddenly the girl gave a little cry. 

“Oh, look there!” she exclaimed. 
““T am sure that was a bird’s nest. It 
just fell out of that tree yonder. And I 
am certain there were young ones in it. 
If you don’t mind, won’t you stop a 
minute and see if they are lfurt.” 

“With pleasure.” In an instant the 
quivering Mercedes was at a standstill, 
and Allerton was out on the ground, 
striding toward the spot at which the 
finger of his fair passenger pointed. 

“ Marie,” she added, turning to the 
maid in the tonneau behind her, 
““won’t you please go, too, and see if 
you can find any of the young ones in 
the grass? No, no, if you please, not 
you, too,” as the chauffeur started to 
follow the French girl. “I should be 
afraid to stay in the machine by my- 
self.” 

“Tt’s all right,” Allerton called to 
her a minute later. ‘“‘ The birds are not 
harmed. I think I sce the mother yon- 
der. It is to be hoped she will learn to 
build her next nest in a more secure 
spot. What a tender heart you have, 
to be sure,” he: added as he resumed his 
seat by her side. 

“Tt’s good of you not to laugh at my 
solicitude,” she replied simply. “I fear 
I’m a bit inconsistent, too. Do you 
know, I couldn’t have brought myself 
to touch one of those fledglings. That's 
why I sent Marie.” 

The car whizzed on after that so 
rapidly that there was not much chance 
for talk, although Allerton could not 
bring himself to put on the disfiguring 
goggles. He was conscious of a sincere 
feeling of regret when Vinton was 
reached and his passenger gave him her 
hand in good-by. 

He realized that his service to her did 
not constitute an introduction. After 
he had driven on again, he even found 
himself feeling glad that he did not 
know her name. As it was, they could 
regard each other as knight and maiden 
in the good old-fashioned way. 

But when, later in the day, he came 
across a camera in the tonneau that did 
not belong to him, he realized that his 
lack of more definite knowledge of the 
owner made things a bit awkward. 
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“How am I going to return it?” he 
asked himself. 

Of course it would have been a sim- 
ple matter to take the thing to the 
home of Ksther Smith in Vinton and 
leave it with the message that it had 
been forgotten by one of her brides- 
maids. But Allerton could not possibly 
go with it himself that day, and he 
hated to miss the chance of seeing the 
owner by sending the chauffeur. 

“Perhaps,” he tried to reason, “ if 
I develop the pictures on the roll, there 
will be some clue in one of them to give 
me her home address.” 

Deep in his heart of hearts, Allerton 
knew very well that this was merely 
the flimsiest pretext for trying to ob- 
tain-a print of the first woman in whom 
he had’ever taken more than a passing 
interest. He had once dabbled a bit in 
photography; had a dark room at home 
completely equipped, and the up-shot 
of the matter was that the very next 
day beheld him shut up in blackness 
with his ruby lamp, eagerly embarked 
on his task. 

And what an exciting occupation it 
proved! It was only a six exposure film 
he discovered, and to his chagrin, as 
the various pictures revealed them- 
selves there was no trace in any of 
them of the camera’s owner. 

“And why should there be?” his 
common sense kept reminding him. 
“People usually use their kodaks to 
snap other people, not themselves.” 

The first view that came to light in 
the bath was that of a picturesque old 
homestead in the country somewhere, 
with not a soul in sight. Next there 
was a horse, then a dog, and after that 
two small children. 

3ut now a scene began to shape itself 
that fairly sent the blood scurrying 
through the developer’s veins. He 
hastened the process all he could, seized 
a printing-frame, and rushed to one of 
the windows in the next room. 

Iortunately, the sun was shining, 
and, placing the frame on the window 
sill, Allerton took out a cigar and began 
to smoke furiously the while he paced 
the room, striving to curb his impa- 
tience. 

At last he judged he had waited long 
enough, and, snatching up the printing- 


TIME. 


frame, with trembling fingers peeled 
back the sheet of sensitized paper. 

No, he had not been mistaken, then; 
it was a view of himself as he had 
looked that memorable morning, the 
bird’s nest in one hand, the other 
shading his eyes from the sun while he 
sought to locate the mother-bird. It 
was a wondrously clear picture; even 
the French maid, stooping over to pick 
up a fledgling from the ground, could 
be distinctly recognized. 

Following on his excitement, a holy 
calm stole into the soul of Wallace 
Allerton. 

“TI must find her now,” he told him- 
self. “She never meant me to know 
she had taken it, but she never would 
have taken it at all unless she cared 
some. I am sure now I can make her 
‘care more.” 

Of course he would have to explain 

about developing snap shots that did 
not belong to him, but that was a sim- 
ple task in the light the subject-matter 
of one of them had thrown on matters. 
The first thing to do was to find the 
sirl. 
. That very day he guided his car over 
the familiar road, and at the late home 
of Esther Smith ascertained that Muil- 
dred Kent lived not so very far away 
from town. A letter .to her was 
promptly answered, and a call speedily 
followed. 

“And only think, Mildred,’ Aller- 
ton told her some six months later, 
after she had said yes to an important 
but scarcely needed question of his, “ if 
you hadn’t snapped that picture of me, 
I should never have had the courage to 
think you cared to see again the for- 
ward chap who spoke to you that morn- 
ing without an introduction.” 
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Whereat this strange girl began to 
laugh, just as she had that other day, 
only this time much more heartily. 

“Oh, Wallace,” she gasped, “ that 
picture of you with the birds! I meant 
never to tell you, but it is too funny to 
keep.” 

* What on earth do you mean?” de-. 
manded Allerton. ‘“ You can’t con- 
vince me that was a picture of some 
other man. I think I ought to know my 
own phiz.” 

“Yes, my dear, it was you all right, 
but I did not take it,” and again Mil- 
dred fell into a paroxysm of mirth. 

‘Not take it!” cried Allerton. 
“You must have done so. There was 
nobody else.” 

“ You forget, there was your chauff- 
eur. He took it for the sake of getting 
Maric, my maid. And as he couldn’t 
get her without you, you were thrown 
in, you see. Now do you comprehend ? ” 

“The impudence of the fellow!” ex- 
claimed Allerton. “Tl settle with him 
for meddling with things that don’t be- 
long to him.” 

“Oh, that was already settled. You 
see, the camera wasn’t mine, but 
Marie's. A former mistress left it to 
her, and | have reason to think that she 
gave vour Frenchman permission to use 
it if he liked. But never mind, Wallace, 
the picture served its end, it seems, 
even if it did take the wrong track to. 
get there.” 

“Well,” remarked Allerton, drawing 
in a long breath, “ I suppose I ought to 
feel a fool, but instead ”? 

“You only feel glad that Marie for- 
got the camera.” Mildred finished for 
him. 

And Allerton straightway gave Indis- 
petable evidence that she was right. 


TIME. 
TIME oft is limned decrepit, wizened, old, 
With wintry hair rough shaken by the breeze, 
One who on life has but a feeble hold, 
A graybeard ambling upon tottering knees. 


Ah, the dull folly of such portraiture ! 

Time gray ? Time old ? See how he runs, forsooth ! 
Within his veins there courses, swift and sure, 

The Olympian ichor of eternal youth ! 
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THE COIL OF CIRCUMSTANCE.’ 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


Being the record of certain astounding experiences that befell an artist in the process of getting 
married. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS PLYMPTON, who tells the story, has just eloped in an automobile with Anita Suarez, the 
ward of old Mr. Morrison, a friend of his father. He knows httle of Anita, beyond the fact that they love 
each other. She knows little of herself, but Morrison has told him it would be quite impossible for him 
to marry her. The result is the elopement from the Morrison residence near Larchmont. 

The affair takes place late at night, after a party, and on the way to New York in Plympton’s electric 
runabout they meet with various exciting adventures, which finally leave them with a Panhard instead of 
their runabout, and with an elderly wounded Spaniard on their hands. He is much concerned about a 
small satchel which Plympton finds under another man who has evidently attacked the stranger. Him 
they leave stunned in the roadway, while they hurry to town with the injured man, reaching Plympton’s 
bachelor quarters about daybreak. 

Plympton sends for Stringer, a young doctor friend of his, who, after fixing up the Spaniard, serves as 
witness along with Nolan, Plympton’s valet, to the marriage that is performed by a priest Nolan brings 
in. They are just drinking to the health of the bride when Plympton receives a telegram from Grace 
Morrison. Her father has been murdered and she begs him to come at once. He starts for Larchmont 
immediately, and on arriving there is arrested by a would-be clever detective, Polhemus, on suspicion of 
being the murderer himself. Plympton has barely succeeded in freeing himself from this coil, when he 
is called up by telephone from New York by Stringer, who informs him that Anita has disappeared and 


that the old tpaniard lies dead in his bed, with finger marks on his throat. 
So stunned is Plympton by the news that he faints, and in falling drags the telephone from the wall, 


cutting off communication with New York. 


CHAPTER AI. 


THE DUKE AND THE MINIATURE. 


HE first train to leave Larchmont 

that morning was the 5.33. I 

caught it, and was at the Grand Central 
terminus by a quarter past six. 

I had managed to nap a bit during 
my two hour wait in the station (for 
you may be sure I could not rest at 
Greyfriars, but must needs go imme- 
diately to the railway, the better to run 
no risk of losing my train), and part of 
the run in I passed in an uneasy slum- 
ber. 

Nevertheless, it refreshed me some- 
what, and strengthened my heart to 
go forth and meet the issues of the 
day, whatever they might turn out to 
be. 

Crisis was piling upon crisis with 
such regularity that I felt, in some 
strange way, quite assured that this 
day was to be the last of the mystery; 
tts twilight would find the affair ex- 


*This story began in the November issue of THE ARGOSY. 


plained, Anita in my arms once more; 
or 


I did not like to think of that “ or” 
and what was behind it in my mind. 
But Morrison was foully murdered, De 
Soria strangled, Anita gone—who could 
tell whither? 

And the author of this series of out- 
rages yet at large, and, worse still, it 
seemed, in no danger of being apprc- 
hended. 

Was he, or she, or it—whatever 
might be the power behind the scenes 
—satisfied? Or was another life de- 
manded? And—whose? 

At this stage of the game Tom 
Plympton was a mere bundle of palpita- 


ting nerves. Imagine him, who thought 


himself a strong man, keeling over in a 
dead faint, like an aged spinster rudely 
attacked by a terrified mouse! 

Indeed, the strain was telling upon 
me to such an extent that I do not be- 
lieve I was able to think or act with en- 
tire coherence. 

The two back numbers will be mailed to any 


address on receipt of 20 cents. . 
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I bundled myself into a cab, and 
promised the man double fare if he kept 
his horse on the dead run to my home. 
He did; he earned his money and got 
it. 

Stringer met me at the door—as loyal 
and true a friend as ever stood by a 
man in time of need !-—passing his arm 
about my shoulder and helping me to 
a couch. 

“Tf it were any one else, Tom 
Plympton,” he’told me critically, “Id 
diagnose your case as the aftermath of 
an excessive jag, and prescribe accord- 
ingly; as it is—I’ll prescribe onc stiff 
dose of brandy, raw, and a breakfast, 
with coffee ad lib. 

“You get yourself around a good 
meal and J’ll talk to you. But mind, 
not before!” 

And to that he stuck. I was for the 
time furiously angry with him. For 
one thing, Nolan was absent, and it irri- 
tated me; had he, too, deserted me? 
Why was he not there to serve the meal, 
I demanded querulously ? 

But not a word would Stringer say, 
but busied himself among the kitchen 
things and turned out a most appetizing 
repast. Until the odor of the coffee and 
the cooking eggs came to. my nostrils 
I had not suspected that I was hungry. 

But then I recognized the fact, and 
forced myself to contentment until I 
had eaten. I foresaw that I should need 
all my strength. 

Finally, when he had succeeded in 
loading me up with food and stimulant 
and made me light a strong cigar, 
Stringer unloosed his tongue. 

There was little he had to tell, be- 
yond that which I knew, save that 
Nolan had gone as mysteriously as had 
Anita, without explanation or a warn- 
ing. Even while Stringer had been talk- 
ing to me he had left. 

Stringer ventured the opinion that 
the valet was following up some clue of 
his own in his own way, and didn’t care 
to be bothered with our advice or our 
interference. I was inclined to agree 
with this, the more so when I remem- 
_bered that before entering my service 
he had been connected with the detec- 
tive bureau. — 

My greatest fear, now, was that he 
might have gone straight to the police 
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with the case; and if there was one 
thing on earth that I desired more than 
the restoration to me of my wife, un- 
harmed, it was complete secrecy. 

Publicity, the sympathy of the news- 
paper readers with their morbid, in- 
sistent demand for details, the inquisi- 
tiveness and impertinent prying of the 
reporters, the dragging of my wite’s 
name and my own into the Morrison 
case—I shrank from this, affrighted, as 
one well may in these moving days of 
“‘ murder extras.” 

I said as much. Stringer nodded in 
comprehension. 

“J have provided against all that,” 
he assured me. “ You needn’t worry.” 

“ But the body—the old Spantard up- 
stairs,” I said, jerking my thumb over 
my shoulder in the general direction of 
the bedroom. ‘ How am I to explain 
that to the coroner?” 

“You thundering idiot, what’s tne 
good of having a medical man for a 
friend? It’s the simplest matter in the 
world for me to give a death certificate 
to the Health Department. certifying 
that your friend What’s-his-name—by 
the way, you must find out for me—died 
of pulmonary tuberculosis while visit- 
ing you. 

“ Trust me for that; I’ll attend to all 
the details—get the burial permit, and 
everything.” 

“But the neighbors?” I persisted. 
“What’ll they think? About ninety- 
nine per cent of them saw us yester- 
day 2 

“Well, as to that I hadn’t thought, 
V’ll admit. Let me see.” 

He tipped back in his chair and 
sucked thoughtfully on his pipe. 

“Tm afraid,” he admitted at last, 
“that you'll have to stand for a quiet 
burial from the house. If the fools 
want to talk, let ’°em. They can’t harm 

ou. 

“T will arrange to have everything 
done as unostentatiously as possible. 
The undertaker—I’1l get a man we can 
rely upon—can come here after dark 
to-night, with his assistants; and the 
funeral can start early in the morning. 

“So much publicity can’t be avoided. 
Now, as to that permit.” 

He drew a blank form from his 
pocket, and got his fountain pen ready. 
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“* His name, in full?” he inquired. 

“You know as much as I do—‘ De 
Soria,’ or something of the sort.” 

“ That’s the divvle of a note!” he ex- 
claimed irritably, scratching his head. 
‘““ Now, what are we to do—invent a 
name? I hardly like that. ‘ Tuberculo- 
sis’ is all right, because it’s the truth 
—if not all of it. But the name ? 

“ How about that black bag of his, 
Tom? Would we be justified, do you 
think, in opening it? We might get our 
information there.” 

“T don’t know. Private papers, you 
know ” 

“ But under the circumstances such 
a course might be justifiable. And that 
reminds me. I found a little locket 
around the old gentleman’s neck whieh 
I thought might interest you.” 

He handed the thing to me—a con- 
ventional, heart shaped bit of jewelry, 
hinged at the top, but most beautifully 
engraved. The most peculiar thing 
about it struck me as I turned it over 
in my hand, wondering if I ought to 
open it. 

On a little shield stood out the words: 


ANITA DE Soria, 
tat. 16. 


My curiosity thus excited, T opened 
it without further scruples. 

Within was an exquisite little minia- 
ture of the most beautiful face I have 
ever seen, the face of a girl with dark 
eyes that seemed to smile into mine a 
promise for the future. 

The portrait was that of my wife, 
Anita Suarez. 

“ Now, what do vou make of that?” 
said I in amazement. 

“It’s too deep for me,” Stringer con- 
fessed. “Come on, let’s look into that 
bag.” 

The old Spaniard still oecupied my 
bed. Stringer had covered him de- 
cently with a shect: I gathered from a 
word or two which he let fall that the 
expression on the Sejiior de Soria’s face 
was not the most pleasant thing in the 
world to look upon. 

“T faney,” Stringer remarked casu- 
ally, “that he didn’t much like the per- 
son who did the strangling. Not that it 
would be unnatural, of eourse—--" 
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“No,” I agreed, as I swung back the 
wainscoting and twirled the combina- 
tion on my safe. 

Somchow, I had an uneasy feeling, as 
if I were robbing the old man while he 
watched me; if he had suddenly spoken 
up, protesting, I don’t think I’d have 
been overly surprised. 

Nothing preternatural came to pass, 
however; Stringer and I secured the 
mysterious satchel, shut the safe again, 
and tiptoed out of the room like a pair 
of despicable sneak thieves. 

I think that if a fellow has been 
brought up the right way he has a sort 
of innate distaste for prying into 
other men’s affairs, even if they do hap- 
pen to be dead and uninterested—so far 
as we can tell. 

We took the bag down to thé dining- 
room, and there, on the table, I opened 
it. 

it contained three bundles of papers, 
a small red morocco-leather book, a 
business-like Colt’s .44, and a small roll 
of bills—three or four hundred dollars 
Or so. 

We didn’t even trouble to count it; 
the papers were what we wanted. And, 
perversely, they were all in Spanish— 
all of them except the little red book, 
which was filled from cover to cover 
with small—indeed, microscopic— 
handwriting, beautifully clear and in 
excellent French. 

Now, I understand French, and thus 
it seemed that we were in a way, per- 
haps, to get some light in on the dark 
tangle in which the Sefior de Soria had 
involved us. 

But no—not sefior must T call him 
hereafter. For upon the red book's 
cover were the words: 


PRIVATE JOURNAL, 


which was repeated on the fly leaf, with 
the additional information that it's . 
owner was one “ Henriques Maria, 
Duque de Soria, Prince de Montebian- 
cla.” 

Stringer whistled long and low while 
I read this aloud. 

“The deuce!” he cried. 

“The duque! ” I corrected, somewhat 
irreverently. 

“The business is more serious than 
T had hoped for,” he commented. “The 
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poor old fellow is evidently a personage 
of some consequence. Now, whats to 
be done?” 

“ Bury him?” 

“ But—a duke, a prince! His govern- 
ment must be notified at once.” 

“There’ll be a blasted to-do in the 
vellows then,” I prophesied somberly. 

“You'll have to stand for it. Me, 
Alfred H. Stringer, M. D., /’m not 
shoving any princes underground, and 
an assumed name. Not for mine; 
there’s too much trouble in prospect. 

“Look here, Tom, tell you what I’ 
do: I know a young chap connected 
with the Spanish consulate here. VU 
go and advise with him; if there’s any 


possible wav to keep this quiet he'll 


know it, and he’ll help us, too.” 

“ How do you know he will, doctor? ” 

Stringer laughed. 

“Well, you see, he’s under obliga- 
tions to me. As a matter of fact. he 
owes me a bill. We physicians control 
some little influence that way, you 
know.” 

“ You’re a shark,” I told him; I was 
feeling better for some reason. 

“IT know it. Now, you keep quiet here 
and hold the fort—and get. what in- 
formation out of that diary you can 
while I’m gone. I won’t be any longer 
than I can help, old man.” 

“ Don’t, please,” said I. To my sur- 
prise I, who had been so independent, 
found myself leaning heavily on 
Stringer for strength. 

“ Don’t, please,” I repeated; “ I need 
you, Alf—and I can’t lie idle for long 
with—with her ” 

“T know, Tom.” 

With kindly sympathy he patted me 
‘on the shoulder. A moment later he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


Aone, I lit a cigar and began to 
smoke comfortably for the first time in 
two days as I examined the packages 
of papers. 

I have said that there were three of 
them; they were neatly bundled to- 
gether, wound with much red tape, and 
sealed with a curious device which 
struck me as familiar until I remem- 
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bered that it was repeated on the 
locket. 

I took the latter from my pocket, 
frowning with perplexity. What con- 
nection could there possibly be between 
Anita Plympton, nee Suarez, and his 
grace, the Prince of Montebiancia ?. 

The problem was too deep for me. 
But J had hopes that this private jour- 
nal of the Spanish grandee’s might 
draw aside the dark portieres which 
veiled from me the light of complete 
understanding of this coil. 

But first I would look upon my wife’s 

face again. 
_ I opened the locket and gazed long 
and deep into those dear eyes; they 
smiled back into mine so very con- 
fidently, with love so boundless. 

Imagination, you say? I prefer to 
beheve that between us twain there 
then existed, and does now, a bond of 
sympathy, imtangible as the invisible 
current that bears words across the 
seas, but as real. 

Laugh at me if vou will. I care not; 
she was my bride—and we loved. This 
at any rate is true: that in that swift 
flving minute wherein I looked into 
the eves of the miniature doubt and 
fear fell from me. 

I knew that we would be reunited; 
that all was well with my beloved; that, 
sooner or later, our skies would clear, 
and all be plain to us who now walked 
blindly groping in darkness. 

I already was more comfortable in 
mind and body, and, wondering at this, 
I traced it back with no difficulty to 
that moment when I had first laid eyes 
upon the face in the locket. 

You may, if you prefer, blame for 
this my meal—the influence of good 
food and drink—or the cheering com- 
pany of Stringer. I blame the minia- 
ture. 

As I tenderly closed the leaves of 
the locket and was about to take up 
once more the little red book, I was 
startled by a ring at the door hell. I 
jumped to answer it; Nolan had re- 
turned, I was thinking. 

But ere I reached the hall I stopped 
and debated; strange things had come 
to pass in this house within the past 
eight hours. Dared I take any risk? 

I returned to the dining-room and 
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put the duke’s revolver in the breast 
pocket of my coat, first examining it to 
see that it was in perfect condition. My 
coat was large and loose, as was the 
stvle in that day, and the weapon 
showed up not conspicuously. 

Another ring at the door bell, louder 
and more impatient. Armed, confident, 
I opened the door. 

It was not Nolan. 

The man who stood before me, smi- 
ling and bowing pleasantly enough, was 
-uncommonly reminiscent of some one 
whom I had seen previously; yet I 
could not place him, and so gave the 
credit for the fancied likeness to my 
immediate association with the Duke de 
Soria and his enemies. 

For the fellow was dark-skinned and 
dark of eye, a Spaniard by the look of 
him. He was very well clothed, with 
that extreme of fashion which attracts 
no attention, and bore himself with an 
air of blood, of distinguished lineage. 

He had a heavy mustache, I remem- 
ber, and spectacles very slightly colored, 
indicating a weakness of the eyes. 

The card he handed me bore the 
words: 


HERNANDEZ LESTRADE, K. G. F. 


The Spanish 
Washington, D.C. 


tion, 


Knowing him then for the person to 
whom the Duke de Soria had wired the 
morning before, I welcomed him and 
asked him to enter. I told him that I 
was very glad to see him; as, in truth, 
I was. 

Through him, it might be that I 
conld escape from my embarrassing po- 
sition as the involuntary host of the 
duke’s corpse. 

He appeared immensely and genu- 
inely shocked when I told him of the 
death of the old gentleman, and of the 
tragic and inexplicable circumstances 
attendant upon it. 

Speaking in very fair English, with 
the slightest traces of an accent, he 
expressed his sorrow at the untimely 
fate which had overtaken his old 
friend (so he termed the Duke de Soria), 
and his concern that I should be so in- 
voluntarily involved in the unfortunate 
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affair. He was under a thousand ob- 
ligations to me, he said, for my extreme 
kindness; he and his were at my service 
for life. 

The disposition of the body, he told 
me, would be the care of the Spanish 
legation. The Prince de Montebiancia 
was a man of no ordinary importance in 
Spain; the honors that should be done 
his remains would be out of the com- 
mon. 

I confess that I was relieved: ;my path 
was cleared of this embarrassment, at 
least. Perhaps I thanked him effusively. 

The circumstances, the Senor Le- 
strade led me to understand, attending 
his friend’s demise were painful to the 
extreme; it was his duty, as a represen- 
tative of the Spanish government, to 
keep the matter as quiet as possible. 
Through his influence he had no doubt 
but that the fact of the murder might 
be suppressed, and further embarrass- 
ment saved the Senor Plympton. 

But he must ask the Sefor Plympton 
to put himself to the too great trouble 
of recounting the adventures which had 
led up to the homicide as minutely as 
possible. 

To this I was nothing loath. I gave 
him a history of the case—or as much of 
it as I knew—-in the fullest detail. 

“What do you make of it, sir?” I 
asked him, when I had made an end to 
mv story. “ What motive can you as- 
cribe for these two heinous crimes? 
What 

He raised a small, well-formed hand 
deprecatingly. 

“ But, sefor,” he protested, “it is 
but little that I know. True, I have 
called the Duke de Soria my friend, but 
that is hardly the truth. The differ- - 
ence in our rank, our station, would 
put a friendship, as you use the word, 
out of the question. 

‘“My compatriot, rather let us call 
him. What slight knowledge of the 
duke I possess, believe me, is entirely at 
sam I.” 

He bowed, and I murmured thanks. 

“The principality of Montebiancia,” 
he continued, “is a small, independent 
state in the Pyrenees, under the joint 
protectorate of Spain and France—as 
is, if vou remember, the republic of 
Andorra. 
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“The Duke de Soria is—or was, I 
should say—the rightful ruler of this 

‘little kingdom; he is in truth Prince 
de Montebiancia. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his cousin Georges occupies the 
throne, and has done so, in defiance of 
law and right, for his lifetime. 

“The Duke de Soria has schemed 
for years to come into his own. Up to 
the present time there secmed to be 
some likelihood of his attaining to this 
ambition ; Georges, I hear on authority, 
is dying—but now the rightful occupant 
of the throne is dead! 

“J think I may say that the duque did 
not seek the throne for selfish reasons 
alone, sefior, although the principality 
is a rich one. The duque has a very 
beautiful daughter for whose sake he 
wishes to regain his rights, that she 
may rule the principality on his death. 
A most beautiful woman, indeed, 
Anita 

“* Anita! ” 

He looked at me with some surprise. 

“ Yes, senior, that is the name.” 

“You have seen her, then? ” 

“‘Many times, senor, in Madrid, 
where the duque resided.” 

He courteously ignored my astonish- 
ment, which, I fear, I allowed to be- 
come all too obvious. 

The miniature, then, was that of his 
own daughter! Was it not more than 
passing strange that the two girls, one 
a resident of Spain, one an American, 
should be so much alike? What wonder 
that I gasped. 

‘“‘ Naturally, then, sefior,” continued 
Lestrade, “the duque has many enc- 
mies, not the least of whom you may 
count Georges. But why he should have 
come to America, why he should have 
shown such emotion on learning of the 
death of the Senor Morrison, why, in 
short, he should have been attacked 
here, and assassinated—it is more than 
I can guess. 

“Georges would hardly go to the 
length of sending his hired murderers 
across the ocean to put his rival out of 
the way.” 

“ But why should they have abducted 
my wife, sefior?” I interrupted. 

“ That I cannot tell you ”—he smiled 
gravely. “But you have spoken of a 
certain satchel, a valise, wpon which 
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the duque set great store. Have you 
examined that? Perhaps there you 
might find the clue which would put 
you on the track.” 

“T was about to do so when you 
rang,” I replied. “It is, however, my 
misfortune to be unacquainted with the 
Spanish language, and all the papers 
are worse than Greek to me _ there- 
fore.” 

*“It would be a happiness to me to 
assist you,” he suggested. 

“You'd make me more than happy if 
you did,” said I. 

“T am at your service, senor.’ 

He rose, bowing. I led ine way to 
the dining-room, where I had left the 
satchel and its contents—led the way, 
and stopped at the door, fortunately, ai- 
lowing him to precede me into the 
room. 

I thought there was the bare sugves- 
tion of an eager light in his eyes when 
they fell upon the documents spread 
out on the table. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH THE DEAD WALK. 


Tue Senor Lestrade drew up a chair 
and seated himself. I offered him a 
smoke, but he declined, preferring, he 
averred, a cigarette. 

For my part, I lit another cigar, 
thinking that the smoke would tend to 
soothe my nervousness. I seemed pos- 
sessed of a presentiment that this man 
would help me find my wife. 

Those papers contained a secret 
which only he could discover—and he 
was willing to do so. In another hour, 
if all went well, I might be on the road 
to her whose heart was mime, for whose 
lips and love I hungered and thirsted 
mightily. 

By this time, I think, most of my de- 
sire to clear up the mystery of the 
double murder was at an end; the mat- 
ter no longer obsessed my brain as be- 
fore. The thought that possessed me to 
the exclusion of all else was that mv 
wife, my Anita, was in the hands of 
men unscrupulous, the hired thugs of a 
conscienceless princeling whose one 
thought was to retain his throne for 
himself and his heirs. 
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l’or I had reasoned it out, from what 
Lestrade had told me, that this Prince 
Georges had in truth sent his assassins 
across the waters to murder his cousin; 
and that they, finding him in the com- 
pany of a girl so strongly resembling 
his daughter, had thought her such in 
reality, and therefore abducted her— 
for what foul purpose I hesitated to 
think. 

If they intended another murder, 
why had they taken her away to accom- 
plish it? Did they hold her, perhaps, 
awaiting eabled instructions as to her 
fate from the false Gdo orges of Monte- 
biancia ? 

And what would be those 
tions? I dared not think. 

How little I guessed the truth! 

My eyes I kept fixed upon the face 
of the Senor Lestrade, hoping to 
gather from his expression foreknowl- 
edee of what he might discover. 

He had picked up the private journal 
and glanced carelessly through its 
paves, after which he threw it to one 
side. 

“There is nothing there,” he re- 
marked, “ that is likely to help us. In 
ihe main it is a mere bald record of 
his journeyings and monetary affairs. 
Did the duke carry much money with 
him, do you know, Senor Plympton? ” 

“Only this, so far as I can tell,” I 
answered, motioning toward the bills. 

Lestrade took the bundle in his 
hands and counted it over rapidly. 

IT noticed a swift contraction of his 
brows—to be instantly smoothed, how- 
ever—which I fancied indicated a feel- 
ing of disappointment. 

“Four hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars,” he said. “Is that all, senor? ” 

“ All that I know of.” 

“ But are you sure?” 

Tlis persistence angered me. 

“Why, blast it, man, what are you 
driving at?” I exclaimed. “Do you 
think J’d annex his money? I tell 
vou——” 

' © Ah, sefior, you misunderstand me. 
A thousand pardons, sefior! I humble 
mee to you, sincerely regretting that 

I did not make my meaning plain.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I beg your par- 
don,” I chimed in agreeably. 

“Tt is a puzzle to me, I confess,” he 
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went on with an air of frankness. “ The 
duke was a rich man, accustomed to 
carry with him large sums of money; 
that is all. 

“YT am puzzled to think that he 
should have so little by him. In fact,” 
he added, picking up the little red book, 
“here, on the last page, I noticed as I 
glanced through that he mentioned 
taking with him to America a very 
large amount of ready cash. Is it pos- 
sible that he might have been robbed 
before you came up with him? ” 

“TI don't know, [I’m sure,” I replied 
impatiently. “I have seen nothing but 
what you have there.” 

Again I fancied that his brows con- 
tracted for an instant. 

“ But it is of no concern at all to us 
—is it, schor?” He laughed lightly, 
instantly removing the unpleasant im- 
pression which he had just given me. 
‘“ Now, the other papers——” 

He took up the bundle nearest his 
hand, scrutinized the endorsement on 
its back, and whistled long and low. 
This performance he repeated with the 
other two, rousing my curiosity to its 
highest pitch. 

“And this is the satchel, I pre- 
sume?” he inquired, picking it up and 
glancing inside it. 

“Tt is.’ My tone was short. The 
man did not seem so willing to help me 
out as before. 

“ Most peculiar,” 

“ What is?” 

“The matter which these docu- 
ments concern, senor.”  JLestrade 
glanced at me with a slight, frank smile 
—a most winning smile. “It is of grave 
moment to the Spanish government, I 
assure you; the state secrets upon which 
they bear should not come to general 
knowledge. 

“In fact ’*—his smile became more 
winning than ever—“it is most  se- 
riously important. I shall have to ask 
a great favor of vou, which I feel sure 
you'll not refuse me.” 

He tossed two of the bundles and the 
money into the satchel as he spoke. 

“And what might that be?” 

“T wish to take these papers away 
with me, to my hotel, where J can trans- 
late them at my leisure: as it happens, 
they are in cipher.” 
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“The deuce you do!” I muttered to 
myself ; I did not like the idea of giving 
them up before I acquired the informa- 
tion I needed so badly. 

Lestrade started to speak again, but 
of what he said I have no idea. 

At that moment I received a distinct 
shock. 

My cigar had gone out; I wanted to 
light it again, and after a vain search 
ot my pockets for a match, had reached 
for the morning’s newspaper, which lay 
at my hand. My intention was to make 
a spill and light it at the gas jet which 
burned, turned low, above us. 

A single word on the paper caught 
my eye; it was the name of my guest 
—Lestrade—in a headline to a small 
paragraph. 

DEATH AT THE SPANISH EMBASSY 
HERNANDEZ LESTRADE, K. G. F., ATTACHE, DIES 
OF TYPHOID. 

The date was that of the previous 
day. 

I began to think very swiftly, mean- 
while composedly tearing off a bit of the 
paper and rolling a spill. 

Clearly this man was an impostor. 
Was he one of the gang of assassins? 

In a moment memory came to me; he 
was the fellow who had almost run 
into my auto as I waited under the 
garden wall the night that seemed so 
far away—the same fellow who had so 
impudently asked for a light and. dis- 
appeared—the same, but with a false 
mustache and glasses. 

I leaned back in the chair, twirling 
the spill. 

“Senor Lestrade,” I said foolishly, 
“are you a theosophist? ” 

“ Pardon?” | 

He looked at me as if he thought I 
had suddenly gone mad. 

I repeated the query. 

“JT was wondering,” I added, “if you 
believed in reincarnation. Because, you 
know, youre dead—died yesterday. 
Funny, isn’t it? But, come to think 
of it, I don’t believe Pll trust you with 
that satchel.” 

I put out my hand quickly, and with 
fatuous confidence, thinking to grasp 
the satchel ere he could grasp the sit- 
uation. But I had misjudged my adver- 
sary; he was far swifter of movement 
than was I. 
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Moreover, in my stupidity I had not 
allowed for the fact that I was dealing 
with a man desperate and careless ot 
consequences. For that blindness I was 
to pay the penalty. 

While my arm was extended, my 
fingers within an inch of the grip of the 
satchel, I saw his fist dart out, and 
caught the flash of a silvery flame— 
a moving knife blade. 

I attempted to dodge, and that may 
have saved me some suffering; for, in- 
stead of pinning my hand to the table, 
as was undoubtedly his thought, the 
blade shot down through my coat 
sleeve and cuff—I felt the cold stecl 
graze my wrist—and the haft of the 
dagger bruised my flesh as, with tre- 
mendous force, he drove it into the top 
of the table. 

With one arm thus made helpless, I 
was at the man’s mercy. 

Nor did he delay. Upon the instant 
he seized the edge of the board and 
tipped it over upon me, forcing me to 
the floor with a dieavy mahogany din- 
ing-table resting upon my wrist. 

I tore at the dagger’s haft with my 
free hand, raging with exasperation. 

The man laughed coldly. 

“You young fool!” he sneered. 
“With whom did you think you were 
dealing? Imbecile! ” 

My answer—a natural one under the 
circumstances—did not please him. He 
came and stood over me, fingering the 
trigger of a revolver in whose black 
muzzle [ read my death warrant. 

At that I flung my arm across my 
eyes, instinctively; I know now why 
they blindfold men who are about to be 
shot. 

“Shoot, you cur!” I shouted in a 
voice that I knew trembled with fear. 

But instead the hound kept me writh- 
ing there, each moment expecting my 
quietus. At length, wearying of the 
sport, he stooped and roughly flung my 
arm from my face. 

“Angry little child!” he sneered. 
“Do not cry, I beg of you! Never fear 
—I shall not kill you. 

“ Not that I would have mercy upon 
you, but—the shot might be heard. 
Another time, little one, we may meet 
and—and then you will retract your 
words. Believe me, you will.” 
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He laughed again, mirthlessly—in- 
deed, it was more a snarl—and put 
away his weapon; a refinement of his 
cruelty suggested itself to his ingen- 
ious mind. 

“ By the way,’ he announced, “ it 
may interest you to know that your 
dear little wife is in good hands—in 
the best of hands, if I may say so with- 
out immodesty. Depend upon it, senor, 
she will receive every attention that her 
rank demands, and when I return her to 
you—if ever I do——” 

I cannot further quote his words: I 
can but say that every syllable was a 
vile insult. And for the moment I—I 
think I went quite mad... 

What followed I eannot tell; I only 
know that some time later I seemed 
to come ont of an evil dream, to find 
myself still pinned down by that 
weighty table, but with a smoking re- 
volver in my hand. 

The man who had mocked me, the 
false Lestrade, sprawled hideously upon 
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the floor near the door; there was a 
clear, neat little hole drilled in his fore- 
head, and from it blood oozed slowly. 

I remember that the expression on 
his face made me laugh wildly; it was 
one of pained surprise, utterly ludicrous 
—a grimace frozen by death. 

I laughed till the tears came, shaking 
so that I cut my arm on the edge of the 
dagger that still held it useless; but the 
pain I did not feel. 

After a while I returned to sobriety 


and the knowledge that I had taken the 


life of a fellow man. 

Then for a space I was very sick, and 
that passing, a queer feeling of lassi- 
tude came over me—an inertia accom- 
panied by a numbness of the brain and 
muscles. 

I had a curious sensation as though I 
were being watched, and half fancied 
old Morrison standing there in the 
doorway with his hand on the shoulder 
of the Duke de Soria—both smiling. 

But I dared not look. 


(To be continued.) 


IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 


BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 


The unvarnished account of a strange test in electricity which went wrong. 


“tT IVE wire,” was the laconic an- 

swer of “Humorous Hank” when 
~ asked the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
on a case which did not seem important 
enough for us to bother with. 

It was in the coroner’s office, where 
the “scribes” of the morning papers 
made their headquarters while looking 
for news around the city or county 
buildings. | 

Humorous Hank’s real name was 
Henry Beavers, but no one ever spoke 
of him by that cognomen. He was what 
is called a professional Juryman; that 
is, he hung around the coroner’s office, 
and consequently was sure to be called 
on every case which came under the 
coroner’s jurisdiction. 

Hank had a way of telling yarns 
which we all liked, and on days when 


_the news “grist” was light we were 


willing, even glad, to listen to his tales. 


“But that reminds me,” he continued, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. “ There 
was a live wire case some few years back 
which would just have made you fellers 
jump if you had been in the scribblin’ 
business then. 

“You remember the old electric 
works on Water Street? Well, that was 
the place where it happened. A couple 
of young fellers worked there who were 
mighty fond of each other. They were 
Bill and Jim Smith, but no relation. 

“They worked at the same business 
—making reduction coils, winding 
dynamos, etc.—and helped each other 
considerable in the study of electricity, 
which in them days had not attained 
the prominence it now has in the com- 
mercial world. 

“Jim was quite a large chap, but 


. Bill was thin and wiry. They lived in 


the same house, went to the same 
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church, loved the same girl, and did 
many other things in common. 

“Their love for the same girl was 
rather peculiar, as it did not seem to 
make amy difference in their friendship. 
Most folks wondered at that, but they 
didn’t know that Jim, with all his fat, 
had the ‘eon’ and did not expect to 
live and raise a large and numerous 
family. Bill, knowing the state of af- 
fairs, thought it no more than right 
that Jim should enjoy himself with the 
young woman of his choice, for, as he 
said, Jim did not have long to live, and 
when he left this mundane sphere he 
would be a long time away from it. 

“Well, things went along rather 
so-so for many months, and, although 
Jim coughed a little, he did not seem to 
lose any flesh, nor very much sleep. 
Also, he seemed to be prime favorite 
with Miss Dee, which was the young 
lady’s name. 

“This rather worried Bill; not that 
he wanted his friend and partner to 
take the long trip, but he thought that 
if Jim were going to hang on indefi- 
nitely they ought to make some amicable 
arrangement with regard to Miss Dee. 
One night Bill spoke to Jim about it, 
and they talked the matter to a finish. 

“* Jim said that he had been treating 
‘himself with electricity for several 
months, and believed he had killed the 
germs which had been feeding on his 
sore lung. He had read in a quack 
book somewhere that germs could not 
exist along with electricity, and that if 
a patient could stand a current strong 
enough to kill the germs he would soon 
rid himself of all harmful bunches of 
bacteria. 

“ He started in with small doses of 
the stuff; went into the dynamo room, 
hitched a reduction coil to a feeder 
wire, coupled on a switch, and then had 
it arranged so that by taking hold of 
the end of two wires he could turn 
the switch with his foot and give him- 
self a dose running anywhere from ten 
volts to the limit of the feeder, which 
was about two thousand or two thou- 
sand five hundred volts, I believe. 

“At that time he was using about 
one hundred and fifty volts, which he 
thought had chased the bugs all out of 
his system. 
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“This was very interesting, and Bill 
said he thought he would prepare a 
scientific paper on the case and send it 
to some medical journal. Jim had no 
objection; in fact, thought that in the 
interest of science his case should be 
given to the world. 

“ But Bill said that before he did any 
writing on the subject he would conduct 
a few experiments of his own, so as to 
be sure that his doctrine was sound. 
The girl subject was not brought up at 
all, because Bill saw that it would cause 
hard feelings, and he did not want to 
lose the friendship of his pal. 

* But right down deep in his heart 
Bill was very sore over the way things 
turned out. He wanted that girl, and he 
wanted her badly. He said to himself 
that if Jim had been a decent kind of 
a feller he would have gone along and 
died, or, failing in that, would not have 
hung on to life and the girl too. . 

“He kept these reflections to him- 
self, though, and did a lot of thinking 
about Jim’s consumption cure. 

“ He started his paper on the subject, 
and, after the opening paragraph, 
treated electricity from a therapeutic 
standpoint. In order to give a full and 
free discussion of the subject, he was 
obliged to know just how a current 
varying in strength would act on a per- 
son; whether it operated with greater 
force in the morning or at night, how it 
was affected by cold and heat, by water, 
and by various other agents. 

“Then, too, he wanted to know how 
it would operate on people of varying 
temperaments; on the sick and the well, 
on the fat and the lean, etc., ete. 

“ For the fat and the lean proposition 
he had himself and Jim for the purpose 
of experiments, and he worked in sev- 
eral other fellers around the shop to 
give him an idea of temperaments. But 
one thing he could not discover, and 
that was how many volts it took to kill 
a@ man. 

“He read all the books he could find 
on the subject, but they gave him no 
light. The statement would be made 
that such and such a man died from 
contact with a live wire carrying two 
thousand volts, and that another one 
died from one thousand volts. 

* But he could not find out just how 
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strong a current was considered fatal. 
lle knew from experience that stand- 
ing on a wet piece of ground and ta- 
king a current of five hundred volts was 
very unpleasant, while standing on glass 
and taking twice the dose was not 
harmful. | 

“ But for a man sitting in a chair 
and taking treatment it was impossible 
to fix any schedule as to strength of 
current by which he could guide him- 
self. 

‘Bill talked the matter over with 
_ Jim, and asked him to stand for high 
voltage experiments, but Jim said he 
had every reason to wish to live, and 
did not take to the notion at all. As 
it was, he said his daily bath of the 
fluid was around the five hundred mark, 
and he thought that a good indication 
that a man would not be seriously in- 
jured by taking that amount. 

“ Besides, he thought Bill had suffi- 
cient data with which to go ahead and 
finish up the paper in good technical 
style. 

‘The matter rather rankled in Bill’s 
heart, especially the part of Jim’s 
‘ speech in which he said he had every 
reason to live. That seemed good evi- 
dence that matters between the young 
lady and Jim had advanced to a point 
bevond which there could be but one 
thing—a union of interests—and that 
was not at all to Bill’s liking. 

“He saw very plainly that Jim had 
made up his mind not to shuffle off, and 
that he (Bill) was out of the game. It 
made him sore, and he thought and 
thought. 

“One night he jumped clean out of 
bed, all in a tremble of excitement. 
‘Kureka!’ he cried. ‘ In the interest of 
science it must be done. It will solve 
the riddle. It will also—in the interest 
of science.’ 

“ Jim asked him if he had a night 
horse, but Bill did not answer, only kept 
repeating over and over: ‘In the in- 
terest of science.’ 

‘“‘ Bill worked hard on his paper for 
several days after that and had it nearly 
concluded. He still lacked information 
as to how many. volts would kill a man. 

“}'rom all the reports he had read 
he came to the conclusion that under 
favorable conditions a man might die 
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from about twelve hundred volts; that 
anything over eight hundred volts was 
dangerous; that to a person who had 
been in contact with the fluid daily for 
months a current of fifteen hundred 
volts would be required to operate for 
his quietus. 

“Jim was still taking his current 
baths. Every morning before the shop 
opened up for work he would attach his 
apparatus to the feeder wire and give 


himself five minutes’ exercise with a 


current running up to five or six hun- 
dred volts. 

“This morning, the one I started to 
tell about, it rained hard. Bill went 
down to the shop earlier than usual, 
and, picking up Jim’s reduction coil and 
switch, muttered: ‘In the cause of 
science.’ 

“ He then cut six loops in the switch 
and attached the wire again, so that 
when Jim came down to take his morn- 


_ing bath he would get a jolt of twelve 


hundred volts right off the reel. 

“ Now, Bill knew Jim could stand 
that because he was used to it. But he 
wanted to see what effect it would have. 
It was his intention to monkey with 
the switch on other days also, and run 
the current higher, as he said, ‘In the 
interest of science. | 

“He wanted to see just how strong 
a dose it took to kill a man, and ‘in the 
interest of science * he thought he was 
justified in finding out. 

“He figured that Jim ought to have 
been dead long ago anyway; that he 
had about the same as promised to die; 
that he would be no loss to the world, 
because he was preparing no paper on 
electricity, and that probably Miss Dee 
would not miss him very much after it 
was over. 

* There’s no question, of course, but 
that if it hadn’t been for the girl Bill 
never would have had any such crazy 
ideas ‘in the interest of science.’ But 
women, being the cause of ’most every- 
thing in this world, including ourselves, 
are alwavs getting men into trouble, 
and so it was in this case. 

“Presently Jim entered the shop. 
He was wet and muddy from his walk. 
He went over to the apparatus and 
hooked it up. 

“ Bill looked on smiling. Jim took 
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the ends of the wires in his hands, tilted 
back his chair, put one foot on the 
switch and the other under the chair 
leg. As he lifted his foot to throw the 
switch, Bill saw that it was wet. 

“* He knew instantly that Jim had wet 
feet and that a current of twelve hun- 
dred volts would send him skyward 
faster than a dose of lead. He tried to 
shout, but couldn’t make a sound. 

“He saw the foot move, and as it did 
so he gave one jump and landed on 
Jim’s back. It was his intention to tip 
Jim out of the chair so the current 
wouldn’t run out of the wet leg into 
the ground, but he forgot that he had 
wet feet himself, and the minute he 
struck Jim it was all over. 

“Both of them went in a heap on 
the floor, and there they were found a 
few minutes later when the other men 
came to work, ‘ locked in an embrace of 
death,’ as you fellers often put it. 

“Now, you see that was a peculiar 
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case. We had to determine whether it 
was a case of suicide, or murder, or ac- 
cidental death. Also, just what part 
Miss Dee had in the affair. 

“ But, do you know, she went and 
married the foreman of the shop in 
less than a month after the inquest, 
which goes to show how badly she felt 
that her two lovers had died. Well, 
there was some talk of ” 

The telephone bell rang just then, 
and we were chased out on a fire story 
from which we did not return that 
night. Next day some of us wanted to 
ask Hank how he knew so much about 
the case, especially as both men inter- 
ested died without being able to make 
an ante-mortem statement, but he did 
not show up, as he was busy with the 
main factotum of the office. 

When we did see him again, he had 
a new story to tell, and so we never dis- 
covered how Hank came by his knowl- 
edge. 


MY PARTNER. 


WHEN I with Polly euchre play . 
She rends my feelings sadly 
By asking me at each misplay, 
“Now, did I do so badly ?” 
She trumps my aces, oft revokes, 
Nor pays the least attention 
To what she plays, but laughs and jokes 
A host such I could mention. 


She “orders up” in reckless way, 
And “passes ” when she shouldn’t ; 
When I protest at this she'll say, . 
“Now, Jack, you know I couldn’t !” 
The trump she never can recall, 
She asks the score each minute ; 
Then, much surprised, says, “Is that all ? 
Let’s hurry up and win it.” 


You think it strange perhaps that I 
Should for my partner choose her 
In lieu of other girls near by, 
And then should thus abuse her ? 
To tell the truth, I Polly choose, 
And vengeful feelings smother, 
Because with her Pd rather lose, 
Than win with any other. 
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A story of the West, with a new background, in which modern science jostles the evil instincts 
of some men, the bravery of others, and the indomitable devotion of woman. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Amy TRAVIS, in charge of the Cyanide Works at the old Golden Eagle mine, is informed by letters 
from the owners that her services will no longer be required after the arrival of Mr. Whipple, whom they 
have selected to take her place. The safe has been broken open, and five thousand dollars in bullion 
stolen, hence the company have decided that their interests will be better safeguarded with a man in 
charge. 

The stage on which Mr. Whipple arrives is held up by road agents, but Whipple manages to frustrate 
their attempt, and lays himself open to the special gratitude of a fellow passenger, a Spanish girl, 
Teresa Gonzales, daughter of the night watchman at the cyanide tanks. The coach also carries a carboy 
of acid, which is jolted off in the scrimmage, and the acid burns its mark into the flesh of at least two of 
the robbers. 

Whipple prevails on Miss Travis not to leave the works, and after making an enemy of Chombo, the 
leader of the men in an attempted strike, rejoices the girl’s heart by showing her, through what he calls 
an acid test, that Jeffries, the foreman, was probably concerned in the hold up of the stage, and inferen- 
tially therefore in the stealing of the bullion. She then insists on telling him that she had suspected her 
own brother Tom of the, latter crime, and begs that he will hire him in some capacity about the works. 
Whipple declines to do this, whereupon she asks him what he would do supposing she should have her 
brother come there in spite of him. He replies that he should have to hold both her brother and Jeffries, 
and communicate with the sheriff. 

In these circumstances, she is quite wrought up a little later when her brother unexpectedly appears, 
announces his name to Whipple as James Henderson, and secures from him a position in the works. But 
he falls into a trap Whipple lays for him and steals what he thinks is a bag of bullion, after which 
Amy realizes that Whipple has known all along that Henderson is really her brother. 

Called away by the sheriff on a matter connected with that other rascal, Jeffries, Whipple writes 
to Amy on business. Teresa, who has conceived a strong fondness for the new manager, chances to see 
the letter, and is jealous because he hasn’t written to her. She also sees something else—Henderson, 
who is wanted by the sheriff, skulking in the entrance to an abandoned mine. She is aware that he is 
one of the men who have made a murderous attack on Whipple, and scarcely knows what use to make of 
her discovery. For the present, however, she determines to keep it to herself. 


CHAPTER NIX. 
FRIENDS AT VARIANCE. 


SECRET is sometimes a very diffi- 

cult thing to keep; especially if 

the custodian of it is a girl like Teresa. 

And the difficulty grows in direct ratio 

with the importance of the subject and 

the amount of sensation it would cause 
if divulged. 

Naturally the Mertcana proved faith- 
less to the trust she had imposed on 
herself. The wonder is that she har- 
bored the momentous matter over- 
night. 

Revelation came with the morning, 
but it was not to the padre, or to the 
madre, or to Pablo that it was made. 


Of all: persons who should not have 
known, it was Amy whom Teresa took 
into her confidence. 

In going to the office Teresa had no 
intention of telling even the smallest 
part of what she knew. Indeed, when 
she left home she did not dream of go- 
ing to the office at all, but her feet led 
her there quite unconsciously. 

She had long since forgiven Amy 
that letter from Whipple. Although 
resentment flew quickly to the surface 
of her warm southern nature, it died 
out as speedily and was forgotten. So 
she found herself at the door of the 
office, looking apologetically at the 
slender figure bowed over the desk 
within. 


*This story began in the October issue of THE ARGosy. The three back numbers will be mailed to any 
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“ Come in, Teresa,” called Amy. 

Accustomed to the Mexicana’s moods 
as she was, Amy had not been greatly 
perturbed at the incident connected 
with the receipt of Whipple’s letter. 

“T have been longing for some one 
to talk to,” Amy added, dropping her 
pen and leaning back in her chair. 

Voice and manner were as winning 
as they had ever been. Teresa, happily 
surprised, bounded into the room and 
kissed her friend rapturously. Then she 
took a seat close to the desk. 

“Are you happier, cara, than you 
have been of late? ” 

Teresa’s eyes searched her friend’s 
face as she asked the question. 

“Let us not talk of that,” answered 
Amy, the forced smile fading from her 
lips. “ You have not been near me for 
several days. Why was it, Teresa? ” 

“JT did not think you cared for me 
to come, Amy.” — 

“JT am sorry you thought that. When 
people are very much occupied with 
their own affairs they often prove dis- 
agreeable to their friends. But a truc 
friend will be considerate and overlook 
such a shortcoming. I have always 
loved you, Teresa, and always shall.” 

A cry of delight escaped the Mexican 
girl and she leaned forward and caught 
Amy’s hand impulsively. 

“Your silly ‘Teresa thought she had 
done something to offend you, heart of 
inine. If I have not come to sec you 
during the last few days, neither have 
you come to see me.” 

“My heart has been very heavy, 
Teresa,” sighed Amy, “ and so it is even 
now. When I am grieved I try to get 
away from every one, from myself most 
of alt.” | 

“Tell me this, novia,” returned 
Teresa archly. “Is it some unkind 
caballero about whom you are fret- 
ting? ” 

“ Why do you think that?” 

“That is the worst sorrow that can 
come, it-seems to me.” Teresa looked 
very sober. 

“It is no love affair,” said Amy. 
“That is,” she added hastily, “ not the 
sort of a love affair you have in mind.” 

“Then I am glad; time will cure 
every ache of the heart that comes 
from anything else.” 
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“How wise we are!” murmured 
Amy, amused a little in spite of herself. 
“Ts it long since you have acquired all 
this knowledge, Teresa? ” 

“T do not know,” answered the Mer- 
cana, dropping her eyes. “ Ysabel has 
been telling me a good many things, 
cara.” 

“Then your information comes at 
second hand?” 

“Not so,” was the hasty response. 
“JT do not agree with Ysabel—always. 
But tell me, Amy, why does not Senor 
Whipple come back?” 

““Y have no idea.” 


“He has not written again?” 
Teresa looked up quickly. 
é No.” 


“Do you imagine he is still hunting 
for those robbers? ” 

“ Nothing else could keep him from 
the works.” The light that had mo- 
mentarily crossed Amy’s face gave way 
to the old hopeless expression as she 
added: “ He may have found them, for 
aught I know.” - 

“He has not found them! ” 
clared Teresa positively. 

“How do you know?” inquired 
Amy. 

Teresa looked at her friend compas- 
sionately. Ah, if Amy but knew what 
she knew. : 

“T have discovered something, novia; 
something that makes me sure the man- 
ager will not find those he is seeking.” 

The artless countenance of her com- 
panion was an open page to Amy. Upon 
it she read an index of the great secret 
which was struggling to free itself. 

“You have discovered something 
about the men who made that attack 
on Mr. Whipple?” asked Amy quietly. 

“Yes,” returned the other: “it was 
Jast night while [ was walking home 
from Caballo Blanco creck. There was 
a bright moon, and what I saw I saw as 
plainly as I see you this minute. I 
have not told any one, not even the 
padre. I am waiting until the manager 
gets back. He will know what to do.” 

“ Don’t you think that J would know 
what to do, Teresa? ” 

“Perhaps; but you are a woman. 
You could not go into the old mine and 
capture Madre mia, what am I 
saying?” 
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A part of the secret had fluttered 
from Teresa's lips before she was 
aware. She gazed with wide, startled 
eyes at Amy, who had straightened crect 
in her chair. 

“ You saw Jeffries going into the old 
mine shaft?” came from Amy tenta- 
tively. 

“ How could you know I saw any one 
going into the old shaft? ” 

“Was it Jeffries?” persisted Amy. 

Teresa made no sign. 

“Then it was Chombo. That is the 
kind of a hiding-place Chombo would 
choose. You are right, Teresa. There 
is no one at the works capable of deal- 
ing with the matter, and it must be 
kept quiet until Mr. Whipple returns.” 

“It was not Chombo,” cried Teresa. 

“No?” Amy’s hands tightened on 
ihe arms of her chair. “ Who was it you 
saw going into the mine? You must 
tell me. During Mr. Whipple’s ab- 
sence I am in charge here, and it is 
right that I should know.” 

"The words carried a sharp command. 

“It was Henderson,” answered 
Teresa. 

“ Henderson!” repeated Amy, start- 
ing up. “ You saw him going into the 
old shaft last night? You are sure 
there is no mistake?” 

“There is no mistake!” declared 
Teresa. “Ah, but I was frightened! 
And I have told no one until now.” 

The sister, still eager to shield the 
wayward brother who had all but 
hroken her heart, had beguiled the 
secret from her friend’s lip.. 

Ifer fears confirmed, all Amy’s self- 
poise was thrown to the winds. Ha- 
stening to the wall, she caught down her 
hat with trembling hands and put it on 
as she started for the door. 

But the exit was barred. In front of 
it stood Teresa, with arms outstretched. 

“What would you do?” the Mezt- 
cana asked pantingly. 

“Let me pass!” cried Amy. 
do you try to stop me? ” 

“ Where are you going, Amy?” 

“TY am going into the old mine,” an- 
swered Amy, distraught. “TI will 
search every part of it and I will find 
him and warn him. Let me go!” 

“There is danger—— ” 

“For me?” 
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“Yes. If Henderson is there, then 
Jeffries and Chombo may also be 
there.” 


“Stand aside, I tell you! ” 

Amy’s breath came short and hard. 
She caught Teresa’s arm as though she 
would drag her from the door. But the 
Mexican girl was strong and held to 
her place. 

As she looked at Amy a light as of 
sudden understanding shot into her 
eves. 

“This Henderson is your catallero; 
you love him ” 

“T do love him! What is that to you, 
to any one?” 

“You go there to warn him 

“ Why should [ not warn the man I 
love? I will not let him be ‘captured 
and taken away.” 

“ You shall not go to the mine,” said 
Teresa passionately. ‘“ You made me 
tell you, and now vou would cheat 
Senor Whipple out of his rights.” 

“What are Mr. Whipple’s rights to 
me when my brother is in peril of his 
life?” 

“ Your brother? ” 

“Yes; this man you call Henderson 
is my brother Tom—Tom Travis. 

“Think of me, Teresa. This is my 
sorrow, the great trouble that has made 
the whole world dark and life not worth 
the living. Suppose Pablo was being 
hunted as my brother is; do you im- 
agine that I would try to keep you from 
carrying the warning that would save 
him? I must go; oh, do not, do not 
prevent me.” 

“You shall not go,” returned Teresa 
with shrill determination. “I do not 
care if this man is your brother, or if 
you are a dozen times my friend. 
Senor Whipple shall know and shall 
capture the man who tried to take his 
life.” 

Amy threw herself back and flung 
up her head. Blue eyes and black 
crossed glances, sharp and bright as 
swords. No words came; it was not a 
time for speech, but for action. 

With a cry in which sorrow and fierce 
determination were strangely mingled, 
Amy darted toward Teresa. - 

The Mericana caught her about the 
waist and half dragged, half carried her 
away from the door. At that instant 
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quick footsteps crossed the threshold 
and entered the room. 

“Teresa! Miss Travis! What in the 
world does this mean?” 

The girls drew apart, flushed and 
angry. It was Whipple himself who had 
come. 

He stood before them, his calm face, 
for once in his life, the very picture of 
surprise and consternation. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“TDESPISE rou! ” 


THE manager was covered with dust 
from his long ride across the desert: In 
spite of the rigorous work that had en- 
gaged him during the five preceding 
days, his progress toward recovery had 
not been impaired, but hastened. 

Returning health showed in the 
swarthy hue of his face, and his every 
movement was instinct with the reserve 
strength and determination character- 
istic of him. Never was he more the 
man of iron and of action than he 
was now. 

A half audible cry escaped .Teresa. 
The manager had come! Now they 
would see. 

She turned her angry eyes on Amy, 
and something of the manager’s sur- 
prise was reflected in her own face when 
Amy, tightening her lips after one 
quick, indrawn “breath, turned slowly 
and walked to the wall near her desk. 
Removing her hat and hanging it in its 
proper place, Amy seated herself in 
her chair. 

Deep silence reigned in the office, 
and Whipple watched the dramatic 
scene curiously. 

“ This is very strange,” said he, after 
a time. ‘ Will you tell me what it is all 
about, Miss Travis? ” 

“ Let Teresa tell vou,” was the reply 
in dull; lifeless tones. “It is her right 
and her duty to do so.” 

Amy leaned her head on her hana 
and waited. Whipple faced the Mem- 
cana. 

“Well, Teresa?” said he interroga- 
tively. 

“ Sefior,” answered Teresa, “I had 
but just told the senorita that Hen- 
derson, one of the men who set upon 
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you that night at the tanks, is in the 
old mine.” 

“ Here, at the Golden Hagle? ” 

Whipple’s fund of surprise appeared 
to have been exhausted. He had re- 
lapsed into his usual phlegmatic calm, 
and was not again to be startled out of 
it. 

“Yes, senor,” said Teresa, disap- 
pointed to have her news received so 
coolly. 

“ You discovered this, 

ce Yes.” 

“ When and how?” 

She recited the expericnce in detail, 
Whipple listening intently. 

“And you have told no one?” the 
manager asked when she had finished. 

“ No one, senor, except the sciiorita.” 
Teresa turned a quick look on Amy, 
then once more brought her eyes back 
to the manager. “ The sehorita was 
bound that she would go 

“T think I understand that part of it, 
Teresa,” he interrupted. “It was very 
clever of you to keep this information 
to yourself. The horses and buckboard 
are at the boarding-house. Will you 
take the rig to vour father’s corral, and 
have a riding horse put under saddle for 
me at once?” 

“ You are going away again, sefior? ” 
she asked, with a sinking heart. 

“Tam going to Cache d’Oro, and can- 
not remain here very long. Will you 
hurry, please?” 
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Teresa: 


“T will do what you wish,” and 
Teresa ran out of the office. 
When alone with Amy, Whipple 


walked over to her side. 

“T have been to Wickenburg with 
Sheriff Christopher, Miss Travis,” he 
said. “ We had information that Jeff- 
ries was at the Royal Ophir mine, near 
that place. The clue was a good one, for 
Jeffries had really been working at the 
Roval Ophir, but in some wav he 
scented trouble and decamped before 
we got there, helping himself in his 
flicht by stealing a horse. 

« Christopher “and I trailed the fel- 
low to Castle Creek, through the 
mountains to Prescott, then back to 
Wickenburg and Phenix. Our latest 
knowledge of his whereabouts leaves 
him somewhere in the vicinity of Cache 
d’Oro. Christopher started for the 
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camp at once, but I delayed to pick up 
Gonzales’ team and buckboard, which I 
had left at a Phoenix corral. IT am now 
going to Cache d’Oro, and have hopes 
that I shall be successful in capturing 
my man. With the assistance of Pablo 
you will have to look after things here 
until I close up this business.” 

“What are you going to do with my 
brother? ” she asked Listlessly. 

“ Nothing, just at present.” 

“ Nothing?” she repeated. 

“Nothing, but to make sure he does 
not escape if he is still in the mine. 
When I am through at Cache d'Oro I 
shall see what is to be done.” 

“You did not let Teresa tell you 
everything.” 

“TI allowed her to tell me everything 
it was necessary for me to know.” 

“She came here with her seeret con- 
cerning Tom,” pursued Amy; “I suc- 
ceeded in getting her to tell me what it 
was, and then tried to leave the office, 
go to the mine, and warn Tom to 
leave.” 

“So I thought,” he answered care- 
lesaly. 

“You arrived most opportuncly.” 

“It would seem so. Good-by for the 
present.” He started toward the door. 

His collected, almost apathetic, de- 
meanor jarred upon her. Rising beside 
the desk, she turned her cold, expres- 
sionless face toward him. 

“Will you tell me why you are ma- 
king a police officer out of yourself?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, I will tell you,” he answered ; 
“the truth might as well be known 
now as at any other time. It is strange 
to me that your keen mind has not 
penetrated the makeshift before. I am 
the detective who was to come here and 
look for the bullion thieves.” 

“You? ” 

How foreign the very idea was to her 
might have been inferred from that 
one word and the way she uttered it. 
Instinctively she drew back, a look of 
loathing on her face. 

“Yes, Miss Travis. I have done 
everything to inform vou of the fact; 
everything, that is. except to tell you 
in so many words. I know a little 
about cyanide work, even as a success- 
ful detective must know a little about 
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a great many things which may some 
time come within the scope of his duty. 

“T was hired by the Cyanide .Com- 
pany to come here, assume control as 
manager, and pursue my investigations 
unknown to any one at the works. It 
has been hard for me to remain true to 
my trust, but in the main I think I 
have succeeded.” 

“Why did you misrepresent yourself 
to me and persuade me to stay here? ” 
she demanded. 

“T don’t think, Miss Travis, that I 
have made any misrepresentations.” 

“Why did you persuade me to re- 
main here? ” 

“Because the company at first in- 
sisted that I should arrest you and keep 
you in custody pending my investiga- 
tions.” 

She swayed and leaned back against 
the wall for support. 

‘* Before I left Denver,” he went on, 
“TI was able to have my instructions, in 
that one particular, changed so I was 
left to act at my own discretion, but 
upon my own responsibility. That is 
why I persuaded you to stay. In cap- 
turing the real thieves I shall, at the 
same time, vindicate you.” 

“ T will not stay here another hour,” 
she said, looking dazedly ‘about her. 
“If I cannot get some one to take me 
from this hateful place, I can walk— 
and I will.” 

She tottered back to her desk and 


leaned weakly against it, her gaze 


everywhere but on the man at the door. 

“T know you too well, Miss Travis,” 
said Whipple in a low tone. “ Your 
devotion to your brother will keep you 
here as long as he is in the mine. And 
believe me, for the time being the old 
mine is his safest refuge.” 

He drew a step nearer. 

“T repeat what I have told you be- 
fore,’ he went on; “it will be in my 
power to help you ” 

Her blue eyes were on him, 
gleaming like live coals. 

“ Do not speak another word to me!” 
she cried. “Go! I despise you from the 
depths of my soul!” 

lle stood before her for a moment, 
eying her steadily; then he bowed 
mutely, whirled on his heel and passed 
out of the office. 


then, 
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The crisis was close at hand, and 
Whipple, it seemed, was not to be found 
wanting. At the tanks he met Pablo, 
and bluffly cut short the young man’s 
greeting. 

“IT am going to Cache d’Oro, Pablo. 
I expect to return shortly, but if any- 
thing unforeseen delays me, kcep right 
‘on with the work here. I have the ut- 
most confidence in you, and I shall ex- 
pect you to do your best.” 

Irom the tanks he made his way hur- 
riedly to Gonzales’ house. The old 
watchman was in bed, his night work 
making it necessary for him to sleep 
during the day-time. Whipple roused 
him unceremoniously. 

“ Gonzales,” said he, “ how many re- 
liable Mexicans are there in this camp, 
men whom you can trust implicitly?” 

The bewildered Gonzales recalled 
half a dozen or more. 

“I want you to take them off the 


work at once,’ continued Whipple, 


“‘arm them and post them at every 
outlet of the old mine. You’re familiar 
with the Golden Eagle workings, aren’t 
you?” 

In his youth Gonzales had worked in 


the mine, and, as he assured the man-. 


ager, no one knew it better. 

“Teresa tells me that Henderson, 
one of the rascals for whom the sheriff 
is now looking, is in‘the mine,” Whip- 
ple went on. “I want every exit 
guarded, night and day—especially at 
night—until I come back from Cache 
@Oro. Understand?” 

Gonzales understood, but it was 
strange to him that Teresa had found 
out all this, and yet said nothing about 
it. 

“Inside of fifteen minutes,” finished 
Whipple, “I want the main shaft and 
the other exits of the mine guarded. 
You’re to be one of the guards, Gon- 


zales, and to-night Pablo can double up | 


and do your work at the tanks. Stand 
by me faithfully, and you will not be 
the loser.” 

He rushed from the house and found 
Teresa in front holding the horse that 
had been made ready for him. 

“T shall not forget what you have 
done, Teresa,” said he as he vaulted 
into the saddle and took the quirt from 
the saddle-horn. 
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Then, with a swish of the whip and a 
dig of the heels he was off at speed, the 


‘broad brim of his hat blowing up 


against the crown, and the ends of a 
kerchief he had knotted about his neck 
flapping behind him in the wind. 


CHAPTER XNI. 
THE PRISONER IN THE MINE. 


No eulogies were to be wasted upon 
the camp of Cache d’Oro. The high- 
sounding name covered a straggling 
collection of adobe, shanty, and com- 
bination board-and-canvas structures 
tucked away in a mountain valley hard 
by a spring of flowing water. 

The presence of the spring explained 
the situation of the town, while the 
proximity of the great Cassidy’s Strike 
mine formed its small excuse for exist- 
ence. | 

There was another ‘flow of water at 
the Strike, but it was all needed for 
the immense hundred-stamp mill whose 
roar was always in the ears of the Cache 
d’Oro citizens. HI1ad nature been lavish 
of a water supply at Cassidy’s Strike, 
the camp would have crowded hard 
upon the stamp-mill, and the wicked- 
ness and disorder of Cache d’Oro would 
have been transferred to a spot a mile 
up the valley. 

The settlement was near enough to 
the great mine, however, to draw to it- 
self like a lodestone all the brawling 
and lawless element that delved in the 
earth, teamed the ore, or labored in the 
mill. And there were other and smaller 
mines in the district which furnished 
their own contingent of reckless em- 
ployees who rendezvoused in the camp 
to drink and gamble and otherwise ex- 
ercise the right of a free born American 
to do as he pleased. 

But Americans were not the only 
ones drawn into that swirling vortex of 
dissipation. Mexicans came also, be- 
sides Chinamen and a sprinkling of 
men of a dozen different nationalities. 

Liquor was so free in Cache d’Oro 
that one was tempted to inquire what 
earthly use that spring of water might 
serve. Yet the spring was powerful 
enough to make the camp a possibility. 

With evening the choice spirits from 
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the surrounding hills began descending 
upon the town, and as night advanced 
the rattle of poker chips, the clink of 
glasses, the shuffle of feet timed to the 
strains of so-called musie, and the hum 
of voices grew to a volume that rivaled 
the roar of the hundred pounding 
stamps a mile away. 

If revolver shots did not now and 
again pierce the din with their incisive 
echoes, a rule was broken more hon- 
ored in the observance than in the 
breach. - 

To Cache d’Oro, then, on the night 
preceding the morning that saw Whip- 
ple arrive and depart from the cyanide 
works at the Golden lKagle, came a 
gaunt, heavy-set man with a scraggling 
red beard and a pair of eyes that darted 
vigilantly behind and on all sides of 
him. The man’s clothes showed signs 
of contact with thorns and briars of 
the chaparral, while the flesh of his 
hands and face was cicatrized in count- 
less places and looked red and angry 
in the yellow lamplight. 

Ilis constantly shifting eyes were 
bloodshot, and his cheeks were sunken 
under their stubblv beard. His move- 
ments were stealthy, like those of a 
creeping wildcat, and once or twice 
his right hand might have been seen to 
leap to his hip under his torn coat and 
then nervously withdraw itself. 

A frayed silk handkerchief was tied 
about his throat, and beneath the hand- 
kerchief was a grimy bandage. 

It was not well with this man. Con- 
science did not trouble him—that had 
long ago been seared into harmless 
desuetude; but he had made himself a 
legal prey, and hunters of the law 
were stalking him. 

It is a fearful thing to be outlawed, 
to be beyond the pale of honest men, to 
find safety in continuous flight, expect- 
ing every moment to be brought to bay 
with your life in your hand. 

Identity is your consuming peril; sal- 
vation lies in being what you are not, 
which is an impossibility. Contact with 
your fellow man is dangerous, and yet 
you cannot shun him all the time. 

At intervals you must skulk out from 
your secret places at the command of 
nature, which bids you to eat and drink, 
or die. Even the immutable law that 
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sends you forth for the materials of life 
may result in disaster. 

Such a condition is wearing, and evi- 
dences of it were to be seen on the per- 
son of this man who had stolen into 
Cache d’Oro. 

The click of a door-latch gave him a 
start ; the shoving of a chair caused him 
to catch his breath; a sudden shout 
from those about him filled his dark 
soul with dread. 

He had walked the full length of the 
squalid street before he dared enter one 
of the drinking resorts. Once inside, he 
slouched stealthily to the bar and de- 
manded liquor. 

His very appearance bred suspicion, 
and the bectle-browed, thick-necked 
man behind the bar had to see the color 
of his customer’s money before furnish- 
ing refreshment. 

The fiery contents of three glasses 
were tossed off in quick succession. As 
he gulped down the liquor the fugi- 
tive’s bloodshot eyes traveled about the 
large, low-ceiled room in an attempt to 
pierce the fog of tobacco smoke and 
take the measure of those around him. 

He was fairly spent and needed rest; 
but through the haze he saw, or im- 
agined he saw, a face turned in his di- 
rection and watching him suspiciously. 

Without losing a second, he retreated 
to the strect, throwing furtive glances 
over his shoulder to make sure he was 
not followed. Ile had seen, or thought 
he had seen, that face before. 

Once out in the clearer and cooler 
atmosphere, he passed a hand over his 
forehead. Where was it, and when? 

Then, like a bolt of lightning the re- 
membrance came to him. It was near 
that camp of Cache d’Oro he had first 
encountered that face—in the night— 
there was shooting and a hand-to-hand 
struggle—his mask had been stripped 
away, and he had heen seen. 

Had the owner of the face recognized 
him now? The man began to run, but 
almost instantly slowed his pace to a 
walk. To run was to attract attention, 
the last thing he desired. 

Again he traversed the length of the 
street, not the less wary despite his 
careless air. No pursuit was attempted, 
of that he was sure. 

“It’s my cursed imagination,” he 
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muttered, halting in front of another 
drinking place. ‘“1’m played out, and 
must have more whisky to brace my 
nerves.” 

The next moment he was inside the 
resort and patronizing the bar liber- 
ally. 

So generously did he “brace his 
nerves ” that he over-reached himself. 
The keen edge of his faculties was 
dulled, his limbs were unsteady, and he 
became irresponsible by swift degrees. 


He lost ail sense of danger in the. 


lethe of the red drink, and when he was 
done with the bar made his way reck- 
lessly to a chair, sank into it, and leaned 
his head against the wall behind him. 

The forms of men, moving about in 
the clouds of smoke, grew more and 
more shadowy until they vanished from 
his sight; the rattle of chips, the clink 
of glasses, the coarse laughter and 
ribald songs died away in his ears. 

Erect in his chair, head back and face 
in plain view. the fugitive fell into a 
drunken sleep. It was thus that Abe 
Griffin found him. 

With starting eves and falling jaw, 
Griffin halted and took in the counte- 
nance that a few brief moments had in- 
delibly impressed on his mind. Stepping 
closer, he stooped down and scanned the 
features line by line. 

The ragged beard, grown for pur- 
poses of disguisc, was new to him; but 
otherwise the identification was com- 
plete, and Griffin lifted his head with 
a triumphant yell that brought every 
man in the room to his side. 

The unwonted commotion caused the 
fugitive to stir restlessly. He did not 
rouse up, however; merely changed his 
position, muttered some incoherent 
words, and slept on. 

‘Excited voices demanded the cause 
of Griffin’s shout. 

“ There’s the fellow I saw that night 
Nate Brander was killed,” averred the 
miner, a bony finger leveled at the man 
in the chair. “He’s the ombre that 
° mixed up with me and used the knife. 
Beats all how things come out! ” 

In a fury, Griffin sprang at the 
sleeping man, grabbed him by the 
shoulders and jerked him forward in 
the chair. 

The fugitive lifted two hands in 
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feeble protest, slipped from the chair 
to the floor, tried to raise himself, and 
then fell back at full length. 

“Dead drunk!” exclaimed an on- 
looker. 

“The question is, men,” said Griffin 
savagely, “what’s to be done with 
him? ” 

“There ain’t no mistake, Abe?” 
asked a brawny, blue-shirted miner, 
shouldering his way to Griffin’s side. 

“J seen him as plain as [ sce vou this 
minute, Kanuck,” replied Griffin in 
positive tones, “and I’ll stake my head 
he’s one of the three that had a hand 
in doin’ up poor Nate. You all heard 
me say I recognized one of the scoun- 
drels. Wasn’t that what I said when 
you brought me in, and haven’t I 
harped on it ever since?” 

“Right ye are, Abe!” returned a 
voice. 

“You allowed that all 
averred another. 

“It’s a clear case,” went on Griffin. 
“ Here’s the fellow I saw ”—he spurned 
the prostrate form with his foot—“ and 
I'l] take mv affidavit on it. I couldn’t 
never forget that face.” 

Another man, small of stature but 
full of determination and authority, 
pushed out of the crowd and stood at 
Kanuck’s side. | 

“The evidence is all in, I reckon,” 
said the small man. “ Andy Larkin, you 
run down to McGraw’s and get thirty 
feet of brand new rope. Is there any 
reason on God’s earth,” he added, ta- 
king in the crowd with a sweep of the 
eyes, “that this thief and murderer 
should make extry expense for the tax- 
pavers of this here community ? ” 

Voices went up on every hand in vig- 
orous approval of the small man’s sug- 
gestion, Kanuck alone holding his 
peace. Andy Larkin was half way to 
the door when silence fell and allowed 
Kanuck to speak out his mind. 

“ Hold up, Larkin,” he called; then, 
Javing one sinewy hand on the shoulder 
of the small man: “ That suggestion of 
vours, Yeager, is right and proper, and 
I’m not goin’ against it. There’s a new 
grave on the hill, above camp, and it’s 
sure got to be paid for. But let’s con- 
sider.” | 

“ Consider what?” growled Griffin. 


along,” 
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“This, Abe: There was three of the 
villains who set on you and Brander, 
wasn’t they ? ” 

“Three,” was the sententious  re- 
sponse. 

“The man on the floor was one, but 
was he the one that killed Nate?” 

“He was with the fellow that did it,” 
said Griffin. 

“Which makes him an accessory,” 
spoke up Yeager. “ Andy, you——” 

“Wait!” interrupted Kanuck 
sternly. “This man we got here has 
information of value. S’posin’, when he 
comes out of his trance, we persuade 
him to tell where he left the other two. 
There’s the p’int I’m tryin’ to make.” 

The force of the argument was ap- 
parent to all, even Griffin conceding the 
“p’int ” Kanuck bad made. Yeager, 
however, had something to say on the 
other side. 

“Tf we’re bound to do a thing like 
this, it’s poor policy to hang fire. The 
deputy sheriff that belongs to these dig- 
gin’s, one eye on his gun and t’other on 
law and order, is out some’rs in the 
hills. But what if he comes back before 
the prisoner is able to talk? The pro- 
gram is liable to be interfered with.”’ 

“ What!” exclaimed Kanuck. “One 
man block the game when there’s full 
twenty of us?” 

‘“‘That one man is the deputy sheriff, 
mind.” 

“No odds if he was the sheriff him- 
self.” 

Yeager looked around 
tively. 

“Does every man here agree with 
Kanuck?” he demanded. 

An emphatic affirmative came from 
each one of the crowd. 

“Then my hands are in the air,” said 
Yeager; “and I’m with you from the 
drop of the hat. It’s your deal, Ka- 
nuck.” 

Such a small thing it was that post- 
poned the fate of the prisoner; and so it 
happened that he came to himself the 
following morning to find his wrists and 
ankles secured with a couple of car- 
tridge-belts. As his clouded faculties 
gradually cleared, his. discoveries be- 
came more comprehensive and disturb- 
ing. 

He lay on the floor of a small room 


interroga- 
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—it was a room over the drinking re- 
sort, although he did not learn this til] 
a few minutes later—and two men sat 
near him with rifles across their knees. 
One of the two guards was Griffin. 

Fear drove the blood from the pris- 
oner’s face. He shivered and closed his 
eyes, making no attempt to speak. 

The realization that he was at the 
end of the trail was full upon him. He 
felt some one working at the strap that 
bound his ankles. 

“ Get up,” commanded a gruff voice. 

The prisoner struggled to his feet. 

“ Now come with us.” 

Griffin made for the door, the pris- 
oner following and the other guard 
bringing up the rear. In grim silence 
they tramped out of the room, down the 
stairs and into the drinking place. 

Not more than half the men present 
the night before were in evidence; but 
Kanuck and Yeager were there, and 
messengers were hastily despatched for 
the others. 

During this halt in the proceedings 
the prisoner was made to seat himself 
with his back to the wall. He was still 
shivering, his bloodshot eyes turned 
moodily upon the floor, the heel of one 
of his boots tapping the boards nerv- 
ously. 

No one addressed him otherwise than 
to give a short command, and he did not 
try to talk, for he knew that talk was 
useless. 

By twos and threes the missing mem- 
bers of the crowd began to arrive, cast- 
ing merciless and foreboding looks at 
the prisoner as they entered. When 
they were all assembled, Yeager got up. 

“ We want a few words with you,” he 
said to the captive; “you may have a 
chance to save your neck, but we’re 
making no promises. What’s your 
name?” 

The prisoner raised his head, at- 
tempted to answer, choked, and finally 
managed to articulate: 

“ Jeffries.” 

“You have been identified as one of 
the three men who set upon Abe 
Griffin and his pardner, Nate Brander. 
Do you deny it?” 

Jeffries encountered the savage gaze 
Griffin was bending upon him and 
shook his head. At that instant a fall of 
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hoofs, distant but growing rapidly in 
volume, came to the ears of the men 
in the barroom. 

“ Do you deny takin’ part in the fight 
that cost Brander his life and laid 
Griffin up for a month? ” 

Once more Jeffries shook his head. 
By that time the thump of galloping 
hoofs had drawn very close. Before 
Yeager could put another question the 
sounds had halted abruptly out in front. 

The crowd looked their suspicions at 
one another. The deputy sheriff! It 
must be the deputy sheriff who had 
timed his coming so opportunely. 


That was what they thought, and 


their surprise was great when the door 
flew open and the rider hurried into 
the room. 

“ Christopher! ” exclaimed Kanuck. 

In a flash half the men were on their 
feet, echoing the word. 

“ Yes, Christopher,” was the sharp 
response, “and I’ve come after that 
man. I heard at McGraw’s that you had 
him, and now I’ll relieve you of any fur- 
ther responsibility so far as he is con- 
cerned.” 

The sheriff started directly toward 
Jeffries, but had not taken a dozen 
steps before Kanuck, Yeager, and 
Griffin barred his way. | 

“Steady, old man,” Kanuck warned 
him. “Jeffries is our prisoner, not 
yours.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST OF CHOMBO. 


THE sheriff had spent his life on the 
frontier, and he was not slow in com- 
prehending the situation. 

“ Do you intend to interfere with an 
oficer in the performance of his 
duty?’ he asked. 

“ Well,” said Yeager, “ you can draw 
you own conclusions.” 

“ T’ll draw something besides conclu- 
sions if you make it necessary,” rejoined 
Christopher significantly. 

“Much good itll do you, Mr. 
Sheriff,” spoke up Griffin. “ We invite 
you peaceable to go back to your horse, 
get into your saddle, and ride on.” 

“Which I won’t do, of course,” re- 
turned Christopher. “I’ve followed 
this fellow Jeffries for a week. Now 
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that I’ve come up with him he’s got to 
go back to Phenix with me.” 

“ When we get through with him you 
can take him wherever you please.” 
This from Kanuck with a side glance at 
the others in the room. 

Christopher paid no attention to the 
remark. | 

“ Let’s get at the bottom of this,” 
said he. “ When you understand why 
I’m here I don’t think you'll try to 
stand in my way. You remember when 
the Cache d’Oro stage was held up and 
Jim Cassidy lost his pocketbook ? ” 

“We remember it all right,” said 
Yeager. 

“ Well, this man was one of the three 
who did that job.” Not a little surprise 
was manifested at this. “ More’n that,” 
pursued the sheriff, “ he was one of the 
outfit that relieved the Golden Eagle 
cyanide works of five thousand in bull- 
ion.” 

The general surprise was intensified. 

“ And further,” finished Christopher, 
“he had a hand in that murderous at- 
tack on Whipple, the manager at the 
Kagle.” 

A murmur swept through the ranks 
of the crowd. It appeared, from what 
the sheriff had said, that Jeffries was a 
blacker criminal than any of them had 
imagined. 

“All of that is nothing compared to 
what he did right here close to Kashy 
Doro,” said Griffin. “He was one of 
the gang that killed my pardner, Nat 
Brander.” » 

“Jf I take him to Pheenix,” argucd 
Christopher, “he’ll be tried and put 
through for what he’s done.” 

“We don’t want it that way,” averred 
Griffin. 

“You don’t?” flung back the sheriff, 
-beginning to lose patience. “Do you 
men know that vou’re all laving vour- 
selves liable to the law in trying to in- 
terfere with me?” 

He turned slightly and looked to- 
ward the group behind Kanuck, Yeager, 
and Griffin. 

“ Andy Larkin,” he went on sternly, 
“in the name of the law I call upon 
you, Mace Allison, Tierney, Huff, and 
Burke to assist me in getting Jeffries 
out of here. Step this way every one of 
you that I have calle¢ by name.” 
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Not a man obeyed the command. 

“Then,” eried the sheriff, whipping 
out his revolvers, ‘‘ it remains for me to 
do my best, and for whatever happens 
the lot of you will be held responsible.” 

* Chris,” said Kanuck, resting a hand 
on one of Christopher’s weapons, ‘ that 
won t do, and you know it. There’s no 
need of any trouble. You want this 
man, and it’s right for vou to have him, 
but you can’t have him till to-night.” 

“Don’t you suppose | know what 
that means?” flared the sheriff. “I 
want him as he is, not as he will be when 
you fellows are done with him.” 

“ When we’re done with him he’ll be 
just as he is now, 1 promise you that.” 

“ ‘Then what in blazes do you want to 
keep him till night for? ” 

“That’s our business, Chris. Pm a 
man of my word, ain’t I? You know 
that when I say Tl doa thing P 1] do 
it.” 

“ But I can’t understand 

“You don’t have to understand. 
Come, now. Go out and get on your 
cayuse and make for Cassidy’s Strike. 
Show up here late this afternoon and 
you'll get your man.” 

Christopher believed it was better to 
temporize than seek to over-ride the 
wishes of a mob as determined as that 
one was. He replaced his weapons with 
a curt gesture. 

“ Now hear me,” he said; “if vou 
harm that man in any way, or fail to 
deliver him up to me when I come for 
him, [ll ride to this camp with a posse 
big enough to take every one of you. 
I don’t know what vour game is, but I’d 
call it right now if I was able. Anyhow, 
you take my advice and go slow. You're 
known to me, every one of you. That’s 
all.” 

With that he spun angrily around on 
his spurred heels and rushed from the 
place. 

It was three hours after this that 
Whipple galloped into the lower end of 
the valley on his way to Cache d’Oro. 
When within a couple of miles of the 
camp he eame upon two horses tethered 
to a mesquit at the edge of a chapar- 
ral that fringed the steep hillside. 

He wondered vaguely why those 
horses should be there, but he did not 
consider the facte of sufficient impor- 
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tance to cause him to halt. Time was 
pressing, and he would have raced on 
without drawing rein had not Chris- 
topher suddenly appeared at the side of 
one of the horses. 

Instantly Whipple slackened pace 
and swerved toward the chaparral, 
calling loudly to attract the sheriff’s at- 
tention. 

‘{ was looking for you, Whipple,” 
said the sheriff, after a hasty greeting, 
“but I guess you've got here too late.” 

‘“* How’s that yr” 

“é Hitch and come up the hill with 
me.’ 

Whipple did as requested. Through 
the tangled undergrowth he forced his 
way, following closely after his com- 
panion. 

Presently they came owt into a 
cleared space on a shelf-like formation 
of the slope. In the center of the little 
clearing a giant cactus reared its blunt, 
spiny bole to a height of at least twenty 
feet. Six fect from the top the cactus 
threw out a thick, upward-curving 
branch. Cacti of this kind were in- 
digenous to that part of the country, 
and it was not the plant which Chris- 
topher had brought Whipple to see, but 
the gruesome burden suspended from it 
by a rope passing over the branch and 
knotted firmly about the base. 

“Chombo!” exclaimed Whipple, his 
eyes on the dangling form. “ Who did 
this, Christopher ? ” 

“A mob from Cache d’Oro.” 

“Why should a mob of Cache d’Oro 
men proceed to such an extreme as 
this ? ” 

“They captured Jeffries last night; 
Griffin, the pardner of that murdered 
miner Brander, recognizing him when 
he came into camp for supplies. They 
held Jeffries, and had him in one of the 
gin-mills when I got to the place this 


morning.” 

“You took Jeffries away from 
them ?” 

“What! Away from that gang? 
Why, Whipple, there were at least 


twenty of them.” 

“Well, what did you do?” quericd 
Whipple impatiently. 

“They promised they wouldn’t hurt 
Jeffries and would turn him over to me 
to-night.” 


SERENADE. 
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“ And you took their word for it and 
left him in their hands? Go on.” 

“JT couldn’t do anything else. It 
struck me they were laying to do some- 
thing, but I couldn’t just figure~ out 
what it was. A deputy of mine who 
_ hangs around the camp, Garretson by 

name, found out what they were up to 
and told me.” 

“ What was it? Hurry, Christopher; 
it may be that we’re not going to have 
any time to spare.” 

Whipple’s acute mind was already 
leaping on in advance of the sheriff’s 
explanations. He suspected the true 
condition of affairs even before it was 
made known to him by his companion. 

“ Jeffries wasn’t the man who killed 
Brander,” continued Christopher. “ It 
was one of the two who were with him 
at the time of the robbery that did that. 
The murderer was the man the mob 
wanted, and they hung on to Jeffries in 
order to force from him a confession as 
to who his accomplices were and where 
they could be found.” 

“And Jeffries lost his nerve and 
turned informer.” 

“That’s what happened. This man 
he left here when he went into Cache 
d’Oro, and if Jeffries hadn’t lost his 
nerve and turned informer, how could 
the mob have found and hung the Mex- 
ican?” 

“Where are these Cache d’Oro men 
now ?” 

“ Getting ready to go after Hender- 
son, I suppose. Henderson must’ be 
farther from the camp than the Greaser 
was; the mob, at least, are getting 
mounts and preparing for quite a trip.” 

“What are you going to do to stop 
this work? ” 

“ All I can, you can gamble on that. 
Carretson has gone over the hill to a 
mining claim where there are a couple 
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of men I think I can depend on, and 
Cassidy is picking out a few more at the 
Strike. He'll be here before long with 
as many as he can get horses for. 
Then I’ lay for this mob, take Jeffries, 
and go after Henderson myself. What's 
the matter, Whipple? Where you go- 
ing?” 

The detective had started swiftly 
back down the hillside. 

“Follow me, Christopher,” he called 
back, without halting to give further 
details. 

When Christopher came up with him, 
he was at the bottom of the hill untying 
the freshest horse of the three. 

“* Does this mount belong to you or to 
Garretson?” asked Whipple, leaping 
into the saddle. 

“ Garretson.” 

“Then Ill leave my horse for Gar- 
retson. Everything may depend upon 
the way I’m mounted.” 

While speaking Whipple had headed 
the horse toward the trail. 

“Don’t be in a rush,” shouted the 


sheriff ; “I ought to be told what you’re 


doing.” 

Whipple faced about in his saddle. 

“Henderson is hiding in the old 
Golden Eagle mine,” said he; “if we 
save him from this lynching party it 
will be necessary to get our hands on 
him and spirit him away to Phenix.” 

“Vill ride with you!” Christopher 
was already at his horse’s head, one 
rand on the bridle. 

“No,” returned Whipple; “ wait here 
for your posse and then come post haste 
to the Golden Eagle.” 

Thereupon Whipple began his return 
journey to the works. 

-Tom’s life hung in the balance, and 
he did not spare his horse. He had two 
thoughts for Amy, however, where he 
had one for Tom. 


(To be continued. ) 


SERENADE. 


NE’ER a star unveils her light ; 
Dark and cheerless is the night ; 
Dark my longing soul till thou 
Lend thine ear unto my vow ! 
On my fond love, pleading now, 
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Smile, my lady ! 
Catherine Young Glen. 


The Beat of the “Pulse” and the Scoop of the “Spade.” 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 


_ The last resort of an ‘editor in a dearth of news, and how a rival sheet turned the beat into a 
boomerang. 


'C ONFOUND it all! ” exclaimed the 

red-faced editor of the Dazly 
Pulse; “ there’s not a blamed thing do- 
ing in this office, and that’s a fact. 
We’ve worked the Van Alstyne scandal 
and the Florham Park murder case till 
we're black in the face instead of yel- 
low. All the old things are played out, 
and, by George, there aren’t any new 
ones, hang it!” 

He cast his eye rapidly over yester- 
day’s paper, to see what there was that 
might be enlarged upon or run down to 
make good reading matter for the issue 
of to-day. 

He glanced listlessly across page 
after page, knowing that there was 
nothing to find. Down in one corner, 
though, he noted this obscure official 
item among the shipping news: 


Spoken—Str. Senegambia, Red “ K,” 
Fr. Rio Janeiro, Bd. Fr. New York. 


On the first reading, this item made 
absolutely no impression upon ‘his 
mind. But later he read on the follow- 
ing page a one inch paragraph of 
foreign news, and after reading that, 
came back to the Senegambia again 
and read it over. Then he read the 
paragraph again. 

After that he swung around in his 
editorial chair, and glanced over his 
editorial spectacles at a breezy young 
reporter who was sitting in the outside 
room. ; 

“Hey, Warburton,” he called, expec- 
torating vigorously at the same time 
in a way that denoted some slight men- 
tal excitement, “sce here, will you?” - 

Warburton went on writing till he 
finished, and then rose slowly and 
sauntered into the sanctum. 

“Yep,” he replied expectantly, stand- 
ing at the threshold. 

“Say, Warburton,” resumed the edi- 
tor, bending his gaze upon the young 
man’s face, “we’re most confoundedly 
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short of news—I don’t have to tell you 
that. But there’s just a chance that we 
can pick up something here.” 

He hastily clipped out the short para- 
graph and the shipping item, pasted 
them on a sheet of paper, and handed 
them over. 

“Read ’em,” he commanded. 

The other listlessly obeyed. 

“ Well? ” he remarked when he was 
through. 

*“* Well,”’ resumed the editor, “ that 
paragraph, as you see, is simply one of 
the regulation routine messages, of 
which we get half a dozen a month, 
about a threatened uprising in Brazil. 
There may be nothing in it, and there 
may be a lot. But somewhere down the 
bay is this steamer Senegambia straight 
from there, and I’ve just got a notion 
in my head that she might have a pas- 
senger or two who could give us some 
kind of a song and dance—a hook to 
hang a hat on, anyway—about affairs 


.down there. 


“Darn it, they have incipient revo- 
lutions in their neighborhood all the 
time, of one kind or another, and if you 
can strike even one man with a tale 
about one insignificant riot, with a 
name or two attached to it, you can 
make a story out of it that’ll start a 
riot itself. Now wait, I’m not through.” 

He paused for the purpose of adjust- 
ing a new chew of tobacco to his entire 
satisfaction, and then went on. 

“Now, I’m goin’ to leave early for 
that dinner out of town, and I’m going 
to leave a couple of columns open— 
can’t help doing it anyway, for we’ve 
got nothing to fill ’°em with. And I 
want you to go down the bay, find out 
what you can find, and.come back here 
with any kind of a story you can get, 
and tell ’em to put it in. Understand ? 
Well, then, git!” 

Warburton got. He found the Sene- 
gambia at quarantine. There are many 
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ways of getting on and off a vessel at 
quarantine, and Warburton understood 
them all. 

He saw everybody that there was to 
be seen, and returned to his office in 
high glee. The next day the papers in 
town published news reeking with stag- 
nation—there was nothing new, every- 
thing was rehashed. 

But the Daily Pulse, that enterpri- 
sing sheet, came out with a modest two 
column first page article entitled: 


IMPENDING BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 
EMISSARIES FROM REVOLTING PARTY 
ARRIVE HERE FROM RI0 DE JANEIRO. 
Come on SS. “ Senegambia,” Red ‘‘ K ” Line, . 
To Buy Arms and Ammunition. 


The article went on to state, with 
characteristic modesty, that the re- 
porter of the Pulse had discovered, hid- 
den in the hold of the Senegambia, two 
dark featured gentlemen, Giovanni 
Pietro and Castilio Serrano by name, 
revolutionary agents despatched se- 
cretly to New York for the purpose of 
purchasing firearms and ammunition in 
illimitable quantities for the purpose 
of instituting and fostering a revolu- 
tion, the like of which all South Amer- 
ica had never seen. 

These gentlemen, in return probably 
for his kindness in aiding them to land, 
had talked effusively and enthusiastic- 
ally to him, and when he left them at 
their chosen hotel—location withheld 
—he was in complete possession of the 
story, which was one of startling inter- 
est. 

The Datly Pulse repeated it in the 
graphic manner in which Warburton 
had written it. 

The Pulse was an evening paper. 
The next morning the editor was deep 
in the perusal of the story when he felt 
a tap on his shoulder. 

It was Warburton. He appeared de- 
jected. : — 

“T went down there,” he began, with 
the air of a man who had simply done 
his duty; “I didn’t find anything at 
all. There were three passengers beside 
the crew. Nobody, captain and crew in- 
cluded, ever heard of a revolution. I 
showed them the small clipping you 
gave me—they said it was a lie, that 
there wouldn’t be a revolution in Brazil 
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in a thousand years. So, as I couldn’t 
find anything of any interest, I—I just | 
came back. That’s all. 

“T thought Id tell you about it,” he 
added listlessly. | 

The editor pointed to the two header 
on the first page. 

* But this!” he insisted. 

“Oh, well,’ returned Warburton, 
“we just simply had to fill up, don’t 
you know. So I wrote that. It’s made 
up out of whole cloth.” 

The editor grinned. 

“Say, Warburton,” he commanded, 
“just rehash this and bring it up-to- 
date, and let’s get an extra out at once. 
It’s too good to be true, and so we must 
make the most of it. We'll have these 
other fellows guessin’, all right.” 

The extra was issued. The news had 
already gone like wild fire over the 
town. 

Brazilian stocks went down. Bread- 
stuffs and gunpowder went up. The 
boys filled the streets with the papers. 
The impending Brazilian revolution 
was the talk of every export merchant. 

The excitement calmed during the 
day, for cablegrams from Brazil report- 
ed everything quiet, and stated most 
positively that no revolution was im- 
pending. But the Daily Pulse pointed 
out that as the revolutionists were 
keeping everything a secret, and suc- 
cessfully, too, no official in Brazil could 
possibly know anything about it. 

This seemed plausible enough, and 
the public hung breathless between one 
report and the other. 

Up to this time, no other paper had 
printed anything upon the subject. 
They were laying low. 

“They’ve got something up their 
sleeves, I guess,” remarked the Pulse’s 
editor to Warburton; “ we’ll see what it 
is. 

Two days later almost every news- 
paper in the city came out with the an- 
nouncement that it had ransacked 
every hotel and lodging house in the 
place, and had been unable to find 
Signors Pietro and Serrano anywhere. 
Thev had interviewed the Red K line, 
and the captain of the Senegambia, and 
every other available man, and had 
been unable to find anv trace of etther 
revolutionist. 
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These papers united in condemning 
the Datly Pulse as a liar and a humbug 
of the most unprincipled kind. They 
holdly announced that there were no 
such persons as Pietro and Serrano 
upon the face of the earth. 

It has been said that almost every 
newspaper did this. There was one ex- 
ception, and only one. 

That exception was the Morning 
Spade, the Pulse’s chiefest rival in the 
field of journalism. 

That paper came out in a sensational 
edition and proclaimed boldly that it 
had done what all the other papers in 
the city had failed to do—that it had 
actually located Messrs. Pietro and 
Serrano, the South American emissa- 
ries, at the American Hotel, and had 
been able to interview them at that 
place, where they lived under assumed 
names. 

The Spade went so far as to print 
photographs of the two gentlemen, 
which photographs, to give the devil his 
due, bore striking resemblances to two 
of the Spanish officers engaged in the 
late war. 

Having discovered the men, it was 
like rolling off a log for the Spade to 
interview them, which it accordingly 
did. 

That fact, remarkable in itself, was 
not so remarkable as the substance of 
the interview. 

The two emissaries stated solemnly, 
through the columns of the Spade, that 
it was true that they had been stow- 
aways upon the Senegambia; true that 
they had met the young reporter of the 
rival sheet, the Pulse, and true that 
thev had related to him the details 
which the Pulse had been indiscreet 
enough to publish. 

“<But,’” went on the Spade, now 
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speaking in the broken accent of the 
emissaries, “ ‘what could we do? We 
were starving, yes. We need money— 
I and Pietro,’ and here,” continued the 
paper — “and here Serrano smiled 
serenely and exhibited a beautiful set 
of white teeth, ‘what could we do? We 
need money—and—we—sell—that— 
story—to—the—big — fool — reporter 
—of—the—big—fool — paper — what 
you call heem? ‘The Pulse. Si! The 
Pulse—we sell that story, that beau- 
tiful story—that one big pack of lies— 
to the reporter of the Pulse for one 
t?ousand dollar, and they glad, very 
glad to get him.’ 

“Thus,” remarked the Spade se- 
verely, “ the beastly traffic goes on until 
there is hardly room for an honest pub- 
lication like the Spade.” 

The editor of the Pulse read what 
the Spade had to say, and then started. 
over to the office of that paper. He 
strode into the editor’s room with a 
broad grin upon his face. 

“Say,” he remarked genially, “I 
should lke very much, very much in- 
deed, to sce those two fellows from 
Brazil. I want another interview from 
them.” 

“T should like to see them myself,” 
returned the editor of the Spade, “ but 
I suppose I never shall. My gracious 
alive,’ he continued, pulling out his 
watch, “ 1d no idea it was so late. It’s 
nearly dinner time.” 

“Txactly,” returned the Pulse’s 
editor with a smile, “and the dinner 
is on me.” | 

And they went out arm in arm. Thus 
ended the great Brazilian Revolution, 
which was averted only by the energy 
of that great shect, the Morning Spade. 

But the Daily Pulse pushed it close 
for second place, after all. 


SPECULATIONS. 
LovE is a god of fancies ; a glance, a whisper low 
May wake to life that idol which we hold. 
And I have thought sometimes, in certain hearts I know 
That Love was wakened by the chink of gold. 
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Flavel Scott Mines. 


DEALT IN THE DARK. 


BY FRANCIS Z. STONE. 


A story of the secret that lay about Island Diablo, and of-the direful happenings to those who 
strove to lift the veil. 


CHAPTER AXAY. 
SLAVES OF THE PIT. 


“¢ H OW long, O Lord—how long? ”’ 

The cry of faith, tried to the 
utmost, has welled up from the dark 
places of the earth for centuries against 
the inhumanity of man to man. 

It went up from Island Diablo. 

Picture to yourself the bottom of a 
pit whose wall rises perpendicularly to 
a ragged rim hundreds of feet above; 
imagine the interior of a cup a hundred 
yards and more in diameter, the top 
nicked here and there with jagged ir- 
regularities. 

The sides of the cup are rough, and 
show black in the moonlight which 
silvers the parapet. The bottom is ir- 
reguiar. There are mounds of débris, 
a huddle of sheds with galvanized iron 
roofs, a towering chimney stack of iron, 
guyed by wire ropes. 

The place might be an immense 
quarry. But instead it is the choked 
erater of an extinct volcano. 

Not a sign of life there but the 
squalid buildings. On the rim above a 
figure is silhouetted against the moon- 
light. It bends over the dizzy verge 
and peers downward. 

Presently a whistle sounds. 

Out of a hut behind the smoke-stack 
a man appears, stripped to the waist 
and barefoot. His gaunt body shows 
like ivory. Hair and beard are long and 
unkempt. 

“Well, is he ready to come up at 
last? ” asks the man at the top, shifting 
a rifle to the hollow of his arm. 

“Not yet,” answers the man at the 
bottom, in hoarse and broken tones. 

“Tell him to hurry up! What right 
has he to be twelve hours dying ? ” 

The hands of the half-naked wretch 
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below clenched, and his eyes blazed. 
But he made no answer, and, turning, 
sought the interior of the hut whence 
the whistle had summoned him. 

It was a dismal place. A few cooking 
utensils ranged about a rude hearth, 
empty boxes which served for seats anil 
table, and on the latter a candle gutter- 
ing low. 

In the corner farthest from the en- 
trance an old and emaciated man lay 
upon a pallet of blankets. His cheeks 
were hollow, his eyes sunken, and his 
face wore that unmistakable, pinched 
expression which is the unfailing har- 
binger of death. 

His lean fingers, blackened and cal- 
loused with toil, picked the coarse 
coverlet which his white beard over- 
flowed. His eyes half closed and wholly 
vacant, he muttered in the German 
tongue. 

The other bent tenderly over him, 
wiped his damp forehead, and from 
time to time held a cup to his lips. He 
swallowed feebly and mechanically, and 
resumed his incoherent mutterings. 

It could be seen, now, that the two 
were aged beyond their years. 

At length the dying man opened his 
eyes; in them was the gleam of intel- 
ligence. His companion bent closer. 

“T haf come a long vay, he said, 
“but de end iss now.’ 

‘The other made no reply. Death was 
a boon; the stricken one was the luckier 
of the two.. 

“For me,” he went on, “‘ not much it 
matters. I haf lived my life. Ve haf 
been goot friends. Ve haf suffered to- 
gedder, an’ dat you vill miss me iss de 
only bitterness of deat’.” 

An utter silence, but for his sterto- 
rous breathing, succeeded his words. 

“ Now you vill lisden. Vat I speak 
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iss true. You must belief it, because I 
vould not lie to you—neffer. Und now 
I am dying. 

“You haf said—so often—vhen ve 
suffered, dat it vas petter ve turned 
upon dese teufels und die quick. Und 
alvays I say, ‘No. For it is suicide, 
und suicide iss madness or it iss dis- 
honesty. 

“<Und petter ve endure dese ills ve 
haf dan fly to odders dat ve know not 
of.’ 

“De life ve haf iss divine. It was 
giffen us in trust. Und to be false to 
dat trust, it iss to be dishonest mit 
Gott. 

“ Derefore, ven I am gone, you vill 
remember dis. You vill suffer, but you 
vill also vait. For to all suffering dere 
iss an end. 

“Und for vou de end iss soon. I 
haf seen it.” 

“It cannot be too soon, my dear 
old friend,” answered the other, press- 
ing his hand. “ It was your companion- 
ship alone which made this hell endur- 
able.” 

“ But it vill not be as you think,” said 
the old man earnestly. “No! Ven ve 
are near to deat’, de soul she flutters 
und tries her vings, und de grossness of 
de flesh falls avay from her. 

“She sees. Und vhen I lay here, mit 
my eves closed, she saw for me. 

“Und she saw a ship, und men, und 
guns. 

“Und dey are coming now. 

“Und dey are friends. 

“Und de prison vill open, und you 
shall be free. 

“Und I—O Gott! I shall be free 
‘also! De erd vill haf de body vhich she 
lent from her elements—it iss her 
right. But de soul ” 

He rose abruptly to a sitting posture, 


stretched his gaunt arms, and smiling | 


upward in ineffable content, as if fol- 
lowing with mortal eyes the winged 
flizht of the immortal spirit, sank back 
dead. 

The survivor sprang forward too late 
to catch him. He composed the emaci- 
ated limbs, closed the eyes, and covered 
the calm face. 

Then, bewildered, his glance wan- 
dered about the hut. But always it re- 
turned to the motionless figure which 
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the blanket covered, and always he 
turned from it again with a dry and 
choking sob. 

Tears he had none—their very fount 
was dry. He folded his arms, and, knit- 
ting his brow, steeped himself in the 
very bitterness of despair. 

For three years the world, to these 
two, had been bounded by the crater’s 
wall. For three years the elder man 
had withheld the younger from mad- 
ness, or from that apathy which ends in 
the living death of idiocy. 

The fiery spirit of Fred Wessel would 
have consumed itself in one red flash of 
vengeance had not Hermann Roth, the 
German orchid hunter, kept hope alive, 
and quickened the dead monotony of 
their existence with such interests as 
the strong soul discovers even in a 
dungeon. 

And now Roth was gone. Hereafter 
he would be alone, save for the bestial 
companionship of such savages as were 
condemned to the pit. 

The blow expected for days, but none 
the less stunning, was too recent for 
him to find comfort in the dead man’s 
prophecy. - 

Friends! Great God! The world had 
forgotten him years ago. Up there in 
the north men were buying and selling, 
laughing and talking, marrying and 
giving 1n marriage. . 

‘And he? He was less than a name. 
It might chance that some vagrant eddy 
of talk at times lifted his memory from 
the deeps of oblivion, but only to sink 
again, overwhelmed by recent and more 
vital themes. 

Why go on living? Why go on toil- 
ing at the treadmill, a white slave? The 
world was given over to death and the 
devil, but humanity had at least a 
choice between the two. 

Even the desire for vengeance failed. 
Let the wretches live on, since the cor- 
rupt earth bred their kind in swarms. 
At the last, in default of weaker prey, 
they would fall upon and rend each 
other. 

His head sank lower and lower to the 
attitude of most abject despair. 

The candle guttered and went out, 
leaving him in total darkness. 

Then, on a sudden, was heard the 
thud of a gun to seaward. 
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He raised his head and listened. 

There was a rattle of small arms, a 
hoarse and distant shouting, and again 
the thud of the seaward gun. 

Wessel leaped to his feet, his eyes 
blazing. Throwing himself upon his 
knees beside the dead man, he stripped 
the blanket from the calm face and 
clutched the cold and passive right 
hand. 

“Old man!” he shouted between 
sobs and laughter. “ Do you hear it? 
They’ve come! You saw true! Do you 
hear it? Hark! There it is again—the 
gun! Now, wherever you are, watch me 
and see me do my part!” 

With a fierce, exultant joy in his face 
he turned from the dead man and ran 
out of the hut. 

Behind the cabin the wall of the 
crater was buttressed with a mound of 
débris. From the top, Wessel swarmed 
up the perpendicular face of the ascent 
with the agility of an ape. 

The volcanic mass was seamed and 
rifted by the heat of old eruptions. 
Roth and Wessel, through many a 
watchful night, had made use of these 
to prepare a means of escape. Where 
the orifices were too,shallow to afford 
a hold for hand or foot, spikes were 
driven and artfully concealed under 
ashes. 

At the summit the slave of the pit 
raised his arms with a sense of freedom 
that shook his being to its foundations. 
Looking down upon the stockaded huts, 
he saw the situation of the besieged. 

At that moment a man climbed over 
the palings and entered a ravine that 
concealed him from the riflemen above. 

Wessel instantly divined his purpose, 
and ran at full speed to intercept him. 
They met in the bottom of the gully. 

The man from the stockade had knelt 
in the shadow of a boulder, and was 
hurriedly digging in the sand. He did 
not hear the approach of the other’s 
bare feet until he had uncovered a 
wooden box and raised the lid. 

An instant later they were gripped 
together like cats, rolling over and 
over. 7 

The struggle was furious, for Wes- 
sel’s antagonist was the heavier man. 
He was fighting for his life, too, and 
knew it. 

9A 
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So close and deadly was the conflict 
that the man from the stockade was 
unable to draw a weapon, and though 
he bore his assailant down, the latter 
never relaxed the grip he had fastened 
upon his enemy’s throat until he rose, 
bruised, bleeding, but victorious. 

His first act was to secure the arms of 
his unconscious foe, his next to cut with 
the bowie knife thus secured the copper 
wires that the box contained, and to 
smash the apparatus to which they had 
been attached. 

Meanwhile the firing had ceased. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FRONT TO FRONT. 


ANTONIO, the Coast Indian, was cer- 
tainly well informed with regard to the 
topography of Island Diablo. 

Whether he derived this knowledge 
from a former visit, or had it at second 
hand, Fielding and Plasted did not ask. 
The tortures of the inquisition would 
be powerless to extort from one of these 
aborigines facts which he desired to 
withhold. 

By acting upon his monosyllabic ad- 
vices, they stood in dangerously close 
to a line of abrupt cliffs. The boat was 
launched, and with muffled oars Field- 
ing’s little army was rowed to a narrow 
strip of beach formed by the detritus of 
a mountain stream whose bed divided 
the rocks by a dark and narrow canyon. 

In the silence that reigned over the 
island, every sound was intensified. But 
there was no talking, and the men, 
most of whom had seen Indian warfare, 
made little noise as they moved up the 
canyon. 

It was pitch dark there, and they 
were soon drenched by the heavy tropic 
dews. Across houlders. overlaid by 
masses of tangled vine, over rotting 
trunks of fallen trees, through thickets 
all but impenetrable, they climbed 
steadily. 

Every car was strained with expec- 
tancy. That the landing had been ef- 
fected without discovery they hardly 
dared believe. But if they were seen, 
their plunge into the canyon had no 
doubt disconcerted their unknown foes, 
who would naturally count upon their 
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keeping to the beach until open ground 
was reached. 

What Ficlding looked for was a rush 
upon the boats, which had been left 
apparently unguarded. 

The boat was a trap. 

Trained upon it at easy range was the 
one pounder rifle, with the Olympia’s 
gunner behind the shield, and the 
sights adjusted to a hair’s breadth. 

An hour’s climbing brought the little 
party to a plateau, where the growth 
was in places broken by clearings show- 
ing the hand of man. 

A beaten trail led across it, and, fol- 
lowing this in single file, they ascended 
another mountainside. 

This proved a sharp spur, from the 
spine of which they looked down upon 
the opposite coast of the island, with 
the Gulf stretching away beyond. 

The downward slope was steep, bro- 
ken, and timbered only in the defiles. 
Below, and so near that it looked as 
though one might toss a pebble upon 
them, clustered the galvanized iron 
roofs of a stockaded station. 

Above the village rose the conical 
sides of a volcanic peak, and away to 


the south stretched a country inde-. 


scribably wild and picturesque. From 
somewhere out there under the moon- 
light was audible the weird burden of 
a savage chant. 

The cousins reconnoitered the scene 
through a night-glass. 

From the scarred and broken appear- 
ances of the country about the station, 
it was evident that mining was being 
conducted there. 

Here, beyond a doubt, was the key to 
Spurzheim’s secret. 

As they looked, a figure emerged 
from the jungle, and, running to the 
gate, beat upon it, uttering warning 
cries the while. 

Almost instantly there was a re- 
sponse from within. Men with rifles 
rushed, half clothed, from the huts, and 
there were oaths and yells. 

A burly, black-bearded man shouted 
in tones of command. 

The one pounder gun was heard from 
the schooner. 

At the sound of the gun the men of 
the stockade stopped and assumed some 
semblance of order. 
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One of them scaled the palings, and, 
dropping outside, scrambled down the 
little hillock upon which the station 
stood. He disappeared in the bottom of 
a near-by ravine. 

Fielding and Plasted consulted. To 
expose themselves was to invite death 
from the armed men behind the stock- 
ade. 

On the other hand, no overt act had 
as yet been committed by the garrison. 
For all that could be proved to the con- 
trary, the latter might be engaged in a 
lawful business, and their preparations 
to repel attack the laudable precaution 
of men exposed to the treachery of sav- 
ages. 

Plasted fired a shot into the air and 
raised a handkerchief upon the barrel 
of his rifle. 

That it was observed there could be 
no doubt, for instantly every man 
sought cover behind the walls and every 
sound ceased. 

“Below there!” hailed Fielding. 
“We are white men, and want no 
trouble with you unless you seek it. 
But we will not leave the island until 
we know what it holds! ” 

A dead silence. Then, far beneath, 
the rattle of loose pebbles, as if some 
one were scrambling hastily up a steep 
hillside. 

Fielding repeated the hail, stating 
the object of their visit at greater 
length. 

“You have had warning,” he con- 
cluded. “If you are the tools of Spurz- 
heim, your only chance lies in surren- 
der. If you are innocent of any part in 
his villainy, I will meet you half way 
and satisfy you that I have spoken the 
truth.” 

Still no answer. 

Fielding had been concealed by a 
rock. He now raised his head and 
looked down. 

Instantly half a dozen shots rang out, 
and the bullets buzzed around him or 
left dull lead splashes upon the face of 
the houlder which covered his body. 

Plasted pulled him down unhurt. 

“That is their answer,” he said 
grimly. “The fight is on!” 

No further command was necessary. . 
The. men were adepts at taking cover, 
and from behind the rocks their rifles 
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fared and cracked, but there was no 
sinoke to bank up and reveal their po- 
sition to the enemy. 

The defenders of the stockade, on 
the other hand, were using black 
powder ammunition. 

A cloud wrapped the front of the 
stockade, pierced by the red flashes of 
the guns. Screams and oaths, domi- 


nated by a voice of thunder which 


threatened and denounced, were heard 
by the men above. 

Though the words could not be dis- 
tinguished, it was evident that the dis- 
cipline of the garrison was not proof 
against the deadly fusillade of the in- 
vesting force. 

Suddenly a rending, growling roar 
was heard to overbear all other noises. 
Two of the attacking party had assem- 
bled the Colt machine gun and were 
pouring bullets upon the defenders at 
the rate of five to the second. 

The stockade had been built for de- 
fense against such weapons as were in 
use half a decade ago, and against them 
would have proved well-nigh invulner- 
able. But the palings were pierced by 
the steel-jacketed projectiles of Field- 
ing’s little army like so much paper. 

The Rough Rider signaled to cease 
firing. Their ears rang in the flat si- 
lence which fell. The fire of the de- 
fenders had ceased also. 

But from the water there sounded 
the report of the Nordenfeldt, followed 
by the metallic smack of a bursting 
shell and the crash of a demolished 
roof. 

The schooner had crept round the 
point and was taking a hand in the 
game. 

A red glow shone through the smoke 
that enveloped the station. Out of it 
a man rushed, his hands above his head, 
erving for quarter. He was followed by 
two others. 

The victorv was won in less than a 
minute from the firing of the first shot. 

With their rifles at the ready, the 
little command descended the slope. As 
they approached the prisoners, a fourth 
man emerged from the reek and wad- 
dled toward them. The moonlight fell 
full upon him.- 

It was Ludwig Spurzheim. 

But not a man of thoge who now con- 
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fronted the arch-villain had ever sct 
eyes upon him before. Nor did they 
recognize him from the meager descrip- 
tion of the Reddington man’s report. 

“ Who is in command?” demanded 
Fielding. | 

‘“‘T was,” answered the other, quickly 
perceiving that he was not known. 
“That is, I was manager for Spurz- 
heim, and after he was shot at the first 
fire, I issued the orders.” 

“You say Spurzheim is shot?” 

“ Through the brain.” 

“Swallow and Rollins, guard the 
prisoners! The rest to the stockade. 
We want that body! ” 

“Tt’s in that burning hut,” said 
Spurzheim. “If you are salamanders 
you will probably get it.” 

A number of dead and wounded men 
were dragged from the enclosure. 
lielding would have dashed into the 
hut itself, which was now a blazing fur- 
nace, but ‘that Plasted withheld him. 

Presently they returned to the pris- 
oners. 

“And now,” said Spurzheim, “ are 
we to be shot or held for ransom?” 

“You are to be turned over to the 
proper authorities,” answered Plasted. 

“So?” returned the other. “ Then 
vou are not bandits? I fail to notice 
that any of you are in uniform, and by 
your talk you are Americans. Has the 
treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo been 
superseded by another that gives the 
States authority within the boundarics 
then established? Until it is shown 
that IT am not entitled to it, I shall 
claim the protection of the Mexican 
government, from which the company 
I represent holds a grant for develop- 
ing these mines. 

“Tf this is a claim-jumping scheme, 
we can onlv yield fo superior force. But 
you will do well to remember that the 
syndicate which is operating here is 
capitalized by British stockholders, who 
will send a warship down to straighten 
things out.” 

Some of the Americans showed signs 
of uneasiness at the magnificent bluff. 
Thev had been practically under sealed 
orders, and this latest development 
staggered them. The expedition began 
to look very much like a raid on a Mexi- 
can mine. 
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“ What did you begin the fight for?” 
growled an old plainsman. 

“Because no one has a right to in- 
vade this grant and summon my pcople 
to leave their defenses. We are beset by 
savages here, and have been twice at- 
tacked by bandits from the mainland. 
If you had shown any legal authority, 
you would have been free to investigate 
_our doings—we have nothing to con- 
ceal.” . 

“‘ Spurzheim, you lie in your throat!” 

The voice was that of a man who had 
approached unpercceived. 

“ Wessel! ” shouted Fielding. 
Spurzheim went livid and staggered 
back. 

“The hound has failed,” he mut- 
tered, “and the game is up.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SPURZHEIM’S SECRET. 


“AYE,” answered Wessel, “the 
hound has failed.~ You will find him 
beside the broken battery, where I met 
him before he could explode the mine 
you so carefully prepared to destroy the 
pit in an emergency. It was through 
me, Ludwig Spurzheim—through me— 
your slave, that your plot miscarried! ” 

Spurzheim made no answer, but 
seemed suddenly to grow older; his lips 
drew back in a fixed and ghastly grin, 
like that of a death-mask. 

“So you are Ludwig Spurzheim,” 
murmtred Fielding softly. Then, turn- 
ing to one of his men, he said: 

“Search him very carefully. He 
must be prevented from hurting him- 
self.” 

They did not leave him so much as 
a toothpick. They trussed him up 
scientifically. He seemed to have fallen 
into a stupor. 

As they finished, he shook off his 
apathy and spoke: | 

“T can make every one of you men 
rich. Come, I have lost and you have 
won. What good will my punishment 
do you? You are neither fools nor sav- 
ages to prefer revenge to millions! ” 

An utter silence. 

* Don’t take my word for it. Let me 
be a hostage in your hands until I have 
redeemed my promise. See, I am will- 
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ing to pay millions for the few years of 
life that in the course of nature remain 
to me—millions! You don’t grasp what 
that means, you men that have lived 
from hand to mouth! 

“Think! Not one of you but has 
wishes which have always been beyond 
your power to gratify. Are they many? 
Are they extravagant? I tell you they 
shall be fulfilled to the utmost! Wine, 
women, cards, banquets, servants—the 
envy and service of those who now de- 
spise you—all these for what? For- 
bearance toward a broken old man with 
whom you have no quarrel! I tell you, 
I am worth to you, alive and at liberty, 
countless thousands in coined gold! 
Would you touch a match to a bale of 
bank-notes? You will do worse if you 
refuse me. mercy!” 

Some of the men stirred uneasily. 
They were human beings; they had not 
suffered through Spurzheim; they knew 
the difference between poverty and 
wealth. Perhaps they wavered, for they 
were adventurous men. 

“Gag him!” ordered Fielding. 

“Hold!” cried Wessel. “ Let him 
beg. Let him offer the wealth of the 
Incas; he shall not move these men. 
They have rescued me from a living 
death, and I will make them rich 
enough to despise all ransom.” 

“He is a madman!” broke in Spurz- 
heim. 

“ Follow me and then judge for your- 
selves,” returned the other. 

The prisoners were left under the 
guard of Fielding, who refused to stir 
from the side of his enemy ; the remain- 
der of the party followed Wessel to 
the top of the crater. 

A ladder of wire cable was let down, 
and they descended. 

Plasted was chiefly interested in the 
huts, but the men were impatient to be 
shown the promised wealth. Wessel 
took them to the pile of débris under 
the secret ladder, and, seizing a shovel, 
cleared a portion of the wall. 

Presently there was exposed a well 
defined two-foot vein of the richest ore 
they had ever seen. The brown and 
rusty quartz was flecked and damas- 
cened with free gold. 

The men gasped. Most of them were 
old prospectors, who needed not to he 
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told that they stood in the presence of 
a bonanza. They were pale with ex- 
citement. 

“We found it when we were making 
our ladder,” said Wessel coolly. “I 
have traced it for hundreds of feet, and 
there is enough in sight to enrich a 
score of us. Spurzheim never suspected 
it, for we covered the outcrops with 
rubbish.” 

Leaving them, he sought Plasted. 

“What is this machinery for?” 
_ asked the newspaper man, pointing 
within the door of the largest hut. 

“For coining silver,” answered Wes- 
sel. : 

Plasted instantly comprehended. 
This, then, was the secret of Island 
Niablo. . 

“To that machinery,” Wessel went 
on, “I owe at once my life and my 
servitude.” 

And in a few words he explained. 

Roth and Wessel, upon arriving, had 
found the island in the possession of 
Spurzheim’s gang, and, being lured 
into the stockade, were made prisoners. 

Doubtless they would have been 
murdered, had not the recent death of 
one of the gang from snake-bite left 
them without a competent mechanic. 
Wessel and his companion were con- 
signed to the pit, as the crater was 
called, and made to run the ponderous 
machinery assembled there. 

This machinery was, as Wessel said, 
used for coining silver. From a source 
with which Wessel was unacquainted, 
bar silver was given them to be rolled 
and stamped into dollars. 

Spurzheim’s profit was the difference 
between the cost of the bullion and the 
face value of the coins manufactured 
therefrom. He was the proprietor of a 
private mint. 

The low price of silver has often 
prompted the criminally inclined to 
make coins which, while spurious, ap- 


proximated the government standard - 


in fineness. But these counterfeits are 
readily detected by their light weight. 
since the genuine are swaged under 
ponderous machinery to a greater den- 
sity than can be attained by molding. 
It remained for the genius of Spurz- 
heim to assemble upon Island Diablo 
machinery which was practically identi- 
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cal with that employed at the Federal 
mints: Parts were made in Europe, 
parts in South America; the dies were 
cut in Japan. 

The reasons which induced him to 
select Island Diablo as the scene of his 
operations are obvious. 

The plant required at once security 
from observation, and some measure of 
proximity to market. Had not Profes-_ 
sor Fanshaw determined to visit it for 
scientific purposes, the island might 
have continued its output indefinitely. 

Spurzheim had conquered that por- 
tion upon which his plant was located, 
and laid the savages under contribution 
for a certain quota of labor, paid in 
presents. But this system, after a time, 
was superseded by another, based upon 
the cupidity of the chiefs. 

The latter began to exploit their sub- 
jects, taking the presents themselves, 
and condemning to the pit those who 
infringed the tribal laws, or whose pos- 
sessions they coveted. 

In the face of this tyranny, revolts 
were frequent, and the white men were 
at length called upon to help put them 
down. Out of the alliance grew a treaty 
by which the chiefs, in return for 
Spurzheim’s support, bound themselves 
to prevent the escape of any white man 
from the island who should land there 
without his safe-conduct. Hence the 
massacre of the Juarez party. 

Peedalue, the pearl fisher, wrecked 
upon the coast by night, had ascended 
the crater to take an observation. From 
the pit he was discovered by Roth and 
Wessel, who told him the secret of the 
island and adjured him to escape, which 
he sueceeded in doing. 

But instead of giving his information 
to the authorities, he sought to profit 
from it by blackmailing Spurzheim, and 
to that end came to San Francisco. 
There his besetting sin proved his un- 
doing. 

While drunk he told enough of his 
story to a newspaper reporter to warn 
Spurzheim that his secret was dis- 
covered, and the latter, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Padmore, promptly dis- 
posed of him by drugging him into 
hopeless insanity. 

Of course the subsequent fate of 
Peedalue was unknown to the narrator, 
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but with the facts alread; in his posses- 
sion, Plasted was able to piece out the 
story. 


CiLAPTER AAVITI. 
THE HOUR OF VENGEANCE. 


In the silence which succeeded the 
departure of Plasted and Wessel with 
their party, the air throbbed to the beat 
of the savage drums. 

Fielding was oblivious to the sound; 
his eyes were fixed upon the arch-vil- 
lain, and he brooded on his revenge. 

But the prisoners heard it and shook 
In their bonds. One of them, a hulking 
scoundrel who had never flinched dur- 
ing the fight, now addressed their cap- 
tor in a voice that trembled with fear: 

“For God’s sake, cap, call back your 
men! I’m ready to stretch hemp any 
time, but I’m afraid of them Injuns!” 

The rough rider made no reply. The 
noise drew closer. 

“Help here!” roared the prisoner 
who had spoken. 

Just then the others were heard re- 
turning from the crater. 

Wessel took in the situation in an in- 
stant. 

* Look to your arms!” he cried. 
“Shelter yourselves behind the rocks, 
but don’t fire until I do. There's 
trouble brewing.” 

“ What's up? ” demanded Plasted. 

“The islanders are up. Thev have 
doubtless watched the fight and scen 
the overthrow of their old taskmasters. 
Probably they have risen against their 
chiefs and are coming for vengeance— 
Heaven knows they’ve cause enough! ” 

Presently a naked savage, wearing a 
feather head-dress, and armed with 
bow and club, stepped out from among 
the boulders into the moonlight and 
held up his hand in a sign of parley. 

Wessel hailed him and there ensued 
a conference, vehement upon the part 
of the native, cool and firm upon that 
of the white man. 

“Tt is as I thought,” said Wessel, 
turning to his companion... “ They have 
seized their chiefs, who are being held 
for torture. They say their brothers 
and sons have died under the whips 
of these white men. It is true. And 
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they demand that we give them up for 
punishment. If we comply, they will 
swear eternal friendship for us; if we 
refuse they will fight as long as there 
is a warrior left. And they fight like 
devils.” 

“How many are there?” asked one 
of the recruits. 

“T don’t know—at least a thou- 
sand.” 

A cold sweat broke out upon Spurz- 
heim’s forehead. He had already 
gathered from the men’s excited talk 
that Wessel had made no empty boast, 
but had really disclosed to them a bo- 
nanza. And he did not for a moment 
doubt that to secure permission of the 
islanders to work it in peace they 
would surrender him. 

He knew far better, than those who 
would condemn him to it the fate which 
would, in that case, be his. 

“It is just!” cried Fielding. ‘“ No 
fiend ever deserved worse torments 
than this monster! There is only one 
man alive that I would suffender to 
savages, and he lies yonder. For the 
others we will, if we must, fight to the 
death! ” 

Spurzheim opened his lips to speak, 
but no sound came forth. His eyes 
alone revealed the unutterable horror 
that shook him. 

Wessel folded his arms, knit his 
brows, and was silent. The drums be- 
gan again, and the air was rent with a 
shrill, unearthly yelling. 

“JT can’t do it,” he said at last, draw- 
ing a long breath. “I have been three 
years Jn the pit. I have seen his cruel- 
tics. An hour ago I closed the eyes of 
the truest comrade a man ever had, 
whom he killed by inches. Yet I can- 
not condemn him to the death which 
awaits him among yonder yelling 
fiends.” 

“What will they do to him?” asked 
one of the men. 

Wessel told him. 

The man went white and sat down. 

Spurzheim found his voice. 

“Burn me at the stake if you will, 
but don’t give me up; I will yield up 
all! I will confess everything! I will 
die in any way you may devise but 
that! I will find Ethel Fanshaw for 
you ” 
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His words ended in a shriek, and he 
foamed at the mouth. 

“Find Ethel Fanshaw!” cried Field- 
ing. “ Find her for me unharmed, and 
if you were the devil himself I will 

stand between you and your deserts! ” 
“Twill! Twill!” 

“‘ Where is she? ” 

“On my yacht!” 

“Qn your yacht! To the torture 
with you! Curse you, I said un- 
harmed! ” 

“You shall hear it from her own 
lips!” 

‘* Where is the yacht ?” 

“At her moorings, within rifle-shot 
of here.” 

“Form up, men! If he has spoken 
the truth the law shall deal with him; 
if he has lied, he goes to the savages! 
Shall it be so?” 

The men had caught Fielding’s ex- 
citement. They shouted assent, and the 
whole party set off under the guidance 
of one of the prisoners. But Spurzheim 
was so weak that he had to he carried. 

It was apparent that no movement 
of the group had escaped the watchful 
eye of the hidden islanders,Afor a shout 
instantly went up, and several arrows 
elattered upon the stones. 

Wessel turned and fired, the others 
following his example, also the gun on 
the schooner pitched a shell among the 
rocks. 

The islanders were taken aback, but 
they rallied and came on in a noisy rush 
against a fire that dropped them in 
twos and threes. 

So, halting at times to check their 
pursuers, and running from cover to 
cover, the party reached the land- 
locked cove in which the yacht of 
Spurzheim lay concealed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
QUEEN OF THE REDS. 


Tue yacht was boarded before the 
watch on deck realized that Spurzheim 
and his companions were prisoners. 
None too soon, however, for the sound 
of the firing, together with the yells of 
the savages, had given rise to the 
‘gravest alarm, and steam was already 
being made. ° 
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Utterly cowed by the show of force, 
they yielded to the inevitable, and, ta- 
king their orders from Plasted, started 
the engines and moved seaward. 

Meanwhile Fielding entered the 
cabin, which was sumptuously finished 
and furnished and dimly lighted by 
swinging lamps 

The door of a stateroom opened, and 
he was confronted by a woman. No 
sooner did she recognize him than she 
turned white and sank back against the 
wainscot. 

It was Amelia Hoff. Her lips moved 
vainly—speech was paralyzed. 

“Where is she?” demanded Field- 
ing. 

The queen of the Reds shuddered and 
recovered herself. 

“ Hush! She sleeps.” 

The Rough Rider brushed past her. 

By the feeble hight of a night-lamp 
he beheld the form of Ethel Fanshaw. 
So pallid she was that his heart stopped 
heating with the thought that she was 
dead, hut the silken coverlid rose gently 
upon her bosom, and his blood flushed 
back again. 

The girl was a mere shadow of her 
former self; it wanted not the vials 
upon the swinging shelf at the head of 
the couch to announce to him that she 
had suffered a terrible illness, and that 
her soul had been so near release that 
it still shone through the transparent 
whiteness of her face. 

That her sleep was natural he was 
assured, and both his instinct and his 
experience told him that a great deal 
depended upon its unbroken duration. 
The motion of the vessel announced to 
him that they were under wav. 

Amelia Hoff motioned him to follow 
her. Ata discrect distance she stopped. 

“To you know me?” she asked. 

“You -are Amelia Hoff,” he an- 
swered, for he had guessed as much. 

“You owe me a great deal,” she said. 
“But if I have practised against your 
life, I have made some amends. Had 
it not been for me the girl you love 
would have died.” 

“Tell me about her,” he demanded. 

The reckoning he had with the An- 
archist faded into insignificance in the 
face of this other matter. 

Thus bidden, and further informed 
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that the yacht was in the hands of the 
enemy and Spurzheim captured, she 
told her story. 

Ethel Fanshaw had been lured to the 
house in Oakland by a threat. She was 
told that Fielding was a prisoner there, 
and that unless she bound herself by an 
oath to withhold her evidence against 
Spurzheim, the Rough Rider would be 
made away with, and she herself 
silenced. 

They handed her a spurious message, 
in which it was stated over Vielding’s 
alleged signature that he was wounded 
‘and in the power of the enemy. He 
begged her to come to him, as the sole 
means of saving his life and her own. 

The consvirators acted throughout 
with consummate knowledge of their 
victim. While allaying fears for her own 
safety by exaggerating the danger in 
which they themselves were placed, 
they increased her forebodings of peril 
for Fielding. 

It should be remembered that Ethel 
Fanshaw was already much shaken by 
the experience she had undergone, and 
that the decision was forced upon her 
without time for reflection—indeed, 
she was incapable of the latter. She was 
also incapable of understanding the 
ulterior designs of Spurzheim, and 
thought the worst that could happen 
to her would be death. 

If she had still hesitated, the com- 
bined will of the two would have over- 
borne her. Once in the Oakland house, 
the rest was easy. The reader already 


knows how the Reddington men were . 


disposed of. 

- When Ethel Fanshaw realized that 
she was trapped, they quieted her strug- 
gles by means of an anesthetic. A col- 
lapse followed, and by the time Spurz- 
heim had returned from his numerous 
missions and they were all aboard his 
yacht, the girl was ill with brain fever 
and raving in delirium. : 

Amelia Hoff had taken the degree of 
doctor of medicine at the University of 
Prague, and might, but for the quirk 
in her brain which made her an An- 
archist, have achieved a brilliant and 
useful professional career. To her min- 
istrations the girl owed her life, and 
perhaps her reason. 

Once at sea, even Spurzheim was 
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afraid of the queen of the Reds, under 
whose care Ethel Fanshaw was as safe 
from the arch villain as she would have 
been behind the walls of a nunnery. 
There may have been in the make-up 
of this curiously complex and perverse 
radical a streak of pure womanliness to 
which the helplessness of her victim 
appealed. Humanity is full of such con- 
tradictions. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HOW IT WAS MANAGED. 


SPURZHEIM made what purported to 
be a full confession on the voyage 
north. With the details of his counter- 
feiting enterprise the readtr need not 
be burdened, though the narrative has 
its value as a study of organizing abil- 
ity misapplied. 

The scheme originally grew from his 
discovering upon Island Diablo, while 
searching for a phosphate deposit, a 
cache of silver bullion. The silver was 


probably stored there by the conquerors 


of Peru, some of whose plate ships were 
wrecked in the Gulf of California. 

The possibility of trebling the value 
of his find by coining it had appealed to 
Spurzheim, and the island itself was 
an ideal spot for such operations as he 
contemplated. With ample capital to 
carry out his plans, he did nothing in 
haste. 

All went well until the widespread 
publication of Professor Fanshaw’s dis- 
coveries and projects alarmed him. 

Should the former land on Island 
Diablo, he would inevitably discover 
Spurzheim’s secret. True, it would be 
easy enough to kill him there, but he 
was a man of note, whose disappear- 
ance would certainly evoke inquiry of a 
nature fatal to Spurzheim’s future se- 
curity. 

To get the professor into his power 
and interdict his proposed exploration 
seemed the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem. He accordingly sought an inter- 
view with Fanshaw, and under pretense 
of archeological enthusiasm, secured 
his acceptance of funds for the further- 
ance of his researches. 

Like many men eminent for scientific 
attainments, Professor Fanshaw was a 
mere child in business matters, and it 
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was ridiculously easy for the spider to 
involve him in the web. A few signa- 
tures plausibly obtained, the transfer 
of several sums of money, and the pro- 
fessor found himself, technically, an 
embezzler. 

Then Spurzheim showed his hand, 
and demanded of his victim the aban- 
donment of the latter’s enterprise as 
the price of his forbearance. A man 
of the world would have defied the 
blackmailer and trusted to the courts, 
but a man of the world, on the other 
hand, would not have walked into the 
trap. 

An unexpected bequest enabled Fan- 
shaw to offer a sum far above the total 
involved for the compromising papers, 
which was refused. 

Thus driven to the wall, the unhappy 
scientist developed an unexpected ac- 
cession of backbone and common sense. 
He threatened to take the whole matter 
to the district attorney and the news- 
papers, and abide the issue. 

Had he done this in time, he might 
have saved his life, but no sooner was 
Spurzheim acquainted with his design 
than he resolved to frustrate it at all 
hazards. Hence the _ assassination, 
planned by the Austrian and carried 
out by his tools under the pretense of 
_burglary. 

When Fielding began to make in- 
quiries concerning Island Diablo upon 
his return from the Spanish war, 
Spurzheim took alarm. He had the 
Rough Rider shadowed, and the latter’s 
incidental visit to Ethel Fanshaw con- 
_ Vineed him that the girl was financing 
the expedition in pursuance of the 
plans interrupted by the death of her 
father. 

To her he accordingly went with sub- 
stantially the same proposals that Pro- 
fessor Fanshaw had refused to enter- 
tain, and betrayed himself before learn- 
ing that Fielding was acting upon his 
own responsibility. It was this indis- 
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cretion, together with his determina- 
tion to possess the girl at all risks, 
which led to his downfall. 

The House of Lazarus was one of 
Spurzheim’s numerous investments of 
his ill-gotten wealth. It was natural 
that he should employ such men as 
Gashleigh and Padmore: like attracts 
like the world’ over, and the greater 
scoundrels absorb the lesser. 

But im its fall, the House of Lazarus 
achieved a good end, by bringing about 
legislative enactments protecting un- 
fortunates from similar abuses, thereby 
increasing the usefulness of the legiti- 
mate institutions. 

But little remains to be told. Spurz- 
heim developed paresis while awaiting 
trial and died shortly in an asylum for 
the criminal insane, his immense prop- 
erty confiscated in fines. 

Amelia Hoff escaped—perhaps with 
the passive connivance of Fielding and 
his cousin. 

Ratislaw was supplied with a chance 
to redeem himself, and made the most 
of it. 

The East India servant who had fol- 
lowed Padmore with the fanatic loy- 
alty of the Asiatic probably shipped 
before the mast and got out of the coun- 
try—at all events, he was heard of no 
more. 

The Reddington man recovered from 
the wound inflicted by Spurzheim, and 
still follows his profession. 

Of course Ethel Fanshaw and the 
Rough Rider were married as soon as 
might be; the wedding journey to Hon- 
olulu completed her recovery. 

The mine on Island Diablo is making 
Wessel and his rescuers sufficiently 
wealthy. 

Plasted still presides over the des- 
tinies of the Telegraph, but thinks of 
following Dr. Robinson to New York, 
the latter having transferred his pecul- 
lar abilities to that most fruitful field 
for municipal reform. 


END. 


TO PHYLLIS. 
WERE I asked to drink a toast to thee 
And repeat the virtues that are thine, 
It would be a happy task for me, 
Though Fd never reach the draught of wine. 
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THE INFALLIBLE TEST. 


BY GEORGE L. GIBSON. 


A tale of the slippery Mr. 


W HEN Maxwell & Sneed were ap- 

proached by Bob Willett’s 
father regarding the establishment of 
Bob in the attorneys’ office, the two 
partners looked at each other and 
groaned. 

How could they refuse General 
Willett? Yet they did not want Bob. 

Maxwell, who was the younger (his 
father had died some few years before 
and his share of the business and the 
position of senior partner had fallen to 
him), knew Bob in the club. He had 
heard of him, indeed, as the cheekiest 
freshman who ever entered the classic 
halls of Old Nassau, when he, Maxwell, 
was on the last lap to his B. A. 

All he had heard did not encourage 
Maxwell to receive with open arms such 
an addition to the office staff. 

As for Sneed, he opposed the coming 
in of any new man from principle. He 
disliked young men, anyway. It was a 
standing surprise to him that his old 
partner’s son, and his present associate 
in business, was not a fool! 

“The oldest head on the youngest 
shoulders of any man I ever saw,” he 
frequently said, referring to Maxwell. 

When Bob Willett was suggested, 
Sneed snorted. 

“What the—see here, general, I 
hope we have been friends long enough 
for me to say that I consider your son 
an unwhipped cub! ” exclaimed Sneed. 

“T know it,” said the general. 
“ That’s why I want him in here. You 
fellows will soon find out if there is 
anything to him or not—anything but 
gall, I mean. And he says he helieves 
he’d like to take up the law.” 

Sneed was past verbally expressing 
his disgust. Maxwell said suavely: 

“General, we’ve really no room for 
the young man ” 

“ There’s an empty desk there,” 
old Willett. 

Fle had done a big favor for the firm 
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Blodgett and the persevering Bob Willett. 


of attorneys and he proposed that they 
should “ make good ” now. 

“Let me finish,” pursued Maxwell, 
quite undisturbed. You could never 
rufile Maxwell. “ We’ve really no room 
for him, but if he has bright parts, and 
is fitted for the law, we certainly would 
not like to lose the chance of having 
him here.” 

Willett looked at him suspiciously, 
pulled hard at his cigar, and grunted. 

“We want to oblige you, too,” went 
on Maxwell. “ But we have a rule— 
Sneed and I—and we never change it. 
It is that we test a man before we hire 
him, and we have one infallible test.” 

Sneed looked surprised and puzzled, 
eying his partner with a questioning 
frown; but luckily Willett did not see 
him. 

“ What’s the test?” asked the latter 
shortly. 

“We put him upon the James P. 
Blodgett case.’ 

At that Smneed’s face broadened, 
and the frown left his brow. He set- 
tled back out of range of Willett’s eye, 
chuckling silently. 

“Well, what is it?” queried the 
general suspiciously. 

“Simply that we have the—er— 
candidate for a position in our office try 
to serve papers in the suit of the 
United States Carbon Co. vs. James P. 
Blodgett. It is what we term our in- 
fallible test. If the applicant is bright 
enough to win a service on Blodgett, 
we give him a trial in the office.” 

“Oh,” said Willett, satisfied. “Is that 
all’ Kind of a chance to see what the 
bov’s made of, eh?” 

“ Something like that,” said Sneed in 
a suspiciously jovial tone. 

“See here, no danger, is there?” 
asked the general suddenly. 

“Not the least. It is merely a civil 
suit to recover money. A mere judg- 
ment case. And as for danger—well, 
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Blodgett weighs about a hundred and 
twenty pounds, and if I’m not mistaken 
Bob would tip the scales at two hun- 
dred and ten at the edge of a prize ring, 
eh?” 

“ All right,” said the general. “ Vl 
send him down. By the way, how many 
have tried to serve these papers? ” 

“Let’s see,” said Maxwell slowly. 
“We've had the case now ‘about eigh- 
teen months. I think—how many 
should you say, Sneed? ” 

“Not more than fifty fellows,” re- 
marked the other lawyer. 

The general looked a trifle discon- 
certed. 

“ And how many have been success- 
ful?” 

“Well, sir,” said Maxwell, “we have 
not engaged any new clerks within that 
time. It is our infallible test.” 

** What’s the matter? ” 

“Simply they don’t catch him. 
he does business in town every day.” 

“Humph!” grunted Willett, pre- 
paring to depart. “I guess you can let 
Bob tackle it.” 

“<< Tackle’ is a mighty good word for 
it,” said Maxwell, allowing his face for 
the first time to slip when the old gen- 
eral went out. “ Bob was a good one on 
the eleven, and if he goes at Blodgett 
with the usnal football tactics, I 
prophesy his inglorious finish in short 
order. We shan’t be bothered with him 
long, Sneed.” 

His partner shook hands with him. 

“For a young man, youre a wonder, 
Maxwell—a wonder!” he said, and 
trotted away. 

Bob Willett had worked hard at 
school. At least, he had, tp let him tell 
it! And the “ boning” had made such 
inroads upon his naturally delicate con- 
stitution that he had been unable to do 
much since. He just managed to keep 
up his appetite and a decent color in 
his face by gymnasium work. The rest 
of the time he loafed and told his 
father that he was “ recuperating.” 

“ You’ve recuperated enongh—you 
young prize fighter!” exclaimed the 
general at last. “ What are you going 
to take up for a living? Speak quick, 
for I’ve got sick of your laziness, and 
out you'll go if you won’t work.” 

So Bob said “ Law.” It was a short 
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word, and he could say it quick without 
much effort. 

And, anyway, he was tired of doing 
nothing. He went down town and saw 
Maxwell and heard what was expecter! 
of him. 

“ Just hand that paper to the man— 
and read the original to him?” he 
said. “ Why, that’s dead easy. Where's 
my desk ? ” 

* Don’t be in a hurry, young man! ” 
snapped the lawyer. “When you've 
served the summons on Mr. James VP. 
Blodgett we'll begin to think about 
your desk.” — 

Bob looked him over thoughtfully. 

“So that’s your game, is it?’ he 
said. 

Then he obtained a clear description 
of his man, the number of his office, 
and learned as much as he could from 
Maxwell about Mr. Blodgett’s habits. 

lic certainly did. not look like a 
process server when he went up in the 
elevator and stepped off upon Mr. 
Blodgett’s floor. The man he was after 
did some sort of a private brokerage 
business, and occupied a suite of offices 
with another man. 

At least, there were two names on 
the door. 

Bob stepped in and found a very 
smooth, sleek clerk at a high desk. 

Mr. Blodgett? Sorry, but he had 
stepped out. The caller’s business ? 

* Private,” said Bob. “ When will he 
be back? ” 

The clerk looked him over from his 
tall hat to his patent leathers. 

“You had better tell me what you 
want. Mr. Blodgett never secs people 
excepting by appointment. He is—er— 
a very busy man,” said the clerk. 

Bob glanced at the ground-glass door 
marked “ Private ” and with Blodgett’s 
name upon it. 

“JT don’t suppose, by any accident, 
he is in yonder?” he said sweetly. 

“ Oh, no, sir. He is out and his door 
locked.” 

He went to the portal in question and 
shook it. 

A moment later Bob heard a door 
slam somewhere on that corridor. 

“ Of course he couldn’t be in there 
with the door locked on the inside,” the 
visitor said. 
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“ Oh, I’ll open the door for you. You 
can go in,” rejoined the clerk, evidently 
used to having his word doubted. 

He went to his desk, found a key, 
and opened the door of Mr. Blodgett’s 
private office. 

“ Nice little room,” said Bob, glan- 
cing around. 

He saw where a curtain hung hiding 
another door leading into the corridor. 
When he left the office with a promise 
to call later he glanced at this other 
door. 

“Mr. Blodgett is certainly a sharp 
individual. When he has an unpleasant 
visitor he sneaks away. Humph!” 

So the newly feathered process serv- 
er began to pace the hall. The man 
would have to come back some time if 
he wished to do any business. At that 
stage of the game Bob thought it was 
merely a matter of endurance. 

But he was mistaken. Two or three 
times the smooth clerk looked out of 
the main door of the offices and saw 
him. By and by a man in uniform and 
with the word “ Hall man” lettered on 
his hatband came to him. 

“We allow no loitering in the halls, 
sir,” he said shortly. “ For whom are 
you looking?” 

“Mr. Blodgett.” 

“You cannot stay here, sir. Either 
sit in his office or go out of the build- 
ing.” 

And before young Willett recovered 
from the shock he was out on the side- 
walk. He was mad at first; then he 
laughed; then he grew scrious. 

He was not exactly desirous of be- 
coming a lawyer, anyway. At least, he 
had thought little about it previous to 
choosing that career. But he hated to 
give up a thing he had once set his hand 
to, and he saw plainly that this thing 
he was up against was a piant. The club 
would ring with the story if he backed 
out. 

So he set his wits to work. 

First, he must make sure that Blod- 
gett really was at his office. He be- 
lieved he was still in the building, and 
that that was why he had been driven 
forth by the hall man. 

“Probably they won’t expect me to 
eall again right away,” he muttered. 
“ But [ll fool ’em there.” 
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He stepped into a stationery store, 
bought several seals, and went back to 
Blodgett’s office. The same clerk re- 
ceived him in the same smooth manner. 

“Dear me, you have just missed Mr. 
Blodgett again,” he said. “ He’s been 
in and gone.” 

“Tl wait,” said Bob. 

“T don’t think he’ll be back to-day,” 
declared the clerk. 

“Oh, well, I'll keep you company for 
a while. You know he might come in,” 
and Bob smiled sweetly. 

“Oh, I suppose you don’t believe 
me!” exclaimed the clerk, raising his 


* voice. “J can show you that his room 


is empty,” and after fumbling about 
for the key again for a minute, he 
opened the door of the private room. 

Bob only glanced within. When the 
clerk had shut the door the visitor 
howed himself out and went to the 
other door, which he was sure was 
Blodgett’s method of entrance and 
egress. 

In passing it on his way to the office 
he had stuck one of the red seals over 
the crack of the door. The seal was 
broken. 

“He’s here,” chuckled Bob. 
have him yet.” 

He went down-stairs again, and 
learned that there was but one way of 
getting out of the building—unless one 
went up through the cellar lift to the 
sidewalk, and no tenant of the building 
would be allowed to do that. 

So he took up his station just outside 
the revolving doors and prepared to be 
patient. 

It was nearing the luncheon-hour. 
Surely Mr. Blodgett would appear then, 
and he was too striking a man, accord- 
ing to Maxwell’s statement, to be 
missed. 

“The worst of it is,” muttered Bob, 
“T ought to be dressed differently my- 
self. Of course that clerk will give my 
description to him, and he’ll know me 
as far as he can see me. I’d trade this 
top hat for another dicer in a minute! ” 
“ He dared not leave the door of the 
building, however, for fear Blodgett 
would get away. | 

“Tl have him,” he grunted. “ And 
I won’t go back to the office without 
handing him those papers.” 
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Luckily there was a cigar-stand in 
the hall of the building, and Bob kept 
his courage up while he waited with the 
aid of several perfectos.- By and by the 
noon exodus occurred, and Bob stood 
right where he could observe every per- 
son who came through the revolving 
doors. 

The crowd thinned out before Blod- 
gett arrived. Bob saw him leave the 
elevator, glance quickly about the hall, 
and then approach the doors. - 

The process server dodged back out 
of sight, and Mr. James P. Blodgett 
was half way through the machine be- 
fore he caught sight of Bob. 

He stopped and would have turned 
back; but there was another man be- 
hind him, and he was pushed on by the 
revolving doors. Bob sprang forward 
with the legal parchment in his hand. 

And then—well, Blodgett was smart. 
He could not go back, and his enemy 
was befere him. So instead of falling 
into Bob’s arms he kept right on with 
the door and entered the building 
again ! 

Bob was not to be balked so easily 
this time, however. He leaped forward 
and took the place of the man who had 
followed Blodgett out. He was in the 
compartment of the revolving door di- 
rectly behind his victim, and he saw 
the latter turn a grim face upon him. 

Bob expected that Blodgett would 
start for the elevator again. But he did 
nothing of the kind. Instead of trying 
for the elevator ahead of his pursuer 
he stuck right in his place in the door 
and went round and round three or 
four times, Bob after him but unable 
to reach him. And those who stood by, 
evidently “on to” the affair, enjoyed 
the race exceedingly. 

“ Well, by Jove, I can keep this up as 
long as he can!” thought the exasper- 
ated Bob, when suddenly there was a 
sharp click and the door stopped. 

Bob ran his nose forcibly against the 
glass. The door refused to budge fur- 
ther! 

The wily Blodgett ,had fooled with 
the mechanism until he had locked the 
door, and—he had locked Bob out. The 
latter, in useless rage, saw the man 
sprinting for one of the elevators that 
was just starting up. 
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When the hall man ran and released . 
the door it was too late, and Bob was 
greeted by a burst of laughter from the 
interested crowd in the lobby. 

But Willett was beyond the point 
where laughter would drive him out of 
the running. 

If he had never desired to be a 
lawyer before, he was determined to be 
one now. He would make Maxwell & 
Sneed take him into their office, never 
mind if fifty men had failed before in 
this “ infallible test.” 

He knew better than to go up in the 
elevator again. While he was going up, 
Blodgett would be coming down. 

“One thing sure,” muttered Bob 
grimly. “If J can’t go to luncheon, 
neither can he.” 

But he was unprepared for what fol- 
lowed in about half an hour. A waiter 
from a near-by restaurant appeared 
with a carefully covered tray and went 
through the revolving doors. 

Bob woke up and followed him ea- 
gerly. He heard him ask the hallmah in 
a loud tone for the number of James P. 
Blodgett’s office. —_ 

Bob followed the man into the car, 

and’stepped out after him at Blodgett’s 
floor. The corridor was deserted. 
- A dollar bill bought the assistance of 
the waiter, and two minutes later 
Willett, dressed in his coat, hat, and 
apron, and with the tray balanced care- 
fully on one hand, rapped at the office 
door. 

The sleek clerk opened it, and 
Willett slouched in. The door to the 
private office was still tightly closed, 
but Bob was sure his man was ‘there, 
and internally he chuckled. 

“Set the tray right down here,” said 
the clerk, clearing a place on top of a 
desk. “ That’s all right.” 

“They told me to wait for the 
dishes,” mumbled the temporary 
waiter. 

“Sit down then,” said the clerk, 
and went back to his ledger and pen. 

Bob expected the door of the private. 
office to open at any moment, and he 
was prepared to jump up and hand the 
summons he carried to his victim. 

Nothing broke the silence for fully 
a minute, however, except the scratch- 
ing of the clerk’s pen. Then he 
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stopped, laid the pen down, and un- 
covered the tray. 

To Bob’s surprise, he coolly began to 
dispose of the luncheon. The process 
servers face evidently showed his as- 
tonishment and chagrin. 

The clerk stopped eating and stared 
hard at him. 

“You’ve been in here before, my 
man,” he said sternly. “ Ain’t you the 
man who was looking for Mr. Blod- 
gett?” 

There was no use keeping up the 
farce. 

“‘ It’s on me,” admitted Bob, rising. 

The clerk smiled quietly and handed 
him a sealed envelope. 

“This is for you, then, I guess. You 
ean look into the other room if you 
want to before you go.” 

On the envelope was written “ For 
Mr. Fresh.” 

“ That’s me—I guess not!” muttered 
Bob, and he tore open the thing and 
drew forth a slip of paper. On this 
was written the following: 


Sorry to have missed you. Was afraid 
you would follow my clerk’s luncheon up- 
stairs, and I should miss you at the door. 
Am going home—number three hundred 
and five Orchard Street, just half a mile 
beyond the county line. May not be in 
town again for a week, but shall be glad 
to see you at my home any time. 


The clerk was busy with his lunch- 
con. Otherwise Bob might have been 
defendant in a case of assault. The 
emphasis with which he slammed the 
door of that office behind him betrayed 
but a small portion of the exasperation 
he felt. 

He got back his own hat and coat 
from the waiter and went out of the 
building. He knew Blodgett had really 
gone this time, for the waiter said he 
had seen him leave by the other door, 
and he had his overcoat on and carried 
a bag. 

“ He certainly is a cool one,” thought 
Bob when he had walked off some of 
his vexation. “ And he lives out of the 
jurisdiction of the court and can’t be 
touched. I—I’d really hke to meet him. 
He must be a good fellow, or he 
wouldn’t be so sharp.” 

He knew Orchard Street. It was an 
excellent road for wheeling, and he had 
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probably been over it a dozen times 
during the past month in his auto. The 
thought sent him to the nearest tele- 
phone booth in a hurry. 

“If there’s nothing doing for me to- 
day in the process serving line, I might 
as well kill time by some less energetic 
and strenuous method,” he muttered as 
he called up the house and gave his man 
certain instructions. 

An hour and a half later, after lunch- 
ing and riding a goodly distance upon 
the L cars, he descended the stairs and 
found a snorting machine waiting for 
hinr in the side street. 

The man had brought Bob’s dust- 
coat, cap, and eye-shields, and after 
donning them the would-be lawyer sent 
the chauffeur home and took his place 
in the auto himself. 

“That man Blodgett is a sharp one,” 
he thought, as the machine sped on to- 
ward Orchard Street. “He wouldn’t 
be easily fooled. I couldn’t. get him 
back within the limits of the city by 


any stale trick. 


“He wouldn’t come for an ordinary 
thing. Couldn’t send him a message 
that one of his friends had been hurt 
and was taken to a hospital, I suppose ? 
No; he’d smell a mouse at once.” 

He sighed. 

“Wonder if he’s sporty? Might 
send him word that there’s a scrap to 
be pulled off on the quiet. Humph, I 
don’t know any of his friends, so that 
wouldn’t work.” 

When he came to the head of 
Orchard Street he stopped and asked a 
policeman where Mr. James P. Blod- 
gett lived. 

“ Begorra, sir, he may be me nixt 
door neighbor—Oi don’t know,” de- 
elared the officer. “ Oi’m jist afther 
bein’ transferred here. Ask the sargint 
at the station.” 

The station was only a block away, 
and not far from the city line. The po- 
lice sergeant was a good-natured man. 
And he was a lonely one, too, for there 
wasn’t much doing in the burg. 

So he came out to the door and stood 
on the steps to point out Mr. Blodgett’s 
place, far down the road on the other 
side. 

“You can just see the chimneys,” he 
said. “ And there’s Mr. Blodgett him- 
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self, walking home from the train—the 
little man with the bundles. Sure, if 
I’m a dead one here, he’s deader still, 
for he lives ’way beyond the line. You 
can’t miss it, sir. There is a row of 
little trees set out in front and a Call- 
fornia privet hedge.” 

There was no use hurrying after 
Blodgett. Bob saw that he was already 
past the line between the city and the 
town in which he paid his taxes. 

The auto puffed away, drew near, and 
passed his friend the enemy very leis- 
urely. If Blodgett gave him a glance he 
would never recognize him in that long 
coat and goggles. 

A half mile from the line! Bob 
would have been glad had the new city 
charter embraced a few rods more of 
Orchard Street. Blodgett’s house was a 
pretty nice looking place, too—lawn in 
front, nicely cropped hedge, row of 
young shade trees. Really, it would be 
too bad to spoil the looks of the place, 
and yet 

Just then the auto began “ acting.” 
It is unnecessary to go into more scien- 
tific details than this. It simply began 
to “act” as autos will without any ap- 
parent cause. Such exhibitions are gen- 
erally laid to the innate cussedness of 
the things. 

First, it darted diagonally across the 
road, narrowly escaping a flock of 
motherly hens wallowing in the dust. 
Bob headed it off and steered it away 
from that side. The Blodgett place was 
right ahead, and the machine seemed to 
have got its wicked eye upon that 
pretty hedge and row of incipient shade 
trees. 

One tree went down at the first 
charge. The auto spun around on two 
wheels, and then plowed through that 
hedge as though it had taken the job of 
devastating the entire length of privet 
on contract. 

Above the snorting of the monster 
Bob heard a wild yell from behind. 
Blodgett came tearing along the road, 
his bundles marking his course, and 
fire in his eye. By the time he arrived, 
the auto was in the road again as tame 
as a house cat. 

Then there folldwed language. A 
good deal of it wasn’t fit for the 
“young person ” to hear or read, and as 
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the “young person” might pick up 
this story, the conversation had better 
be left to the imagination. 

Blodgett demanded the name of the 
blankety blank unmentionable idiot who 
was attempting to drive that double 
blessed vehicle of satanic construction 
all over his place; and in the same 
breath he demanded a cash payment 
for damages there self evident. 

“Oh, go on!. "Twas an accident. I 
couldn’t help it,” declared Bob finally, 
and seized the lever as though he pro- 
posed to drive on at once. | 

At that Mr. James P. Blodgett made 
a flying leap for the empty seat of the 
auto—and reached it. 

“No, you don’t, you—my kind and re- 
spected family friend,” or words to that: 
effect. “ You’re one of these cheap 
guys who go puffing around in a choo- 
cart that they don’t know how to man- 
age, and when theyve smashed the 
front of a man’s real estate, they get 
away and Ict him whistle for his money. 

“You can’t lose me!” he declared, 
and in their struggle the auto made a 
half circle and began to run back on 
Orchard Street. 

Blodgett did not know how to stop 
the thing, and Bob didn’t try. Fact was, 
they were both too busy telling what 
their individual opinions were of each 
other to notice how the auto ran. 

“There, sir, there’s a policeman!” 
exclaimed Blodgett, at last raising his 
eyes and seeing the astonished sergeant 
standing on the steps between the 
green lights. “ You have come to the 
right place, sir! If you don’t wish to 
occupy a cell in yonder, you’ll settle.” 

He said it with confidence. Bob 
brought the auto neatly to the curb, 
while the sergeant came down, inquir- 
ing what was the matter. 

“Why, this fellow ” 

But Bob interrupted. 

“Well, what do you think the 
damage is worth? ” he asked, as though 
frightened by the appearance of the 
policeman. 

“Ugh, now youre talking sense,” 
grunted Blodgett. “ You’ve torn up a 
nice lot of hedge and spoiled a tree. It’s 
worth at least twenty-five dollars.” 

Bob drew out his wallet, and without 
a murmur counted the money into the 
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angry householder’s hand. And then 
on top of it he laid a folded document. 

“Your twenty-five, sir, and—the 
summons, sir, in the case of the United 
States Carbon Co. vs James P. Blod- 
gett. Here is the original. I'll 
read ” 

But such oracular performance was 
quite spoiled by another burst of lan- 
guage on the part of Mr. Blodgett, and 
when Bob glanced back from the auto, 
after getting several blocks away, a blue 
cloud seemed to hover in the air before 
the door of the police station. 
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A week or two later General Willett 
ran across Maxwell in the club. 

“Guess you found Bob just the man 
for you, didn’t you?” asked the proud 
father. 

“ Ah—humph! Well, we gave him a 
desk,” admitted the lawyer doubtfully. 

“How about that infallible test of 
yours?” 

“Oh, he served the paper—I’ll have 
to admit it,” grunted Maxwell. “ But 
he has put in a bill of twenty-six dol- 
lars for expenses, and Sneed hasn’t re- 
covered from the shock yet.” 


IN FROZEN FETTERS.’ 


BY MARCUS D. RICHTER. 


A tale of strange adventures in and about Iceland, involving a mysterious linking of the past 
with the present. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


FELTNAR, 8 New England scientist anxious to search out the haunts of the great auk, invests in the 
whaling ship Goodcheer, and goes a voyage in her, taking as a companion one Macklin, an old sea captain 
whose brain has been turned since the loss of his wife and child, swept away before his eyes years since 
in a wreck, from which he himself was miraculously saved. The men on the Goodcheer, incited by the 
mate, believing their poor luck with whales due to the presence on board of the feeble minded man, 
decide to put him and Feltnar adrift in a small boat, but chance arranges it that only Feltnar falls a 
victim to their designs. He is cast ashore on the coast of Iceland, and meets a farming family of 
natives, the Geogsons. LEirik, the son, speaks English, as does also his sister Bruda. With them is 
living a striking-looking girl known as Indridi, who, it seems, was cast ashore when she was a child. 
Eirik is much interested in her, and is inclined to be jealous of Feltnar. - a 

The latter had a peculiar experience on the night when he lay exhausted on the beach. He dreamed 
some one placed a queer looking cloak about his shoulders, and awakes to find that such a garment is 
really there. It turns out that it has been put there by the Wild Woman, a strange character who lives 
by herself in the neighborhood, and with whom Indridi is very friendly. The young people take Feltnar 
to call upon her, and she prophesies that his appearance among them will bring trouble. 

While on a walrus hunt with Eirik, the latter quarrels with him over Indridi, and then rushes off. 
Feltnar later chances upon a strange vessel, a Viking ship, frozen in an iceberg, where she must have 
remained for hundreds of years, held intact by the ice. She carries a treasure cargo, which he and 
Eirik agree to share between them, having come to an understanding about Indridi. Meantime Bobolink, 
boat steerer from the Goodcheer, turns up, and reports that the whaling ship is in these waters. 
Wreckers in the neighborhood endeavor to lure her to her doom in a storm by a lantern in the hands 
of the Wild Woman. Feltnar seeks to save the vessel. 


-——_—— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HORROR OF IT. 


AXOTHER heavy step sounded on 

the rock at this moment of 
strained feeling, and the bulky figure 
of Eirik Geogson appeared through the 
rloom. 


“ What is it?’ he demanded in Eng- 
lish. “ What is going on here? Is that 
you, Mr. Feltnar? ” 

“Yes. And I’ve got Bobolink with 
me. This other fellow here ”—already 
the Wild Woman had fled into the dark- 
ness—“ seems to be the commander of 
those rascals who man the lugger. He 


*This story began in the September issue of THE ARGOSY. The four back numbers will be matled to any 
address on receipt of 40 cents. 
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has—er—been having somebody up 
here to swing a lantern for the past 
hour or more, and we have just stopped 
him.” 

Kirik thrust his head forward, and 
when he saw the man’s face more 
clearly, for they all stood very close to- 
gether, he started and said something 
in Danish which TFeltnar did not catch. 

“ Well met, my dear cousin,” said the 
voice of the dark man _ snecringly. 
“ And have you come out to join the 
wolves, too? ” 

Feltnar understood these words, and 
he interposed: “I guess ‘wolves’ is 
right. These scoundrels are trying to 
wreck that bark yonder. My shot 
smashed the lantern.” 

“Why do you not stay in your own 
place? ” exclaimed Hirik to the man. 

“ Never mind—don’t fight with him,” 
said the American. “I guess we 
stopped the game in time——” 

There was the sound of a gun from 
the sea. The reverberation killed the 
words upon his lips. It had gone be- 
yond rockets now; the endangered 
whalemen were firing a signal gun. 

Bobolink cried aloud. The dark man 
laughed as he slipped away in the dark- 
ness. 

“The foreigner was not quite quick 
enough, it seems,” his voice came back 
to them in triumph. 

“ Why didn’t you let me kill him?” 
demanded Bobolink, almost in tears. 
“The old barkie’ll leave her bones on 
these rocks, sure! ” 

“Doing a murder won’t help mat- 
ters,” replied Feltnar. 

“T’ll go and rouse the neighbors. 
Perhaps we may do something to help 
if she is wrecked,” said Eirik, his voice 
shaking a little. 

“ But these scoundrels——” 

* Will not dare oppose us. Indeed, 
they will not hurt the poor people 
aboard that ship. They only want the 
loot of it.” 

“ And don’t they fear punishment? ” 

“ Ah, sir, justice is long; and who can 
prove that they wrecked the vessel? 
Did you see who earried the lantern? ” 

Feltnar bowed, but said nothing. He 


saw plainly that the wreckers had used - 


the old crazy woman as their tool. They 
could not be punished for what she had 
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done in one of her fits of frenzy. It was 
a pretty plot. 

Eirik hurried away, and Bobolink 
pulled Feltnar by the arm. 

“Let's get a lot of that peat stuff 
down to the shore—and dry wood. If 
she goes on the rocks we'll want light,” 
he said. " 

But when they got back to the byre 
yard Indridi ran out to meet Feltnar. 

“Have you scen the poor creature, 
Mr. Feltnar?” she asked. “ What is 
going on? Have those men frightened 
her?” 

The American stopped and slowly 
shook his head, knowing well whom she 
meant. 

“JT guess the old lady isn’t much 
frightened,” he said. 

“Oh, she must be. She passed me 
just now, and she was tossing her arms 
and muttering to herself.” 

“Well? ” 

““¥ tried to stop her—to soothe her. 
She usually lets me do what I please 
with her. But she is too wild to-night. 
She said something about you—ahbout 
your having brought trouble to the 
island, and that there was death in the 
sea and air! Oh, I really was quite 
angry with her.” 

The pity of it all came upon Feltnar 
like a flood. He turned away his head 
that the girl might not see his face. 

He was glad now he had said nothing 
to Indridi about the suspicions he held 
of her relationship to the crazed 
woman. 

“What do you think I had better 
do?” he asked. 

“Please find her. She may come to 
harm. She ran down toward the beach 
again.” 

. © Vil go if you wish, but I don’t think 
she’ll be hurt.” 

“J don’t know. I am worried. I 
know she sometimes wanders about at 
night. But with those strangers down 
there ” : 

So Feltnar went and left Bobolink to 
harness one of the Geogsons’ ponies to a 
cart and heap it high with turf and 
drift-wood to cart down to the beach in 
case of need. 

And it was needed. Across the 
waters again and again came the solemn 
knell of the ship’s signal. 
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They were using the bomb gun with 
which Toole sometimes shot lances into 
a big whale, and the reports seemed to 
Feltnar to be the dumb cry of the old 
ship herself. 

Her end was at hand. Nothing could 
save her with the wind and tide both 
forcing her toward the rocks. The 
crash would come ere long. 

Feltnar saw no use in pursuing the 
mad woman in her flight; but he was 
anxiously interested in what the wreck- 
ers from the lugger would do, now that 
the lantern had been smashed, and he 
went back along the beach m an east- 
erly direction. 

The flashes from the signal gun 
showed plainly toward what part of the 
coast the ship was drifting; and when 
she rose to the top of a wave her bow 
lights blinked across the water like 
angry eyes. She was coming head on, 
and would strike somewhere near the 
Wild Woman’s hut. | 

Before Feltnar, stumbling through 
the darkness, reached this vicinity, he 
was aware that the crew of the lugger 
were there before him. And they were 
_ prepared for the dastardly work whose 
beginning had been accomplished 
through the agency of the mad woman. 

A light flickered for a moment or two 
near the edge of the sea, and then a 
broader flame shot up. Since dusk they 
had prepared a huge bonfire, and soon 
the glare from it illumined a broad 
space upon the rocky beach. 

The fire was observed from the bark’s 
deck, and presently the cries of the 
crew resounded over the waters and 
above the whining of the gale. A red 
lightwas burned upon the whaler’s deck, 
and revealed, as though on the screen of 
a magic lantern, the crew scurrying 
about to lower the boats which, now 
that the bark was so near the rocks, 
were their only hope. 

Suddenly, while the rosy glow lin- 
gered, Feltnar beheld the Goodcheer (if 
such the craft was) caught up on a huge 
comber and thrown forward as though 
by a mighty catapult. She had reached 
the beginning of the surf. 

A wild yell reached the shore. Then 
the red light died out, and the sea was 
black again. Even the bow lights had 
been quenched. 
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But across the waters came the echo 
of the crash. She had struck! 

Again and again resounded that sick- 
ening sound-——that smashing of tim- 
bers and rending of spars which told of 
the utter annihilation of a good ship. 

She had borne many men o’er the 
sea, she had sailed into many a strange 
part of the world; but her life was done. 

The crashes followed each other in 
rapid succession. It was the rain of 
spars they heard, as well as the crush- 
ing of the keel upon the rocks. 

The fire on the shore had grown to 
such proportions that its light soon 
began to illuminate the very scene of 
the wreck itself, which was outlined as 
though with a crimson-dipped brush. 

The masts had gone by the board; 
the bark was on her side; and all about 
the sea was dotted with the first salvage 
for which those fiends who had caused 
the awful catastrophe were waiting. 
Feltnar felt sick at heart. 

A stone: might have been cast from 
the shore to the slanting deck of the 
vessel. The glow of the bonfire spread 
more broadly across the billows, and 
Feltnar strained his eyes to see the 
boats which had been lowered. 

Not one was in sight. 

Had all been lost—had not one of 
that crew escaped? Many of them per- 
haps deserved the fate that had over- 
taken them; yet the horror of it seemed 
to take the marrow from the onlooker’s 
bones. 

He staggered to a rough bit of rock 
and cast himself upon it. The cold 
sweat stood upon his brow and limbs. 
For a time he was helpless and uncon- 
scious of what was going on along the 
shore. 

When he again raised his head a sec- 
ond fire had been started by the bouders 
in the direction of the Geogsons’ byre. 
Bobolink had doubtless been first at 
that work. 

In the other direction he saw the 
crew of the lugger standing—some of 
them—in the very wash of the surf, 
waiting to grapple with the salvage as it 
should drift in. Out upon the water 
were many objects floating with each 
succeeding wave nearer to the beach. 

Between the wreckers and his own 
position a lone figure walked the strand 
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—a figure with fluttering garments and 
an eery carriage. The spray dashed 
over this person; the waves threatened 
to overwhelm her; but she appeared to 
pay no attention to their proximity. 

She, too, was straining her eyes to- 
ward the wreck, now pounding nearcr 
the shore. . 

It was the Wild Woman. Feltnar 
wondered how much she was to be held 
accountable for her part in the night’s 
work. 

Was she as mad as she seemed? And 
how had she come to be mixed up with 
these smugglers and ne’er-do-wells from 
the lugger? 

He got up at last, and walked rather 
unsteadily toward the wild figure. The 
woman had stopped and was gazing as 
though entranced out across the pound- 
ing surf. 

Nothing had yet come ashore from 
the wreck, but when the light flashed 
up brighter from the fire he could see 
that the floating débris was nearer to 
the beach than before. Soon those men 
would rush in and seize on bale and box 
and—perhaps—on even more ghastly 
trophies 

hat was that cry—that screamin 
that rent the night so sharply? It made 
Teltnar tremble again, and he stopped 
for a moment in his tracks. 

Then he darted forward, feeling re- 
newed strength in his limbs as his ac- 
tive mind saw that there was at last 
something for him to do. It is inaction 
and waiting that numbs men. 

The Wild Woman had rushed into 
the water and seemed fearless of the 
consequences. Feltnar remembered his 
promise to Indridi to follow her and see 
that no harm befell her. 

Besides, he had a debt to pay ever 
since the killing of the Jan Meyen bear 
in the peat bog. 

The woman was already more than 
waist deep when he reached her. The 
surf rolled in about her, and he was 
wet to the skin himself at the first dash. 
But he seized her saturated garments. 

She paid: little attention to him, 
however. She had something in her 
arms, something which she dragged 
back to the strand as he dragged her 
with him—fighting step by step the suc- 
tion of the returning wave. 
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The Wild Woman had secured the 
first bit of salvage from the wreck. He 
knew what it was without glancing a 
second time. He was thrilled with hor- 
ror. 

She clung to it desperately, heavy as 


it was. Seeing her determined to kecp 


her hold, Feltnar, still with his face 
turned away, clutched a wet coat- 
sleeve and helped draw the Thing above 
the reach of the surf. 

There the old woman dropped on her 
knees. It lay across her lap. 

At the instant a man ran up from 
the direction of the second fire. He car- 
ried a torch, which he waved about his 
head to make the flame glow brighter. 
It was Bobolink. 

“What’s doing, Mr. Feltnar?” he 
erled. “Is it that crazy critter ag’in? 
Glory be, what’s that? ” 

He had seen It, too. He stooped 
nearer; he flung the light of his torch 
upon It. 

There, drenched, supine, the limbs 
lifeless, without motion or breath, lay 
the body. The Wild Woman held the 
head in her arms. 

“God A’mighty!” gasped Bobolink. 
“It’s poor old Macklin hisself! ” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE WAITING ENDED. 


But Feltnar could only see the face 


-of the woman. His eyes were held by 


the awful change that was coming over 
those wrinkled features as she stared’ 
into the countenance of the dead man 
in her lap. 

Iirst fruits of the wreck—the first 
of those unfortunates of the Goodcheer 
to come ashore after her: evil work— 
had been this harmless, innocent old 
man, 

His white hair and beard were matted 
and unlovely; but his face was in a 
great calm. As he had believed—nav, 
desired—-he had found a merciful end 
in these seas which he haunted becausc 
his wife and child had gone from him 
there. ; 

And the woman bending above him 
—-did she know what she had done? 
Feltnar hoped not. ‘He hoped that that 
poor, distraught brain would never 
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realize her own connection with the 
tragedy. 
¢ But that she was slowly coming to a 
comprehension of something relative to 
the situation he was certain. 

The fierce fire had died out of her 
eyes; her features worked convulsively. 

At last she raised her head and stared 
wildly about at the scene—on the 
thundering breakers, the shelving, rocky 
beach, the two men standing before her, 
all revealed dimly by the light of Bobo- 
link’s torch. She passed her hand be- 
fore her eyes and tossed back the strag- 
gling hair which obstructed her vision. 


Then her voice came—solemnly, with 


the hush of the terrible incident quav-. 
ering through it. “I have waited for 
him—oh, God, how long have I waited! 
And he has come at last.” 

Bobolink trembled and fell back 

with the light. 

"  “ What’s she talkin’ about, sir? ” he 
whispered in Feltnar’s ear. “She 
never seen him before.” 

Even the sailor was impressed with 
the change which had come over the 
woman. She had thrown off her in- 
sanity as one might a mantle. 

She rose now and stood at the head 
of the corpse with her hands folded and 
still looking down upon the white face. 

“What does she mean?” again asked 
the boat-steerer. 

“She is his wife,” Feltnar ‘returned 
simply. “She has been insane cver 
since she landed here fifteen or sixteen 
years ago.” 

“Cap’n Macklin’s wife?” 

The woman raised her head for an in- 
stant and looked at them. 

“Yes, I am his wife. I have waited 
for him long—long! He has come to 
me at last.” 

“We must get her out of this,” whis- 
pered Feltnar. “ Help me carry him to 
her hut.” 

They lifted the body tenderly and 
walked toward the gully where the Wild 
Woman’s hovel stood. She followed 
without a word of objection; but when 
they entered and the torch illumined 
the place, Feltnar saw that she seemed 
puzzled.. 

She had evidently forgotten in that 
moment of recovery what she had been 
and where she had lived. 
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The torch revealed a rude whale-oil 
lamp on the shelf, and this was lit. 
There was fuel laid on the hearth, too, 
and Bobolink kindled it. 

“But Pm goin’ down to see what 
them scoundrels are doing now,” the 
boat-steerer said, sidling out of the door. 
“Dunno what may come ashore from 
the old barkie.” 

Feltnar was left alone with the dead, 
and with the living who had been like 
dead for so long. 

The body had been placed in the 
bunk. She dropped before it on her 
knees, and, with her arms stretched 
across the sodden mass, seemed obliv- 
lous to the young man’s presence. 

I‘inally she rose and looked at Felt- 
nar. 

“You have been kind,” she said, as 
she might have uttered the words fif- 
teen years before. Yet her voice 
creaked strangely from disuse. 

“You knew my husband?” she 
asked. 

“Why, he was aboard the bark with 
me.” | 

“ I—I do not just recall your face,” 
she went on slowly. “ But there was a 
large crew on the North Star. And it 
was a long time ago—a long time! 

“See how terribly he has changed! 
His hair was as black as~jet, and see 
now how white it is. But I have grown 
old, too, in waiting for him.” 

She was silent a moment, and then 
asked timidly: “Tell me how long ago 
it was? I—I—somehow I seem to have 
lost my memory. I only know it has 
been wearisome and long.” 

“ What do you wish me to tell you? ” 
asked Feltnar, his voice trembling with 
emotion. 

“ When the North Star went down.” 

“ Between fifteen and sixteen years 
ago.” | 

“Yes. I knew it was long. How 
wonderful it is. To think that I am still 
here, while he—he is dead; and the 
child, too.” 

Feltnar started. 

“Are you sure of that?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes. I will tell you. It was a won- 
derful thing—quite wonderful. He 
placed us in the small boat—he even 
flung me his papers to keep—and was 
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lowering us when the rope broke. The 
sea swept our boat away, and the ship 
was lost to our eyes in a moment. 

“But God gave us at first a wonder- 
ful escape. We were picked up by a 
sealing steamer from Glasgow—the 
Laird o’ Perth. But she, too, was 
wrecked, and it happened somewhere 
off this shore. Her captain thought 
there was a good harbor. He saw lights, 
_ as though other vessels were at anchor, 
and he ran in too close.” 

Feltnar started at this. Then the 
steamer had been lured ashore, too! 

“ When the ship began to break up 
a kind sailor lashed my little Rolla to a 
spar. I clung to it, too. The boats were 
smashed, and when the steamer keeled 
over we were all thrown into the sea. 

“The waves tore me from the spar, 
and I saw my poor child engulfed in the 
sea. Then—then something in here” 
—she laid her hand upon her head— 
“‘ gave way. I have not been the same 
woman since, sir.” 

“ And what happened to fou?” 

“I—I got ashore, I think. I must 
have. I believe the men who were 
wrecking were kind to me. Then I 
waited—waited for him. I knew the 
sea would give him back to me again 
in time.” 

Her voice wandered off in mutter- 
ings, and she put her hand to her head 
again. 

“You are not well,” said Feltnar 
hastily. 

He led her to one of the rude stools 
in the chimney place and she sat down, 
dropping her face in her hands. 

He wanted to do something for her. 
She ought to have some attention, but 
he did not know what. He wished some 
of the bouder women were there. 

Then he thought that the girls— 
perhaps old Mrs. Geogson—might be on 
the shore. He hastened ont of the 
hovel and ran in search of them. 

Glancing back along the beach, he saw 
the wreckers hard at work bringing 
up the salvage. Their great fire lit up 
the surroundings plainly. 

In the other direction the bouders’ 
fire was burning brightly, too. But 
little was coming ashore here from the 
wreck. There was a group of half- 
frightened women, however, and the 
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waif—she whom he now knew to be 
Rolla Macklin—was among them. 

Ilis tale was told in a minute. The 
girl, her face white and eyes staring, 
hurried back with him to the hovel. 
Bruda and one other woman came, too. 

But when they reached the place 
there was no figure sitting in the chim- 
ney corner. The Wild Woman had 
stolen out after him and was gone. 

Feltnar took the girl to the bedside 
and told her brokenly who the white 
haired, peaceful old man was, and how 
he and the unfortunate mad woman and 
herself were bound together by the 
strongest ties. 

The girl wept wildly at first. Then, 
starting to her feet, she. cried out for 


. her mother. 


“Find her! Find her!” she begged. 
“She has gone to wander along the 
beaches again.” | 

Hirik, having heard something of the 
matter, had stolen into the hut behind 
them. | 

“We will both look for her, sister,” 
he said reassuringly. 

She turned on him instantly, and her 
hands went out to him. 

“You will not leave her to perish, 
Eirik! ” she cried. ‘“ Remember, she is 
my mother. You must bring her back.” 

The young man’s face flamed. 

“ T’ll find her, sister,” was all he said. 

And find her he did; but it was long 
past daylight, and the last bit of wreck- 
age had long since washed ashore when 
the young giant staggered up to the 
door of the byre house with the uncon- 
scious and saturated form of the Wild 
Woman in his arms. . 

But Feltnar had gone in the other di- 
rection, passing the wreckers, who 
heeded him not at all. Among them he 
saw the boat-steerer of the Goodcheer, 
working as though he was a comrade of 


_the very men who had wrecked the 


bark. Bobolink saw him. 

“ Might’s well save some o’ this stuff, 
sir,” he said. “One of these chaps 
speaks English a little, and says I can 
get a berth with them if I want to get 
away from here. If all the boys are lost 
I might’s well be havin’ an anchor out 
to leeward.” 

“ Has—have any other bodies come 
ashore? ” 
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“No, sir. I’m thinking most of them 
‘must have got away in the boats, after 
all. Hope they'll show up at daylight. 
They never could have landed safely 
near here.” 

At dawn Feltnar was as far along the 
shore as the creek in which the Viking 
ship was moored, and had seen neither 
the Wild Woman nor the lost crew of 
the Goodcheer. He leaped aboard the 
old craft again, and made sure that no- 
body had disturbed her. 

But one new thing he dtd notice. 
She lay deeper in the water than be- 
fore, and he feared she leaked. 

“ Her seams are opening, I suppose,” 
he thought. “She ought to be landed 
high and dry somewhere and the cracks 
chocked with oakum. I don’t like to 
take any chances with that cargo she’s 
got on board. I'll tell Birik. If this 
confounded sea would only go down 
we might come over here to-day and 
carry away the plate. Then the ship 
could go to thunder for all of me!” 

As he came out of the cabin he 
caught sight of a figure skulking among 
the boulders back from the beach. 
Who could it be, he asked himself? 

Had Bobolink followed him, or was it 
one of the wreckers? In either case he 
felt anything but pleased at the sur- 
veillance. 

“If that is Bobolink I’ll see that he 
doesn’t dog me again,” muttered Felt- 
nar, leaping ashore. “ And if it is one 
of those wreckers I’! tell him flatly 
that this old craft belongs to Eirik and 
me, and that we won’t stand for any 
monkeying with it.” 

He strode across the open space to- 
ward the rocks, and, suddenly rounding 
a boulder, came face to face with the 
man he had seen. The fellow leaped up 
with an exclamation, and in the gray 
light of the early morning the Amer- 
ican saw his face. 

He stopped motionless himself. 
That long, smoothly shaven, cadaver- 
ous visage with the gray eyes overhung 
by shaggy brows was not to be mis- 
taken. But although the man was star- 
tled he did not, at first, recognize John 
Feltnar. His beard made a deal of dif- 
ference. 

And then, even in the superstitious 
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mind, there is scarcely an expectation 
of seeing a dead man. 

“Mate, can ye tell a poor seaman 
where he is, an’ what chancet there is 
for him an’ his mates? We'll starve ter 


‘death soon on this barren place. There 


don’t seem a livin’ soul about but you, 
an’ I’ve walked for miles.” 

“How dare you ask me for help, 
Toole?” demanded Feltnar sternly. 

He came closer to the mate of the 
Goodcheer, and _ slowly recognition 
dawned in the Irishman’s face. His face 
turned as pale as it could under the tan 
of his seafaring life, and his eyes well- 
nigh popped out of his head. For a mo- 
ment he seemed to doubt the evidence 
of his senses. . 

“Good God, it’s Misthur Feltnar! ” 
he gasped. “ Alive!” 

“ And no thanks to you,” returned 
Feltnar. “How many of you rascals 
are still on top of the earth?” — 

The man had staggered back, and was 
mopping hjs brow of the sweat which 
had started out upon it. 

“There ain’t many of us gone— 
7ceptin’ Macklin. An’ I swear he was 
washed overboard, sir—I swear it! ” 

“ Don’t swear to me; I wouldn’t be- 
heve a thousand oaths from your lips. 
Where are the men?” 

“Along yonder,” declared Toole, 
pointing behind him. “ We couldn’t 
land in those breakers, so we rowed 
along the shore. But we smashed one 
boat to flinders after all, and the other 
isn’t much better.” 

“Bring the men along this way. 
About four miles up the coast there are 
some farm-houses. I am staying at one 
of them. I will see what I can do about 
getting you food.” 

Feltnar turned on his heel and 
walked away. He had never felt less 
charitable in his life, and his tone 
showed it. 

Larry Toole looked after him with a 
face that worked strongly. Finally he 
raised his clenched fist and shook it 
after the retreating figure. 

“You'll tell what you know—an’ 
some things you don’t know if you're 
Jet! I can see the skipper’s finish and 
mine if you git back to Noo Bedford— 
ye aumordoun!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HAWKINS CROOK-TRAP. 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


An elaborate dévice for snaring burglars, and its thorough manner of working. 


AWKINS and his wife had been 
just one month in their new 
house. _ 

My memory on that point is particu- 
larly clear, for the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Ladies’ Missionary Society 
met at Hawkins’ home the very day 
they moved in officially ; and it had been 
hanging over me, more or less, that the 
next assembly of that body was to be 
held at my own residence. 

Not that I, am in any way unsym- 
pathetic as to church work and be- 
nighted savages and such matters; but 
when half a dozen women get together 
and discuss a few heathen and a great 
many hats and similar things, the soli- 
tary man in the house is apt to feel 

At any rate, when I saw Mrs. Haw- 
kins enter my door that evening, the 
first of the Executive Committee to ar- 
rive, I experienced a sinking sensation 
for the moment. Then I secured my 
hat, mumbled a few excuses, and disap- 
peared, to see how Hawkins was spend- 
ing the evening. 

The inventor himself answered my 
ring. 

“ Ah, Griggs,” he remarked. “ Com- 
mittee talk you out of the house? ” 

- Something of the sort,” I admitted. 

“Glad you came in. There’s some- 
thing I want to—but hang up your 

at.” | 

“ Hawkins,” I said, closing the door, 
“why do you pay a large, overfed Eng- 
lish gentleman to stand around the 
premises if it’s necessary for you to an- 
swer the bell? I’m not much on style, 
you know, but——” 

“William? Oh, it’s his night out,” 
laughed Hawkins. “TI believe the cook 
and the girls have gone, too, for that 
matter.” | 

“Then we’re altogether alone? ”’ 

“Yes,” said the inventor comfort- 
ably, pushing forward one of the big 
library chairs for my accommodation, 
“all alone in the house.” 
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“And it’s a mighty nice house,” I 
mused, gazing into the next apartment, 
the dining-room. “ That’s a splendid 
room, Hawkins.” 

“Isn’t it? ” smiled Hawkins, drawing 
back the heavy curtains rather proudly. 
“ Most of the little wrinkles are my own 
ideas, too.” 

“That sideboard?” I asked, indica- 
ting a frail-looking but artistic bit of 
furniture built into the wall. 

“That, too—combination of side- 
board and silver-safe.” 

“Safel” I laughed. “You don’t 
keep the silver in there? ” 

“Why not? ” 

“My dear man, any one could pry that 
door off with a pen-knife.” 

“Admitted. But supposing your 
‘any one’ to be a burglar, he’d have 
to get to the door before he could pry 
it off, wouldn’t he, Griggs? ” 

“ Burglars do not as a rule find great 
difficulty in entering the average 
house,” I suggested. 

“Ahal That’s just it—the average 
house!” cried the inventor. “ This isn’t 
the average house, Griggs. The burglar 
who tries to get into this particular 
house is distinctly up against it!” 

“Indeed?” . 

“Yes, sir! The crook that attempts 
a nocturnal entrance here has my sin- 
cere and heartfelt sympathy.” 

“ Hawkins’ Patent Automatic Bur- 
glar Alarm?” I suggested. 

“What the deuce are you sneering 
at?” snapped the inventor. “No, 
there’s no patent burglar alarm in this 
house.” 

“ Hawkins’ 
Shutters ? ” 

Hawkins ignored -the remark and 
busied himself lighting a cigar. 

“ Hawkins’ Triple-Expansion Spring- 
Gun?” I hazarded once more. 

“Oh, drop it! Drop it!” cried Haw- 
kins. “ Positively, Griggs, your efforts 
at humor disgust one. In some ways, 
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you're as bad as a woman. Go back 
and sit with the Executive Committee.” 

“ What’s the connection?” 

“Why, the thing I expected to show 
you in a few minutes is the very same 
one which my wife fought against for 
two weeks, before she let me put it 
into operation peacefully!” Hawkins 
burst out. “ There’s where the connec- 
iion comes in between vour degencrate 
little wits and those of the generality of 
women.” 

“If it was an invention, I don’t 
blame your wife one little bit, Haw- 
kins,” I said. “I can see just how she 
must have felt about ” 

_ “Yhere’s the evening paper, if you 
want to read,” spat forth the inventor, 
poking the sheet across the library 
table. 

Therewith he turned his back 
squarely upon me and settled down to 
a book. 

It wasn’t polite of Hawkins. 

Indeed, after a short space the situ- 
ation waxed distinctly uncomfortable; 
and although I am pretty well accus- 
tomed to the inventor’s moods, I must 
admit that in another five minutes I 
should have cleared out had it not been 
for a rather unexpected happening. 

Hawkins was sitting near the window 


—in fact, his chair brushed the hang- . 


ings. As I sat gazing pensively at the 
back of his neck, a sudden breeze 
swayed the curtains above him. 

There was an undue amount of swish- 
ing overhead, it seemed to me. Some- 
thing near the top of the window, and 
concealed by the hangings, rattled dis- 
tinctly; simultaneously a gong struck 
sharply somewhere up-stairs. 

Hawkins whirled about, a most re- 
markable expression on his lately sul- 
Jen countenance. As nearly as I could 
analyze it, it was a mixture of jov, ex- 
citement, and trembling expectancy. 

“One!” he exclaimed. 

The bell struck again. 


“Two!” cried Hawkins. “ By Jove! 


That’s ” 
Crash! 
Out of the curtains something 


dropped heavily on the inventor! 

For an instant it held the appearance 
of a grain sack, but there was some- 
thing distinetly solid about it, too, for it 
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dealt Hawkins a resounding whack upon 
his cranium before it rolled to the 
floor. 

“Phew!” he gasped, sinking back 
into his chair and caressing the bump 
with an unsteady hand. “ That—that 
did startle me, Griggs!” 

“T shouldn't wonder,” I smiled. 
“What on earth did you have concealed 
up there? ” 

“Aha! You’d never guess,” remarked 
Hawkins, his ill-humor departed. 

“No, I don’t believe I should,” I 
mused, staring at the pile of canvas on 
the floor. “ Did the painters leave it? ” 

“They did not,” replied Hawkins 
coldly. “ That, Griggs, is. the Hawkins 
Crook-Trap! ” 

* Hawkins—Crook-Trap!” I repeat- 
ed. 

“That’s what I said,” pursued the 
gentleman. “ Possibly—now—it may 
not be past your understanding to 
grasp why I feel so secure about that 
flimsy little silver safe.” 

“YT think I see. The burglar, presum- 
ably, comes in .at the window, is 
knocked senseless by your trap, and 
next morning you find and capture him 
as you go down to breakfast?” 

“ Nothing of the sort. Look here.” 
Hawkins picked up the affair. 

As he grasped the end, the thing 
hung downward and showed itself to be 
a long canvas bag, fully large enough to 
contain the upper half of the average 
man. It was distended, too, by ribs, and 
appeared to be of considerable weight. 

“ There she is—just a bag, telescoped 
and hung on a frame above the win- 
dow. The burglar steps in, the bag is 
released, drops over him, these circular 
steel ribs contract and clutch his arms 
like a vise—and there you are! How’s 
that for an idea, Griggs?” 

“Looks good,” I assented. 

“Moreover, the same spring which 
releases the ribs breaks a bottle of 
chloroform,” continued the inventor 
enthusiastically. “It runs into a hood, 
is pressed against the burglar’s nose, 
and two minutes Jater the man is stark 
and stiff on the floor! 

“Meanwhile the annunciator bell 
tells me what window has been opened. 
I ring up the police—and it’s all over 
with the ran who tried to break in.’ 
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“Tt sounds all right,’ I admitted. 
“Why didn’t it do all that just now?” 

“Just now? Oh—you mean—just 
now?”  stammered the _ inventor. 
“‘ Well, it did do practically all of that, 
didn’t it? The window wasn’t opened, 
anyway—it was the _ breeze that 
knocked down the thing. Furthermore, 
the ones on this floor aren’t adjusted 
yet—I only got them from the fellow 
who made them to-day. 

“But up-stairs they’re all fixed—chlo- 
roform and all, ready for the burglar. I 
tell you, Griggs, when this crook-trap 
of mine is on every window in New 
York City, there’ll be a sensation in 
criminal circles! ” 

“Very likely. 
cost ? ” 

“ Um—well—er—well, it cost me 
about—er—one hundred dollars a 
window, Griggs, but——” 

“ About twenty windows to the aver- 
age house,” I murmured. “Two thou- 
sand dollars°for——” | 

“Well, it won’t cost a tenth of that 
when I’m having the parts turned out 
in quantities,” cried Hawkins with con- 


How much does it 


,siderable heat. “ Why under the sun. 


do you always try to throw a wet 
blanket over everything? Suppose it 
does cost two thousand dollars to equip 
a house with my crook-trap? If a man 
has ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
silverware, he’ll be willing enough to 
spend ” 

I laughed. It wasn’t meant for a 
nasty laugh at all—it was simply 
amusement at the inventor’s emotional- 
ism. But it riled Hawkins. 

“Where the devil does the joke come 
in?” he thundered. “ If I——” 

“ Hush!” I cried. 

“T won’t hush! I ” 

“Two! ” I counted. “ Be quiet.” 

Hawkins calmed down on the in- 
stant. 

“ Was—was it the bell?” he whis- 
pered. 

Ding! Ding! Ding! Ding! 

The gong up-stairs had chimed six 
times and stopped. 

I stared at Hawkins, and Hawkins at 
me, and the inventor’s countenance 
went white. 

Far above, the evening calm was dis- 
turbed by a stamping and threshing 
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noise, punctuated now and then by a 
muffled shout. 

“There!” cried the inventor. There 
was a wealth of satisfaction in that one 
word. 

“ Well, somebody’s caught,” I said. 

“You bet he is!” replied Hawkins, 
with a nervous chuckle. “ Six bells— 
that’s the top story back—one of the 
servants’ rooms. Somebody must have 
thought the house deserted and come in 
from the roof.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! The intruder 
wasn’t submitting to the caresses of the 
crook-trap without a struggle. Also, 
from the volume and vigor of the 
racket, it was painfully clear that the 
intruder was a robust individual. 

“Well?” said Hawkins, still staring 
at me with a rigid smile. 

“Well? ” 

“Well, we’ve got to go up there and 
capture him,” announced the inventor, 
gathering himself for the task. “ Come 
on.” 

“Not just yet, thank you. We’ll let 
the chloroform get in its work first.” 

“ But don’t you want to see the thing 
in actual operation? ” 

“Hawkins, if any one could have 
less curiosity about anything than I 
have about seeing your crook-trap in 
operation ” 

“ All right, stay down here if you 
like. I’m going up.” 

“Suppose your burglar gets loose? ” 
I argued. “Suppose he has a big, 
wicked revolver, and learns that you’re 
responsible for the way he’s been han- 
dled ? ” 

Hawkins walked resolutely and 
silently toward the stairs. As for me, 
curiosity as to his fate bested my judg- 
ment. I followed. 

As we neared the top of the house, 
the thumping and hammering grew 
louder and more vicious; and when we 
finally stood outside the door, the din 
was actually deafening. 

“ That’s—that’s either William’s 
room or the cook’s,” said Hawkins, with 
a slight quaver in his tones. “ He’s 
going it, isn’t he? ” 

“He certainly is. Let’s stay here, 
Hawkins.” ; 

“No, sir. I’m going in to watch it. 
He’s not loose, that’s sure.” 
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Hawkins opened the door very working, Griggs. Don’t know why, but 
gently. —phew! Did you hear that mp?” 


Inside, the room was dark—not pitch 
dark, but that semi-gloom of a city 
room whose only light comes from an 
arc-lamp half a block away. 

The air was heavy and sickening with 
the fumes of chloroform. They fairly 
sent my head a-recling, but their effect 
upon the burglar seemed to have been 
nil. 

Over by the window a huge form was 
hurling itself to and fro, from wall to 
wall and back again, in the frantic en- 
deavor to gain freedom. The bag en- 
veloped his head and shoulders, but a 
mighty pair of arms within the bag 
were straining and tearing at the fabric, 
and a couple of long, muscular legs 
kicked madly at everything within 
reach. 

very few seconds, too, a puffed oath 
added spice to the excitement, as the 
captive wrenched and strained. 

On the whole, the scene was a bit too 
gruesome to be humorous. As a rule I 
can see the funny side of Hawkins’ do- 
ings; but the fun departed from this 
particular mess at the thought of what 
would happen when the colossus finally 
emerged from the bag and commenced 
operations upon Hawkins and myself— 
neither of us athletes. 

“He’s caught, isn’t he, Griggs?” 
_stuttered Hawkins, clutching my arm. 

“For the moment,” I replied. “ But 
come—let’s get an officer. If that can- 
vas gives ” 

“Gives!” sneered the 
“ Why, that canvas ? 

“Gawd! If I gets yer!” screamed 
the man in the bag. 

“ Oh—great Cesar!” gulped Haw- 
kins. “ It’s—it’s getting horrible, isn’t 
it?” 

“Aha! J heard yer then, ye cur!” 
roared the captive. 

Hawkins’ hand on my arm shook 
violently. 

“WwW e—w e’ll have to do something 
with him,” he whispered. “ What shall 
it be? We've got to subdue him, some- 
how or other.” 

“ Why not let the chloroform work 
while we go out and get a couple of po- 
licemen ? ” 

“Well, you see, if doesn’t seem to be 
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I had heard it. I had also seen the 
silhouette of a long arm appear against 
the dim light of the window. 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped Hawkins. “ It’s 
given somewhere! We'll have to 
squelch him now inside of ten seconds 
or—what the deuce shall I do, 
Griggs?” 

“Take a chair and stun him,” I re- 
plied. “ That’s all 1 can suggest. And 
personally I don’t care for the job.” 

“ Well—somebody’s got to do some- 
thing,” groaned the inventor, seizing 
one of the bedroom chairs. “ If ever he 
gets loose—say, where are you going, 
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“Just into the hall,” I said. “I’m 
going to light the gas and watch the 
battle from a safe distance.” 

Hawkins clutched his chair and 
stared at me like a man in a nightmare. 
His expression reminded me of the day 
when, as a boy on the farm, I took the 
hatchet and started out to kill my first 
chicken. I felt just as Hawkins looked 
that evening in the dark doorway of 
the bedroom. 

“D’ye suppose it'll kill him?” he 
choked. “ Griggs, do you think ” 

A long rip resounded from the dark- 
ness. A triumphant shout followed. 

Hawkins turned swiftly, raised his 
chair, and darted toward the man in 
the bag. 

There was a crash, a shout, a dull 
blow, and a heavy fall—and just then I 
managed to light the gas. 

Literally, I caught my breath and 
rubbed my eyes. For a few seconds the 
scene dumfounded me past action; but 
shortly I hurried into the apartment 
and struck another light. 

Hawkins was stretched upon the 
floor groaning. His entire face seemed 
to have suffered violent impact with 
some unyielding body, and both hands 
covered his nose, from which the life- 
blood flowed freely. 

And across the room, sitting against 
the wall, his large person decorated by 
sundry steel hoops and shreds of can- 
vas, sat—William, the Hawkins’ but- 
tler, staring dazedly into space! 

Between them lay the chair. 

“Oh, Griggs, Griggs, Griggs! ” 
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moaned the inventor. “Come quick! 
Get my wife! I’m done for this time! 
He’s finished me!” 

“ Hawkins!” I cried, shaking him. 
“ Did he ” 

“Never mind him—let him escape,’ 
replied Hawking faintly. “Just get my 
wife before I go. Qood-by, old friend, 
good-by.” 

“ Mr.— Awkins} ” gasped the butler, 
his senses returning. 

“ What!” shrilled the inventor, sit- 
ting bolt upright, black eyes, swelled 
face, and all completely forgotten. “ Is 
that you, William?” 

“Yes, sir,’ stammered the man. 
“ Was—was it you I hit, sir?” 

“Was it!” yelled Hawkins, strug- 
gling to his feet. “Look at this face! 
What the deuce did you mean by it?” 

“ Beg—beg pardon, sir, but did you 
—did you sorter strike me with a chair, 
sir?” 

“ TJ—well, yes, William, I did.” 

“ Well, I, not knowing of course as it 
was you, sir, I sorter hit back. But have 
you got the thief, sir?” | 

“ The what? ” 

““ Indeed, yes, sir. There’s one in the 
house. I was attacked here—right in 
this here very room. See here, sir, this 
bag! Just as I opened the window, he 
kem behind me, sir, threw it over my 
head, and tried to chloroform me, sir— 
you can smell it, sir.” 

“Yes. All right,’ said Hawkins 
briefly, with what must have seemed to 
the man a strange lack of interest. 

“You see, sir, whoever the rascal 
was, he must ’a’ known as I intended 
going out this evening, sir, and that the 
house would be empty like. So in he 
sneaks from the roof, bag and all, and 
waits. And when I kem up the stairs, 
instead of going out, sir ” 

“All right. That’ll do. I under- 
stand,” muttered Hawkins. ‘“ No one 
threw a bag over you. It was a new— 
er—sort of burglar alarm—just had it 
put up to-day.” 

“ Burglar alarm!” cried the butler, 
staring at the remnants from which he 
was slowly extricating himself. 

“Yes!” snapped Hawkins. “ And 
don’t stand there mumbling over it. 
William ! ” 

3-98, sir.” 
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“ Here,” said the inventor, “is a—er 
—twenty-dollar note. You will im- 
mediately forget everything that has 
happened within the last half hour.” 

“ Yes, sir,’ responded the butler, 
with a wide smile. 

Hawkins led the way down-stairs. In 
the bathroom he paused to lave his 
much abused features; and by the time 
he had finished my own features had 
had a chance to regain something like 
composure. 

Once more in the library, which we 
had deserted some twenty minutes be- 
fore, Hawkins threw himself rather 
limply mto a chair. 

“Well, well, well!” he muttered. 
“ Now, who under the sun could have 
foreseen that? ” 

I forbore remarks. 

“William ought to be in the prize- 
ring,” continued the inventor sadly. 
“ But he’s a bright chap. He’ll keep his 
mouth shut. Lucky—er—nobody else 
was in the house, wasn’t it? ” 

“ How are you going to account to 
Mrs. Hawkins for those black eyes? ” 

“ Oh—we can say that we were box- 
ing and you hit me. That’s easy.” 

“She'll believe that, too, Hawkins,” 
I said, gazing at the battered counte- 
nance. “ You look more as if you’d had 
a collision with an express train.” 

“ Oh, she'll believe it, all right,” said 
the inventor cheerily. “For once— 
just for once, Griggs—something has 
happened which my better half won’t be 
on to. You'll see I’m right. There isn’t 
a clue.” 

“Well, perhaps,” I sighed. 

“ And now let’s have some of that 
old Scotch. I feel a little weak.” 

We loitered into the next apartment 
—the dining-room. We turned our 
footsteps toward the sideboard. We 
stopped—both of us—as if transformed 
to stone. 

The door was off the silver safe. The 
drawers lay about the floor. And the 
little safe itself was as empty as the day 
it left the cabinct-maker! 

“ T)-d-d’you see it, too?” cried Haw- 
kms in a seared, husky voice. 

“ Yes,” I replied, stooping to look 
into the safe. “It must have been a 
sneak-thief, Hawkins. Every vestige of 
your beautiful service is gone! ” 
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The inventor glared long at the 
wreck. 

“And now that’s got to be ex- 
plained,” he muttered at last, continu- 
ing his journey to the sideboard. “ How 
can I get around it?” 

He poured out a generous dose of the 
Scotch, imbibed it at a swallow, and 
shuffled drearily back to the library, 
where he dropped once more into a 
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chair and stared through fast-swelling 
eyes at the glazed tile fire-place. 

And 1? Well, just then I heard Mrs. 
Hawkins’ step on the vestibule flooring 
without; she had returned for the min- 
utes of the last meeting. 

The bell rang. I walked quickly up- 
stairs to call up the police and notify 
them. It wasn’t my place to answer 
that bell, with William in the house. 


RHINEBECK’S SCHEME. 


* BY CLYDE SCOTT CHASE. 


The story of a°Christmas wager, involving several affairs of the heart. 


HINEBECK was in no sense a 

handsome fellow to look at, but 

this little defect was in a measure offset 
by sundry redeeming qualities. 

He possessed a deal of original 
shrewdness, which generally took the 
form of doing things no one else would 
ever dream of undertaking, and, in- 
deed, his natural talent in this direction 
was something akin to genius. 

Socially he was an all-round good fel- 
low and a decided favorite in the best 
circles of Williston. 

Personally he was tall and angular, 
with a rusty gray complexion and fea- 
tures almost forbiddingly plain. Just 
such a man as the ladies would always 
look to for aid in the various labors of 
current social functions, but whom you 
could never expect one to fall in love 
with. 

And of this latter fact no one, be it 
remembered, was any better aware than 
Rhinebeck himself. 

The holidays were close at hand, and 
a few days prior to the much antici- 
pated Christmas festival Rhinebeck 
dropped in during the evening to chat a 
moment with his friend Collins. 

The air was keen and nipping out- 
side, and the genial warmth of Collins’ 
stove was highly conducive to social dis- 
cussion of current topics. 

“ Well, how goes the labor of love in 
the line of holiday preparation?” in- 
quired Collins. “I suppose you have 
scores of presents ready for the favored 
ladies ? ” 
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“No; the fact is, I have decided to 
make no Christmas gifts to any one 
this year,” was Rhinebeck’s very unex- 
pected reply. 

Collins looked very hard at his friend 
for several moments before speaking. 

“* Really, now, you don’t mean that? ” 
he exclaimed in a tone of great serious- 
ness. 

“ Yes, I do mean it,” returned Rhine- 
beck with an air of convincing firmness. 
* Absolutely nothing! ” 

“ But what is the reason for such un- 
expected conduct? ” 

“Oh, just a notion of mine,” an- 
swered Rhinebeck in a slightly more 
careless tone than the occasion seemed 
to warrant. 

He did not wish to reveal the fact 
that his finances were just then in such 
an alarming condition that the expen- 
diture of even a few dollars for holiday 
trifles would be an utter impossibility. 

“But, my dear fellow,” protested 
Collins, cc that will never do at all. It 
would simply mean social suicide for 

u! 33 

Rhinebeck moved his feet a few 
inches along the fender of the stove, 
and gazed at the tips of his shoes with a 
pensive expression. 

“Tl wager you a setter pup that it 
will mean nothing of the sort,” was his 
unexpected but characteristic proposi- 
tion. 

Now, this hit Collins in a tender spot. 
Setter pups were an especial weakness 
of his. 
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“T’ll take that wager,” he very 
promptly retorted. “ But ” 

“ What?” 

“It must be a genuine thoroughbred 
—no doubtful pedigree, or anything of 
that sort.” 

“Certainly; nothing but the real 
thing,” Rhinebeck assured him. “ And 
I make the wager with the cheerful 
premonition that I shall win the pup.” 

“And I am just as cheerfully assured 
that you will not,’ declared Collins. 
“No man can give the ladies of our 
set such a back-handed slap in the face 
and still retain their favor. And that 
means, as I said before, social suicide, 
pure and simple.” 

“ We'll consider the wager closed,” 
said his friend, with a smile of resig- 
nation; “ and time will tell whether or 
no there is hung on the fence a social 
hide bearing my private brand. Inci- 
dentally, one of us will ‘be short a 
flawless pedigree with small dog attach- 
ment.” 

A few moments later Rhinebeck rose 
and went on his way. 

As he passed through the gate and 
stood at the end of the brilliantly 
lighted street he buttoned his coat 
snugly up under his chin and winked 
back at the red eye of Mars that twin- 
kled saucily at him from the southern 
sky. 
Then he smiled benevolently to him- 
self and took his way toward the resi- 
dence of Miss Geraldine Beattie, one of 
the prominent spokes in the social 
wheel of Williston. 

This young lady he found at home, 
deep in the feminine mysteries of 
Christmas-tide, fairly sparkling in a 
wilderness of deliciously chaotic knick- 
knackery. . 

“Good evening, Rhiny! Come right 
in,” was her hearty welcome. “ You are 
just the man I am awfully aching to 
see. But you must excuse the topsy- 
turvy appearance of things, for such 
afflictions have to be endured, you 
know, at this great season of the year. 

“Of all the holidays in the whole 
calendar I do think Christmas the most 
torturingly delightful! Just look at 
me! Up to my ears in a perfect ocean 
of impossible things, and if I ever suc- 
ceed in getting on dry land again with 
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the least fragment of dignity and self- 
respect, I shall have cause to feel per- 
petually grateful. 

“ But, mercy, don’t let me stand 
here and do all the talking, for talking 
is not in my line. Sit down on that sack 
of crazy work—you can’t hurt it—and 
give me an account of yourself! What 
have you accomplished in the way of 
holiday preparations ? ” 

Rhinebeck heaved a gentle sigh and 
accepted the proffered seat. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Geral- 
dine, I have made no preparation at 
all,” he replied very humbly. “ The fact 
is, I’ve turned over a new leaf. My 
mind is occupied with one tremendous 
present for one particular girl, and all 
trifling matters are cast to the winds.” 

“How perfectly delightful!” ex- 
claimed Miss Beattie with unbounded 
enthusiasm. “Tell me all about it 
quickly, or I shall perish outright of cu- 
riosity! Who is the favored one? And 
what is tt to be—a piano, a string of 
diamonds, or a span of dapple brown 
and a cutter? ” 

“It is something she will prize more 
highly than any of the things you men- 
tion,” replied Rhinebeck very solemnly. 

“Mercy, you don’t mean it? Why, 
you fill me with unquenchable curios- 
ity! Is it”—and here she caught her 
breath in an ecstatic little scream—“ an 
automobile! ”’ 

“Qh, no; although it is capable of 
going without the aid of horses,” re- 
turned Rhinebeck. “In short, Miss 
Geraldine, I have called this evening to 
ask you if—er—if you will marry me, 
and take me as a special holiday sou- 
venir?” | 

Miss Beattie stopped suddenly in her 
lively frisking about and stared at her 
visitor in blank-eyed amazement. 

“Why, Mr. Rhinebeck!” she at 
length gasped out. “ What on earth are 
you saving?” 

“1 know this is somewhat sudden, 
Geraldine,” he replied with a guilty 
flush which she wholly misinterpreted. 
“ But I have had it on my mind for a 
long time, and—you see—I—er ” 

For a few moments Miss Beattie was 
somewhat disconcerted by this most un- 
expected declaration. Then she rose 
manfully to the occasion, and in a few 
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kind but unmistakable words informed 
her suitor that it could never be. 

‘““ Well, of course, if that is the way 
you feel about it, I can only bow.to my 
fate and say no more,” he concluded, 
with his eyes downcast and another 
guilty flush upon his cheek. “ But I 
have one favor to ask of you—that you 
keep. the matter a secret, and spare me 
the pain of having it noised about in 
public.” 

“‘ Indeed, I will,” was her hearty as- 
surance. “Ill never mention it to a 
living soul.” 

When he had gone, Miss Beattie sat 
down and wiped a tear or two from her 
eyes. She felt sorry to thus wound her 
old friend, but she did not suffer over 
it to any serious extent, for somehow a 
proposal of marriage always did flatter 
her vanity. 

“ Poor old Rhiny! I never dreamed 
he cared two cents for me,” she sighed 
demurely. “I must be real good to him 
and, like a dutiful sister, help him to 
forget all about it.” 

Rhinebeck felt considerably elated 
over the initial success of his little 
scheme, and as he stood once more on 
the street pavement he could scarcely 
repress a laugh of sinful exultation. 

“A few interviews of that sort with 
the leading girls, and I think Collins 
will owe me a pup,” he gloated. 
“ They'll searcely expect me to send in 
any Christmas presents after having my. 
heart broken up in this way, and ten 
to one theyll put themselves out a 
trifle in my behalf as a sort of healing 
lotion.” 

With much satisfaction, he aimed his 
feet in the direction of an imposing 
residence a few blocks distant, wherein 
dwelt Miss Lois Burbank, another 
prominent fish in the social swim of 
Williston. 


This young lady he also found at. 


home. 

“Ah, Mr. Rhinebeck! ” was her cor- 
dial greeting. “You are a thousand 
times welcome. I wish to ask you sev- 
eral hundred questions about various 
probleins which I have on hand. Be 
seated here in the drawing-room and 
try to feel comfortable.” 

“Thank you,’ ' he very sweetly re- 
sponded. 
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“ Now, first,” went on Miss Burbank, 
“JT am suffering much to know what 
you have in the shape of beautiful sur- 
prises for your Christmas friends and 
sweethearts.” 

‘** Miss Burbank, I confess with all 
contrition of heart that I have noth- 
ing at all in that line as yet,” re- 
sponded Rhinebeck, with becoming hu- 
mility. “The fact is, I have been up 
against a very serious matter of late, 
and—to be frank with you—I—I— 
have——” 

“ Fallen in love 
thusiastically. 

“Well, I suppose you might—er— 
call it something of that sort,” he re- 
plied. 

“Of course,” she hastened to affirm, 
with an air of confident proprietorship. 
“‘ Every one has a right to fall in love. 
Now, I want you to tell me the whole 
delightful romance, for you know I am 
one of those rare products among the 
daughters of Eve who hang on to a 
secret and keep it as dark as night! 

“Confession, too, is immensely good 
for the soul. Besides, I have always 
stuck to you through thick and thin— 
and in a case of this kind I can really be 
a father to you.” 

“ That is true,” said Rhinebeck, “and 
you shall hear the whole matter 
summed up in the fewest possible 
words. I have determined to offer my- 
self as a Christmas present to a certain 
young lady, and I am here now for that 
purpose! Lois, will you accept this most 
humble token?” 

Miss Burbank jumped as if she had 
seen a rat. 

“Why, Lester Rhinebeck!” she ex- 
claimed in utter and complete surprise, 
falling into her chair in a state of mo- 
mentary collapse. 

She had never regarded Rhinebeck 
in any other light but that of a big and 
very useful brother, and besides—bless. 
you !—the kiss of her betrothal to Guy 
Waterman was scarcely cold on her lips! 

We might add that this was exactly 
what the rascally Rhinebeck suspected. 

Miss Burbank very soon regained her 
composure, and, like Miss Beattie, rose 
to the occasion. 

Her earnest protestations that she 
was not a bit good-looking, that she was 
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certain that she would make the most 
dismal! failure as a wife, that she never 
intended to wed the best, the hand- 
somest, nor the richest man in the 
world—with the mental reservation 
that neither of those men would ever 
be likely to give her the chance—all 
these were models of maidenly skill and 
diplomacy, and when Rhinebeck de- 
parted he carried with him her solemn 
promise to keep the matter a profound 
secret for his sake. 

After he had gone she sat down and 
hugged herself in an ecstasy of mingled 
emotions. 
~ It grieved her to cause her old friend 
such pain and disappointment, but— 
well, two offers of marriage in one day 
were something to cause *most any girl 
a thrill or two of that pardonable sen- 
sation generally symbolized as “ feeling 
her oats,” and 

“If the other girls only knew! ” she 
thought exultantly. “But they don’t, 
and where ignorance is bliss, why, Tl 
simply have to let them be blissful.” 

Outside, Rhinebeck’s spirits rose like 
the mercury of a July thermometer. 
His conscience was fast becoming 
bullet-proof, and it dawned upon him 
that he was having a regular walk-over 
with his friend Collins. 

Without hesitation he next proceeded 
to interview Miss Maud Clarkson, the 
wealthiest and most popular girl of the 
whole upper set. It is doubtful if 
Rhinebeck would have had the courage 
to tackle this social lioness in her na- 
tive jungle had not the success of his 
previous interviews rendered him ex- 
tremely bold. 

Miss Clarkson possessed more admir- 
ers than any other young lady in Willis- 
ton, for, in addition to her wealth, she 
was gifted with remarkable good sense, 
was highly accomplished, and decidedly 
pretty. 

By a phenomenal stroke of good for- 
tune Miss Clarkson was also at home, 
and her visitor was soon comfortably 
“stowed away in the privacy of her lux- 
urious sitting-room. 

But right here it becomes our duty to 
chronicle a few sad facts. To use a cur- 
rent phrase, Rhinebeck had run against 
 @ slag. 

In one fell moment the whole super- 
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structure of his brilliant scheme was 
leveled to the earth a mass of hopeless 
ruins! 

Out of merciful consideration we 
will draw the veil of charity over the 
scene of his crushing disaster and wait 
for him at the front gate. 

When he finally came forth his eyes 
were wild and restless, his face flushed 
and perspiring, and he wobbled un- 
steadily as he walked away in the di- 
rection of his own domicile. 

A sickly smile overspread his fea- 
tures, but this soon gave way to a look 
like that of a hunted criminal, and he 
glanced apprehensively about him as if 
he expected to see an officer of the law 
upon his track. 

There was but one thing to be done— 
go home and sleep over the matter. No 
use trying to solve the problem while 
his mind was in such a muddled and 
upset condition. 

In this he was wise, for when he 
awoke next morning the problem had 
solved itself. 

He rose with a yawn, leisurely put on 
his clothes, and, taking up a_ brush, 
smoothed down his tousled hair. Then 
he stepped back and surveyed the un- 
prepossessing reflex in the square mir- 
ror that stood above his chiffonier. 

Presently a smile stole softly over his 
face. 

“You insufferable jackass!” was his 
private comment. 

In due time Collins and Rhinebeck 
met to talk over the settlement of their 
wager. 

“ll own up beaten,” said Collins; 
“but Pd like to know how you worked 
it—blest if I wouldn’t. You are plainly 
more in favor than before. Both Lois 
Burbank and Geraldine Beattie openly 
show you an amount of attention and 
sisterly consideration out of all pro- 
portion to the requirements of any ordi- 
nary occasion, and Maud Clarkson is be- 
coming positively sweet on you! You 
have certainly won that pup, hands 
down.” 

“You are wrong there,’ answered 
Rhinebeck. “ The pup is yours!” 

Then he proceeded to relate the 
whole circumstance, first administering 
to his friend a solemn oath of secrecy. 

“You see,” said he in conclusion, “I 
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offered myself as a Christmas present, 
and was duly accepted as such. There- 
fore my word of honor is broken and 
the wager is lost.” 

Collins knit his brows into a thought- 
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ful frown for a moment and then gave 
a low whistle. 

“.Rhinebeck, you’re a scoundrel,” he 
declared solemnly as he extended his 
hand in congratulation. 


The Bringing In of the Cyclone. 


BY T. ALBERT MACE. 


The tale of an ice-boating experience on the Great Lakes which compassed the solution of a 
° mystery. 


IERRE LAGROSSE, of the little 

| half-French, half-English settle- 
ment of Miquelon on the northern 
shore of the Huron Peninsula, was 
known by ship owners from Detroit to 
the Sault St. Marie; and if he had stuck 
to his wheel and to deep water he would 
doubtless have been a whole man to- 
day, and by no chance a disgraced pilot. 
But one fall he must needs go up to 


the delta of the French River to cook. 


at a timber camp (for the Great Lakes 
are entirely closed to navigation at 
times in the winter), and there natu- 
rally, being out of his element, he met 
with a mishap. 

A rotted tree fell across his cook 
shack, and when the doctors were 
through cutting him up in Detroit, 
after several months of trouble with 
the leg which had been smashed, poor 
Pierre was not much more than half a 


“That will keep him to his own busi- 
ness,” his neighbors at Miquelon said. 
But it didn’t. 

After a year Pierre was fitted with an 
artificial leg that was better, to take the 
word of its manufacturer, than the one 
the pilot had lost. At least, one did not 
have to eat for it, and no rheumatic 
twinges in the limb would ever give its 
wearer trouble. 

A year away from the pilot-house, 
however, was a sad matter for Pierre 
Lagrosse. He seemed to have lost his 
cunning. 

Beaten by the fierce storms that at 
times thrash Huron into the semblance 
of a huge caldron of yeast, there is 
little wonder that ships are lost, even 
under the care of the best pilots. 
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But when one is grounded on a clear 
day and wrecked, on a course as plain 
as a pikestaff, and under the hands of 
a pilot supposed to know the ground 
like a book—well, Pierre Lagrosse re- 
turned to Miquelon a shamed and 
heart-broken man. 

Never again, he thought, would he be 
trusted to pilot even a fishing smack 
from the Bear’s Rump into Miquelon 
Harbor. | 

So, burdened by his shame, Pierre 
scarcely showed himself to his good 
neighbors, and he never went near the 
doctor’s house at all, where, ere this, he 
had been a favored visitor. 

When Picrre came in from a trip he 
was accustomed to steering a course 
for Dr. Lomaine’s before even he 
sought his mother’s door; Celeste, the 
doctor’s niece, being his lodestone. 

When the doctor had told him sadly 
that he must go to the hospital to have 
his limb removed, Pierre had not lost 
heart. 

“A lake pilot does not need two legs, 
Celeste,” he told the girl cheerfully. 
“Tf you can love half a man———” 

“Ah, Pierre, I shall love you more 
than ever!” she declared, her great 
eyes brimming. 

“ Naturally,” he said. “There will 
be less of me, and your love remaining 
the same, you will naturally love me 
the more.” 

But the grounding of the Sally Bur- 
ton changed all this. He did not see 
Celeste, but to the house of one of the 
timber men he stumped at night and 
begged the place of cook in a camp 
about to be established across the bay. 


~ hen Pierre hid himself away. 
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Celeste was not at home when the 
heart-broken pilot had arrived at 
Miquelon; but on Sunday, as he sat be- 
hind his drawn blind, he saw her trip- 
ping to church, where Pere Francis was 
to bless the gangs of lumbermen start- 
ing for their sojourn in the forest. 

Beside the girl walked a_ sturdy, 
brown haired fellow who looked down 
upon her with an air of possession that 
stabbed Pierre to the heart. And 
Celeste laughed up at the young fellow, 
and they were very gay. 

Now, the brawn haired fellow was a 
Michigan Yankee who had come up to 
represent a timber buying firm, and he 
had taken board at the doctor’s. It was 
little wonder that he was much with 
the doctor’s niece, for she was a charm- 
ing and intelligent girl—surprisingly 
so, Abe Manson told himself, for this 
Kanuck village. 

So there winged its way across the 
stormy stretch of Georgian Bay a black 
bird of rumor -which declared that the 
stranger and Celeste were engaged to 
be married. This tale, croaked in the 
ear of the one legged cook of Rafaelle’s 
‘camp near the delta, made the poor fel- 
low gloomier and more sullen than ever. 

Then the winter shut in, and gradu- 
ally the bay became fettered with ice. 
The “black frost” came. There was 
much suffering, even in the settle- 
ments; but the extreme cold formed a 
beautiful crust over the whole bay. 

Communication kept open between 
the peninsula and the islands—and 
even to the east shore of Georgian Bay 
—by sailing vessels in the summer, was 
now possible by means of ice-boats. It 
is not uncommon to see, after the ice is 
“set” in this way, a string of timber 
sleds a mile long under sail on the great 
bay; ice-boating is of some commercial 
importance on the Great Lakes, instead 
of being a pastime, as in the East. 

Abe Manson, who had many trips to 
make from camp to camp along the 
shores of the bay, found ice-boating 
much the easier method of locomotion, 
and one of the builders of Miquelon 
constructed for him the Cyclone. 

That was about the finest craft that 
ever winged its flight out of Miquelon 
Harbor, and Celeste was easily tempted 
to enjoy a trip in her, especially when 
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she learned that Manson expected to go 
as far as Rafaelle’s camp if the wind 
held fair. 

Besides, Dr. Lomaine was going, too. 
The physician owned timber rights of 
his own along the east shore, which he 
wished to point out to the young buyer. 

The second night’s camp was near 
the doctor’s claim, and the physician 
found that somebody had been felling 
his timber, either by mistake or mali- 
ciously. ETe remained here while Man- 
son went on to Rafaelle’s camp, and 
Celeste was determined to go likewise. 

“Ah, she knows all the men at 
Rafaelle’s,” declared the doctor easily. 
“And Rafaelle’s boss is her mother’s 
own cousin. Take her, M. Manson. I 
trust her to your care,” and the rotund 
little man waved bon voyage to the 
Cyclone and her crew of three from the 
shore. 

But the weather changed that day. 
Before the ice-boat reached the narrow 
inlet at the head of which the camp 
was situated, a gale rose that brought 
swirls of blinding snow with it, and the 
temperature dropped rapidly. 

The Miquelon men welcomed Man- 
son and the boatman Gigg vocifer- 
ously. When Celeste was unwrapped 
from her furs they grew like so many 
abashed but delighted schoolboys. 

She went about among them in the 
camp, shaking hands with this one, giv- 
ing that one news of the old parents 
back on the peninsula, or of the little — 
one writ down in the parish register 
since his departure for the woods, and in 
one case, with tear dimmed eyes and the 
face of an angel, she told a rugged man 
of the death that had taken his best 
beloved since the winter set in. 

Meanwhile the boss bustled his own 
dunnage out of the little closet at one 
side which was his chamber, and the 
cook’s bov scoured it out and laid clean 
bedding. This was to be Celeste’s while 
she stayed, and by the raging of the 
storm, that promised to be for more 
than one night. 

Not a man in’ the camp but remem- 
bered some kindness of the good doc- 
tor’s to him or his in their hour of 
trouble, and if not for her own sweet 
sake, then for the physician’s, Celeste 
would have been treated like a princess. 
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And Manson saw this and glowed. It 
was great—there was something holy 
in loving a girl so beloved by all. 

And he had the conceit of a healthy 
man that assured him Celeste would not 
have come a step beyond her uncle’s 
own timber claim had she not trusted 
and liked him! 

He knew not that her bright eyes, 
though they appeared to rest on each 
man with whom she spoke, were alert 
for one face. She did not see Pierre 
Lagrosse. The cook, from the moment 
he learned who the visitors were, kept 
to himself. 

_Even at the four o’clock supper, with 
which the short day ended because of 
the gale, he sent the boy in with the 
piled up trays, and Celeste’s rose-leafed 
mouth drooped at the corners. 

But Manson did not see this. He was 
drunk with delight as he observed the 
aititude of the men toward the doctor’s 
niece, and he swelled with the thought 
of proprietorship. 

He was 2 good bit of an animal, like 
other muscular men, this Yankee from 
Michigan. He had the male animal’s 
desire to show off before the female and 
dazzle her with his prowess. 

After the meal Manson was easily 
tolled into certain rough horseplay be- 
fore the camp fireplace. It was a chance 
to “ show off,” and he wrestled and per- 
formed feats of skill and strength 
which, in almost every case, showed him 
superior to the squat, though sturdy, 
J,anucks. 

“To-morrow morning,” said Manson 
gaily, “Tl show you fellows how to 
swing an ax.” 

Celeste began to dislike the young 
man. She did not understand that she 
was the cause of his exhilaration. Her 
presence had gone to his head like 
strong wine. 

She retired to the boss’ room at last, 
hopeless of sceing Pierre. She believed 
he had hidden himself from her be- 
cause of the accident to the Sally Bur- 
ton; but it might be that Pierre did not 
care for her any more, and Celeste was 
too proud to ask for him. 

She lay awake in the roughly built 
camp and listened to the gale shrieking 
through the aisles of the forest and out 
across the bay which separated her 
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from her home in Miquelon. She wept 
into her pillow, 

It was now her wish that she had not 
come all this distance; and in the morn- 
ing the weather gave little promise of a 
quick departure for the visitors. The 
snow had ceased, and the ice on the 
inlet was blown clean again; but the 
wind was so high that Manson thought 
it unwise to set forth. 

But the men went to work in the for- 
est, and Manson set forth with them 
with an ax. His spirits were as high as 
they had been the night before. He was 
like a boy let loose from school. 

Celeste only longed to get away in 
the ice-boat. But when the camp grew 
quiet, and she knew there was nobody 
but the cook boy and Pierre himself 
about, she stole to the door and heard 
Lagrosse rattling among his pots and 
pans in the shack which was built 
against the end of the camp. The door 
was open, and she saw him lifsping 
about, his broad shoulders turned to the 
outer world as he bent over the sheet- 
iron stove. . 

The girl—who had grown a woman 
during the past few weeks—drew slowly 
near the shack. If he still loved her, 
but was only afraid to meet her because 
of what he considered his disgrace, why 
should she allow them both to be so 
unhappy? 

She had come to see him—to speak to 
him—to tell him that she loved him! 

She was at the door, and, although 
she did not speak and her moccasin- 
shod feet fell light as a forest leaf, he 
must have felt her presence. He turned 
swiftly, and she saw his haggard face 
and the eyes so deeply sunken. 

She would have cried aloud, have 
put out her hands in pity, had not a 
shout from the forest startled her. 

Gigg was running like mad toward 
the camp. He arrived breathless, stam- 
mering with the news he brought. 

“Qh, mam’selle, Monsieur Manson is 
hurt. He is killed. He fell while cut- 
ting into the heart of a tree, and he 
has shattered his poor arm, and they 
bring him here, dead with the pain.” 

The accident startled the girl out of 
herself. She had helped her uncle so 
much that she knew what to do in a 
case of emergency. She had a bunk 
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prepared when the cortége with the in- 
jured man arrived. 

He was “dead with the pain” of a 
truth; but Celeste soon brought him 
around. Then the sweat of agony gath- 
ered on his brow. 

In delivering a mighty blow at the 
tree he had slipped and fallen, and the 
bones of his right arm were shattered 
very badly. It was a case beyond Ce- 
leste’s poor skill. 

“Uncle must see him—at once. If it 
is delayed, his poor arm will never be 
any good. Perhaps it will wither, or he 
may lose it altogether,” she declared. 

“Tt will take three days to get the 
good doctor here, mam’selle,” declared 
Rafaelle’s boss. 

“ We must take M. Manson to uncle,” 
she declared. “ Gigg, get ready the Cy- 
clone.” 

But the man hesitated. The weather 
was still threatening, and Gigg shrank 
from taking the responsibility of sailing 
the big ice-boat alone. Yet the occasion 
was. urgent, for the young man must re- 
ceive surgical treatment soon or suffer 
permanent injury. 

“ Will no other come with us? ”’ cried 
Celeste angrily. 

But the men who stood about looked 
sheepish. They were timber cutters, 
not ice-boat sailors and pilots. 

“JY would go myself,” declared the 
boss, “ but I know not how to sail the 
boat. And in the storm ”—he shrugged 
his shoulders—“ who could know his 
way along the east shore? Not I!” 

At this moment the camp door was 
pushed open and a big figure, bundled 
m a traveling coat, loomed tp there. 

“Four of you bring the American 
down to the inlet. I have made his boat 
ready. Unless the wind shifts badly we 
can reach the doctor’s camp before 
dark.” 

“ Pierre!” 
clasped hands. 

“Good for Pierre!” growled the 
boss. “ He knows the bay if anybody 
does—let them say what they may 
about his piloting. I would trust him.” 

“ Come! ” said the pilot without look- 
ing at Celeste. “ Bring him down at 
once. Run ahead, Gigg, and carry hot 
stones with you. It will be a cold run.” 

“T will take the wraps, Gigg,” de- 


cried the girl, with 
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clared the girl. “Obey M. Lagrosse, 
boys. We will take M. Manson to my 
uncle.” | 

“Not you! ” exclaimed the pilot fear- 
fully. “The gale——” 

“ Will be no worse for me than for 
you. JI shall go,” declared Celeste 
firmly, and led the way herself, carrying 
rugs and bearskin. 

They could not keep her back, and 
in a few minutes the injured man was 
brought down and laid carefully aboard. 
Gigg had up a rag of sail, and the Cy- 
clone was tugging at her hawser. 

But the day was threatening, the 
clouds full of snow, and the sun so hid- 
den that it seemed twilight now at nine 
o’clock. 

Pierre got carefully in, laboriously 
stretching out his artificial limb, and 
settled himself at the helm. They cast 
loose, and amid cheering cries from the 
woodsmen shot down the narrow chan- 
nel of the inlet. 

' Pierre looked grave; Gigg was un- 
deniably frightened, even before the 
ice-boat was out of the arm of the bay; 
Celeste sat beside Manson and strove to 
comfort him. 

When the Cyclone felt the full 
stroke of the gale, she staggered and 
every line and timber creaked. Proba- 
bly even Pierre had not understood the 
force of the wind until then. 

But his face was impassive as he 
brought the flying ice-boat slowly upon 
a southern course, aiming down the 
bav. But the land was nearly out of 
sight before this was accomplished. 

And in less than an hour he had to 
let her fall off a full point. The wind 
was blowing now almost directly off 
shore and was rising. They were in 
danger of losing the mast. 

And how the Cyclone plunged on her 
course! She rocked and_creaked, 
threatening an accident every moment, 
shaking as her shoes went over rough 
ice as though an icequake troubled the 
breast of the frozen bay. 

The shriek of the wind and of the 
steel shoes made speech almost impos- 
sible, and it grew darker. Even Celeste 
knew that they were being driven off 
their course. 

With some trouble Pierre lit the 
lamp in the tiny binnacle. Then he 
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could see the needle of the compass in 
its gyrations. 

Perhaps he thought how he had last 
sat beside a compass while the helms- 
man handled the wheel, and how the er- 
ratic course of the ship he ‘piloted had 
finally brought her to the bar, and the 


mantle of disgrace had fallen upon him. . 


His head dropped upon his breast and 

for a moment his eyes grew dull. When 
he glanced at the needle again he was 
startled. 
_ The wind had shifted greatly, and 
had forced the Cyclone still further out 
of her course. They were running to- 
ward the shore. 

Ten minutes more and he would have 
piled the Cyclone up on a rocky beach 
and perhaps killed them all. 

The cords tightened about his heart 
as he glanced at Celeste after shifting 
the helm. The boat fled away across the 
bay, with the wind almost at their back 
now. He believed they were skirting 
the shore, only it was so lowery that he 
could not see the headlands. 

Ijalf a dozen times within the hour 
he had to shift the ice-boat’s course, al- 
though the wind seemed at every fluc- 
tuation to aid rather than buffet them. 
He could not understand how the boat 
fell off its course so. 

The wind swept down upon them in 
gusts under which the Cyclone stag- 
gered and then shot ahead with irresist- 
ible force. The needle shifted again and 
again. They seemed at the mercy of the 
blast, buffeted by a gale which made a 
proper course down the coast impossi- 
ble. 

The cold was intense, too. Pierre 
feared for the girl, and lashing the 
steering gear, he risked crawling to her 
side. 

He found her chafing the forehead of 
the injured American. He had lost con- 
sciousness again. 

“ Will we ever reach uncle, Pierre? ” 
she cried when she saw him. 

“We are being driven offshore,” he 
returned. “If it holds like this we’re 
as like to come to Miquelon first.” 

“ Anywhere, so long as there is a doc- 
tor for him! Dr. Jollet will be glad to 
do what he can for M. Manson. I wish 
we were all at home in Miquelon.” 


But Pierre had spoken largely. He 
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did not consider the Cyclone far off her 
course until, after noon was gone, he 
suddenly caught sight of a rugged high- - 
land upon his right hand. 

He could not believe his eyes, and 
rubbed them wildly. Land in that di- 
rection? And it looked like the head 
of Lonely Island! 

Fear shook him at last. Had they 
run so far off the course, they were in- 
deed nearer the peninsula than the east 
shore of Georgian Bay. 

What had happened? He feared that 
the curse which had found him aboard 
the Sally Burton and had stove her on 
a bar followed him still. 

He had brought these three people 
out into the open bay to their death! 

And how the ice groaned and undu- 
lated under the steel shoes of the boat! 
Pierre gripped the tiller and groaned in 
unison with the shifting mass. If the 
ice broke up, the Cyclone would surely 
be wrecked. 

And he—a cursed and crippled man 
—could not even save the woman he 
loved. 

He had striven to help him whom 
he believed to be her lover. But his 
efforts were balked. So impressed by 
this thought was he that he came near 
to throwing himself from the ice-boat, 
thus relieving the craft of a “ Jonah.” 

But Celeste crept to his side, as 
though warned of his intention, and 
clung to his arm. 

“Are we in danger, Pierre?” she 
asked. 

“We are, mam’selle.” 

“ Do not speak thus to me. I—I came 
all the way to Rafaelle’s camp to see 
you, Pierre. Do you care no more for 
me?” the girl faltered, with her lips 
close to his ear. 

And then she screamed: “See the 
needle, Pierre! Why does it dance so?” 

She was gazing into the binnacle. 

“Ah! It is that I. am accursed,” 


muttered the pilot, his heart bursting. 


“And you do love me yet, Celeste? 
Then I am of all men the most miser- 
able! For I am accursed.” 

But she clung to him, and the ice- 
boat flew on. 

A great booming came across the un- 
dulating ice. Perhaps there was open 
water ahead; yet if so, the catastrophe 
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of the boat’s wreck could not be avert- 
ed. She could only fly before the wind 
now. 

The man and the girl in the stern for- 
got their companions. The injured 
Manson lay senseless in his rugs; Gigg 
clung to the mast and prayed franti- 
cally. 

Before them at last rose up a gray 


mass. The noise of grinding ice rose 


louder and louder. <A wall of piled up 
crystal confronted them, and beyond it 
—what? 

Pierre saw the girl’s lips move; she 
was praying. His eyes turned again to 
the gray wall. It was truly of ice blocks, 
thirty feet high and being lifted each 
moment higher and higher above the 
surface of the bay. 

Suddenly, out of the mist beyond 
shot the spire and cross of a church. 
Pierre half rose from his seat and ut- 
tered a shout. But the sound was as 
though it had not been uttered, for he 
could not even hear it himself. 

The spire he knew. It was the church 
on the hill at Miquelon—where Father 
Francis had blessed the lumbermen on 
that Sunday when, from behind his win- 
dow blind, he saw Celeste and the 
American walking to church together. 

The terrible gale had driven the ice 
into the harbor and was piling it up all 
along the water front. The Cyclone 
swept in irresistibly toward this wall. 
If they were cast against it the boat 
would go to pieces. 

Suddenly he saw a portion of the ice- 
wall topple. It fell in toward the town 
—like the giving way of a gigantic dam. 
The noise of its fall must have been 
awful; yet Pierre heard nothing for the 
wind and the moaning of the ice about 
him. 

He seized the tiller with a tighter 
grip and shifted the boat’s course. She 
sped on toward the break in the wall, 
and—as it seemed—in a breath dashed 
into the breach, and they landed with 
a terrific erash upon the very dock it- 
self ! 
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The mast went by the board, and 
Gigg was flung out with it. But the ice- 
boat did not jump after landing. 
Pierre had clung to the girl, and she 
was not even bruised. But when he 
sought to rise his leg gave under him. 

“You are hurt, Pierre?” . cried 
Celeste. 

“My leg—it is broken,” he declared, 
and then, before she could cry out over 
the catastrophe, he kicked the pieces of 
the shattered artificial hmb away from 
him and hopped across: the boat on his 
sound one to see if Manson was still 
alive. 

Celeste sat down and covered her face 
with her hands. When he turned again, 
finding the American practically unin- 
jured, she was laughing and crying by 
turns. But she could run for help in 
a moment, and soon the townspeople 
and the other doctor came to the res- 
cue of Manson and Gigg. 

The bringing in of the Cyclone was 
the nine days’ wonder of Miquelon. 
And Pierre was as puzzled as anybody 
at first. He could not understand how 
he should have come so far off his 
course down the east shore as to com- 
pletely cross the great bay in almost a 
direct line from the inlet on which 
Rafaelle’s camp was situated. 

Then, when the spring opened and 
the ice went out, Celeste encouraged 
him to take another boat to pilot to 
Detroit. He had no artificial limb then, 
and the boat went safely. There was 
no erratic dancing of the needle, and 
the fact was proved conclusively that 
the steel bands and springs used in the 
manufacture of that wonderful artifi- 
cial limb had deranged the compass, 

So Pierre Lagrosse has recovered his 
reputation as one of the best pilots on 
the lakes; and at Miquelon little Ce- 
leste keeps house for him, and is as 
proud of her one legged man as ever she 
was when he was whole. 

You could not get Pierre to wear an- 
other artificial limb, no matter what 
were the claims of its manufacturer. 
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IN all sorts of places, poor fellow, we found him, 
His troubles and anguish my words cannot paint ; 
"Twas but when the arms of his loved one were ’round him 
That of his surroundings he made no complaint. 
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THE ELIXIR OF LOVE. 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


The conversion of a woman-hater, involving a bit of philosophy as well as a potion. 


HERE was a time when I confessed 


with pride to my reputation as a 


woman-hater, but that was before I 
took Billy Farrar’s Elixir of Love. 

Billy is a chum of mine, and no end 
of a good chap, but he has a habit, dis- 
quieting in the extreme to a person of 
settled ways, of rushing off at an hour’s 
notice to some outlandish heathen 
country that nobody else ever even 
heard of. 

Then he comes back when one is least 
expecting him, bringing all manner of 
queer foreign treasures, and a native 
or two, “for servants,” as he puts it, 
though I’ve never been able to discover 
that they do anything except to stand 
around and look picturesque. 

Billy says they enliven him, and I’ve 
no doubt that they do, for when he 
brings home a new one who happens to 
be of a different breed, they quarrel 
frightfully among themselves, and for 
a time the atmosphere of Billy’s flat is 
liable to be fairly crowded with ugly 
looking foreign knives, and blue with 
unpronounceable maledictions. 

All of which may suit Billy well 
enough, but it’s altogether too strenu- 
ous for me, and when I contemplate a 
call I generally send the elevator boy, 
who also is fond of what he terms “a 
scrap,” on ahead to reconnoiter. 

But to return to the Elixir of Love. 

I received an intimation over the 
telephone that Billy was back from his 
latest sojourn in Egypt or India (I am 
a trifle vague as to the exact location, 
but I’m quite certain it was one of 
those two places), and that he wanted 
to see me. 

I found him in his shirt sleeves, un- 
packing a lot of bow-legged, squint 
eyed, snub-nosed idols, while a most im- 
posing personage wearing a vellow tur- 
ban and what strongly resembled a yel- 
low Mother Hubbard seemed to be boss- 
ing the job and acting as master of 
ceremonies generally. 
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Billy mentioned the yellow-garbed 
gentleman’s name, and he salaamed (I 
trust that is the proper word) three 
times in my direction, after which he 
folded his arms and lost himeelf in a 
rapt contemplation of a particularly 
hideous idol that seemed to have lost 
a thumb and several of its toes. 

I regret my inability to reproduce in 
print the name of this latest acquisi- 
tion to Billy’s household. When 
spoken, it sounded very much as though 
Billy, with his mouth full of hot mush 
that could not decently be got rid of, 
were trying to give adequate expression 
to his feelings. 

I was greatly impressed, and studied 
the owner of the remarkable name 
with considerable interest. 

He certainly was a magnificent speci- 
men of stalwart manhood, being some- 
thing over six feet in height and broad 
in proportion. He was swarthy of skin, 
and had piercing black eyes. 

In short, he was my idea exactly of 
what Othello must have been. 

Billy jabbered a few words of some 
queer foreign lingo, unintelligible to 
me, but evidently comprehensible to 
the turbaned individual, for he poked 
around among the idols and finally 
pulled out a small sandalwood box, 
which he presented to me. I opened it, 
and found within a tiny crystal flask, 
not more than an inch in length, con- 
taining a few drops of a rose-colored 
liquid. 

“That,” said Billy impressively, “is 
the Elixir of Love.” 

“The dickins it is!” I ejaculated, 
staring at the little bottle that lay in 
my palm. 

Right here it would perhaps be well 
to state that Billy distinctly disap- 
proves of my attitude toward women, 
and he never seems able to deplore suffi- 
ciently my fixed determination to re- 
main in my state of single blessedness. 

I listen patiently to his advice and 
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expostulation, because I understand his 
honest conviction that he knows where- 
of he speaks. For Billy was once in 
love with a little blue-eyed, yellow- 
haired, baby-faced girl, and I was to 
have been best man at the wedding. 
But the little girl died, and Billy, I 
think, has never been quite happy since. 

He never speaks of the little girl, 
and all her photos have been put away, 
but I know she is not forgotten, and it 
is when the ache in his heart becomes 
well-nigh insupportable that he sets out 
on one of his erratic journeys. 

“<The Elixir of Love,’ ” I repeated. 
“Well, what’s it for? ” 

“For you,” Billy said, still busy with 
his idols. “ Drink it, and you'll fall in 
love with the first woman you meet.” 

“Humph!” I exclaimed. “Nice 
prospect, that! Thoughtful of you, 
very. Where'd you get it?” 

Billy forsook his idols. . 

“TI got it,’ he said impressively, 
“from a Yogi who ” 

“That’s sufficient,” I interrupted. 
“TI didn’t ask for particulars concerning 
his name, age, and present occupation, 
and [’m not consumed with a burning 
euriosity as to the color of his hair and 
eyes. But I do think that if he’d been 
as wise as Yogis are popularly supposed 
to be, he could have chosen for me 
something much more to my liking.” 

Billy looked hurt. 

“ Why, Howard,” he expostulated, 
“those few drops of red liquid are 
priceless. There are people who would 
give any amount of money to possess 
that little flask.” 

“TI don’t doubt it,” I assented un- 
pleasantly. “ Everybody knows all the 
fools are not dead yet.” 

Billy sighed gustily, and went back to 
his idols. Even his back as he bent 
above an opened box was eloquent of 
disappointment. 

I felt that I had been ungrateful. 
Undoubtedly Billy had meant well. It 
probably wasn’t his fault that he 
couldn’t be made to understand that 
‘what is one man’s meat may well be an- 
other’s poison. 

I began a systematic search of the 
apartments. 

“What the dickens are you up to 
now?” Billy demanded irritably. 
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I crawled out from under a divan, 
and the imperturbable gentleman in the 
yeilow Mother Hubbard  obligingly 
dusted me off. 

“ How do I know,” I said, “ that you 
haven’t some designing female creature 
hidden somewhere about the place? ”’ 

“You mean ?” Billy began ea- 
gerly. 

“T’ve already remarked,” I snapped, 
“that all the fools are not dead yet. 
I’m one of them.” 

“You’re going to drink it?” Billy 
gasped incredulously. 

“Tam,” I said, “ to convince you how 
utterly impossible it is that the drink- 
ing of a few drops of red liquid can 
affect the settled convictions of a life- 
time. Shall I,” I inquired flippantly, 
“ take it in water or plain? ” 

“Suit yourself,” Bill answered. 

“In that case,” I said affably, “I will 
take it plain.” 

So I drank the Elixir of Love the 
while Billy and the gentleman with the 
unpronounceable name looked on; the 
one in pleased anticipation, the other 
with stolid indifference. 

I found the love potion not unpleas- 
ant to the taste; somehow it reminded 
me vaguely of perfume. 

“ Well, ” T said when quite five min- 
utes had gone bv without producing any 
appreciable difference in my mental, 
moral, or physical make-up, “ well. why 
doesn’t it work? I cannot truthfully say 
that I am conscious of any wild desire 
to rush out and seek the society of the 
so-called fair sex.” 

“Tt’s all right, old chap,” Billy said 
gleefully, clapping me on the back as 
he spoke; “ when vou meet her you'll be 
head over ears in Jove.” 

“ Well, P’d best be meeting her all 
fired quick then,” I rejoined, “or the 
effects of the elixir, if there are any, 
will have worn off. Oh, by the wav. how 
long am I supposed to remain under 
the influence?” 

“ I—I don’t exactly know,” Bill hesi- 
tated. “The Yogi didn’t say.” 

“ Well,” I decided, “ it certainly can’t 
last for more than a week: there was 
such a little bit of it. Billy, if you will 
kindly take a peep into the hall and 
make sure that the janitor’s wife is 
not in sight, Pll be going.” 
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Billy, as a sort of body-guard, accom- 
panied me to the elevator, while his new 
satellite hovered discreetly in our rear. 
Observing whom, the clevator boy in- 
quired of me, on the way down, as to 
the prospects of “a shindy.” 

1 assured him that, in my opinion, 
they were unusuaily good, whereat he 
smiied a large, eontented smile that 
overspread his freckled face and tem- 
porarily obscured his small blue eyes. 

As I left the elevator a lady, in fact 
two of them, entered it. I saw the 
younger of the two first, which was 
fortunate, for the Elixir of Love took 
instant effect. 

This of itself was sufficiently re- 
markable, but not so remarkable as the 
fact that not for the world would I 
have had it otherwise. 

I stepped out on the sidewalk in a 
sort of daze. So this, then, was love, 
this strange, delirious feeling that 
thrilled and warmed me from head to 
foot. 

Never before had I felt anything like 
it, for love is like nothing else on earth, 
and only they can comprehend it who 
have experienced it. | 

Naturally enough, I wanted to know 
the name of the girl who had enthralled 
me. After a decent interval I went back 
and interviewcd the elevator boy. 

Said I: “I seem to have lost my 
scarf-pin. You didn’t, perhaps, pick it 
up in the elevator? ” 

The boy’s answer I considered in- 
solent to a degree. 

Said he: “I s’pose you don’t mean 
the one you’re wearing now? ” 

Involuntarily my hand sought my tie. 

“Certainly not,” I answered. wither- 
ingly. “The one I refer to was very 
valuable, an heirloom in fact. I am in 
the habit of—er—carrying it in my 
pocket for—er—safe keeping. I’m 
afraid I pulled it out with my—my 
handkerchief, you know. And, of 
course,” I finished desperately, “ I must 
have lost it somewhere.” 

The boy continued to regard me with 
a perfectly passive, unmoved counte- 
nance. The look he fixed upon me was, 
somehow, disconcerting to a degree. 

“* As it’s not here,” I said, “ I’d best 
be looking for it elsewhere.” 

I took a step or two away from the 
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elevator and halted suddenly. “ By the 
way,” I said over my shoulder, in a 
casual sort of tone, “can you tell me 
the names of the ladies you took up just 
after I came down?” 

Slowly, deliberately, comprehend- 
ingly, the lid dropped over the boy’s 
left eye, but otherwise not a line of his 
face was changed. I could have throt- 
tled him. 

“IT didn’t know the ladies, sir,” he 
said with exaggerated politeness, “ but 
maybe they’re friends of Mr. Farrar’s; 
they got out at his floor.” 

I promptly stepped back into the ele- 
vator. 

“Mr. Farrar’s rooms,” I commanded 
curtly. “ I—er—perhaps I dropped my 
pin there,” I added, striving to retain 
my dignity, and I thought it best to 
ignore a suggestive lowering of my tor- 
mentor’s right eyelid, that being now 
the one nearest me. 

With Billy Farrar I lost no time in 
circumlocution. 

“ Je-ru-sa-lem/” he cried, mouth and 

eyes wide open. “ Worked in a hurry, 
didn’t it? ” 
- “Tt did, indeed,” I assented. “ And 
oh, Billy,” I babbled idiotically, “how 
can I ever sufficiently thank you for 
bringing it to me? But can’t you tell 
me who she is, Billy? Little girl you 
know, but not too little, just the right 
size exactly; beautiful big eyes and 
pretty soft hair blowing all about her 
face. Tell me quick, Billy Farrar, do 
you know who she is? ” 

“Your description,” said Billy, with 
maddening deliberation, “is somewhat 


inadequate, but it’s just possible you’re 


referring to my cousin Theo.” 

He rummaged among a pile of photo- 
graphs and drew out one that he offered 
for my inspection. 

“That's her,” I cried ecstatically, if 
ungrammatically. 

I seized a Turkish fez that lay on the 
table and offered it to Billy in lieu of a 

at. 

“Come right along,” I urged, “ and 
introduce me to her.” 

“ You're raving crazy,” Billy said dis- 
gustedly. “She’s only just left here. 
D’you think I want to go tearing after 
her as though I’d taken leave of my 
senses? She’d imagine she’d got hold of 
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two lunatics, and where’d you be then, 
I’d like to know? ” 

I saw the force of the argument, and 
consented to wait until such time as I 
might decently and in order be pre- 
sented to the Jady in question. 

Thereafter I] was a changed man. I, 
who had scorned society, fairly groveled 
for invitations to places where it 
seemed likely that I would meet Theo 
Farrar. | 

I, the erstwhile woman-hater, even 
went to teas, those functions where 
most of all women do congregate. I 
juggled with an egg-shell cup and 
saucer and a ridiculous sandwich tied 
up with a pink ribbon, the- while I 
listened respectfully to a frowsy- 
headed, over-dressed- female person’s 
account of her infant’s struggles with 
croup—though it might have been 
whooping-cough. I am rather vague as 
to the exact nature of the disease—all 
this, that I might have the unspeakable 
joy of gazing at Theo’s back hair. 

In short, I behaved as is usual with a 


man in love, which is equivalent to say- 


ing that I made a disgusting donkey of 
myself generally. 

One thing only troubled me. Suppose 
that the Elixir of Love should not be of 
lasting efficacy! This terrible possibil- 
ity hung over my head like a veritable 
sword of Damocles. 

But one evening as we sat alone in 
the moonlight, the witchery of the place 
and the hour got into my brain, and I 
forgot everything save my love for the 
girl at my side. 

Ah, the mystery of it, and the de- 
light, half bold, half tremulous! I can- 
not remember what I said, but somehow 
we understood each other, and I took 
Theo in my arms and kissed her, and 
knew that she was my promised wife. 

The next day [ sought out Billy Far- 
rar. 

“ Billy,” I said, going straight to the 
point, “ I’m engaged to Theo, and ? 

“Now, that’s something like,” Billy 
cut in with hearty approbation. “TI 
wish you all the joy in the world, old 
chap, There’s nothing like it, noth- 
ing.” 

There was a queer little catch in his 
voice and for a moment he turned his 
head aside. 
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I gripped his hand, but said nothing, 
for I knew he was thinking of his httle 
dead sweetheart. There are some things 
a man doesn’t like to talk about even to 
his best friend. 

“Now,” Billy went on, like the good 
chap he is, “ tell me all about it.” 

“Later,” I said, “I will. But just 
now I want to know if you can’t induce 
that Yogi friend of yours to let me have 
a barrel or two of the Elixir of Love.” 

“<A barrel or two of the Elixir of 
Love,’” Bill ejaculated in astonish- 
ment. “ What the deuce ” 

“You see,” I said desperately, “I 
can’t hope to remain forever under the 
influences of that little bit you gave 
me. Why, great Scott, I’m liable to fall 
out of love at any moment just as sud- 
denly as I fell an.” 

Billy choked, sputtered, and grew red 
in the face. Were it not so utterly ab- 
surd, I would have thought he was try- 
ing desperately not to laugh. 

“That’s all right,” he mumbled 
finally ; “if you were to ask me I’d say 
it was just a plain case of love at first 
sight. I wouldn’t worry about the 
Klixir of Love if I were you.” 

“ Of course it’s a case of love at first 
sight,” I said. “ Wasn’t that what the 
Elixir of Love was for, to make me fall 
in love with the first woman I met? 
But as for not worrying about the 
Hlixir of Love,” I shouted indignantly, 
“TI must worry about it, and, what’s 
more, I intend to have more of it—a 
barrelful.” 

“Oh, well,” Billy said, “if you really 
must have it, why make it yourself. One 
drop eau de cologne, and a few drops of 
water; color with cochineal.” 

“ Billy Parrar——” I began indig- 
nantly. 

“Now, look here, old chap,” he said, 
with a soothing hand on my shoulder, 
“something really had to be done. You 
were too good a fellow to be going 
round posing as a woman-hater——” 

“T really thought I was one,” I mur- 
mured defensively. 

“Exactly,” Billy Farrar said. “ But, 
as a matter of fact, there are no woman- 
haters. A woman-hater is simply a man 
who hasn’t found the right woman.” 

And, upon my honor, I think he was 
right. — 


On the Trail of a Sea Mystery. 


BY HERBERT LAWRENCE STONE. 


The strange tale of a ship that was found, and of a man who disappeared. 


INCE retiring from an active sea 
life I have been asked by several 
persons interested in the affair to set 
down a detailed statement of the case of 
the ship Harbinger and the mysterious 
disappearance of one Lloyd Newcomb. 
As Iam but a poor story-teller, I shall 
attempt to do no more here than to put 
down the events in the order that they 
befell; showing the bearing that each 
seemed to have upon the other, trying 
to convey to the reader the impressions 
that were made upon us at the time, 
and in the end seeing if the conclusions 
he draws are not the same as the ones 
we finally arrived at. 

It is some years since the events here 
set forth took place—aye, longer ago 
than I realize, I fancy, for I can remem- 
ber that’it was in the days when there 
were still more sailing ships than steam- 
ers in the deep-sea carrying trade, and 
when the pilot boats often went as far 
to the eastward as the edge of the 
Grand Banks in their eagerness to put 
their men aboard incoming liners. 

I was a licensed New York pilot at- 
_ tached to the old Washington, number 
nine, than which a stancher packet 
never sailed in the pilot fleet. 

I remember that we got out of New 
York just at the breaking up of that 
winter, intending to stand well to the 
southward to pick up the West Indian 
and South American business. But we 
had no sooner dropped the Highlands 
than we took a northcaster which sent 
us kiting before it to Hattcras. Here, 
the wind backing to the northward, we 
slammed her offshore and were soon 
wallowing about in the Stream, on the 
outer edge of which the gale finally left 
us, with every one of our pilots still 
aboard. 

It was a poor beginning to our trip, 
certainly, but there was no help for it. 

We got some canvas on our vessel as 
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the wind fell, and had just begun our 
long beat back to the coast when the 
lookout reported a sail well off our star- 
board bow. 

Our boys were on deck in a jiffy to 
take a look at it, and through the 
glasses we soon made it out to be a large 
square-rigger, evidently inward bound. 
We bore off so as to put a man aboard 
of her, while I, to whom the lot of pilot- 
ing in the first ship had fallen, went 
below to get ready to leave. When I 
came on deck again, the sail was close 
aboard, and we saw that she was a large 
bark with only her lower topsails and 
spanker set. 

As yet there seemed no movement 
aboard toward getting more canvas on 
her, but as the gale had but lately sub- 
sided we thought nothing of it. 

We ran down to windward of her, 
and, throwing our vessel into the wind, 
I jumped into the yawl with a couple of 
the sailors and started over a cresting 
sea toward the stranger. 

There was no effort made by those 
aboard of her to heave to as we ap- 
proached, but as she was not making 


-much way we caught on to her chains 


and called to the deck for a ladder. 
None appeared, nor was there any an- 
swer, so after a moment I clambered up, 
telling the sailors to follew. 

We reached the deck and looked 
about for some sign of life, but not a 
soul met our gaze, while the gray, 
weather-stained decks and worn paint- 
work told us that she had been aban- 
doned for some time. 

We took a turn about the deck, peer- 
ing into forecastle and galley, our foot- 
steps and voices sounding strangely 
loud in the empty silenee, and as we 
saw nothing out of the way, walked 
aft to the wheel, which banged to and 
fro as the seas twisted the nerveless 
rudder. 
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Pushing open the cabin doors, we de- 
ascended. Here, too, all was silent, and 
the damp, musty odor told us that it 
had been long shut up. 

Quickly we went from room to room, 
in each one hoping that we might come 
across something that would throw 
light on the whereabouts of the crew 
and their reason for leaving, and at the 
same time fearful of what that some- 
thing might be; but in none of them 
did we find anything out of the way. 

Everything seemed in order; clothmg 
hung on the bulkheads where it had 
been left, dishes were laid on the table, 
and in the mate’s room the berth was 
unmade, all of which tended to show 


that the crew had departed hastily and 


without waiting to gather up their be- 
longings. 

When we returned to the deck, glad 
once more to breathe the fresh, salt air 
after the closeness of the cabin, we 
tried the well and found some two feet 
of water in the vessel. This, then, may 
have been the cause of the crew’s leav- 
ing, and yet it seemed hardly a suffi- 
cient reason, for the ship was apparently 
stanch and tight, and two fect or so of 
water does not count for much. We 
eould see that the boats were gone, 
showing the manner of departure, and 
where the small quarter-boat had hung 
at the davits the blocks and falls still 
dangled over the water, chafing the 
ship’s side. ' 

We hailed the Washington at this 
point, and when she had dropped down 
to leeward of us we held a consultation 
over the heaving bit of water interven- 
ing. The outcome of which was that four 


of the pilots and our four sailors came 


aboard the bark to sail her back to New 
York; for we were well aware that we 
had stumbled upon a prize, and that our 
salvage would amount to more than 
pilotage fees for eight months of 
cruising—such good money is there in 
bringing an abandoned vessel into port. 

When the boys came ahoard we 
turned to at the pumps, and I remem- 
ber how surprised we all were at the 
short time it took to free her of water. 
Next we got some sail on her—slowly, 
for we made but a small erew—finding 
her. eanvas and gear in fair order, 
though a trifle weather-worn. Then we 
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headed back for New York, and soon 
parted company with our little schooner. 

Nothing turned up on the run back 
to the coast to enlighten us as to the 
cause of the vessel being adrift in that 
part of the Atlantic, and the bark, 
which proved to be the Harbinger of 
Boston, seemed in good condition and 
made but little water, except when we 
had a head sea, when we found it neces- 
sary to try the pumps every two hours. 

None of our pilots could recall any 
vessel by that name having been lately 
reported as abandoned, nor could we 
place the date of her sailing. From her 
appearance, she had been adrift a long 
time—how long we could not say, as her 
log book and papers were gone, though 
we found several newspapers and old 
magazines aboard, all bearing dates of 
over a year previous. 

We finally came to the conclusion 
that it was a case of insurance swin- 
dling, and that on our return we should 
probably find that the vessel or cargo, 
or both, had been heavily over-insured. 
The crew had no doubt abandoned her 
well out of the trade routes on slight 
provocation, been picked up by some 
passing ship, and reported their vessel 
as m a sinking condition when they 
left her. 

It was not such an uncommon game. 
What chance had brought the bark back 
to this part of the ocean we could not 
then guess, but we did not waste much 
time in speculating upon that point, 
being satisfied that the vessel was in 
good condition and a rich prize to us. 

On our arrival in New York we made 
our report to the custom authorities 
and the board of underwriters, and then 
hunted up the record of our prize. 

We found it readily enough among 
the reports of such cases on file at the 
Maritime Exchange. I+ was very short, 
was dated over a vear back, and I shall 
append it just as it read: 

Jf 


Offieial report of Captain Bradshaw of 
American bark Harbinger, lately aban- 
doned at sea: Sailed from New York, 
February 20th last, bound for Singapore 
with a general cargo; and for the first 
week experienced variable weather. On 
February 27th ran into a heavy north- 
east gale, in which vessel strained con- 
siderably and started to leak. The water 
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gaining, and not being able to free the 
ship with the pumps, we abandoned her 
in the boats on March Ist in latitude 
thirty-six degrees ten minutes north, lon- 
gitude fifty-two degrees twenty minutes 
west. Vessel could not have remained 
afloat much longer. 

- Picked up March 3d by steamer Perth- 
shire from the Mediterranean and 
brought to this port. Crew all saved, 
though most of their effects were lost. 


At the bottom of the report these 
lines were added: 


‘Vessel not reported since. Insurance 
settled September 30th. 


This was all. Considering the condi- 
tion in which we found the bark after 
a year’s drift, the report was evidently 
false, and it certainly smacked of an in- 
surance scandal. 

On investigation we should probably 
find that her general cargo consisted of 
a worthless lot of over-appraised goods, 
only shipped to be sent to the bottom. 

It seemed strange that the ship 
should have drifted around the North 
Atlantic for over a year without having 
been reported, but if she were aban- 
doned in the position given, on the 
southern edge of the Gulf Stream, the 
current there would have taken her well 
to the eastward, past the Azores, 
whence the northeast trades would have 
blown her south till she struck the 
north equatorial current. This in turn 
would have carried her past or through 
the Windward Islands until she struck 
the Gulf Stream once more and was 
borne northward to where we fell in 
with her. 

The circle she would thus have de- 
scribed is for most of the way but a 
little traveled part of the ocean, and 
even if she had been sighted, the chances 
were that the vessel doing so had not 
passed near enough to notice that any- 
thing was amiss with her. 

We had about made up our minds 
that this was the proper solution of the 
matter, and the ship had been docked 
so that the cargo might be discharged. 
And I visited her every day during this 
unloading, to gain some estimate of the 
value of her cargo on which to base our 
claims forssalvage. 

When the hatches were lifted off, 
there was hoisted from her hold crate 
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after crate of expensive machinery, 
boxes of farming tools,’ manufactured 
goods, and canned stuffs that were a 
feast of richness. 

Boxes were broken open, and in every 
case contained exactly what the mani- 
fest called for. Nothing seemed amiss, 
and we figured that our share would pay 
for the old Washington many times 
over. 

We could not understand it, though. 
It rather knocked our theories in the 
head, and for a time we did not know 
what to make of the thing. 

The discharging had been going on 
for some days when one afternoon, as I 
leaned over the rail watching the cargo 
come up out of the hold, my attention 
was fixed on a man climbing up the 
ladder from the dock. I should not 
have paid any particular attention to 
him among the insurance clerks and 
stevedores who were constantly coming 
aboard had he not been followed by a 
young woman whom he helped over the 
rail to the deck. _ 

She was dressed in mourning, and 
wore a black veil which was not so thick 
but that I could distinguish her fea- 
tures through it. After speaking to- 
gether for a moment the man left her 
by the gangway, advanced to where I 
was standing, and addressed me. 

“Is this Captain Rhodes? ” 

“ The same,” I answered. “ What can 
I do for you?” 

“* Well,” he continued, “I have heard 
that you were the man that picked this 
vessel up and brought her into port, 
and as we are, in a measure, interested 
in her, and are anxious to learn more 
about several points connected with 
the strange affair, we have looked you 
up. To begin with, can you tell us what 
in your opinion made the crew abandon 
this ship? It is from no idle curiosity 
that we ask.” 

I told him that I was not advancing 
theories, but that we had about made 
up our minds that it was for the in- 
surance money until we saw the cargo 
come out of her, which in a measure up- 


set that view of it. 


“No, I don’t think the insurance had 
anything to do with it,” he said. 
“There are certain facts that do not 
bear out that theory. If I should tell 
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you, for instance, that some one had 
sailed on this ship who was not down on 
the articles, and who was not saved with 
the rest of the crew, would you think 
that that might have any bearing on 
the matter?” . 

“Can’t say until I know something 
more about the facts,’ I answered. 
“ But how do you come to know this?” 

“Well, to be candid with you, I’m a 
Pinkerton man, and have been retained 
by Miss Newcomb here ”—with a wave 
of his hand toward the lady—“ to try 
to find some trace of her father, Lloyd 
Newcomb, a ship broker, who disap- 
peared suddenly on February 20th of 
last year without a word to his daugh- 
ter or friends, and of whom not the 
slightest trace has been found since. 
Some months ago the young lady put 
the case in my hands. 

“Now, if you think for a moment 
you will see that the date of his disap- 
pearance coincides with the sailing of 
this vessel. It may have been only a 
coincidence, but as I have been able to 
get no news of him on the other ships 
that sailed that day, I thought, when 
you brought this one in, abandoned in 
a suspicious manner, that I might find 
some clue aboard of her. So I came 
down the other day and looked around 
‘here quietly. Would you like to go be- 
low and see what I found to arouse my 
suspicions ? ” 

Telling the young lady that we would 
return presently, we went forward, and, 
after stopping at the galley to get a 
piece of a candle, I followed my ac- 
quaintance down the fore-hatch. 

We groped around in the darkness of 
the hold until we found the entrance to 
the chain lockers—clear forward— 
which we entered. 

It was pitch black in there, so we lit 
the candle, and by its light I saw that 
one side of the ship was covered with 
shining moisture. Dropping on his 
knees in one corner, the detective began 
feeling around with his hands between 
two of the frames. 

Suddenly he called to me, and, taking 
the candle, held it to the spot he had 
found. I looked and saw two round, 
clean holes stuffed with oakum, through 
which the water trickled and ran down 


the planking. _ 
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“ What do you make of that?” said 
he. 

“ Augur holes,” I answered. “ Two 
inch ones, I should judge. This looks 
like a case of scuttling.” 

“ But with what object ?” he asked. 

“ Insurance money, as I said before.” 

“If that were the case, why did they 
plug those holes after boring them? 
They would have wanted the vessel to 
go to the bottom. Besides, the cargo 
was no more than covered by the com- 
panies, as you can see, and the ship was 
insured at nothing like her value ”— 
mentioning the sum which the owners 
had collected, which I then heard for 
the first time, and which I knew to be 
not more than half what the vessel was 
worth. 

“ No, we'll have to look further than 
that for the cause,” he went on. “ Now, 
if you'll come back here we’ll see what 
else I found.” 

He led the way out of the locker and 
over the crates and bales still left in 
the ’tween decks to the little half deck 
under the poop where the ship’s store 
were kept. 

These had not been disturbed in the 
unloading, and, after pushing open the 
hatch to get some light, we looked 
around and peered into the darkness 
under the decks. 

Close to us, in a narrow space be- 
tween two rows of barrels, was a platter 
with some food still on it, and there 
were signs of more food scattered about 
the deck, as if the ship’s dog had been 
kept there, which was what I suggested 
to my companion, adding that I had no- 
ticed the place when we had been over 
the ship at sea, and had arrived at that 
conclusion. 

For answer he picked up a bottle half 
filled with water and a case knife from 
the plate. | 

“T guess they don’t bring these to a 
dog. No, no, this place has been occu- 
pied by a man, right enough; who, and 
whether with the knowledge of some 
one of the crew, I don’t know.” 

He lit the candle again, and, bending 
over, began examining carefully the 
floor of the narrow den or kennel. 

Presently he uttered an exclamation, 
and, putting down the candle, backed 
out into the light that shone through 
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the open hatchway, and stood up to ex- 
amine something he held in his hand. 

“What do you think of this?” said 
he, and as I peered over his shoulder 
he held up for my inspection @ man’s 
white handkerchief. 

J examined it closely and found em- 
' broidered in one corner the initial “ N.” 

“ Guess you’re right, and have stum- 
bled on the track of your man,” said [. 
“But how do you suppose he came 
here? ” 

“Can’t tell,” was the reply, “and 
that’s where I hope you can help me 
out. Your knowledge of sea ways and 
seamen may suggest something to you. 
Now lei’s see if Miss Newcomb recog- 
nizes this.” 

We climbed to the deck and went to 
the young woman, whom we found ta- 
king in the novel scene around her in an 
aimless sort of way. 

“Well, Miss Newcomb,” began my 
companion, “ I think we have picked up 


ce 


a clue at last, and I hope before long we 


shall have something tangible to work 
upon. Then I shall bring you some 
news. Will you please tcll me if you 
can identify this handkerchief as your 
father’s?” 

She looked at it closely for a mo- 
ment, and as she handed it back I no- 
ticed that her eyes were swimming in 
tears and that her voice broke as she 
spoke. 

“ Yes, it is father’s. I worked it for 
him myself for a present the Christmas 
before he went away. But where did 
you get it, please?” 

We told her, and added that we had 
reason to believe that her father had 
been aboard of this vessel when it 
sailed. 

“But if so, why was he not saved 
when the rest of the crew were picked 
up, and what has become of him?” she 
cried. 

We could not answer and shook our 
heads. 

“Do you know of any reason why 
your father might have gone aboard 
this ship, and had you ever heard him 
express a desire to go to sea?” I asked 
her. 

“No, I know of no reason why he 
should have come here,” she answered. 
“Father was at sea for some years when 
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he was a young man, but I have heard 
him say many and many a time that he 
could never be made to go again after 
his experiences there. He was very de- 
voted to me, especially since mother 
died, and I know he would never have 
left me of his own free will.” 

“ Did you ever hear your father speak 
of this vessel or of Captain Barshaw ?” 
asked the Pinkerton man. 

“ Never! I do not think he had ever 
heard of either—at least up to the time 
he left the house that last morning.” 

“It may have been that sallors were 
scarce when the ship was ready to saul,” 
I suggested, “ and, being short handed, 
the shipping ageiats resorted to a daring 
expedient to get a man—especially if 
they knew your father had once been a 
seaman. In which case he may have 
been kept below until the ship was well 
away. But I hardly think any one 
would dare take such chances with a 
man of Mr. Newcomh’s position, and 
shanghaiing is not very common on this 
coast.” 

“Tt’s a curious thing,” said the de- 
tective, “ that I’ve been unable to locate 
Captain Barshaw or follow his move- 
ments since he came back with his crew 
on the Perthshire. After making his 
reports and turning over the ship’s pa- 
pers he dropped out of sight as com- 
pletely as if he had never existed. If 
we could get hold of him we might 
learn something of this. I may be able 
to locate some of the crew, though, in 
time, and hear from them what hap- 
pened on that voyage.” 

Then, in a low tone to me: 

“JT tell you what, Captain Rhodes, 
there’s villainy at the bottom of this 
thing somewhere, and I fear we may 
find a tragedy when all has been told.” 

As the afternoon was waning and 
there was nothing more to gain by re- 
maining longer aboard, they bade me 
good-day, and I helped Miss Newcomb 
over the sides and down the ladder to 
the wharf, whence they went toward 
the city. | 

Some davs later I took a liner to sea, 
and, availing myself of a chance to get 
back to the citv that same afternoon on 
a tug, I wandered down to the Har- 
binger just before dark to see how 
things were going aboard of her. | 
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I had no sooner climbed to her deck 
than I saw my acquaintance of some 
days previous. With him was a man 
whom, the minute I clapped eyes on 
him, I recognized, by his manner of 
wearing his clothes and the way in 
which he lounged against the rail, as a 
sailor. If these had not told his occu- 
pation, the broad, calloused hand he 
held out to me when he was introduced 
would have done so. | 

* This is Mr. Dunning,” began the 
Pinkerton man, “ who was first mate of 
this ship on her last unfortunate voy- 
age. I succeeded in Jocating him only 
yesterday on a vessel which had just 
arrived, and on telling him that the old 
Harbinger had been brought into port, 
he came over with me to have a look 
at her. Perhaps he can enlighten us 
some about that eventful passage.” 

“There isn’t much I can tell you 
that isn’t already known,” said Mr. 
Dunning. “ The captain’s report is on 
file, and the old packet just floated 
longer than we reckoned she would. I 
thought at the time the old man was a 
bit hasty in leavin’ her, but it was not 
for me to judge of that.” 

His manner was frank enough, and 
he seemed perfectly willing to talk of 
the voyage, so I ventured the remark: 

“You didn’t happen to have a stow- 
away with you out of New York, did 
ou?” 

He looked at me sharply for a mo- 
ment, and hesitated before answering. 
“No, not’s I know of,” he said shortly. 

* Didn’t notice any one aboard who 
didn’t belong there, or have any trouble 
with the crew, did you?” 

“No. The crew was orderly enough 
as crews go nowadays.” 

“ ‘Were you not aware of the presence 
of some one the captain may have had 
aboard without your knowledge?” said 
the detective. “ We have an object in 
asking, and there can be no harm in 
telling us, seeing that Captain Barshaw 
cannot be found.” 

“ Well, seein’ that you know some- 
thin’ about it, there isn’t any reason for 
my keepin’ quiet any longer, there bein’ 
nothin’ wrong in the matter as far as we 
were concerned. There was several 
things happened that trip that was 
peculiar, and if you'll come below to my 
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old room Vl tell you every bit I know 
about ’em.” 

We went below to the little stateroom 
he had formerly occupied, where we 
stowed ourselves about wherever we 
found available space; and the mate, 
lighting a cigar that my friend gave 
him, began: 

“To go back to the beginnin’, we 
took our crew aboard at the dock that 
mornin’ we sailed, and proceeded di- 
rectly to sea without anchorin’ in the 
stream—there bein’ a fair wind at the 
time. For the first day or two I was 
kept busy polishin’ up the crew, gettin’ 
things snug about the decks and in sea 
trim, and had no time to notice any- 
thing that may have happened aft. 

“When we got into the Stream, we 
struck a nasty spell of weather, but we 
got her reefed down to it, and it didn’t 
bother us much. After we had been out 
some four or five days I was awakened 
one night during my watch below by 
hearin’ some one nosin’ about the pan- 
try—which is right next to this room, 
you see—but takin’ it to be the steward 
or the second mate, I dozed off again 
and thought no more about it until I 
heard the steward tellin’ the captain 
next mornin’ that some one had stolen 
one of his plates and a quantity of food. 

“JT didn’t hear what the old man an- 
swered him, but, thinkin’ some of the 
crew might have gotten aft and taken 
the stuff, for the fare for’ard wasn’t 
bang up, I dismissed the incident from 
my mind. 

“Tt may have been a couple of nights 
later that we had supper a bit early, as 
if was breezin’ up some, givin’ promise 
of a nasty night. When we went below 
to the table I took my place first, and 
the captain was about to take his, with 
some remark to me about the weather, 
when his eye was caught by somethin’ 
in his plate. 

“‘ His face went white in an instant, 
and as he sank mto his seat he said 
hurriedly, ‘ Where did this come from, 
Mr. Dunning?’ holdin’ up a slip of 
paper with somethin’ written on one 
side of it which I could not make out. 

“TI told him I didn’t know, and he 
read it again intently and thrust it 
hastily into his eoat pocket with a hand 
that shook. When the steward came in 
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with the meal the captain asked him if 
he had seen or heard any one in the 
cabin while he was layin’ the table, and 
on his replyin’ in the negative asked 
him again if he had noticed anything 
out of the way with the table, to which 
he also replied ‘ No.’ 

“The captain finished his supper 
hastily, in an agitated way; rose before 
I did and went on deck, where I found 
him a few minutes Jater pacin’ up and 
down nervously. Ife called me to him 
as soon as I appeared, sayin’: 

“¢Mr. Dunning, have you any knowl- 
edge or suspicion that there is some one 
aboard this ship who does not belong 
here ? ” 

“TI told him that I had not, but re- 
called the incident of the pantry a few 
nights before, and added that the sec- 
ond mate had told me that he had no- 
ticed a man sneaking across the quarter 
deck one night whom he had not recog- 
nized as one of the crew, but on investi- 
gatin’ and findin’ no one, he supposed 
he had been mistaken. This did not 
seem to ease him any, and after thinkin’ 
a moment he said again: 

“Well, Mr. Dunning, there is some 
one here, right enough, of whom we 
know nothin’. What he is doin’ and 
what his motive is I can’t say, but that 
it is for no good J am sure.’ 

“<Tf you think that,’ said I, ‘ why 
don’t you hunt him out and put him in 
irons?” 

“The old man was pretty badly 
worked up over the matter. I had 
never seen him so agitated before, and 
le answered hurriedly, ‘No, no, Mr. 
Dunning, we couldn’t do that. Wher- 
ever he is lurking, in the hold or for- 
‘ard, he would be in such a position that 
he could sce us from the dark of his 
hiding-place long before we could locate 
him, and as he must be armed, bein’ 
hent on mischief, we’d be at his mercy.’ 

“ ‘The captain had completely lost his 
nerve, and I admit that it was a pretty 
unpleasant situation—knowin’ there 
was some one on board who might 
pounce out on you unawares any time 
during the night. 

“ Whatever was in that note, which 
the captain never offered to show me, 
it told him something he wasn’t glad to 
hear, I am sure, for he didn’t dare go 
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below or turn in all that night, not 
known’ what might happen to him 
while he slept. 1 confess that in the 
darkness of the stormy night shuttin’ in 
on us I was a bit uneasy myself, and half 
expected to feel some one on my back 
every time I turned around. If it had 
been daylight it wouldn’t have been so 
bad. 

“ By and by, the old man went for- 
ward, and, after stopping a moment at 
the carpenter shop, continued on to the 
fore hatch, down which he climbed. We 
were busy shortenin’ sail just then, and 
I didn’t have time to any more than 
notice him and think to myself that his 
nerve had come back and he’d gone to 
hunt out our man. Presently he ap- 
peared again and came aft, where he 
spent the entire night pacin’ to and fro 
in front of the wheel and peerin? into 
each alleyway as he passed it as though 
he expected to see some one crouchin’ 
there. 

“Tt wasn’t long after this that we 
began to leak. I thought at the time it 
was kind of strange, for the gale didn’t 
amount to a great deal, though there 
was a head sea that she was a slammin’ 
into. Nothin’ else happened durin’ the 
night. | 

“We kept at the pumps pretty 
steady, and along about daybreak, the 
wind droppin’ a bit, the captain calls 
me aft and says that we’ll abandon the 
ship—that the water in her is makin’ 
her pretty heavy (which was true) and 
with all the iron stuff in the cargo he 
was afraid she’d go to the bottom in a 
hurry when she started. 

“So I called the crew together, 
though as yet it seemed hardly neces- 
sary to leave the ship, and we got the 
boats out with some difficulty, owin’ to 
the sea, threw some water and food 
aboard, and shoved off just as the gray 
of mornin’ made it light enough to see 
what we were doin’. 

“We had just pulled clear of the 
bark, and were perhaps a cable’s length 
off, when we were all startled off the 
thwarts by hearin’ a voice from out of 
the gloom come down the wind from 
the bark, sayin’ distinctly and clearly: 
‘ Your time’ll come vet, Jim Hall.’ 

“T looked at the captain (I was in his 
boat), and he seemed as one paralyzed, 
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all shrunken up in a heap in the stern, 
his face gray in the uncertain light. 

“TI thought at first it was one of our 
own men we had left aboard, and was 
for pushin’ back to get him, but on 
counting hastily I found we had them 
all, and at the first move we made to- 
ward returning the captain sprang up, 
sayin’, ‘It’s nothin’, I tell you. You 
are mad to go back. (rive way, men.’ 

“So we fell to at the oars again, and 
once more that cry came down the 
wind, and the men looked with awe- 
struck faces at the captain—not know- 
in’ what to make of it, but not darin’ or 
carin’ to go back in that sea. And soon 
the old bark was out of sight. 

“Two days later we were picked up 
and landed here, as you know.” 

We were all silent for some moments 
at the close of this narrative, lost in 
thought. Then I said to the mate: 

** And do you think there was a man 
there?” 

“ Lookin’ at it now, I don’t know as 
I do. At the time it was all so weird 
and unnatural that it was hard to tell 
what was real and what the outcome 
of our imagination aroused by the sus- 
picions of the night. At the end of a 
couple of days I couldn’t have fecalled 
the events of that day and night cor- 
rectly or in their order, so much were 
they confused in my mind—and, mind 
you, we had not laid eyes on any one. 

“The captain said we had better not 
speak of the matter,as there was nothin’ 
we could tell that would be believed, 
and it might get us into trouble. So 
I’ve kept silent about it until now.” 

“ Did you ever find out who Jim Hall 
was?” asked the detective. 

* No, the name meant nothin’ to me, 
though I thought at the time the cap- 
tain recognized it. Yet when I asked 
him the next day he said he had never 
heard any one called that.” 

“Can you remember just when the 
ship commenced to leak; was it before 
or after the captain went below? ” 

“T don’t just recall, but I think it 
was after the captain returned to the 
deck that we went at the pumps.” 

“We have reason to believe, Mr. 
Dunning,” went on the detective, “ that 
there was a man aboard of that vessel, 
though for what purpose we know not. 
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If the captain guessed who he was, he 
must have been in mortal fear of him, 
for it would have taken a powerful in- 
centive to have made the man abandon 
his ship in mid-ocean without a fight, 
taking the chances in the boats and per- 
haps facing a serious charge on making 
port, for we have proof that the ship 
was scuttled—whether by the captain 
himself or the other man we cannot 
tell.’ 

The mate whistled. 

“ T’ve always had my suspicions about 


that leak,” he said, “and perhaps it’s 


just as well for us that the vessel was 
but lightly insured, as I’ve heard was 
the case, or there might have been an 
investigation about our leaving her so 
suddenly.” 

“If we could but know what was 
written on that paper,” I suggested, “ it 
might throw some light on the matter. 
Do you know if the captain destroyed 
it?” 

“JT didn’t see him. He stuffed it into 
his coat pocket before the steward came 
in that night, and that’s the last I saw 
of it. Have you been through his 
room ? ” 

To the room the three of us went, 
looking carefully through the papers 
of the desk and the different drawers, 
but with no success. Then we turned to 
the clothes locker, where Captain Bar- 
shaw’s clothes still hung as he had left 
them—overcoats, shore clothes, and 
rough sea coats. 

As I turned over one of the latter 
there was an exclamation from the 
mate. . 

“ That’s it. That’s the coat the cap- 
tain wore that night. I remember now 
that he got wet on deck and came be- 
low some time during the night to 
change his coat and get his oilskins.” 

We went hastilv through the pockets 
and brought to light a crumpled bit of 
white paper—a leaf torn from some 
notebook. When we had read it we 
looked blankly from one to another. 

The inscription meant nothing to us, 
and merely read: 


Remember the Tropic Bird, Jim Hall, 
and April fourteenth. 


Tt was signed with the initials “ H. 
A.” 
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There was nothing very startling in 
that—nothing to make a man risk his 
life by sending a ship to the bottom and 
taking to the boats. The detective was 
deep in thought for a moment. 

‘“‘ Let’s see Miss Newcomb,” he finally 
said. “She may be able to recognize 
this writing and tell us something about 
these names. We'll be back later, Mr. 
Dunning, and you can wait here for us 
if you like.” 

We started at once, the mate accom- 
panying us to the deck. As we went 
along the alleyway to the ladder, he 
stopped short with an ejaculation of 
surprise, and, turning to me, said: 

“ What did you do with your quarter- 
boat?” 

“We never had it,” I answered. 
“Found the falls hanging over the 
side, and supposed you'd left the vessel 
in it.” / 

“No, we only used the for’ard ones 
and left this one in the skids. So that’s 
how our friend left? I was sure he 
hadn’t been taken off by a passin’ vessel, 
or they’d have fastened on to this prize ; 
and now we know he wasn’t picked up 
in this boat or the incident would have 
been reported. Poor devil! I guess he’s 
cashed in his checks.” 

“He may have passed near some 
land,” I suggested, “at some period of 
his drift in the bark, and tried to reach 
it in this boat. I’m afraid, though, that 
we'll have but sad tidings for Miss New- 
comb.” 

We were admitted by Miss Newcomb 
herself when we rang the bell. ‘That 
she was expecting good news from us 
was evident from the look on her face 
when she saw us, and it made my heart 
ache to think how quickly we were to 
disappoint her. 

The Pinkerton man began by saying 
that we had found the mate of the Har- 
binger, and learned from him that there 
had been a man aboard of her that voy- 
age whom we believed to have been her 
father, and who had not been saved 
with the rest of the crew, though we 
still hoped he had been able to save 
himself. 

Then, taking out the paper, he gave 
it to her and asked her if it was her 
father’s handwriting on it, and if so, if 
she could tell us what the words meant. 
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She became greatly agitated when 
she read the few lines, and her hands 
trembled visibly as she handed the 
note back. It was some moments before 
she answered slowly: 

“ Yes, that is father’s writing. The 
Tropic Bird was a vessel he once sailed 
on in the South Seas; 1 have heard him 
mention the name, though he never said 
much about it. 1 think the thought of 
her was distasteful to him. Jim Hall I 
never heard of.” 

She hesitated a moment, as if trying 
to think how she should go on. 

“The ‘H. A..—for I must be frank 
with you and tell you everything if I ex- 
pect you to help me any—stands for 
Henry Ashmore, my father’s name— 
by own true name. It is very hard for 
me to tell you what I now have to, but 
it is for the best, I suppose. 

‘“* Father got into some trouble in the 
South Seas; just what I never knew, 
though I have heard mother say that 

-he was not to blame for it. He was 
finally ”—her voice broke as she said it 
—“ sent to prison. I know almost noth- 
ing about it, for I was very little when 
it happened, and when he came back to 
us we never mentioned it. The dis- 
grace of it all just about broke mother’s 
heart, for they had only been married 
a few years, and the trouble we had to 
make ends meet while we were alone 
undermined her health. 

““T remember very well when father 
came back to us, and then we changed 
our name to Newcomb and came here 
to start life afresh. Father succeeded 
very well in business, but mother was 
delicate and died soon afterwards. That 
made father very bitter for a time, but 
after a while he seemed to get over it 
somewhat and was devoted to me. 

“We were very happy together, and 
I know something dreadful has hap- 
pened to him now. I am sure some of 
those that he was mixed up with in the 
South Seas came back to make more 
trouble for him. Can you not give me 
some hope?” she asked, looking from 
one to the other of us with eager eyes 
that could hardly keep back the tears. 

We told her what we had found about 
the missing boat and of our hope that 
he might have saved himself in it, 
though there was but little comfort for 
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her in the thought, I could see. The 
detective then said to her: 

“What you have told us has helped 
me greatly, and with what I have pre- 
viously found out will, I think, put us on 
the right track toward finding how your 
father happened to be aboard of the 
Harbinger. You have told me that he 
left here as usual on the morning of 
his disappearance to go to his office. 
I have looked up the office clerk your 
father had, who told me that he arrived 
at the usual hour, showing that he went 
directly there. He started immediately, 
as was his custom, to go through his 
mail, which had been sorted and placed 
on his desk, and the clerk noticed noth- 
ing more until he heard an exclamation 
of mingled surprise and anger from 
him. 

“Turning, he saw Mr. Newcomb in- 
“tent on a letter he held in his hand, his 
face flushed and his eyes snapping with 
emotion. When he had finished read- 
ing it he glanced hastily at his watch, 
turned to a marine register of the ves- 
sels then in port, and told the clerk to 
get him a cab immediately. When it 
came he entered it, after closing his 
desk, and was driven rapidly away, the 
clerk bemg unable to catch the address 
that was given to the driver. That was 
the last seen of him. 

“ Now, the clerk told me that he had 
noticed in the mail that morning a 
_ letter from Australia, the stamp and 
postmark having caught his eye, as let- 
ters from that country were infrequent 
in the office. I think there is no doubt 
from what you now tell me that this 
letter was the cause of Mr. Newcomb’s 
departure, and if we could but find it 
it would tell us what we have been 
looking for so long. Do you know where 
your father’s desk is now?” 

“Yes, it is here. I had it brought 
home when the office was closed. It 
has never been opened, as I have not 
yet had the heart to go through all of 
his papers.” 

She took us to the desk, which we 
had to break open before we could be- 
gin our search. We had hoped to find 
the letter lying opened with the rest 
of the mail Mr. Newcomb received that 
last morning, but were disappointed, 
and a careful search failed to reveal it. 
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When we had finished, there being 
nothing more we could do at the time, 
we bade Miss Newcomb good-by and, 
disappointedly, went back through the 
night to the Harbinger. 

We found Mr. Dunning pacing up 
and down the cabin, his hands behind 
him, lost in thought. 

“TIT was just reflecting,” -said he in 
answer to our questioning looks, “‘ what 
a mighty strong incentive that man 
Newcomb must have had to have given 
up all he did to stow away in the old 
bark. Captain Barshaw must have had 
good and sufficient reason for aban- 
donin’ his ship, but it seems to me this 
man must have had stronger ones to 
make him take the chances he did—pro- 
vided he went voluntarily, which seems 
likely.” 

We concurred in his opinion, and my | 
Pinkerton friend, speaking for almost 
the first time since we left Miss New- 
comb, observed: 

“ You are right, and I have been try- 
ing to work out our problem on just 
that basis. .I think now that I have 
pretty nearly made out a case, and can 
trace the motives for Mr. Newcomb’s 
actions. Of course there must neces- 
sarily be more or less conjecture in an 
affair of this kind, and we can never 
know positively that our conclusions are 
correct, not being able to lay.our hands 
on Mr. Newcomb or Captain Barshaw. 

“TI was disappointed in not finding 
the letter Mr. Newcomb received that 
last morning, for it would have told us 
why his departure had been so sudden. 
I found something else that helped me 
out, though, which is this old newspaper 
clipping I came across tucked away 
among some letters in the desk. I 
didn’t say anything about it before, as | 
could only glance over it at the house, 
and had no time to think out its full 
bearing on the case.’ 

He unfolded the clipping and laid it 
out on the table, under the cabin lamp. 
and, looking over his shoulders, we read 
the following, from a Sydney, Austra- 
lia, newspaper, dated some fifteen years 
before: 


April 14. There were brought up to- 
day before the magistrate of the Circuit 
Court at this place, to have sentence pro- 
nounced upon them, three men who have 
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lately been convicted of piracy on the 
high seas in connection with the seizure 
of a small trading schooner among the 
Caroline Islands. They are the owners, 
officers, and part of the crew of the brig 
Tropic Bird, and, while convicted on the 
one count above mentioned, are supposed 
to have been concerned in the recent 
disappearance of several Sydney tra- 
ding vessels and their cargoes. 

There was a large crowd in court eager 
to get a sight of the prisoners, as the case 
has attracted widespread interest. The 
three men convicted were particularly 
bitter—taking no pains to hide their re- 
sentment—against a fourth member of 
the gang, one James Hall, who turned 
Queen’s evidence, and without whose tes- 
timony it is thought it would have been 
impossible to have reached a conviction. 

Two of the men were sentenced to fif- 
teen years’ penal servitude each, and the 
other, Henry Ashmore, to ten years; it 
being shown in extenuation of the last 
named that he was not one of the leaders 
of the crowd, but was drawn into their 
plans by force of circumstance, his pre- 
vious record having been good. 


That was all there was that had any 


bearing on the matter in which we were 


so interested, but to us, having before 
us as we did the strange happenings 
which had lately taken place on the 
Harbinger, it told a great deal. With 
this statement, and what Miss New- 
comb had already told us, we could 
make out a fairly clear conception of 
the case, and one that seemed plausible. 


For what was more likely than that . 


the three convicted men had formed a 
compact. among themselves that the 
first one to find this James Hall should 
seek redress for his treachery to his 
companions? And Ashmore, being the 
first to be freed, had gone back to his 
family, turned over a new leaf in his 
life, and prospered. 

At the end of another five years, 
which would have brought the date to 
within a short time of the events of 
which we had knowledge, the other 
men, gaining liberty, learn that this 
same Hall ig master of a ship, and is 
sailing under the name of Barshaw. 
Locating his ship in New York, they 
write to their old comrade, Ashmore, 
giving him the information. And he, 
being especially resentful on account of 
the death of his wife, had acted at once. 
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We had all arrived at this conclusion 
at about the same time, I think, when 
the detective turned suddenly to Mr. 
Dunning with “ What hour did you say 


‘you sailed that morning you got 


away?” 

“ About ten o’clock, I should say. 
Crew was aboard a little before that, 
and the tug took a line about that 
hour.” 

“ That would just make it. Mr. New- 
comb got that letter about nine-thirty 
of the day you sailed, looked up the lo- 
cation of the ship, and would just about 
have had time to drive to the pier if he 
hurried a bit. Probably arrived just as 
the ship was pulling out, recognized 
Barshaw, and not having time to do 
anything then, and fearing lest his man 
should give him the slip, stowed himself 
aboard in the anger of the moment, 
trusting to get at-sea the chance he 
wanted. “ 

“ When they got away he could not 

resist the temptation of letting his 
enemy feel his presence and the unseen 
danger before revealing himself, which 
accounts for the note to the captain 
recalling April fourteenth, the date 
sentence was imposed upon them. The 
result we have seen, and the captain, 
losing his nerve completely, and not 
knowing at what minute of the day or 
night his unseen enemy might take his 
life, had scuttled the ship as an excuse 
for abandoning her.” 
It seemed plausible enough, and we 
went on with our speculating as to what 
had taken place with Mr. Newcomb at 
the unexpected turn of affairs. 

On being left alone on the bark, he 


had set to work to find and stop the 


leak, and being assured that she would 
stay afloat, he had probably settled 
down to wait for some vessel to take 
him off, or pick up the ship. This fail- 
ing, he had likely enough remained 
aboard for the better part of the year 
—steering the ship during her long 
drift as well as he could and living on 
her stores. ° 

“Growing discouraged in time with 
no help coming, he may have taken to 
the sole remaining boat in the hope of 
reaching some land, or perhaps (and 
which is most likely) the ship at one 
time drifted near or in sight of the 
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Windward Islands, and he had tried to 
reach one of them in the boat. But if 
he succeeded in either attempt it 
seemed that we should surely have 
heard of him before this. 

Here all our speculation ended. We 
could go no further. 

I did not have the heart to see Miss 
Newcomb again with this story, but left 
to my friend the detective the task of 
telling her as much or as little of our 


surmises a8 he saw fit, and of the slim 


hope that we could hold out of her ever 
seeing her father again. 
¥ * * * 

I saw no more of any one connected 
with this strange affair for some time, 
and our salvage claims having been sat- 
isfactory adjusted shortly after this, it 
passed, in a measure, out of my mind. 

Not that I did not think of the thing 
often, but having arrived at a passable 
solution of the mystery, and making up 
my mind that we should never know 
anything more about it, it had not the 
all-pervading place in my thoughts that 
it once occupied. I put it down as one of 
those unfathomable mysteries of the 
‘sea which sailormen so often come 
across. 

It may have been a year after this 
that on going ashore one night I was 
met by my friend the detective, whom, 
in spite of the time that had elapsed, I 
recognized at once. 

After greeting me he asked if I 
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out in getting him back to town on the 
tug. . 

“ We have no case against him in the 
Newcomb matter, of course, but if he 
is Captain Barshaw, he would be want- 
ed for the attempted sinking of his 
ship, on which charge I can get a war- 
rant, and he might then throw some 
light, unconsciously, on the other mat- 
ter.” 

So at daylight the next morning we 
were rowed out to the vessel where she 
swung at her taut cable in the rattling 
tideway, and were none too soon, as 
the tug was already alongside and a 
motley crew were climbing over the 
ship’s rail and stowing ‘their clothes 
bags away in the grimy forecastle. 

The mate was busy checking off the 
men with the shipping master, and 
when that official had departed, the 
crew were turned to at the windlass. 
Soon the capstan was going merrily 
around to the shuffle of many feet, the 
words of the chanty “Up and Down” 
drifted aft on the fre§h morning air, 
while almost before we knew it we were 


_In tow of the tug and headed for the 


Narrows. 

The mate was a large, well-built man, 
though with rather a weak face, and 
had a rough way of going at the crew 
that I thought was likely to make 
trouble before the veyage was over. My 
friend the Pinkerton man, watching to 
get a word with him, had only time to 


thought, as a favor to him, I could take ask him casually as he paused on the 


a certain ship then in port to sea the 
next day. It was not my turn to go out, 
but I told him that perhaps I could ar- 
range it, and asked him why he wanted 
me to do so. 

“You remember the Harbinger af- 
fair?” he answered. “ Well, quite un- 
expectedly I have run across a man I 
take to be Captain Barshaw of that ship 
—the man Hall of the case. He is at 
present a mate of this vessel I speak of. 
I am not positive as yet of my identifi- 
cation, and as the ship is anchored in 
the stream, ready to sail, my only 
chance is to act as soon as possible. 

“In case she gets started for sea be- 
fore I can make sure of my man being 
the one I want, I should like to have 
some one aboard with me who knows 
the case, and could, perhaps, help me 
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quarter deck a moment if he had not 
once sailed in the bark Harbinger; and 
though we both thought he started 
slightly at the name, he answered 
quietly that he had never heard of the 
vessel, and was gone before we could 
ask more. 

Now, among the crew, as they lined 
up to answer to their names on the 
shipping papers a short time before, I 
had noticed especially a man who 
seemed to watch the mate very intently, 
never taking his eyes from him, and 
apparently sizing him up—as we say at 
sea. 

It was but a trifling matter, and I 
thought no more about it until after 
what followed had taken place. 

Just after we had passed the Hos- 
pital Islands I was standing at the 
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break of the quarter deck, trying to 
pick up the Southwest Spit buoy. My 
friend was at my side, waiting for an 
opportunity to say something more to 
the mate, who, with the crew, was busy 
on the forecastle head, catting the an- 
chor. The second mate was below in 
the chain locker at the time. 

Suddenly we were aware of a row for- 
ward, for we heard loud voices, a com- 
mand roughly given, and an angry re- 
tort, and looked up just in time to see 
the mate aim a blow at the sailor on 
whom I had lately had my attention 
fixed. 

It was a mighty blow, but the man 
dodged it quickly, and, like a tiger, 
sprang upon the mate, catching him by 
the throat with his two hands, and 
hanging on like death itself, while 
drifting aft on the breeze we distinctly 
heard the words: “ My chance has come 
at last, Jim Hall.” 

The mate was a powerful man and 
fought hard to free himself as the two 
men swayed back and forth and strug- 
gled all over the forecastle head, each 
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trying his utmost to keep his feet and 
straining every nerve to overcome the 
other, while the rest of the crew looked 
on without a move; for the mate was 
extremely unpopular, and they were 
glad on general principles to see him 
meet his match. 

My friend had started forward on the 
run to separate the writhing men as 
soon as he saw what was happening, 
but before he could reach them, the 
sailor had gradually forced his man 
backwards, the grip on his neck having 
weakened him, and just as the detective 
was climbing the ladder to the small 
deck the mate’s foot tripped in a ring- 
bolt close to the low rail, causing him 
to stumble. 

In his effort to regain his balance, 
the two bodies swayed to and fro for 
a moment; then the mate fell back- 
ward overboard, still clutching the sail- 
or tightly in his grip. With a mighty 
splash the two sank into the sea, which 
had so long concealed their movements 
and hidden from the world their mo- 
tives and their passions. 
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WHEN Marjory danced the minuet, 

My heart was the waxen floor; 
Her hair gleamed gold in its silken net, 
Her gown was the hue of the violet, 

Dew dimmed with the pearls she wore. 


When Marjory danced the minuet, 
The candles twinkled and gleamed, 
For she was the queen, the courtier’s pet ; 
And when in the maze of the dance we met 
I{ow sweet was the dream I dreamed! 


When Marjory danced the minuet, 
The music it pulsed and throbbed 
And thrilled the soul with a swect regret; 
Impassioned the heart, while the eyes were wet, 
As it sobbed and laughed and sobbed. 


Since Marjory danced the minuet, 
How wondrous the world has grown! 
For my life holds hidden its memory vet 
Of the night my heart can never forget 

When it came into its own! 
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NO LAUGHING MATTER. 


BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


Being the extraordinary adventure of Abimelech Pim when he went South on an odd mission. 


N ATURALLY, I do not sign my 

name that way; it is bad enough 
to write “A. Pim” without dragging 
out the full length of a top-heavy cog- 
nomen given me by a godfather with 
more piety than good sense. 

Aside from the name itself, however, 
we Pims have little of which to be 
ashamed, and that is more than many 
people can say who possess names run- 
ning into three and four syllables. 

The family entered America by way 
of the New Orleans gate; but only one 
branch remained in the South. That 
branch was supposed to be wealthy. 

It sprang from a second cousin of my 
grandfather, a Colonel Joshua Pim. So 
runneth the legend. 

But all the Pims whom I had ever 
met were poor enough. True, Cousin 
Tom made some pretenses at gentility ; 
but—whisper it—Cousin Tom came as 
near being the black sheep as a real Pim 
could. 

He really seemed to me to live by 
his wits. His address was an up-town 
hotel, but I am sure he never ate there 
unless he was invited, and his frock 
coat was often shabby and his boots 
broken. 

I really feared, at times, to have him 
call at my lodgings, for I always made it 
a point to reside in a most respectable 
house and in an eminently proper 
neighborhood. 

“You are becoming a confounded 
prig, Abimelech,” Cousin Tom once de- 
clared, when I objected to his coming 
into the office when there was the odor 
of wine upon his breath. “ Am I not 
your cousin? ” 

“You are—once removed,” I admit- 
ted. 

“ And you act as though you wished 
I was entirely removed,” grumbled 
Cousin Tom. 

““ Heaven forbid,” I said. 

I did not think Cousin Tom was in a 
proper spiritual state to meet his end. 
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“Huh!” he growled again. “ You 
sicken me, Abimelech. I had news to 
tell you, but you may find it out for 
yourself now. To think of taking a man 
up for drinking half a bottle of wine 
with his lunch on such an occasion. 
You would have done the same,” and 
with this enigmatical remark he de- 
parted. 

I thought once or twice of his words 
—the oddity of them—and wondered 
what the news he hinted at might be. 

But I really paid very little attention 
to Cousin Tom or his doings. I had my 
own acquaintances, and my own inter- 
ests, and since mother died I had been 
quite separated from the rest of the 
family. 

‘It was but a day or two after Cousin 
Tom’s call at the office that I passed 
him on the street, walking with another 
man who was a total-stranger to me, 
but whose dress and bearing proclaimed 
him one of Tom’s wealthy acquaint- 
ances. 

Ifow it was Tom always managed to 
associate with such people I could never 
see. Now, a steady, hard working clerk 
who dressed within his means and lived 
respectably would never attract a sec- 
ond glance from such people. 

I passed along with a scant bow to 
Cousin Tom; but I saw him speak 
quickly to his companion, and the latter 
favored me with a long stare. 

In fact, when I turned the corner, 
the gentleman—he was dark, not far 
from sixty, and his gray mustache and 
imperial added a distinguished mark 
to his featurcs—was still looking after 
me. Certainly, Cousin Tom’s friends 
were not my friends. 

A few days later, however, something 
occurred which most effectually drove 
the thought of Cousin Tom, and Cousin 
Tom’s doings and his friends, out of 
my mind. | 

In fact, although he and I were the 
only two members of the family living 
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in the city, we were not very companion- 
able, and it often happened that we did 
not see each other for months at a 
stretch. 

The “something” in question was a 
most astounding happening—an utterly 
surprising and most inexplicable occur- 
rence. 

I received a letter at the office by 
mail, the postmark on which was so 
blurred that it was unreadable; and 
when I opened the scaled envelope 
there was not a scrap of writing in it, 
but folded carefully in a heavy sheet 
of linen note-paper lay a bank-note for 
a thousand dollars! 

Think of it, and try to imagine my 
feelings! 

The address was plain, but in a hand- 
writing I had never seen before, I was 
confident. It seemed clear that the 
bank-note had been intended for me, 
but the donor, and the intention of the 
donation, it was impossible for me to 
imagine. 

Nobody owed me such a sum of 
_money. I had never had a quarter part 
of it im my possession at one time in all 
my life. 

The Pims, as I have said, were always 
in very moderate financial circum- 
stances—at least, our branch of the 
family. I had never really seen a thou- 
sand dollar bill before. 

I could scarcely do my work properly 
that day because of this wonderful hap- 
pening. A dozen times I thought of ta- 
king one of my fellow-workers—even 
one of the firm itself—into my confi- 
dence. 

Yet I shrank from telling my private 
affairs to anybody; I had always been 
chary of making confidences. 

Besides, when I came to go home at 
night, I could not find the envelope in 
which the bank-note had arrived. In 
some moment of forgetfulness I had 
thrown away the single clue I had to 
the identity of the donor, and the boy 
had emptied the wastebasket. 

I had the bank-note; but the en- 
vclope and the paper were gone. 

I went home in the car with my hand 
hard and fast on my wallet. The longer 
T had that note in my possession, the 
more its responsibility weighed upon 
me. 
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A thousand dollars was not a sum to 
be kept in one’s pocket. Some men 
might carelessly carry a roll of them; 
but not A. Pim. 

And the query of what I should do 
with it worried me awake a dozen times 
during the night. 

At first I could not imagine it to be 
mine; but after I sat in my room and 
looked at it all the evening long, I . 
could not imagine its belonging to any- 
body else! If it was not exactly a for- 
tune, it was certainly the basis of a 
very comfortable competence, if used 
rightly. 

But there came the question of using 
the thing to advantage. And the more 
I thought on the subject the more it 
puzzled me. 

What should I do with it—how turn 
it to good account? 

For, did you ever think what a poor 
man—a man in moderate, not to say 
straightened circumstances—could do 
with a thousand dollar bank-note? A 
clerk, for instance, at eighteen per 
week, who spent ten of that for decent 
board and lodging and had to dress and 
live on the other eight? 

What do you suppose would be done 
to him if he presented such a note at 
the cashier’s window of a bank and 
asked for change? 

And I was known at no bank in the 
city. I had never had a bank account, 
nor had I even been inside the doors of 
the institution patronized by the firm 
for which I worked. 

A thousand dollars was common 
enough to me—in figures on the ledger; 
but an actual, bona fide, thousand dol- 
lar bank-note I began to fear would be 
an elephant on my hands. 

Besides, there was a feeling in. my in- 
most soul that the bank-note did not 
really belong to me. I could imagine no 
reason for such a gift, nor call to mind 
any person among my acquaintances 
who would make it. 

To connect the matterwith those sup- 
posedly rich Pims in the South was out 
of the question. Two generations of 
Pims had lived and died here in the 
North without communicating with 
that lost branch of the family, and a 
great war had been fought by the two 
sections of the country, probably ut- 
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terly dividing the Southern and North- 
ern Pims. 

I had never performed a gallant or 
courageous act that would have merited 
a present from some eccentric, but 
wealthy, old gentleman or lady. That 
sort of thing may be pleasant to-read 
about; but it never happens to eighteen 
dollar a week clerks. 

I really was afraid, when I thought 
the matter all over, to confide the mys- 
terious matter of my strange fortune to 
anybody. 

I dared not go to the bank with the 
note. I had a very distinct vision of 
what would follow if I did. Wonder and 
suspicion on the part of the bank peo- 
ple, appearance of the police, examina- 
tion in station-house, held as suspicious 
character, arraignment before judge, 
general disbelief of my story, and, if 
not finally punished for having the 
money in my possession, it would prob- 
ably be advertised and I might lose it 
anyway. | 

I had no idea of my legal status in 
such a case, and publicity would cost 
me more than I could afford. I decided 
to put the bank-note away and wait 
until I could think of some safe way of 
disposing of it. 

But my mind was not on my work, 
and I fell under the displeasure of the 
bookkeeper more than once. My mind 
was ever engaged in wondering about 
the strange fortune which had come to 
me, or in imagining how I should ulti-. 
mately spend it. 

A Pim with a thousand dollars at his 
disposal! It was preposterous. I did 
not believe it had ever occurred before. 
At least, I felt very sure that no onc of 
the Northern branch had been so fa- 
vored. - 

And I knew no one of the name— 
unless it was Cousin Tom—who would 
really have been able to do the situation 
justice. | 

But Tom Pim was the last person I 
considered worthy of my confidence in 
this emergency. He would have been 
profligate with the money; I intended 
that it should be the foundation of my 
fortune—of the Pim Fortune, perhaps, 
as it might be mentioned by future gen- 
erations of the family. 


The responsibility of posterity 
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weighed very heavily upon me at this 
time. 

Yet, while the thousand dollar bill re- 
mained intact, hidden under the carpet 
in my room at the boarding-house, the 
fortune would not be built very fast. 
Besides, the possibility of loss by fire, 
flood, or burglars came near to driving 
me into a decline. 

Something must be done. I arrived 
at this conclusion perhaps a month 
after my reccipt of the thousand dollar 
note. I could not go on in this way in- 
definitely, for not only the bookkeeper, 
but my employers, were noticing my ex- 
treme nervousness, and my many mis- 
takes. 

Finally I applied for a vacation; it 
was allowed me and I at once put into 
effect a plan which had been the slow 
growth of these weeks of thought and 
worry. 

Since falling heir so strangely to that 
bank-note, I had dropped all my ac- 
quaintances, had kept completely to 
myself, and had spent practically noth- 
ing but the money needed for my living 
expenses. I had never been a man to 
spend right up to my income, anyway, 
so Il had at this time considerable money 
saved up beside the thousand dollar 
note. . 

And this was my idea: I would go to 

some other city, to some place where [ 
was quite unknown, and there—well, 
Cousin Tom, I presume, would have said 
in his characteristic way: “make a 
bluff.” 
’ I knew a man in the ticket brokerage 
business, and I had about a hundred dol- 
lars; that ought to take me some dis- 
tance from home, put me up at a first- 
class hotel, and allow of my “ flashing ” 
the thousand dollar bill (another of 
Tom’s expressions), and exchanging it 
for smaller currency without embar- 
rassing questions. 

Of course I had to take the best my 
friend had in the way of a ticket, as I 
wished to get as far away from home 
as possible for a small sum of money. 
When he offered me, among others, a 
second-class fare to New Orleans at a 
ridiculously low price because it was an 
excursion ticket with the time limit al- 
most expired, I snapped it up. 

Nothing, really, could have suited me 
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better. There scemed something like 
Tate in it. 

We Pins had all coine in through the 
New Orleans gate, and, as I have be- 
fore stated, it was the wealthy branch of 
the family that had remained South. I 
might run across some of them—of 
course after I had exchanged that thou- 
sand dollar note for bills of smaller de- 
nomination. 

I landed in the Crescent City after a 
most uncomfortable journey in the day 
coach, but, having made inquiries, took 
lodgings at a first-class family hotel. I 
had traveled in my business suit; but 
when i appeared in the corridors of the 
hotel and on the streets of this strange 
town, I was arrayed in what I had been 
assured by a New York tailor were very 
proper garments for a gentleman to 
wear. | 

And I must say it who shouldn’t, 
I looked very well indeed, although 
the price of the garments and the cost 
of my ticket had nearly finished my 

* roll.” | 

All excepting the thousand dollar 
bill. That I carried in the center of 
my roll of very. modestly numbered 
bank-notes, and after getting settled in 
my room, taking a bath, and being 
generally freshened up after my jour- 
ney, I found that my small bills were 
disappearing and that I could not peel 
many more off that roll without reach- 
ing hard pan—and the big one. 

But I had dinner and got-through the 
evening very nicely without having to 
resort to it. Then I,made inquiries of 
the hotel clerk, learning at what bank 
in the neighborhood I could be accom- 
modated, although I did not explain to 
him the denomination of the “large 
bill ” I wished exchanged ‘in the morn- 
ing. 

I was laying my plans in what I con- 
sidered a very foxy manner. If the 
bank people asked for reference, I 
would give the name of the hotel, and 
the clerk would of course remember our 
conversation. 

But in the morning I was in no state 
of mind to attend to the exchanging of 
the note for smaller bills. 

T awoke about daylight with a raging 
toothache. It brought me up standing 
out of a sound sleep, and there is 
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nothing that so quickly puts me out of 
business as a toothache. 

I could not eat; I could only walk the 
floor and groan. At last, when simple 
remedies brought me from the drug- 
store by the bell-boy failed to relieve, I - 
started out in a desperate mood to find 
a dentist. 

That tooth had plagued me before. 
It could not be filled with success, and 
out it must come. 

I have read somewhere that a man 
who would lead a forlorn hope in time 
of battle will tremble at a dentist’s 
sign. As for myself, when I reach the 
door of the dental surgeon, the tooth- 
ache always departs. 

But in this case I knew it would re- 
turn and that the tooth had just got to 
come out, and that’s all there was about 
it! 

Being a stranger, I naturally walked 
into the first dentist’s shop I saw. I 
knew nothing of the town and less 
about the reputation of its professional | 
men. | 

The office did not strike me as being 
either very large, or well furnished. 
The haircloth furniture was of the 
vintage of 1850 or thereabout, and 
the operating chair needed upholstering 
badly. | : 

But a man with a toothache is not 
particular. J asked no questions, but 
plumped into the chair, told the doctor 
what I wanted, and leaned back to be 
treated. 

But when I saw him come at me with 
a pair of forceps that looked as big as 
nail-pullers, I yelled. 

“ Huh!” he grunted, I thought with 
some disgust; “ you want to take some- 
thing? ” 

“Y’ve always been in the habit of 
having the gums treated first,” I mur- 
mured. 

“ Well, sir, I don’t take much stock 
in these new-fangled notions,” said he. 
“ But I can give you gas if you want to 
take it.” 

I thought I could take anything 
rather than endure the pain of having 
the tooth extracted while I was con- 
scious, and he quickly fitted the cone 
over my face. 

I forgot at the moment that my own 
dentist had always refused to give me 
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gas, fearing the effect it might have 
upon me. And I understood why he had 
refused me when I recovered from this 
experience. 

I was no longer in the dentist’s chair. 
I was not in his office at all. At first I 
was unable to determine where [ really 
was. 

Then slowly it dawned upon me that 
this was my room at the hotel, and that 
I was in bed. Day was just breaking; I 
could see that, for my curtains were not 
drawn. 

Suddenly I leaped up. How was this? 
How did I come here? What had hap- 
pened since I sat in that dentist’s chair 
and he gave me gas? Or was all that— 
the toothache, the incident of the 
dentist, and all—a dream? 

It seemed impossible to me that I 
could have lost track of nearly twenty- 
four hours. 

My tooth did not ache now. But 
there was a slight soreness in that lo- 
eality, and I thrust an investigating 
finger into my mouth. The tooth was 
gone! 

Then I certainly had not dreamed 
that part of the strange occurrence. 
But what had happened since I went to 
sleep in the dentist’s chair? I remem- 
bered now the warning of my dentist at 
home. 

“Your system will not stand gas 
without ill effects,” he had emphatically 
declared. 

And evidently he was right! 

I could not think of a thing that had 
happened during the past twenty hours 
or 60. 

‘Suddenly that nightmare of a bank- 
note crossed my mind. What had be- 
come of it? What might I not have 
done with it during this time of uncon- 
sciousness ? 

I hurried to my clothing, ;which was 
hung as neatly as usual in the press. 
With eager fingers I prodded the vest 
pocket where I had been carrying my 
bills. ‘To my consternation, there was 
not a dollar there! 

Seared is really no name for my feel- 
ings then. Here I was in a strange city, 
without friends or credit. If I had heen 
robbed 

Meanwhile I searched pocket after 
pocket. Vest and coat revealed nothing, 
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and I tossed them aside with a feeling 
of despair. 

Seizing my trousers, I thrust a des- 
perate hand into the left pocket. There 
was a handful of silver there. But when 
I tried to get into the right side pocket 
I stopped with a shout. 

There was something there all right. 
I got hold of it and finally tugged it 
out. Actually there was a roll of bills 
big enough to choke a dog! That is— 
er—I fear, another expression of my 
cousin Tom’s. 

I sat down in my shirt as I was and 
counted the bank-notes. Somehow I 
had changed that thousand dollar note, 
for here was nearly a thousand in small 
bills. 

Wandering about as I must have the 
day before, I had succeeded in chang- 
ing the bill and in reaching my room 
with most of the sum intact. It was a 
wonder—a miracle! 

But the fact that so many hours of 
the previous day and night were com- 
pletely lost to my memory worricd me. 
What had I done and where had I been 
during the time? 

I dressed slowly, turning this prob- 
lem over and over in my mind, trying to 
remember how I had passed the pre- 
vious day. 

In searching my pockets for the 
money I had thrown everything out. I 
noticed now several cards which I was 
sure had not been in them when I cane 
down to New Orleans. 

Seizing these, I found they were four 
visiting cards, and to my astonishment 
the names upon all were totally un- 
known to me. 

All were engraved in the most ap- 
proved style; one even had a crest, al- 
though the name upon that card was 
merely “ M. Pierre de Lorrinne,” while 
one of the others bore the imprint: 
“Count Imri St. D. Wardour.” 

I sat down again, gasping. What sort 
of people had "T fallen in with during 
the aberration of mind which had ap- 
parently followed the taking of the 
laughing-gas? 

T cudgcled my brains to remeimber 
all I had ever heard of the effect gas 
had upon some people of peculiarly 
nervous temperament. I belicve it was . 
my old dentist in the North who had 
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assured me that it sometimes made the 
boldest people very timid, and that its 
effect upon those of a quiet, retiring 
nature was just the opposite. 

Certainly I had never been a forward 
body—nobody less so. But I must have 
pushed myself into some rather aristo- 
cratic society during my peregrinations 
the day before. 

And how had I come to meet all 
these Frenchmen (the names upon the 
other two cards were also French), and 
why had they given me their cards? My 
brain was in a whirl. 

In examining the cards again I found 
_penciled upon the count’s these words: 
‘‘ My friend will call upon you at ten in 
the morning.” 


‘This simply mystified me the more. 


I looked at my watch. It had stopped, 
and the erystal was broken. I called to 
a passing bell-boy and learned that it 
was now half after eight. 

“Tf I am going to be visited at ten I 
must dress,” I thought, and continued 
my toilet in haste. 

Then it was I learned that my trous- 
ers were not in proper condition to put 
on. They were torn and muddied below 
the knees. Something, certainly, had 
happened to me which it would be much 
to my comfort to understand. 

I had got into some sort of trouble. 
And with these Frenchmen? I knew 
there were plenty of that nationality in 
New Orleans—and of Creoles not a 
few; all hot-tempered folk much given, 
I had heard, to considering themselves 
insulted on the slightest pretext. 

Goodness knows what I had done the 
day before while under the effects of 
the laughing gas! 

Could it be possible that I had in- 
sulted any, or all, of these men? For 
what other reason had they given me 
their cards? And here one had even 
appointed an hour on which to send 
“his friend ” to see me. 

The language savored greatly of 
“the code,” as I had read about it. 
Could it be that I was “up against ” 
(another of Cousin Tom’s reprehensible 
expressions) four duels with a quartet 
of fire-eating Southerners, of whom I 
had not the slightest remembrance? 

A rap at the door made me jump. 
Was one of them—or one of their 
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“ friends ”—already arrived to arrange 
a meeting? 

I had half a mind not to reply, and 
glanced at the window for a hoped-for 
fire-escape. But the house was not pro- 
vided with such accommodations—at 
least, not on my side. 

A second imperative rap brought me 
tremblingly to the door. I opened it a 
very little way. 

“ Package from the tailor, Mr. Pim,” 
said the bell-boy’s voice, and I took it in 
with a sigh of relief. 

The package contained a pair of new 
trousers—and the bill. The latter for 
twelve dollars! 

“TI must have been out of my head 
yesterday to have ordered a pair of 
twelve dollar trousers,” I groaned. 

But I put them on, as there seemed 
nothing else to do, considering the state 
of those I had been wearing. 

When fully dressed I sent down for 
coffee. I really couldn’t think of go- 
ing to the dining-room myself, feeling 
as I did. 

I sat with those four cards on the 
stand beside my coffee cup and plate of 
rolls, and endeavored to study the thing 
out. 

Finally, divided between a desire to 
run away and a wish to see the matter 
through and learn what the cards 
meant, I was again startled by the bell- 
boy’s rap. 

Would I see the Count Wardour’s 
friend ?—and the boy handed me the 
card of a fifth Frenchman, with awe in 
his tone and manner. 

Evidently my stock had gone up a 
hundred per cent at that hotel, despite 
the brevity of my signature on the 
register. 

I nodded dumbly, and sat in alternate 
chill and fever till the stranger made his 
appearance. 

He was just my idea of what a fire- 
eating go-between, conducting an affair 
of honor, should be, and a second glance 
at his card assured me that he was a 
colonel. 

A military man, and, of course, used 
to such affairs. JI stood up when he 
entered, and we eyed each other. 

“You are Monsieur Pim?” he asked 
harshly. 

I admitted 


it despairingly. My 
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throat was dry; my tongue felt alto- 
gether too large for my mouth, al- 
though the latter had never been con- 
sidered small. 

‘I have the honor to act.for my 
friend, Count Imri,” he said, with a 
sweeping bow. Then he looked around 
questioningly. “ You are alone, sir?” 

Mercy, did the man think of attack- 
ing me right here? 

“I—I am alone just at present,” I 
stammered. 

“T understand that you have no 
friends here in New Orleans? ” 

“He expects me to refer him to 
somebody who will act as my second,” I 
thought miserably. “ What shall I 
do?” 

But the old fellow went on without 
waiting for me to answer. 

“It is a very unfortunate matter,” he 
said, lowering his voice and becoming 
somewhat confidential in his manner. 

I could not tell whether he meant 
that the impending duel was unfortu- 
nate, or that it was unfortunate I had 
no friends here. 

“‘ Now, sir—ahem! M. Pim—do you 
not think it would be best to settle the 
difficulty quickly?” 

I shivered still more. I tried to as- 
sure the colonel that I was not in haste 
—no one could be less so. If the count 
was willing to wait a year—even ten 
years—I would have been only too de- 
lighted. 

He seemed in frightful haste, how- 
ever—the colonel, I mean. I never saw 
quite so savage an old fellow. 

“M. Pim,” he exclaimed decidedly, 
“take an old man’s advice. Do not 
carry this matter farther. Settle it 
now. If we fight you ” 

The way he used that word set me 
trembling again. 

“J—I don’t want to fight,” I burst 
out at last. 

“There, sir, that is what I expect- 
ed!” he exclaimed, and I thought he 
looked relieved. “Then we can easily 
adjust the matter. Will you state what 
you think is the fair thing? ” 

I was amazed. Would this fire-eater, 
and his principal, accept an apology? I 
was about to break out into a voluble 
explanation when the old: fellow con- 
tinued. 
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“ What do you say to a thousand dol- 
lars, sir?” he asked. 

I was confounded. 

“A thousand dollars! ” I murmured. 

That was more money than I now 
had in my possession. At that moment 
it seemed a very high price, even to save 
my life. 

“That is a very fair offer on the 
count’s part,” said the old gentleman 
sternly. “It all arose from a piece of 
carelessness, I admit. Be reasonable, M. 
Pim.” 7 

I was speechless. I might be willing 
to escape the duel on those terms, but 
how would I be able to raise the balance 
of the money? 

“See here!” exclaimed the colonel, 
springing up. “ Suppose you think it 
over. I'll see you in an hour, if it is 
convenient. You will find, I believe, 
that my proposition is only reasonable,” 
and picking up his hat, and bowing low 
to me again, he left the room. 

There is no use in trying to explain 
my condition of mind. It was beyond 
expression. 

Here I was without a friend in this 
strange city, and booked for a duel with 
a French count (and perhaps with sev- 
eral of his nationality), or else bound 
to pay a thousand dollars to buy the 
bloodthirsty villain off! 

Mv ideas on “ affairs of honor ” had 
ever been rather vague, I suppose; but 
I had not dreamed that one could settle 
such a matter by the payment of a cash 
forfeit. I wondered if there would not 
be time for me to run away and thus 
save both my hide and my money ? 

The bell-boy again. That grinning 
functionary evidently thought he was 
becoming my personal attendant and 
had made up his mind that I must be 
some great personage in disguise, for 
he grew more obsequious with each ap- 
pearance. 

“Mr. Solomons, sah!” he said, and 
in came a short, fleshy little fellow of 
pronounced Hebrew aspect. 

Who he was I couldn’t imagine, unless 
he happened to be the tailor after his 
money. 

I began to fish up that big roll of 
bills, groaning at the thought of paying 
twelve dollars for the trousers. Twelve 
dollars would buy a whole suit of 
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such clothes as I had been in the habit 
of wearing at home. 

The little Jew never said a word 
while the darky was present. When the 
door was closed he looked at me, put a 
forefinger beside his nose, and then 
winked with one eye in a most astonish- 
ing manner. 

I gazed upon him in amazement. 

“ Don’d say a vord, sir,” he said in a 
half whisper. “ I’m delighted to see you 
a-lookin’ so vell this morning. I 
wouldn’t have oxpected it, sir, only ye 
had all the earmarks of a thorough- 
bred.” 

“¢ A thoroughbred!’ ” 
bewilderment. 

“That’s vat, sir! A thoroughbred. 
Do you know where your friend finished 
the night, sir? ” 

“¢ My friend?’ ” again parrot-like. 

“ Dr. Ebbett—yes, sir.” 

“It flashed across my benumbed mind 
that Ebbett was the name on the door 
of the dentist shop where I had gone to 
have my tooth treated. 

I sat up and listened. I was learning 


I repeated in 


things. 
“Yes, sir!” the odious fellow 
chuckled mightily. “ Yes, sir. Dr. 


Ebbett was put under the table, sir. I 
seed him home myself, sir, and he spent 
the rest of the night on his doorstep, 
sir, and his housekeeper let him in this 
morning when the milkman came. Oh, 
you was a thoroughbred, sir—I could 
see that the minute Ebbett brought you 
‘ into my place to get your note 

changed ” 

“Man, who are you?” I gasped, ri- 
sing. " 

“Why, sir, no offense, sir!” he ex- 
claimed. “Surely you remember me! 
I’m Solomons, as has a banking room on 
Front Street. You was kind enough to 
ask me out to crack a bottle with you 
an’ your friend, Ebbett, yesterday, sir, 
after I accommodated you in the matter 
of the change for a thousand—you ain’t 
forgot me, sir?” 

. “Me! Crack a bottle! ”—another 
expression worthy of Cousin Tom 
Pim! 

Did he mean that I had been drink- 
ing wine with the dentist and himself ? 
Suppose the Family heard of it—sup- 
pose my emplovers found it out! 
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“What do you want here, sir?” I 
asked sternly. 

“ W’y, sir, no offense. But, seein’ you 
was a thoroughbred, and a moneyed 
man at that, I made so bold as to come 
an’ put you wise to a quiet gentleman’s 
game that’s run every other night in 
the next street hard by: sir. If you'd 
like to go around 

“<* A quiet little game?’ ” 

It seemed that 1 could say nothing 
original; I might have posed as the hu- 
man phonograph. 

“Yes, sir. Poker, sir.’ 

“Poker!” I ee sired in wrath. 
“ Why, I never played anything with 
any kind of cards but Authors in all my 
life.” 

He stared at me. His jaw dropped. 

“Oh, Lord! ” he exclaimed. 

But I was both angry and ashamed. 
I went to the door and opened it. 

“ You get out, Mr. Solomons,” I said 
gravely. “ You have entirely mistaken 
my character.” 

And when he went he looked as 
though he thought I had taken leave of 
my senses. 

But I was bursting with chagrin. I 

—Abimelech Pim—going around town 


_with a dentist and a Jew money-lender 


—drinking and carousing. And—my 
mind shuttle-cocking back to the 
Frenchmen—getting into fights into 
the bargain! 

What should I do? 

And while I cogitated the bell-boy 
came up again. 

“Who now?” I thought, as I took 
the card he brought. 

But the owner of the card was right 
behind him, and he sprang into the 
room with a shout. It was Cousin Tom 
Pim! 

Well, I must admit I was never so 
glad to see him before. And he seemed 
delighted to see me. 

He shook hands, laughing all the 
time, and saying the most astonishing 
things in a perfect fire of talk. 

“ Well, well, Bim!” he began (he 
had called me that when we were boys), 
“who'd have thought you would come 
’way down here? So you're going to 
see the world, are you? 

“T believe you’ve made me lose my 
bet, but I really am glad of it. I didn’t 
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really think you would know what to do 
with it if you had it; but I reckon I 
must be wrong. And when I saw you 
yesterday ” 

“ Where did you see me? ” I demand- 
ed, seizing his arm. 

“Why, down there opposite the 
French club. You had a narrow escape. 
I saw those fellows give you their cards, 
but I was inside the clubhouse. Want 
any help about it? I looked you up as 
early as I could this morning for that 
very reason, but I didn’t know your 
hotel, of course.” 

Good! Tom at least could act as my 
second if it came to a duel with the 
count. And—good again—he plainly 
knew nothing about my experience with 
Dr. Ebbett and the Jew. “ You're very 
kind,” I murmured. 

“Don’t mention it. J knew you'd 
need advice. Has that French fellow 
been ’round to see you? ” 

I nodded. 

“ What does he offer? ” 

“He says a thousand dollars, or 
they’ll fight,” I replied. 

“ Take him—quick! ” exclaimed Tom 
with a roar of laughter. “ Aren’t hurt 
any, are you—only your clothes and 
your dignity ?” 

I gasped. 

Finally I said: “ For heaven’s sake, 
Tefn Pim, tell me what happened yes- 
terday in front of this French club? I 
had a tooth out and took gas, and I am 
kind of hazy about—er—things.” 

“Why, that so?” he queried sym- 
pathetically. “Too bad! And the shak- 
ing up you got, too! No wonder you 
scem sort of queer. 

“That fellow Wardour ran you down 
in his automobile—careless trick! He’s 
eager to settle, I’ve no doubt. But a 
thousand is good money. It’s like find- 
ing it in an old coat! ” 

“ Then—then that was a lawyer who 
was in here?” 

“Colonel Ambray? Yes,” declared 
Tom cheerfully. Then he looked at me 
quizzically. . 

“ You'll have quite a roll, ech? VU 
bet you haven’t made a very big hole in 
that other thousand yet, eh? ” 

“< What other thousand ? ” I gasped in 
wonder. 

Then I saw that Tom Pim knew all 
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about the wonderful bank-note that 
had caused me so much trouble. 
“ Oh, we’re all in the same boat,” said 


Tom, hghtmg a cigarette. “ All we 
Northern Pims, I mean. Our grand- 


father invested down here before he 
moved North, and left the matter in 
his cousin’s hands—old Joshua Pin, 
you know. 

“Lately values went up, and the 
present head of the Southern Pims— 
fine old gentleman—you saw us together 
one evening on the street, "Bim, but you 
wouldn’t stop to speak—has been look- 
ing us up to deliver our share of the 
sale money. A thousand for each of 
us cousins all around.” 

‘“* But—but there was nothing about 
it in the letter!” I gasped. 

He began to laugh again. “ Tell you 
what; you can blame me. When he saw 
you on the street (1 pointed you out, 
you know), Judge Pim (he’s on the cir- 
cuit bench) began to draw comparisons. . 
Told me I was a sad dog, and that you 
looked like a man who would know how 
to take care of his thousand. I bet him 
on the spot that if you had a thousand 
dollar note, you wouldn’t know how to 
use it. So——” — 

I began to stiffen up. You see, it 
came so near being true! 

“Oh, don’t get huffy,” said Tom in 
his easy way. “ T] admit I was wrong. 
You’ve started out to see the world, I 
take it, and you’ve shown by your choice 
of a hotel that you know what good 
things are. Nicest house in the city, ’m 
told. By the way, those are rather 
handsome trousers. You show good 
taste, “*Bim.” 

But such light conversation did not 
mect my approval. 

“ How came you here?” I asked, to 
change the subject. 

“Oh, I got through most of my 
thousand while the judge was North. 
Had to show the old boy ’round, you 
know.” 

The same devil-may-care Tom! 

“ But he took quite a fancy to me. 
I’m down here as his guest. Shouldn't 
be surprised if I stay. He’s got a fine 
daughter—not voung, but just the right 
age for a man like me. Steady me 
down, you know,” and the scoundrel 
winked. 
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“Ah, well,” he added. “I shall al- 
ways be a butterfly, I suppose. It’s you 
for the shrewd head, ’Bim. To think of 
your making another thousand so easy! 
Now, J could never get knocked down 
by an automobile—and make anything 
out of it!” 

I am at home again now, and have 
returned to business, waiting for the 
right chance to invest the bulk of my 
two thousand dollars, which still re- 
mains intact. I am sure many a family 
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fortune has been begun on a much 
smaller foundation. 

Cousin Tom still lingers in New 
Orleans, and although I wish Judge 
Pim’s daughter no ill-will, still I hope 
Tom settles there. For some day I fear 
he will hear of my escapade while under 
the influence of the laughing gas, and 
then, if he should take it into his head 
to come North again—well, Tom Pim 
is not a man to spoil a story for rela- 
tion’s sake! 


ee ee 


A JAPANESE IDYL. 


ONE flush carnation flower, 
In mellow vase, 

In one small room before 
A window’s space ; 

Swart walls of smooth veneer, 
A polished floor; 

A beaded screen hung sheer 
Against the door; 

Pale glimpses of the sea, 

Red flower alone like thee 

In beauty peerlessly 
To love, adore! 


One lily lucent pale, 
In rosy vase, 
Cannot with walls avail 
As thy bright face; 
Thine amber eyes are full 
Of slumberous fire, 
Thy lips too beautiful 
Yor love to tire. 
Rose splendors of the sea, 
Pale flower alone like thee, 
In beauty peerlessly 
Above desire. 


Faint winds from o’er the sca, 
And passioned calms; 

Thick flocks of doves let free, 
And sighing .palms; 

The glimmering heat of noon 
In copper skies, 

The romance of the moon 
When daylight dies. 

Dim wastes of grayest sea 

Ripple for thee and me, 

And charm thee tenderly 


To grant the boon. 
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The tale of a big jewelry store, involving an astonishing sequel to a mysterious case of 
. destruction. 


(Complete in This Issue.) 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ASTOUNDING OCCURRENCE. 


HE Ton-lu-da vase was the pride of 
Sloane & Co.’s jewelry store. 

Of all‘the wealth and treasure, the 
jewels and gems, the gold and silver 
plate, the marvels of cut glass and the 
rare designs of pottery marshaled upon 
the shelves and counters of that glitter- 
ing Broadway emporium, it was held as 
the chiefest possession, an unrivaled 
idol in the hearts of the proprietors. 

It occupied a special shrine in the 
center of the store, where, guarded by 
an unvarying watch, it could be viewed 
within a glass case, reposing upon a bed 
of dark red velvet. 

There was always a crowd about it. 
Provincial visitors, who had heard of its 
fame and had read descriptions of its 
vlories in the Sunday newspapers, in- 
variably grasped the opportunity on the 
occasion of a visit to New York to gaze 
upon the treasure with their own eyes. 

More often than not, such would turn 
away from the inspection with a look of 
disappointment on their faces, audibly 
remarking to their neighbors: “ Why, 
I don’t see any such great shakes in that 
little thing. I don’t think it’s half as 
elegant lookin’ as the pair I bought 
Mamie Sawyer for a weddin’ present 
down to the Beehive, for $1.49!” 


{4 
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Art lovers and collectors, however, 
raved about the vase. They pointed out 
the grace of its exquisite lines, and 
lavished exclamatory superlatives on 
the depth and tone of its coloring. 

Millionaires had vied with each other 
to obtain the thing, offering, it was said, 
fabulous sums for its possession; but 
Sloane & Co., no matter how tempting 
the consideration, resolutely declined to 
part with it. They were wise in their 
generation, and they recognized the 
value of the vase as an advertising 
asset. 

The Ton-lu-da ware was the dis- 
covery of a young Japanese potter, who, 
thoroughly proficient in his art as prac- 
tixed at home, had come to America to 
study modern methods and perfect him- 
self in all branches of his calling. 

He was an enthusiastic experimenter, 
and one day in the course of his investi- 
gations discovered a formula which he 
believed would give him an entirely new 
and original finish. 

His tests, to his great delight, far 
surpassed his expectations, for to the 
bits of clay upon which he tried it was 
imparted a glaze exceeding in delicacy 
and transparency the best efforts of the 
old Venetian glass-makers—a rich gold- 
en bronze, pure and shimmering as 
moonlight on the surface of a crested 
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The ambitious young discoverer 
viewed the results in a very transport of 
cestasy. Ah, he thought, here was an 
achievement which would stamp him as 
the modern Bernard Palissy, would 
send his name ringing down the ages. 

At once he set about making a 
thorough and conclusive test of his 
wonderful discovery. Unwilling to 
waste time on an claborate design, he 
rapidly molded two  vases—simple 
little, pear-shaped things, vet express- 
ing in every line that niccty of art so 
characteristic of his race. 

These he dipped in the blend he had 
produced, and with his own hands 
placed them in the kiln. 

Indecd, he would permit no one else 
to assist him in any detail of the opera- 
tion, and after the firing had been 
started, mounted guard beside the fur- 
nace to assure himself of an. undevia- 
ting. pitch in the temperature he re- 
quired. 

Night and day, without sleep and 
scarcely tasting the food which was 
hrought him, he remained at his post. 

His impassive countenance gave no 
hint of the tempest of anxiety and 
hope within his soul; only the dark 
circles beneath his eyes and the deepen- 
ing lines about his nostrils told of the 
strain under which he was laboring. 

At last the crucial moment arrived. 
The fires were allowed to die down 
and the glowing kiln to cool. 

Then, with fingers which, despite all 
his oriental self-control, trembled with 
nervousness, he unsealed the vault. 

The experiment had proven a com- 
plete success. The twin vases, as alike 
in every particular as two peas, stood 
there unrivaled, unapproached by any 
pottery in the world. 

As the hight struck them they glowed 
and sparkled in the semi-darkness of 
their prison chamber with a gleam as of 
beaten gold. 

But their creator? The sudden real- 
ization of his triumph after the long 
hours of waiting and watching was too 
much for him. 

Success had turned his brain, and he 
sank weakly to the ground, babbling 
meaningless phrases, returning only va- 
cant stares to the congratulations and 
encomiums heaped upon him. 
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Then, in a sudden frenzy of insanity, 
he leaped to his feet and, before a hand 
could be lifted to stay him, rushed to 
the little workshop where he had con- 
ducted his investigations. Here he 
emptied the vessel which contained his 
wonderful blend, and tore in pieces all 
notes and memoranda relating to his 
formula. 

That afternoon, raving and fighting 
with his captors, he was taken to an 
asylum and confined in a padded cell. 

The doctors pronounced his case 
hopeless; his reason, they said, was ir- 
recoverably gone. The secret of the 
Ton-lu-da ware was forever lost. 

In course of time, the twu vases 
which represented his life’s achieve- 
ment were placed npon the market and 
sold to provide a fund for his care and 
maintenance. 

William Coggswell, the noted col- 
lector, purchased one, not so much for 
any particular value he ascribed to it, 
although he fully admitted its unique 
and singular beauty, as for the fact 
that its romantic history gave it a cer- 
tain interest as a ceramic curiosity. 

The other, after passing through 
several indifferent hands, was picked up 
for a mere song by Anthony Sloane, the 
senior partner in the big New York 
jewelry firm. He was not, perhaps, an 
authority on pottery ; but he was shrewd 
enough to grasp the enormous adverti- 
sing possibilities which lay within the 
vase and its story. 

Indeed, so successfully did he ex- 
ploit his acquisition that before long 
the whole country was as familiar with 
the name of the Ton-lu-da vase as it is 
with that of the most famous soap or 
breakfast-food. Its problematical value 
was descanted upon and discussed in 
country store and in city clubs as fully | 
as are the merits of the latest two- 
minute trotter, or the most recent as- 
pirant to the honors of the prize-ring. 

As has heen shown, there were in 
reality two Ton-lu-da vases; but to the 
public there was only one. The other 
was hidden away in a private cabinet: 
but this one could be seen and admired 
of every man. 

Consequently, anv mention of the 
Ton-lu-da vase, whether in the public 
prints or in general conversation, was 
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always taken as referring to the one in 
the possession of Sloane & Co. 

Now, this was gall and wormwood to 
William Coweswell, He was a jealous 
collector, and he bitterly resented the 
renown which had fallen to Sloane & 
Co.’s vase, and which caused his own to 
shine only with a reflected glory. 

The fact that at one time he could 
have secured both of them, and that at 
a merely nominal figure, only added to 
the depth of his chagrin. 

Ile sought out Sloane & Co. and of- 
fered them almost any price for their 
bargain; but they only laughed at him. 
The vase was not for sale, thev said 
definitely ; and Coggswell was obliged to 
chew the eud of his disappointment. 

Now, if he himself would consider an 
offer, they added tentatively: but the 
collector, mad with baffled rage, turned 
on his heel and left the store. 

Meanwhile, the vase kept on wrind- 
ing out ducats for its fortunate owners. 
As its fame increased, more and more 
people came to see it. 

With the crowds daily invading their 
establishment, the business of Sloane & 
Co. rapidly mounted upward, and en- 
vious rivals, conscious of their own de- 
pleted trade, vented fervent anathemas 
on the head of the luckless Japanese 
and all his works. 

Two or three desperate attempts 
were made to steal the trophy, and one 
or two men, assumed to be insane, had 
endeavored to break it: so in order to 
better protect the prize, a six-foot pare 
rier was placed about the vase, and ¢ 
faithful sentry set to guard it night 
and day. A galaxy of “electric lamps 
cast a brilliant illumination upon the 
spot, and the case which enclosed the 
vase was securely locked. the kev con- 
stantly in the possession of the proprie- 
tor of the store. 

Yet one morning agitated word was 
brought to Mr. Sloane that the Ton-lu- 
da vase was ruined. He hurried to the 
scene, his face pale, his eves dark with 
consternation, to find that the report 
was only too true. 

The vase was still there, securely 
locked in its case and resting upon its 


bed of crimson velvet: but, alas, what 
a sorry mockery of its former sem- 
blance! 
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Its brillant golden color was tar- 
nished and despoiled, its fine enamel 
cracked and falling away; its whole ap- 
pearance bore an aspect as though it 
had been exposed to the ravages of fire. 

Mr. Sloane tore open the case and 
seized his dainaged treasure to examine 
it more closely, but it crumbled to 
pieces in his fingers, leaving only a little 
heap of shapeless dust upon the velvet- 
covered floor of the case. 


CHAPTER IT. 
A MUTUAL SURPRISE. 


Bitty CoGGswrtL gave a_ shrill 
whistle of Surprise and glanced up from 
the perusal of ‘his morning paper, 
propped at a convenient angle for his 
vision against the sugar bowl and cream 


jug o. 


* Did vou see this, father? ” he cried, 
addressing the grim old collector, who, 
similarly “engaged in mastering the 
news of the day, sat at the other end of 
the table. “ The ereat Ton-lu-da vase 
has given up the ghost!” 

A gleam of strong emotion sprang 
into the other's eve. Was it of satisfac- 
tion, or merely startled astonishment ? 
But he only answered testily: 

Tow many times must I ask vou 
not to refer to that prodigy of Sloane 
& Cows as * the great Ton-lu-da vase” 
You are perfectly well aware that there 
are two of them. and that mine is. if 


anvihing, the finer specimen of the 
two.” 
“Oh. of course,” assented — Billy 


hastily, unwilling at this juncture to 
precipitate the discussion of an old 
arzeument between them. “ You must 
understand [ was simply quoting the 
newspaper headlines. But.’ he added 
with a sudden afterthought, “if this 
story is true, there is now only one Ton- 
lu-da vase. and vou are the possessor!’ 

The old man thoughtfully stirred his 
coffee and took a bite at his steak be- 
fore he answered. Then he said quietly: 
* Yes, [ suppose that is so.” 

* But aren’t vou all up in the clouds 
about it, father? Don’t you realize 
what it means? You are now the owner 
of the only Ton-lu-da vase in the 
world!” 
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Coggswell, however, did not seem 
roused up to any particular frame of 
vostasy. 

“Is there any explanation of the 
catastrophe } ?* he asked a bit anxiously. 

‘My paper gives merely a report of the 
happening ; does not go into details.’ , 

“ You can see for yourself,” returned 
Billy, handing his paper across the 
table; but he “noticed that as the old 
man took it his fingers were trembling, 
and he rubbed his glasses nervously two 
or three times before he attempted to 
follow the printed lines. 

“ Here, read it to me,” finally ejacu- 
lated the elder. “ My eyes are getting 
“o bad of late that I can make out noth- 
ing at all. I shall certainly have to see 
about changing my glasses.” 


Accordingly, his son obligingly re- ~ 


took the journal, and read aloud its ac- 
count of the vase’s destruction. 

The article, after detailing the discov- 
ery of the misfortune, branched off into 
a long-winded description of the vase 
and its history. 

“ Skip all that,” commanded the old 
man imperiously. “I want to learn if 
they have any notion of how the thing 
was done or any suspicion as to who 
did it.” 

“ All right,” assented Billy, glancing 
down the column. “‘ Hopelessly in- 
sane ’—‘ Millions been offered for it.’— 
‘Unique of its kind.—Ah, here it is: 
‘Sloane & Co., bevond stating that 
they have placed the matter in the 
hands of the shrewdest detectives in 
the city, absolutely decline to discuss 
the incident. From an individual close 
in their confidence, however, it has been 
learned that they do not regard the dis- 
integration of the vase as due to the 
agency of natural causes, but as mani- 
festly the work of human ingenuity. 

“€To support this contention ‘they 
point to the previous efforts made to 
steal or break the vase, and assert that 
its actual ruin is but the culmination of 
a plot of long-standing. This point con- 


ceded, there ean be but three theories - 


to account for the strange affair. 

“< Tt must have been due to a grudge 
held by some discharged employee or 
personal enemy of the proprietors: to 
the jealousy of some business rival or 
diseruntled collector; or to the insane 
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cunning of some crack-brained and irre- 
sponsible vandal. 

“All three of these hypotheses will 
be carefully investigated, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that in the end 
one of them will not afford some clue to 
the perpetrator of the crime. 

“<The method followed in achieving 
the result is less easy of explanation, 
especially when it is considered how 
closely guarded was the precious object. 
The watchmen are believed to have 
been absolutely faithful, and unremit- 
ting in their vigilance; no one ap- 
proached nearer to the vase than the 
barrier, all the secret electric signals 
placed about it were found to be in 
working order; and yet its annihilation 
was effectually accomplished. 

“<Tt has been suggested that elec- 
tricity might in some way have been em- 
ployed, or that the activity of radium or 
polonium, the newly discovered ele- 
ments, might have been directed against 
the vase to achieve its dissolution; but 
scientific men scout these theories and 
assert that the real secret of the mys- 
tery will be found in much more simple 
means. 

“<That, however, is really a matter 
for after-consideration. With an ade- 
quate motive demonstrated, the guiding 
spirit in the dastardly plot ought easilv 
to be run down, and with his capture 
the mode he adopted to effect his ends 
will no doubt be disclosed. 

“<«Jn the mean time the public will 
be deprived of any chance to feast its 
eve upon the greatest achievement in 
modern potterv. The only other Ton- 
lu-da vase is in the possession of Will- 
iam Coggswell, and it is understood 
that he is resolutely opposed to placing 
it on exhibition.’ ” 

“e They are certainly correct in that 
surmise,” drily commented the old man 
as Billy finished the closing paragraph. 
“ That vase is mine, and I don’t propose 
to make a monkey-show out of it for 
anvbody.”’ . 

“ But sav, dad,” interrupted the son. 
hastily eutting off a long-winded dia- 
tribe against the vulgarity of a collec- 
tor exhibiting his trophies, “how do 
you suppose the job was done? ” 

“How should [ know? *’—sharply. 
lor some reason the elder Coggswell 
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secnied annoyed at the innocent ques- 
tion. “ Let the detectives find out, if 
they can. That is what they are being 
paid for.” 

“Of course, of course,” admitted 
Billy soothingly, * but there’s no harm 
in speculating a bit about it. The same 
thmg might have happened to your 
vase. 

“Indeed, now, come to think of it, 
why wouldn’t it be a wise move for us 
to keep in touch with Sloane & Co.'s in- 
vestigations in the matter. We might 
forestall a similar attempt here; for if 
it is the work of a lunatic, as I suspect, 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
paying us a call. Remember, the sen- 
sational destruction of their vase is 
certain to attract public interest very 
strongly to ours.” 

Coggswell shifted uneasily 
seat. . 

“Oh, I don't apprehend anything of 
that sort,” he said hesitatingly. “ Be- 
sides, I don’t want to place myself in 
the position of being under any obliga- 
tions to those people. They treated me 
shamefully when I tried to buy their 
vase from them.” 

‘And vou treated them the same 
wav when they tried to buy yours from 
you. Tit for tat. I don’t see any par- 
ticular cause for hard feelings in that.” 

‘““One was an entirely different case 
from the other,” snapped the old man. 
“They are dealers, and have no right 
to refuse to sell anything they have 
on their shelves, provided an adequate 
price is offered. "Moreov er, they had no 
appreciation of the artistic beauty of 
the vase, no idea——” 

But Billy, seeing his father fully 
launched upon one of his favorite griev- 
ances, muttered something about being 
late to the office if he didn’t hurry, and 
made a rapid escape from the room. 

All the way down-town, however, his 
mind kept recurring to the ruined Ton- 
In-da vase and the mysterious agency 
which had been emploved for its exter- 
mination. 

He knew that the specimen possessed 
hy his father was as the apple of the old 
man’s eye, and now that the other was 
removed, it would be trebly precious to 
him. 

Suppose something should happen to 


in his 
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it; suppose this miscreant—lunatic or 
whatever he might be—should take it 
into his head also to wipe out of exist- 
ence their vase? 

Billy felt that the loss would be a 
hlow to his father from which the old 
gentleman might never recover. 

‘A stitch in time saves nine,” he 
muttered to himsel!, “and an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure anv 
old time. By George, Pl do it! I won't 
say anything to dad, but TH drop in at 
Sloane's this morning and try to find 
out what's doing. Maybe I can give 
them a little help in getting on “the 
right track. 

I don’t put a great deal of rehance 
any way in these professional detectives 
with their mysterious airs and their 
preconceived notions.” 

Rillv’s office in the wholesale chem- 
ical and drug house of Coggswell & Son 
was just around the corner from Sloane 
& Co.’s big store—on a cross-street, but 
in the same block. He had practically 
the entire management of the business 
on his shoulders, for since he had en- 
tered the firm and had shown such 
marked ability in directing its fortunes, 
his father had more and more retired 
from.its active duties. 

Now the old gentleman’ merely 
dropped in for a few hours each day, 
and that more from habit than for any 
actual necd of his being there. The 
most of his time was taken up with the 
more congenial task of adding to his al- 
ready ov erflowi ing collections. 

It proved to he a rather busy morn- 
ing for Billy, so it was well on toward 
eleven o’clock before he found time to 


‘carry out his purpose and pay his con- 


templated visit to Sloane & Co. 

Shipping on his coat—he had been 
working away at his desk in his shirt 
sleeves—he stepped briskly around the 
corner, and, entering the jewelry store, 
made his way down long aisles so 
heaped with glittering treasures on 
either hand that thev seemed like pass- 
ageways in Aladdin’s cave. 

Arriving finally at the ornate little 
enclosure which served as an office for 
the head of the firm, he sent in his card 
by a page and sat down to wait. 

Now, as it happened, Anthony Sloane 
was not at that moment within, and his 
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sanctum was in sole charge of his 
daughter, a very prepossessing young 
woman of twenty summers. Being im- 
mensely interested in the incident of 
the vase, she had come down to the 
store that morning to learn if there 
were any new developments, and was 
now waiting for her father to complete 
what business he had on hand, and take 
her out to lunch. 

She glanced uninterestedly at the 
card the boy laid upon the desk. Some 
tiresome business caller, she supposed, 
who would keep her father engaged in 
conversation and interminably defer the 
lunch-hour. But as she read the name, 
an inspiration flashed over her. 

“William Coggswell! ” 

Was not that the old collector who 
owned the only other specimen of Ton- 
lu-da ware now in existence? Perhaps 
he had come to offer to sell Sloane & 
Co. his own vase. 

She remembered having seen him 
once, a grizzled, crabbed old customer, 
whom to bring together with her father 
would be like putting fire to tow. Per- 
haps, however, a woman’s tact 

Thus she argued to herself, and her 
decision Was quickly made. 

“Show Mr. Coggswell in,” she said 
to the boy. “I will see him.” 

The next moment was one of conflict- 
ing emotions for Agatha Sloane, al- 
though it is probable that amazement 
predominated. 

She had expected to greet a stooped, 
gray, old man. Instead, her astonished 
eyes beheld a good-looking fellow of 
certainly not more than thirty, with a 
friendly, engaging countenance, and a 
genial, although business-like, address. 

“Are you Mr. Coggswell?” she 
gasped unecertainly, glancing again at 
the card to assure herself that she had 
made no mistake in the name. 

Billy, on his side, was equally taken 
by surprise to find himself meeting the 
glance of an exquisite pair of brown 
eves, where he had expected to en- 
counter only the searching gaze of the 
old jewelry merchant. 

He blushed and stammered like a 
schoolboy for a moment. Then the ab- 
surdity of the situation overcame him 
and he began to laugh. 

The laugh relieved the tension. 
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“J guess we are both a trifle off in 
preconceptions,” he said. “ You prob- 
ably expected to see my father, and I 
expected to meet Mr. Sloane.” 

“Tam Mr. Sloane’s daughter,” she 
explained. “I thought that you—that 
is, your father—might possibly have 
called in regard to the Ton-lu-da vase; 
und in such case I could probably dis- 
cuss the matter with him quite as well 
as my father could.” 

‘“ Better,” asserted Billy enthusias- 
tically. “ A thousand times better! ” 

Then, as she blushed and looked 
down, afraid that he might have seemed 
overbold, he added: “ You see, your 
father—er—that is, my father—or 
rather, both our fathers——” 

He paused as he found himself 
floundering in a hopeless conversational 
bog. | 
“ Just so,” rejoined the girl, coming 
to his rescue with a heavenly smile. 
“ Both our fathers! On the whole, Mr. 
Coggswell, I believe we can discuss this 
matter more satisfactorily just between 
ourselves. Don’t you think so?” 

“ There’s not the slightest doubt of 
it,” returned Billy promptly. 


CHAPTER III. 
COLD WATER ON ENTHUSTASM. 


“ My mission, I should explain, Miss 
Sloane,” observed young Coggswell 
when at last they were fairly squared 
away, “is a purely selfish one. When I 
learned of the misfortune which had be- 
fallen vour vase, I became alarmed lest 
a similar fate should overtake ours, and, 
knowing how wrapped up in it my fa- 
ther is, I determined to take every pos- 
sible step to prevent its injury or des- 
truction. . 

“To do this intelligently, I must 
know what has been discovered by your 
people, both as to the identity of the 
vandal and also as to the method he em- 
ployed. Perhaps, if the latter point 
has not yet been determined, I may be 
of some assistance to you. I have aver- 
age common sense, at least, and mv 
business has made me familiar -with 
most corrosives and their varying 
effects.” 

Agatha looked a trifle disappointed. 


WHERE SAFEGUARDS FAILED. 


She had hoped in some way that the 
Coggswells might have seen fit to sell 
them their vase: but now, as she justly 
reflected, had* the shoe been on the 
other foot, it was hardly probable that 
Sloane & Co. would have come forward 
with such an act of generosity. 


At any rate, this young man’s request 


was perfectly reasonable and proper. 
It would be churlish indeed to refuse 
him information which would aid him 
in protecting so valuable a piece of 
property. 

“ Why, certainly, Mr. Coggswell,” she 
said. “ We shall be only too happy— 
and I know I speak for my father when 
I say it—to give you every facility in 
following our investigations. At pres- 
ent, however, we know absolutely noth- 
ing more than was contained in the 
morning papers. 

“Tt may have heen, as they say, the 
work of either an encmy or a crazy 
man. How it was done is a problem 
we have heen so far unable to solve.” 

“ Well, perhaps that is where I can 
be of some assistance. Have you any 
objection to my going over the ground 
and taking a look at things with my 
own eyes?” 

“Certainly not. I shall be only too 
glad to act as vour cicerone, and show 
you all there is to be seen.” 

With her to conduct him, young 
Coggswell had no difficulty in passing 
the guards stationed about the late re- 
pository of the case. Soon they stood to- 
gether directly beside the empty case, 
still reposing on its pedestal. 

The young man examined it with 
eager interest. 

“Ha, what is this? ” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, bending down and carefully in- 
specting the glass sides of the case. 

As the girl followed his gaze, she, too, 
perceived what had attracted his atten- 
tion. 

The transparent glass was etched in 
spots with tiny, fine lines, giving to it 
the appearance of a window pane 
touched with frost. © 

So delicate was this tracery, that it 
could easily have been passed over in a 
superficial examination; but having 
once been pointed out, its existence was 
unmistakable. 

Coggswell ran his finger nail over the 
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clouded spots, but seemed puzzled by 
the outcome. 

I would have sworn that those lines 
were etched,” he muttered under his 
breath; ‘‘ and vet my finger slides over 
them like a skate on ice. 

“Oh, I see,” he cried, a valid ex- 
planation evidently coming to his mind. 
Then he turned quickly to the girl. 

“Is there any way in which we can 
open up this box and examine the in- 
side?" he asked. 

“Yes. Iwill get the key forvou. I 
know where father keeps it.” 

And she was off, and back with the 
kev sooner almost than it takes to tell 
about it. 

* There is the sort of a girl I like to 
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see,’ commented Billy to himself ad- 
miringly. “ No ‘ifs’ and ‘ ands’ about 
her. Tl bet she is ‘ Johnny-on-the- 


spot’ every time.” 

Aloud he only observed courteously: 
“ Thank you very much. 1] am afraid I 
am putting you to a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“<Not at all. I believe L begin to see 
the point you are trying to make, and I 
am as anxious to gratify my curiosity as 
are you. I find this plaving detective 
great fun.” 

“ Wait until we get into the heart of 
the thing. This is only the first step in 
searching for a clue.” 

As he spoke he had fitted the tiny 
key into the lock, and now swung back 
the one side of the case which served as 
a door. 

Simultaneously, his own hand and 
the girl’s were thrust therein, and each 
tested the frosted spots upon the glass 
with a finger nail. There was a slight 
scratching noise, faint but distinct. 

“Ah!” they exclaimed in concert, 
looking triumphantly into each other’s 
eyes. 

‘“Ktched,” observed the girl with 
definite conclusion. | 

“Yes,” assented Billy; “and from 
the inside. That is more than the police 
have so far discovered. Score one for 
the detective firm of Coggswell’ & 
Sloane.” 

“ But I can claim none of the credit,” 
interposed Agatha. ‘The discovery is 
all due to you.” 

“ Pshaw, what could I have done if 
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vou had not provided the key? But 
don’t let us begin to quarrel about our 
deserts until we have found out some- 
thing really worth while. Let’s take a 
further peep at this interesting box.” 

Thereupon he proceeded to rip up 
the velvet which lined the floor of the 
Case. 

Directly under the spot on which the 
vase had stood was a small, round hole. 

Billy next struck the pedestal a smart 
— blow with his walking stick. It gave 
hack a dull, groaning sound. . 

“ Just as I supposed,” he commented. 
“It is hollow. Do you know, Miss 
Sloane, I actually believe we are ‘ get- 
ting warm,’ as the children say. Let us 
continue our investigation now in the 
eellar. If I am not mistaken, we shall 
find there a solution to the entire mys- 
tery. 

She rapidly led the way across the 
store and down the steep, dingy steps, 
for she, too, had grown excited with the 
zest of the chase, and was eager, as it 
were, to be in at the death. 

Catching him by the hand, 
piloted him through a maze of narrow 
passageways piled high with boxes and 
barrels. 

“1 used to play here when I was a 
child,” she explained, “and I know 
every foot of the way_so well that I 
could take it in the dark. 

‘“* Be careful here,” she cautioned him 
a moment later. “Here is where are 
stored the different acids used by the 
lapidaries, and if you should happen to 
bump into any of them, there might be 
unpleasant results.” 

Billy stopped at her words, and 
bending down swiftly, scanned in the 
dim light the labels displayed on the big 
carboys— Nitric,” “ Sulphurie,” “ Hy- 
drofluoric,” “ Muriatic,” and so on down 
the line. 

“Ah, just so,” 
tively. 

Then he followed her on down the 
cellar. 

* Right above here is where the vase 
stood,” she said finally, stopping and 
indicating a point in the low ceiling. 

Directly under it ran a gas-pipe, and 
this fact seemed to he one of surpassing 
interest to voung Mr. Coggswell. 

Ife followed it carefully to the right. 


he observed refiec- 
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until it ended in a meter set close to the 
wall. Then he took it to the left; but 
came back shaking his head. 

“ It doesn't terminate here,” he said; 
“but, as nearly as I can make out, runs 
on into our building. Strange; I never 
knew before that we were both fed from 
the same pipe. | 

“That is neither here nor there, 
however,” he continued. “ What I want - 
to show you is that hale bored up 
through the floor into the pedestal. 
The illuminating gas is no longer used 
in the store, and this pipe above us was 
undoubtedly used as a conduit to con- 
vey a gas impregnated with hydro- 
fluoric acid to this spot. 

“Then connection was made by 
means of a branch pipe pushed up 
through the pedestal and discharging 
itself directly under the vase. The vase, 
receiving the full force of the corroding 
fluid, was destroyed; but there was 
enough of it escaped into the case to 
leave the traces on the glass, which we 
noticed. 

“See, here is further proof that I 
am right,” catching hold of the joists 
and drawing himself up so-that he 
could closely inspect the pipe. “ Here 
are fresh marks, showing where a con- 
nection has only recently been made.” 

“ You are wrong, young man,” said a 
cold, precise voice behind them. “ That 
is a connection I had made a month or 
two ago, when I had some thought of 
returning to the use of coal gas as an 
illuminant. The hole through the floor 
was bored at the same time, and with 
the same end in view.” 

So engrossed had the two been in 
their investigations that they had not 
heard steps approaching over the cellar 
floor, nor had they dreamed that a third 


. person was listening to Billy’s lucid ex- 


position until the voice broke in 


upon it. 
Now they turned to face the gaze of 


Anthony Sloane. 


“What are you doing down in this 
dirty cellar, Agatha?” demanded the 
jeweler in a tone of evident annoyance. 
“When anv of. the detectives come 
around, I will explain matters to them 
myself, and conduct them over the es- 
tablishment. There is no need for vou 
to concern yourself over this affair.” 


WHERE SAFEGUARDS FAILED. 


“ But this is not a detective, papa,” 
hastily explained his daughter. ‘* This 
is Mr. Coggswell.” 

“Mr. Coggswell!” frowningly re- 
peated her father, at the same time 
bending a glance of suspicious scrutiny 
upon the intruder. . 

“ Yes; he came in to offer his services 
in disentangling this mystery, and as 
you were not present, | took it on my- 
self to show him over the ground.” 

Sloane was manifestly displeased : 
but he made a valiant effort to conceal 
his chagrin. 

““ We are certainly under obligations 
to Mr. Coggswell,” he said frigidly : 
“but I feel that we should not further 
trench upon his neighborly spirit. The 
matter is in the hands of competent de- 
tectives, and I am confident that they 
will discover for us all that we wish to 
know.” 

“ But, papa,” insisted Agatha, “ Mr. 
Coggswell has already beaten the de- 
tectives. He has found out just how the 
crime was committed.” 

The elder man’s face twisted itself 
into an expression of cynical disbelief. 

'“T have just pointed out one detail 
in which he was wrong,” he sneered. 
“ Believe me, my dear, I think we would 
be wiser to confide ‘in professional, 
rather than amateur, effort.” 

After this fling there was, of course, 
nothing for Billy to do but to take his 
departure with as much dignity as he 
could command. 

He bowed low to Agatha, and, with 
merely the most perfunctory of nods 
to her parent, marched out of the place. 

Before he left the cellar, however, he 
stopped at the carboy of hydrofluoric 
acid, and tested its contents to make 
sure that the fluid was really what its 
label signified. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
UNWELCOME PROOFS. 


As a general rule, Anthony Sloane 
was the most indulgent and doting of 
fathers ; but on the present occasion his 
annovance was evidently so great that 
he did not trust himself to speak to his 
daughter. 

After 


Coggswell’s departure hee 
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turned sharply on his heel, and with- 
out a word to the girl, followed the 
other from the cellar. 

Agatha was overcome with consterna- 
tion. She failed to understand how her 
simple act in showing a stranger over 
the premises could have so aroused her 
father’s displeasure. 

It must, she reflected, have somehow 
been terribly indiscreet. for she had 


ever seen him so angered before in all 


her life. His face had grown actually 
white with rage, and his steel-blue eyes 
had fairly shot fire. 

Yes, she had manifestly made a griev- 
ous mistake. But why? Why? That 
was the question to which she could find 
no answer. 

While she stood there cogitating, 
vainly striving to find a cause for her 
father’s apparently baseless choler, old 
Mike Ilynn, the head porter, who had 
known her since she was a |jittle girl, 
sidled up to her. 

“Th’ top o th’ mornin’ to ve, Miss 
Aggie,” he broke out, with a grin. 
* Sure, it's a sight for sore eyes, ve are. 
acushla. It’s a long time since old 
Mike’s cellar has been lit up wid a ray 0’ 


yer sunshine.” 


Agatha did not allow her pondering 
speculations to interfere with the 
hearty greeting she extended to her old 
favorite. 

* Blarneving as ever, Mike,” she re- 
sponded with a bright smile. “If I be- 
lieved all you told me, I’d be so con- 
ceited that I'd be insufferable. But tell 
me, how are you getting along? Do you 
have as much trouble as ever with the 
help they give vou?” 

‘““Indade, an’ that I do, Miss Aggic.” 
crumbled the old man, launching forth 
upon his favorite grievance. “ A serub 
lot it is that I always get in here, bad 
cess to “em. Niver a gossoon among all 
that I gets but what is a lazv, shiftless 
loafer. They laves me to do all the 
worruk, an’ goes off thimsilves a pleas- 
urin’ an’ a shirkin’. 

“ Th’ lasht wan that came. [I thought 
I'd struck a treasure. He'd worked at 
Coggswell’s for tin years, an’ hed th’ 
best kind o’ references; but, would you 
belave me, the third day he was here I 
finds him sneaking away from his task 
an’ monkevin’ wid th’ gas-pipes ? ” 
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“The gas-pipes’” ejaculated the 
girl. “* What in the world was he doing 
with the gas-pipes ? ” 

* Jist loatin’, that was all *t was,” as- 
serted old Mike savagely. “ Sure, he 
tried to exshplain that he was thinkin’ 
of makin’ a plumber out of himself, an’ 
that he was gittin’ a bit o’ practise on 
thim old gas-pipes, secin’ that they 
wasn’t used for nothin’ no more; but 
"as I looks at it, it was jist an excuse for 
idlin’. Oh, they’re all a bad lot, Miss 
Aggie. I can’t do nothin’ wid none o’ 
thim, not at all, at all.” 

“What's this fellow’s name?” de- 
manded Agatha quickly. 

“ Bob Magee. That’s him over there 
yonder wid th’ truck.” 

Agatha followed the old man’s indi- 
eating finger, and. beheld a squat, stout 
fellow, whose face bore a peculiarly ill- 
favored expression even in the dim 
light of the cellar. 

“T wouldn’t trust that man too far, 
Mike,” she said impulsively. “ He has a 
bad face.” 

“Sure, an’ it don’t belie him none,” 
returned Mike; “for a worser nor a 
lazier porter I niver seen in all my born 
days. I was fixin’ to give him his time 
come Saturday night, an’ lave him go; 
but he’s saved me from that. He told 
me just a bit since that he’s goin’ to 
quit an’ go back to Coggswell’s. Sure 
they’re welcome to him.” 

A few moments later Agatha broke 
away from the garrulous old man and 
sought her father to exact the fulfil- 
ment of his promise to take her to 
lunch. 

So busy was her brain with the dis- 
closures which had unconsciously been 
made to her by the porter that she 
scarcely noted that her father’s vexa- 
tion was still unabated. 

Presently, however, when they were 
seated across the table from each other 
at the restaurant, she was made point- 
edly aware of the continuance of his 
spleen. 

“ Acatha,” he said in his most trri- 
tated tones. “1 don’t know of anything 


that has ever upset me so much as to’ 


find the total want of discretion in vou 
that I discovered this morning.” 
“Want of discretion?” 
“Certainly. To cannot imagine how 
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even vou could have failed to see 
through the purpose of this Coggswell’s 
spying visit.” 

“Spying, papa? Why, I see nothing 
at all strange in the matter. It is only 
natural that he should take every means 
to protect his vase from a similar mis- 
fortune.” 

“ Faugh,” snorted the old man cynic- 
allv. “Unless 1 am greatly mistaken, 
their vase is not in the slightest 
danger.” 

“And,” pursued Agatha, unheeding 
the interruption, ‘‘ he appeared so kind 
and so clever, and so anxious to assist, 
that I thought he might possibly hit | 
upon the explanation which seems to 
have escaped all the rest of us.” 

“ Explanation ? ” sneered the jeweler. 
“The only explanation we will ever get 
out of any of the Coggswells, my dear, 
will be given on the witness stand, and 
under pressure.” 
papa, don’t 


you really 


Sloane lowered his voice. 

‘“T am as positive, Agatha, as I can 
be without absolute proof that William 
Coggswell, either directly or indirectly, : 
is responsible for this outrage. He, 
above every one else, had the strongest 
motive, and he, above every one else, 
possesses the brains and the money nec- 
essary to the consummation of such an 
elaborate plot. 

“IT have no evidence at present di- 
rectly connecting him with the affair; 
but I must say that the visit of his son 
this morning, especially with such a 
weak excuse, seems to bear out my sus- 
picions. Why else did he come save to 
find out how much we knew? Now, my 
dear, vou understand how thoughtless it 
was of you to let him in on the inside of 
our investigations.” 

The girl’s red bps took on an obsti- 
nate curve, strongly reminiscent of her 
father’s expression when opposed. 

‘All the same,” she asserted stoutly, 
“TY believe that you are mistaken. I 
don't sav that vou may not he right in 
regard to his father; but it would take a 
good deal to convince me that Mr. 
GCoggswell, Jr., is mixed up in any such 
shady business. Why, father, no one 
could have heen more open and frank 
and eager to help us than he was.”’ 
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“Clever acting,” protested Sloane. 
“The son, I understand, is thoroughly 
cognizant of all his father’s dealings, 
and it is hardly likely that in an affair 
of this kind he would be left unin- 
formed. No, my daughter, when we 
learn the truth, I guess vou will find 
that they are both tarred with the same 
stick.” 

Agatha knew her father’s stubborn- 
ness in sticking to a point, and as she 
had no adequate argument to offer in 
opposition, she wisely kept silent. 

All that he had said would scem to 
be founded on reason. If the father 
were guilty, it was fair to suppose that 
the son was also; and yet somehow she 
could not impute guilt to those honest 
eyes which had gazed into her own so 
fearlessly that morning. 

Still, she had to confess to herself, 
even more than her father did she have 
cause to doubt the Coggswells. She ran 
over in her mind the various points 
which the investigation of the morning 
had elicited. 

She was inclined to admit Billy's hy- 
pothesis as correct—that the vase had 
been destroyed by a corrosive gas 
forced through the unused pipes, and by 
a special connection up through the 
pedestal. : 

It was true that her father claimed 
to have had the connection made and 
the hole bored through the flooring at 
that point for his own purposes; but 
that would not have prevented the van- 
dals from making use of aids which 
fitted so aptly to their purpose. 

Again, Billy had stated that the pipe 
extended through the wall directly into 
the cellar of Coggswell & Son, who 
were manufacturers and dealers in 
chemicals of every kind. 

Finally, she reverted to the disclos- 
ures which Mike, the head porter, had 
made concerning his evil-faced assist- 
ant. This Magee had come from Coggs- 
well’s to their place, and after a brief 
stay, during which he had done little 
else than to tinker needlessly with the 
gas-pipes, was now going to resume his 
former situation. 

It all seemed plain as the nose upon 
one’s face; a damning case of circum- 
stantial evidence without a flaw. 

Yes, she decided. old man Coggswell 
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was beyond peradventure the miscreant 
Who had caused the destruction of the 
vase. 7 

But Billv? Ah, she could not believe 
that Billy was coneerned! 


- CHAPTER V. 
IS If A KEY TO THE PUZZLE? 


MEANWHILE, Mr. William Coggswell, 
Jr., over his solitary luncheon was like- 
wise doing some astute conjecturing. 

* Now, what was the reason that old 
Sloane reared up so when he found who 
I was and what I was doing?” was the 
question that kept presenting itself to 
his inquiring mind. *‘ He may be the 
worst old curmudgeon in existence; but 
even that doesn’t explain the pallor 
which came to his face and the look 
which came into his eyes. 

“TH tell you what that look was,” he 
added, slapping his hand down emphat- 
ically upon the table cloth. “It was 
fear.” 

“Did you want ime, sair?” mur- 
mured the voice of the waiter at his 
elbow, deeming Bily’s vigorous action 
a sign of displeasure. : 

“No,” growled Coggswell with irrita- 
tion. “ When I want you, Ill call. I’m 
thinking now, and I don’t want to be 
disturbed.” . 

“ Mon Dieu,” muitered the waiter, 
rolling up his eyes as he went his way. 
“ef zat ees sinking, wat docs ’e do 
w’en ’e ces working? Oh, zese Amcri- 
caines, zese Americaines! ” 

“Fear?” continued Billy, resuming 
his self-communings. “ Now, what is 
Anthony Sloane afraid of? Is it pos- 
sible that I hit too close to the mark 
when I explained my theory of the 
vase’s destruction this morning? Might 
it be that Sloane is not over-anxious to 
have the mysterv solved ? 

“He was very quick to explain the 
presence of that new connection on the 
gas-pipe, and also of the hole in the 
floor—and, more than that, his expla- 
nation was what I should call just a 
trifle fishy.” 

He rested his elbows upon the table 
and plunged his face into his hands 
while he continued to think. 

“The whole thing may be a put-up 
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job,” ruminated Billy. “It could easily 
have been worked so as to deceive even 
the employees of the store. 

* The hydrofluoric acid is there m 
the cellar; the pipe connections were 
all made and prepared in advance. A 
couple of hour’s work almost any old 
night was all that was necessary. 

“And yet, why should he do it? 
What motive was there which could in- 
duce him to destroy so valuable a piece 
of property ?° 

He cogitated over it a while longer ; 
but finally he was compelled to shake 
his head. 

“By George, it gets past me,” he 
muttered. * No sane man would think 
of doing such a thing without a good 
reason, and what reason could he pos- 
sibly have had ? 

“Til be turning dotty pretty soon, if 
1 don’t get my mind off this thing,” he 
broke in upon his reflections. 6 ‘Here, 
hoy; give me a paper,” hailing a news- 
boy who was just then passing through 
the restaurant. 

But the destruction of the Ton-lu-da 
‘ase seemed a veritable Frankenstein, 
pursuing him always, no matter in what 
direction he might turn. 

The whole front page of the paper he 
bought was devoted to the affair. <A 
staring head-line in golden bronze, 
“Ton-lu-da Vase My story Still Unex- 
plained,” shrieked at him as he cast 
his eye upon the shect. 

There were half-tone illustrations of 
the vase, of the store. of Sloane, of the 
Japanese potter, of everybody and 
everything connected in the slightest 
degree with the Ton-lu-da vase or its 
history. 

There were interviews with the de- 
tectives, with potters and. collectors, 
with chemists and men of science, to- 
gether with letters offering all sorts of 
impossible explanations from all kinds 
of people. 

But through all the history and spee- 
ulation. the interviews, the descriptions 
and the letters, the name of Sloane & 
(‘o. appeared with an insistence which 
to Billy was positiv elv nauseating. 

“By Heaven,” he exclaimed disgust- 
edly, “the destroyed vase 18 proving a 
bigger ad. to those people than it was 
hefore!” 
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leven as he spoke a sudden compre- 
hension sprang to his mind. 

Advertisement? Why, that was the 
corner-stone upon which the success of 
Sloane & Co. had been built. By novel 
and ingenious methods, they had ever 
kept their name before the public. 

Indeed, the very fame‘of the Ton-lu- 
da vase was due to the skill with which 
it had been exploited. 

What more natural, now that it had 
served its purpose, than that it should 
disappear in a haze of mystery, and 
thus set all the world to speculation and 
conjecture 7 

If such had been the scheme, it had 
certainly worked out in admirable fash- 
ion, for all over the land, wherever 
people congregated, there was but one 
subject of discussion to-day, and that 
was Sloane & Co.’s Ton-lu-da_ vase. 
Kvery mind was agog with expectancy 
to learn the secret of its destruction. 

Coggswell once more picked up the 
paper, which in his first irritation he 
had pettishly tossed aside, and ran his 
eye inquiringly down the columns. 

Ah! Ifere it was. Just as he had ex- 
pected. 

Mr. Anthony Sloane, senior partner 
in the big jewelry firm, in an interview 
with a.reporter from the Evening 
Blazer, had given out that despite the 
irreparable loss of the Ton-lu-da vase 
their store would not, be deprived of a 
source of potent attraction. | 

In fact, this deplorable affair only 
hastened the announcement of a pleas- 
urable surprise which Sloane & Co. had 
had in store for their patrons and the 
pubhie for some time. 

Thev had been successful after a long 
series of delicate diplomatic negotia- 
tions in securing from the Maharajah 
of Bung-Futtee the great Khalausi ruby. 
hv all connoisseurs who had seen it con- 
sidered the largest and most beautiful 
gem mm the world. 

A detailed description of the stone, 
together with an account of its highly 
romantic history, followed, the article 
concluding with the announcement that. 
as it fortunately happened, the ruby 


had just arrived in this country in the 


care of a special messenger, and would 
at onee be placed on exhibition at 
Sloane & Co.’s store. 
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“The old tox!” “ejaculated Coggs- 
well, when he had finished the perusal 
of this flambovant statement. “ No 
wonder he got scared when he saw how 
closely I was getting on his trail.: The 
whole thing is merely a gigantic blutt 
to work the newspapers for a lot of 
free space.” 

Young Coggswell lighted a cigar and 
leaned back comfortably in his chair, 
chuckling softly to himself. 

“ Now, wouldn’t that frost you?” he 
murmured gleefully. “ All this hulla- 
baloo and noise to gull the dear public, 
and absolutely nothing in it. It reminds 
me of a Coney Island side-show. 

“ Well, the old boy needn’t be afraid 
that I will give him away. I suppose, 
too, his game is legitimate enough in a 
sense, although it smacks a little 
strongly of circus methods to suit me. 

“ Strange,” he meditated, “ that the 
girl should be so‘thoroughly exquisite 
and simple and refined when she has an 
old fakir and humbug like that for her 
paternal ancestor. She is as clean-cut 
and Simon pure as a thoroughbred filly 
down in the blue grass meadows of 
Kentucky. 

“And how she stood up to the old 
man when he got ready to throw me off 
the premises! I don’t believe she’d be 
afraid of anything. What glorious, 
great brown eyes she has, and what a 
smile, and, good Lord, w hat a delicious 
little dimple i in her chin! Why, a man 
would almost be justified in 

“ Here, here,” he interrupted him- 
self with a jerk. “I am _ growing 
fatuous in my old age. I have been sit- 
ting here for over an hour dreaming, 
when I ought to have been hard at work 
at my desk. 

“Still,” he reflected with a smile as 
he handed the waiter a tip which caused 
that functionary to heap voluble Gallic 
blessings on his head, “I don’t know 
how any man could put in an hour to 
better advantage than in thinking 
about her.” 

Returning to his office, he found 
awaiting him there the saturnine fea- 
tured porter whom Agatha had ob- 
’ served that morning in the cellar. 

“Ah, Magee,” said Billy, shaking 
hands with him cordially. “So vou 
have decided to come back to us, eh? ” 
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“Yes, I have, Mr. Coggswell. They 
pay a little bit better wages over there 
than vou do; but a man more than 
makes it up in the peace of mind he 
wets here. 

* They've got a cantankerous old 
Irishman for a head porter that never 
lets up on you for a single mmute. A 
more fault-findin’, ugly-tempered old 
slave-driver I never seen in all my life. 

** Besides that,” he continued, drop- 
ping his voice and significantly squint- 
ing one eye, “ I’m willin’ to confess that 
I got scared. When the proprietor of a 
store is down in the basement all the 
while, a foolin’ around with the gas- 
pipes, it’s time for the help to look out. 
I’ve heard before of concerns that was 
burned down or blowed up in order to 
get the insurance.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Billy sternly. “ Do you realize that this 
is a pretty serious charge you are ma- 
king, Magee? ”’ 

* Well, I said it,” returned the other 
doggedly. “And I sticks to it. I’ve seen 
old Mr. Sloane, an’ that more than 
once, a pokin’ around down there in the 
cellar, and once I came square on him 
jest as he was breakin’ the pipe loose 
from the meter. He looked at me with 
a face like sour cream. 

““* What are you doin’ here? * he says, 
rough as an old bear. ‘ Don’t you know 
vour work is over on the other side of 
the cellar?’ 

‘Of course I went then; but the next 
day I thought Id do a little spyin’ 
around; an’, believe me or not as you 
choose, Mr. Coggswell, there was three 
new connections made in that pipe. 
You know I’ve always been considerable 
took up with plumbin’, Mr. Coggswell, 
and I know I couldn’t be fooled on a 
thing like that.” 

Billy sat silent, cogitating for several 
moments, tilted back in his revolving 
chair, his pen between his teeth. Then 
he turned to the porter. 

“Tf I were you, Magee,” he admon- 
ished the man, “I would not repeat 
that story anywhere else. It all, no 
doubt, happened just as you describe; 
but equally may it be true that Mr. 
Sloane has a perfectly satisfactory ex- 
planation for his actions, in which case 
the spreading of such a report would 
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get vou into no hight diffieulties. There- 
fore, for your own good, T advise vou to 
keep mum.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AGATHA TURNS A TRICK. 


MANY questions of casuistry, both im 
fact and in fiction, have been propound- 
ed from time to time during the world’s 
history. There is that ‘old one. of 
Rousseau's, for instance: 

* Would vou, 1f you could by pressing 
a spot on the wall and thereby killing a 
mandarin in China whom you ‘had never 
seen or heard of, but from whom vou 
would inherit great riches, press the 
spot?” 

Then there is the other more famil- 
jar one: 

* Would you steal a million dollars 
if you were absolutely sure beforehand 
that you would never be found out, and 
that the owner would never he ¢ cogni- 
zant of, nor suffer from, his loss 7’ 

These are things which we all im- 


agine we could settle with our con- 
sciences offhand and at onee. But 


every once in a while some such little 
problem will spring up in real life, and 
mect us face to face. 

Then it is that we stand hesitating 
and uncertain, drawn in a dozen differ- 
ent directions by as many varving con- 
siderations. 

This, indeed, was the situation in 
which Agatha Sloane found herself that 
night at hair-combing time, which is a 
woman’s season for meditation and self- 
communion. 

She had discovered facts which led 
hop inevitably to the conclusion that 
the elder William Coggswell was the 
cowardly sneak who had wrought the 
distruetion of the Ton-lu-da vase. 

Was it not her duty, then, to make 
known these discoveries of hers and 
have justice awarded to him = for his 
misdeeds?’ This was unquestionably 
true. She could not denv it. 

Ah, but another consideration ob- 
truded itself. If the elder Coggswell 
were denounced and pubhely shown up 
as a miscreant, would not censure also 
fall upon the son ? 

She recalled her father’s chain. of 
reasoning, and she realized that few 
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there would be who would believe him 
uninformed of the other’s purpose. 
Therefore, the innocent would suffer 
equally with the guilty, and that would 
he nranifestly unjust. 

She never for a moment doubted that 
Billy Coggswell was free from all impli- 
cation in the matter. Her intuitions 
told her that,and a woman will trust her 
intuitions much farther than a man 
will trust his reason. 

Another consideration. 

If Billy should learn that she was 
the source of the older man’s denun- 
ciation, would he not naturally be angry 
and offended with her? Of course that 
would make no difference to her, she 
assured herself earnestly, if she were 
only sure she was doing right in the 
matter: but if, on the other hand, she 
was mnaking a inistake, what was the 
use of incurring the enmity of anv- 
body ? 

Indeed, xhe felt very much that she 
would like to have Mr. Coggswell for a 
friend. IIe was so breezy and unaffect- 
ed, so different from most of the men 
she knew, and then he was so good look- 
Ing. 

Yes, she decided as she turned out 
the light and slipped into bed, it would 
he a burning shame to do’ or say anv- 
thing which might injure the career. of 
such a promising voung man. Better 
that fifty Ton-lu-da vases erumbled into 
dust. than that he should know a mo- 
ment’s sorrow or uneasiness. 

The father might be a precions old 
rascal, richly deserving of all the pun- 
ishment which could De meted out to 
him: nevertheless, for the son’s sake she 
would hold her peace. 

If Agatha, however, fondly imagined 
that by her decision a cloak was forever 
cast over the villainv of the elder 
Cogeswell, the next morning she was 
destined to a rude awakening. 

Despite the seoffs and jeers which are 
them portion at the hands of the novel- 
ists and a large part of the public, the 
professional detectives do occasionally 
ferret ont a erime. 

Mr. HWeetor Sturgis, 
gaged hy Sloane & Co., spurred on by 
the hig reward offered and the = im- 
mense public interest aroused in the 
ease, had allowed no grass io grow 


the sleuth en- 
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under his feet, and it was consequently 
with a smug smile of satisfaction that 
he presented himself at Mr. Sloane's 
office the following day to make his re- 
port. 

Agatha was present when the detec- 
tive made his appearance, and although 
he cast several significant glances in 
her direction, she showed no disposition 
to withdraw. 

“Go ahead, Sturgis,” Mr. Sloane re- 
assured him. “ This is my daughter, 
and you may speak before her as openly 
as to myself.” 

“ Oh, very well, sir. Then I may as 
well tell you that we have made dis- 
coveries of the greatest importance. 
Perhaps I had best begin where we first 
picked up the clue, and then go on with 
it step by step. In that way, you will 
get the whole story.” 

“ Yes; that would no doubt be the 
best plan,” assented Mr. Sloane; so 
Sturgis, producing a bundle of memo- 
randa from an inside pécket and vig- 
orously clearing his throat, began. 

Agatha had taken an instinctive dis- 
like to the man from the first moment 
she saw him. His weasel-like face, his 
whining, insinuating voice, his servile 
manner, all impressed her unfavorably. 
Nor did his first words tend to lessen 
her distrust of him. 

“ As you so sagaciously intimated to 
us in our first interview, Mr. Sloane,” 
he said, “ the only person we could find 
who possessed an adequate motive for 
the destruction of the vase was Mr. 
Willian Coggswell. Our efforts there- 
fore have largely been confined to tra- 
cing up his connection with the crime.” 

“T thought you were employed to 
seek out the truth, and not to bolster 
up any cut and dried opinions which 
other people might hold,” broke in 
Agatha with scornful impulsiveness. 

Sturgis looked a trifle uncomfortable. 

“ But, my dear young lady,” he ex- 
postulated, “ we must-have some foun- 
dation to work upon. We must know 
who would be the gainer by the success 
of the enterprise. Otherwise we would 
be groping in the dark.” 

“ Quite so,” nodded Mr. Sloane, as- 
suming a judicial air as he leaned back 
in his chair and toyed with a paper- 
knife. “ Mr. Sturgis is perfectly right, 
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my dear. How could he be expected to 
know that Coggswell was the guilty 
man if Ll had not told him?” 

* We discovered, then,” resumed the 
detective, after consulting his notes, 
“that the agency employed in. the an- 
nihdation of the vase was hydrofluoric 
acid. This is proven by the traces left 
upon the glass sides of the case, and 
which are plainly due to the action of 
that compound.”’ . 

Agatha gave a slight start. The de- 
tective was following uncomfortably 
close in the steps which she had herself 
taken in reaching a solution of the mys- 
tery. 

* The quesfion then arose with us,” 
went on Sturgis, “ how was the acid 
introduced into the case? Evidently in 
the form of a gas which could only be 
conveyed thither by means of a pipe 
running up through the hollow pedestal 
upon which the case was set. 

“This conclusion naturally led us to 
the cellar, and there we found corrobor- 
ation for every detail. The gas-main 
which extends underneath the floor 
where the pedestal stood finds its termi- 
nus through your wall and in Coggs- 
well’s building. It shows signs of re- 
cent connections having been made 
directly beneath the pedestal. 

“Finally, Mr. Sloane,” and here the 
detective’s shrill voice rose to a tri- 
wmphant pitch, “ we learned from your 
head porter that he had recently em- 
ployed an assistant who had come here 
directly from Coggswell’s, and, after re- 
maining here a scant two weeks, had 
returned to his former situation. This 
man while in your establishment was 
repeatedly discovered at, and repri- 
manded for tampering with, the gas- 
pipes in the cellar.” 

Agatha waited to hear no more. Giv- 
ing some trivial excuse, she hastily ex- 
eaped from the room and sped toward 
the cellar. 

Oh, 1t must not be, it should not be! 
This blight should not be cast on the 
bright young life of Billy. Coggswell. 
She must prevent it at any hazard. 

But how? What could she do? What 
could she do? | 

Just then she descried the burly form 
of old Mike, the porter, and like a flash 
came her inspiration! 
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Toward him she flew as fast as her 
fect could carry her. . 

“Oh, Mike, dear Mike,” she panted, 
half laughing, half sobbing, in her ex- 
citement, “do you love me? Would 
you do something for me and never tell 
it afterward, never breathe it to a living 
soul?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Mike 
answered, “Sure, acushla. Well ye 
know ye have only to ask and ould Mike 
“} do it, no matter what ‘tis.’ 

“ And never tell, Mike?” insisted the 
girl. ‘ Promise me that vou will never 
tell.” 

The old Irishman touched his fingers 


solemnly to the breast of his grimy blue 
jacket. 
“(Cross me heart,” he asseverated. 


“* Now, darlint, ye know it’s as shtill wid 
me as it would be in th’ grave.” 

‘Come, then,” commanded Agatha, 
and, seizing him by the hand, she 
dragged him across‘ the cellar to where 
the gas-pipe passed through the wall 
into the other building. 

“Have vou a wrench, Mike?” she 
asked, noting quickly that there was a 
joint in the pipe just at its intersection 
with the wall. 

“Sure [ have. It’s in me tool- box.” 

* Well, get it, and : a sledge, too. And 
hurry ; oh, do hurrv.’ 


that in an incredibly short space of 
time the old man was again beside her 
with the tools in his hand. Then, under 
her agitated direction, he specdily 
loosened the joint, disclosing the ori- 
fice in the other section of the tube 
where it stretched away through the 
wall. 

Agatha pointed to the hole with an 
iniperious finger. “ Plug it up,” she 
commanded. 

Mike was there to obey, not to ques- 
tion or hesitate at the dictates of his 
queen. A round piece of wood, a few 
sharp blows of the hammer, and the job 
was done. 

“Now fit the ends of the pipe to- 
vether and make it look as nearly as 
possible like it was before,” was the 
next order: but this task was hardly 
completed before steps were heard ap- 
proaching across the cellar floor. 

Agatha seized Mike and dragged him 
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with her behind the friendly shelter of 
some huge packing cases which stood at 
one side. 

Just in time. A moment later Stur- 
gis’ voice could be heard expatiating his 
theory to Mr. Sloane as they neared 
the spot. 

“You see, Mr. Sloane, it is just as [ 
said. This pipe extends through the 
wall into Coggswell’s property, and it 
was undoubtedly by means of it that the 
destructive gas was conveyed over to the 
pedestal.” 

“Perhaps, just to leave no point 
overlooked, we had better open up this 
pipe and see that it is clear all the way 
through,” suggested Mr. Sloane. 

“A very good idea. It is never wise 
to shirk anything im a case of this kind, 
especially when you’ve got such a eute 
old fox as Coggswell to deal with. He 
would be sure to cover up his tracks in 
every way possible. If I only had a 
wrench, Id settle.the point right now.” 

“Mike, Mike! ” called Mr Sloane. 

The Irishman wriggled backward out 
of the shelter where he stood concealed 
with Agatha, and by devious routes 
made his wav toward the front of the 
building. 

‘* Mike—oh, Mike!” again came the 
summons. 

“ Comin’, sorr.” And after a proper 
amount of delay, he duly made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Get a wrench, will you, and open 
up this joint,” directed his employer, 
and accordingly the two ends of the 
pipe so recently united were once more 
drvorced, the porter displaying a tre- 
mendous amount of energy in the oper- 
ation, so as to give the impression that 
the point was old and rusted. 

As the ends felt free, both the other 
men bent forward cagerly and gazed 
into the mouth of the tube where it 
passed into the wall. 

Sturgis gave a quick exclamation of 
disappointed surprise. 

“ Why, it’s plugged,’ *” he announced. 

“Vis, sorr,” broke in Mike Flynn. 
with just the suspicion of a wink in the 
direction of Agatha’s retreat. “If I'd 
a knowed that was all ye wanted to find 
out, I cud ’a’ tould ye that widout all 
th’ trouble iv wunscrewin’ thim ends. 
T put that plug there wid me own 
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hands ”—he hesitated just a moment— 
‘a long, long time ago! ” 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FRESIL DISASTER. 


AGATHA’S clever stratagem com- 
pletely knocked in the head Sturgis’ 
ambitious plans to bring Mr. Coggswell 
before the bar of justice as the de- 
stroyer of the Ton-lu-da vase; but it 
could not close the industrious mouth 
of gossip. ; 

The detective had been so certain of 
his case, so positive that he had, to use 
his own expression, the man landed 
with the goods on him, that he had not 
refrained from some preliminary boast- 
ing to newspaper men and others. 

It began to be whispered about in the 
smoking-rooms of clubs and in the lob- 
bies of hotels, and finally even men- 
tioned openly across dinner tables, that 
old William Coggswell was the man who 
had so effectually put an end to Sloane 
& Co.’s famed treasure. 

In due course of time, as might have 
been expected, these reports found 
their way to Billy, one of those friends 
who take joy in the imparting of un- 
pleasant information being kind enough 
to enlighten him. 

The young man’s heart beat hot with 
resentment at the slander, and in his 
rash, impulsive way, he immediately 
ascribed the origin of the tale to 
Sloane. 

“ Interest is dying down in his faked- 
up mystery,” decided Billy wrathfully, 
“and he evidently thinks he can pump 
new life into it by starting this absurd 
story. Well, I?ll just show him that 
he’ll have to find some better way of 
getting his free advertising than by 
throwing mud at father.” 

Accofdingly, the next day, with a 
very determined expression upon his 
face, and a very pugnacious air to his 
whole demeanor, he sallied around to 
Sloane & Co.’s and demanded an inter- 
view with the senior proprietor. 

As on his former visit, the boy dis- 
appeared within the precincts of the 
office, and as before returned with the 
prompt request that Mr. Coggswell 
would step inside. 

2A 
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Billy pushed open the door and 
strode in—and then he stopped short. 

Apparently nothing was changed 
from the occasion of his first visit. As 
before, an enchanting vision with deep 
brown eves sat enthroned in the big 
chair by the desk. 

Yes, there was one change. On the 
former occasion both of them had been 
wofully embarrassed; now he was the 
only one to show any agitation. Agatha 
was thoroughly herself as she greeted 
him with her most charming smile. 

J am keeping office for papa again, 
as you see, Mr. Coggswell. Shall I 
transact his business with you, as I 
did before, or is one experience enough ? 
We weren't altogether successful in our 
quest then, if I remember aright.” 

“ Perhaps we were a little too suc-: 
cessful,” blurted out Billy, and the next 
second could have bitten his tongue out 
for his words. 

When one comes in war-like mood to 
meet a man who has becn slandering 
one’s kin, and instead encounters the 
being he considers the loveliest creature 
in all the world, one is not apt to have 
full possession of his wits. And, indeed, 
Coggswell, Jr., was so full of the errand 
on which he had come that the words 
slipped out almost unconsciously, and 
before he realized that he was insinua- 
ting to the girl against her own father. 

Agatha’s brown eves grew soft with 
sympathy. | 

“T will not pretend to misunderstand 
you, Mr. Coggswell,” she said gently. 
“T fancy both of us have guessed the 
truth in this matter from the first. It 
is a sad case; but ought we not to for- 
give much to an old man who has 
cherished a hobby until it has becore 
almost an insane passion ? ” 

“ She’s placing it as I did, on the old 
mas craze for advertisement,’ was 
Billy’s mental comment. 

“Poor fellow! Just think what he 
must have suffered since he ~ealized kis 
father’s dereliction,” was Agatha’s un- 
spoken comment. “I must try to com- 


fort him.” 


So they continucd to fire away at 
CYOxs-purposes. 

* But the truth must mevitably come 
out in the end,” insisted Billy. 

“No,” she eried) trimmphantly. 


“ey 
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have attended to that. I have destroyed 
a link in the chain of evidence which 
makes it absolutely impossible to prove 
the case.” 

“ By Heaven,” was Coggswell’s ad- 
miring comment to himself as he noted 
her pure uplifted profile, the sparkle in 
her dark eyes, “ what a woman she is! 
She will stand by those she loves to the 
very death. She was quick enough to 
grasp the old man’s danger, and imme- 
diately took means to prevent an ex- 
posure.” 

Then his mind reverted to the mis- 


sion which had brought him there, and. 


he grew wroth again as he thought of 
the lying whispers in circulation. 

“This gossip and these tales, how- 
ever, must be stopped,” he insisted 
sternly. 

She understood that here he was re- 
ferring to his own father, and she 
sought again to pour balm upon his 
mortified pride. 

“ Gossip and tales, without any legal 
proof for a foundation, will soon die 
down,” she urged. “Can you not en- 
dure these stings and smarts for a little 
while, if thereby you can save an old 
man’s reputation ? ” 

He felt now that he fully compre- 
hended her meaning. She was pleading 
with him not to expose her father, beg- 
ging him to allow his own father’s hon- 
ored name to be besmirched in order 
that a greater disgrace might not fall 
upon her and hers. 

Thus Billy Coggswell also had his 
question of casuistry to decide. 

He stood there pondering. His fa- 
ther, he knew, was a man supremely in- 
different to the world’s opinions; nay, 
being the recluse that he was, it was 
hardly possible that the old man would 
ever learn the accusations and the 
slanders which were being bandied 
about. 

Beside, as she had said, they would 
very probably speedily die down. While 
they lasted, he himself was really the 
only one to suffer from them; and in 
Heaven’s name, were not his shoulders 
broad enough to carry the burden? 

It was really the girl and not her 
rascally old father that he would be 
protecting. Could he not afford to be 
eonerour ? 
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His resolution taken, his face broke 
into his own frank, friendly smile as he 
extended his hand and clasped hers 
within it. 

“You are right, Miss Sloane,” he 
said. “The public may conjecture and 
gossip as it pleases. The real secret of 
the Ton-lu-da vase will be known to 
only us two.” 

Now, when a young man and a young 
woman agree with each other that they 
will become the co-sharers of a secret, 
there is almost immediately established 
between them a new and subtle bond 
of intimacy; so it is not at all remark- 
able that a half hour later Mr. William 


_ Coggswell, Jr., and Miss Agatha Sloane 


should have been seen strolling up 
Broadway, laughing and chatting and 
apparently on the most familiar terms. 

Billy’s desk was loaded down with 
business which urgently demanded his 
immediate attention; but for once he 
was supremely oblivious to its claims. 

Agatha had a dozen important en- 
gagements to meet that afternoon; but 
she broke every one of them without a 
qualm of compunction. 

Why should they not have taken an 
hour to themselves? It was October, 
and the air blew crisp and fresh across 
the side streets from the Hudson. The 
sun was shining and the sky was blue. 
Along the sidewalks jostled and pushed 
the hurrying crowds, out in the street 
the tide of traffic roared and rumbled. 

It was Manhattan’s great highway at 
the busiest hour of the afternoon; but 
for all that Billy and Agatha knew of 
it it might have been a lonely country 
lane, winding its way between hedge- 
rows of flowering roses. The great en- 
chanter whose magic wand transmutes 
the basest metal into gold and makes all 
seasons summer was with them; they 
were young and together. 

At last they reached the junction of 
Twenty-Third Street with Fifth Ave- 
nue and Broadway, and the sunlight 
over in Madison Square tempted them. 
They walked on around the plashing 
fountain, watching the brown leaves 
flutter down to the grass from the 
wind-blown old trees, laughing at the 
plump, bright-eyed sparrows whisking 
over the pool. 

They pushed their way through 
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clumps of nursemaids and playing 
babies, past the ragged sitters on the 
benches who eyed them with somnolent 
and dignified unconcern; and through 
it all they were both supremely and 
foolishly happy. 

And then Mr. Coggswell, being a 
young man of direct and simple meth- 
ods, began to tell what was in his heart, 
and before he had finished they were 


both sitting on a bench, and he was © 


holding her hands firmly clasped in his. 

And finally, despite the scandalized 
stares of the nursemaids and the star- 
tled glances of the tramps, roused for 
once from their disdainful indifference 
—right there in Madison Square Park, 
in the middle of an October afternoon, 
Mr. Coggswell leaned over and kissed 
his companion squarely on the mouth. 

And if that, in its disregard of sur- 
rounding people and circumstances, was 
not a typical New York wooing, I do 
not know what ts. 

When Agatha had composed her 
blushes and rearranged her veil and 
properly scolded her lover for his im- 
pulsiveness, they settled down to a long, 
happy, confidential chat, when a sudden 
and totally unexpected interruption 
broke in upon these interesting admis- 
sions. 

The elder Coggswell, his hat in his 
hand, his hair in disorder, his face ex- 
hibiting the greatest consternation, 
came dashing through the park at a gait 
in marked contrast to his usually sedate 
and dignified amble. 

“Oh, Billy,” he gasped as he caught 
sight of his son, “I have been looking 
for you everywhere. What—what do 
you think has happened ? ” 

“Eh?” cried the younger man, 
springing to his feet as visions of all 
sorts of dire possibilities flashed over 
him. 

“ Oh, my son, my son! The Ton-lu- 
da vase has been destroved! ” 

“ But,” ejaculated Billy in bewilder- 
ment, “there is nothing new about 
that. It has been destroved for the 
past two months.” 

“Not that one,” cried the old man 
indignantly. “Who cared anything 
about that? But’”—and his voice 
choked up again with grief as the reali- 
zation of his loss swept over him, “ but 


- 
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mine—my precious vase; the only one 
of its kind in the world. It crumbled to 
pieces in my fingers not three hours 
ago!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ONCE more the reporters of the daily 
newspapers had a story upon which 
they could lavish a redundant vocabu- 
lary and an untrammeled imagination. 

As Stebbins of the Mercury suc- 
cinctly observed to Jones of the Aorn- 
ing Striker: “ This is a regular cinch. 
All we have to do is to vamp over the 
old stuff we used before, and spread on 
the mystery. It’s sure front-page copy 
for three days in succession.” 

Billy Coggswell’s feeling was princi- 


pally one of profound thankfulness. 


Of course, for his father’s sake he 
regretted the loss of the vase; but as he 
said to himself: “ This will effectually 
put a stop to all those lying slanders. 
No one would for a minute suspect that 
an ardent old collector like dad would 
destroy his own chief treasure; and it is 
certain that the same hand wrecked 
both vases.” 

The latter thought gave him a new 
idea. 

“ The same hand!” 

Was it possible that Sloane in his 
thirst for advertisement was also at 
the bottom of this stroke? If so, and 
such had been his purpose, he had cer- 
tainly achieved his end, for all the story 
of the former mystery was raked up 
anew, and the name of Sloane & Co. 
displayed itself prominently in everv 
article hearing upon the incident. 

So different, however, are our con- 
jectures according to the viewpoint 
which we take that Agatha could see in 
this second catastrophe only a confirma- 
tion of her earlier opinion. 

As she reasoned out the ease. old 
Coggswell, learning of the suspicion 
with which he was regarded and fearing 
discovery, had ventured on a_ bold 
stroke. 

To ward off the danger which men- 
aced him and to silence suspicion, he 
had simply destroyed his own property. 
She knew, moreover, that her father 
agreed with her theoryv. . 
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Consequently, in the interviews be- 
tween the two lovers the subject of 
the vase was scarcely mentioned, or only 
in the most hurried and perfunctory 
manner, each being desperately afraid 
that something might be said which 
would wound the other’s sensibilities. | 

Thus it happened that the conscious- 
ness of an unshared secret caused both 
to lose that attitude of mutual con- 
fidence which had been so delightful, 
and erected a barrier between them, in- 
tangible it 1s true, but growing stronger 
day by day... 

Further and further they put off the 
time when they should acquaint their 
parents with their intentions, using now 
one pretext and now another, but each 
conscious in his or her heart that the 
real reason was because he or she hesi- 
tated to accept as a father-in-law one 
who seemed even more despicable than 
a thief. 

Less and less did they indulge in 
those glowing hopes and ambitions 
which had been so prolific in the early 
days of their betrothal, of that coming 
time when they should have a home of 
their own, where she should be en- 
throned as its queen, and he should be 
lord of all he surveyed, even to and in- 
cluding herself. 

The estrangement grew, and finally 
it culminated in a bitter quarrel. 

The cause of this outbreak was noth- 
ing, some simple, inconsequential little 
thing which neither of them would or- 
dinarily have regarded as worth a min- 
ute’s discussion; but, harassed as both 
were by doubts and fears, it served as a 
pretext on which to hang all their ag- 
eravated fancies, and assumed the pro- 
portions of a serious dispute. 

Finally Billy left her im tears and 
banged out of the house, kicking his 
feet viciously against the steps as he 
went down the stoop. 

The next day she sent him back his 
ring, and he returned her letters. All, 
they earnestly assured themselves, was 
over between them. 

Meanwhile the mystery of the second 
Ton-lu-da vase, despite all the efforts 
of detectives and newspaper men and 
a highly interested public, was no nearer 
a satisfactory solution. 

Indeed, this second affair was even a 
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greater riddle than the first. Since the 

-destruction of Sloane & Co.’s treasured 
paragon, Mr. Coggswell had taken the 
most extraordinary means to protect his 
prize from injury. 

He had had a specially constructed 
steel safe made, to which no one but 
himself knew the combination. Therein 
the vase had been deposited, and had 
only been removed on one occasion, 
when its owner had taken it out to ex- 
hibit to two of his friends. 

No one else had been in the room at 
the time, and both the gentlemen 
present were men above suspicion, one 
a college president and the other an 
eminent lawyer. 

With his own hands Mr. Coggswell 
had returned the vase to its receptacle, 
and had carefully rearranged all the 
safeguards—the burglar alarms, elec- 
tric signals, and private “marks which 
protected it. 

For three weeks it had remained 
there, and then the owner had occasion 
again to remove it. 

All the wires and marks were found 
in place, all the traps set, and all the 
signals in perfect working order; but 
the vase itself was lusterless and disin- 
tegrated, and when he picked it up, 
like Sloane & Co.’s it fell to pieces in 
his fingers. 

The old chemist himself, and those 
he called in consultation over the mat- 
ter, had little difficulty in ascribing the 
result to the agency of hydrofluoric 
acid; but the question which puzzled 


them and which completely nonplussed 


every inquirer, was how the destroying 
compound could have been introduced. 

In an air-tight safe of chilled steel, 
with three interposed compartments, 
the whole fitted out with every protect- 
Ing contrivance which modern ingenu- 
ity could supply, the vase had met its 
doom. 

There was no crack or fissure in the 
solid walls of the safe, no evidence of 
any hole having been bored therein, and 
no sign of any tampering with the com- 
bination ; yet the result spoke for itself. 

The vase was gone, and hydrofluoric 
acid had been the medium employed. 

The old collector, almost beside him- 
self with disappointment and rage over 
the loss of his most cherished pos- 
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session, devoted himself to dreams of 
vengeance. | 

He spent his entire days and half his 
nights in studying and pondering over 
every scrap of evidence relating to the 
destruction of the two vases. His room 
looked like a clipping bureau, so filled 
was it with filed and tabulated excerpts 
from the newspapers. 

He had a small army of detectives in 
his employ, and any one who could fur- 
nish him the least scrap of information 
bearing upon his investigations was cer- 
tain of a prompt and generous reward. 

Such being the case, it was by no 
means strange that the story imparted 
to Billy by Magee, the porter, and 
which he had advised the latter never to 
repeat, should eventually come to the 
old man’s ears. 

No less shrewd than his son, Coggs- 
well speedily grasped the significance 
of this tale, and with it for a starting 
point, proceeded to build up an hy- 
pothesis which for him, at least, dove- 
tailed exactly into all the existing facts. 

He spent several weeks in assorting 
all the various data he had gathered, 
and then laboriously corroborated every 
scintilla of evidence, until at last he 
had a structure which he deemed absg- 
Jutely impregnable. 

Then he proceeded to acquaint his 
son with the results of his research and 
investigation. 

It was a cold November evening, and 
a warm fire was glowing on the open 
hearth. The old man extended his thin 
hands toward the blaze and rubbed 
them together. There was a gleam of 
elation in his eye. | 

“ Billy,” he said craftily, “I've got 
the rascal that ruined my vase safely 
hooked.” 

“Is that so, father?” 
other uninterestedly. 

He was really paying but slight atten- 
tion to what the old man was saying, 
being busily engaged at the time in 
tracing with his eve a profile among the 
red coals, which to him bore a marked 
resemblance to a certain fair face he 
knew. 

“Yes,” went on Coggswell, 
you'll never guess who it is.” 

“Well, who is it. then?” 
stractedly and pensively. 


returned the 


“and 
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“No one but Anthony Sloane him- 
self,’ chuckled the old collector. 

It Coggswell had expeeted his state- 
ment to be received with surprise, he 
was destined not to be disappointed. 

Billy sprang to his feet, knocking 
over his chair as he did so, and faced his 
father, his eyes distended with horror. 

* What?” he demanded so energet- 
ically that the old man involuntarily 
shrank back before him. “ You cannot 
mean it, you must not mean it. You 
could never have found adequate proof 
to connect him with the crime!” 


“Well, that is just what I have 
done,” reiterated Coggswell stubbornly. 


“ve got him hooked so that he can‘t 
get away. Now [’m going to start to 
pull in the line.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A FAMILY CRISIS. 


“Now [ll tell you, Billy, how I 
traced up the whole thing,” went on the 
old man, his tone betraying the vanity 
which he evidently felt over his achieve- 
ment; “and I guess when I get through 
you'll have to confess that vour old dad 
can see through a hole in a millstone 
about as well as the next man. 

“I knew, of course, that the same 
person had done both jobs. It was 
hardly likely that two people would 
have used exactly the same methods to 
accomplish the same ends, so I decided 
to study out the affair at Sloane & Co.’s 
first, thinking in that wav I mght 
fasten on to a clue. 

“Well, for a long time I couldn't 
scem to be able to make head or tail 
out of the whole blasted business. 
There didn’t appear to be anv starting 
point, vou understand. 

* But finally I ran across a shrewd 
young fellow, a porter in our own store 
by the w av, of the name of Magee, and 
he gave me just the information T 
wanted to know—-—”’ 

* TL fire that fellow in the morning, 
if it is the last thing I do on earth,” 
muttered Billy savagely. 

“Eh? What's that? T thought vou 
said something. Well, as I was telling 
you, this Magee related a very peculiar 
story to me. 
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“ He said that Just prior to the time 
of the destruction of their vase, he saw 
old Sloane down in the cellar on several 
occasions, and that each time he was 
tampering with the gas-pipes. Now, as 
I happened to know that there had been 
no gas used in that building for several 
years, this struck me as very curious. 

“Then the explanation flashed over 
me. He was fixing those pipes to con- 
vey a corrosive gas to the vase. 

‘“What corrosive? Why, the same 
one, of course, that was used to ruin 
my vase—hydrofluorie acid. And where 
was he going to get it? That was an 
easy one, for we ourselves had from 
time to time sold large quantities of it 
to their firm. 

“The next question, I contess, 
stumped me for quite a litile while. 

“What was his motive? I didn’t 
fhink he was insane, and I couldn’t for 
the life of me see why any man in his 
senses should deliberately set to work 
to annihilate property worth thousands 
of dollars. . 

“TI puzzled over it, and I pondered 
over it; but I couldn’t seem to get any 
closer to an answer until one day I 
happened to pick up a paper and see a 
big advertisement of theirs. Right 
across the top of it was a big black line, 
‘Judicious Advertising Has Been the 
Cause of Our Success.’ That made the 
whole thing as plain as day to me. 

“ Advertisement! Great, big, wide- 
spread advertisement. That was what 
Anthony Sloane wanted, and he was 
willing to spend the price of the Ton- 
lu-da vase to get it. 

“Following out my inquiry along 
those lines, I demonstrated beyond 
question that he was the man who de- 
stroyed Sloane & Co.’s. vase. It is a 
chain of circumstantial evidence against 
him which he can’t get away from, for 
I have witnesses and proofs to back up 
every allegation I make.” 

“That is all right, father.” broke in 
Billy, his brow clearing as he thought 
the old man had finished his story. 
“That is all right. Mr. Sloane may 
have, and I have no doubt did do just 
exactly what you say; but it was his own 
property. He had a right to do with it 
as he pleased, and for anv purpose he 
pleased.” 
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“Just so,” interposed the elder 
Coggswell; “‘but he hasn’t got the 
right to spoil my vase for any purpose 
under the sun; and that’s what I’m go- 
ing after him for.” 

“But, father, you have no proof. 
Because you have shown, or think you 
have shown, that he destroyed the first 
vase, it by no means follows that he 
was the person concerned in the second 
affair.” 

“Don’t it?” retorted the old man 
grimly. “ Let’s see about that. Do you 
know who owns the house next door, 
where all these repairs are being 
made ? ” 

“No, I can’t say that I do.” 

“ Well, I can. It is Anthony Sloanc; 
and, furthermore, those repairs have all 
been carried on for a blind. 

“The house was bought by Sloane 
three months ago, and it was given out 
that he intended to have the whole in- 
terior remodeled. One room especially, 
the one on the other side of the wall in 
which is set the safe for my vase, was to 
have a magnificent wainscoting, and 
there the workmen were principally em- 
ploved. 

“Now, he suddenly changes his 
plans, and throws the place on the mar- 
ket. Don’t you think that is odd? ” 

“ Perhaps,” assented Billy; “ but ”— 
stubbornly—-“ I still fail to see where 
it is any proof that he is the man who 
damaged your vase.” 

‘““Then, listen to this,” cried the old 
man, coming to his climax with dra- 
matic intensity. “The wainscoting to 
which I referred was to be fastened to 
the wall by very fine wires, and all 
around the room holes were bored for 
this purpose. One of the workmen told 
me that Sloane insisted that these holes 
should be bored to a depth of eight 
inches, although warned that by so do- 
ing he would encroach upon the walls 
of his neighbors. 

“Moreover, the same workman 
stated to me this morning that while 
boring these holes, they had on one oc- 
casion encountered what seemed to be 
a plate of chilled steel. They had then 
proposed to desist at this point; but 
Sloane foreed them to get higher- 
tempered drills, and to continue at the 
work until the plate was penctrated. 
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“This morning I made a thorough 
and more exhaustive inspection of the 
safe than I had yet given it, and dis- 
covered what I had hitherto overlooked, 
that there was a tiny perforation in its 
back wall! ”’ 


“ Great Heaven!” burst almost like . 


a sob from Billy’s lips. To himself he 
was thinking: “ The disgrace of this, 
the’ blow to her pride, will almost kill 
her!” 

“ Rather neat piece of detective work 
for an old man, don’t you think?” ex- 
ulted his father, standing in front of 
the fire, his hands under his coat-tails, 
his legs spread akimbo, his whole ex- 
pression one of conscious satisfaction. 

“And now, what are you going to 
do?” inquired Billy. 

“ What am I going to do? ”—in sur- 
prise. “ What else should I do except 
to let the law take its course? I have 
already placed myself in communication 
with the district attorney, and am to 
have an interview with him to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock.” 

“Yather,” protested Billy, almost be- 
side himself as he realized the older 
man’s stubborn, cross-grained tempera- 


ment, “this thing must not, shall not,, 


{7 


be allowed to go any farther 

The father looked at him with a 
glance of amazed indignation. 

“ Hoity toity!” he exclaimed. “ What 
does this mean? ‘ Must not, shall not’? 
Why must I not, and why shall I not?” 

“‘ Because I do not wish it. Because I 
mean to prevent it.” 

“And suppose I refuse to yield to 
you? ” 

“Then,” said Billy firmly, although 
his lips grew pale, “it means a rupture 
between you and me!” 

“ And why, pray? What is Anthony 
Sloane to you that you should be so 
brash to protect him?” 

** Anthony Sloane himself is nothing 
to me; but ”—softly—“ his daughter is 
all the world! ” | 

The old man sank into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. For a 
long time he sat so, pondering, consid- 
ering, as was his wont, the situation in 
every light. 

This stalwart son of his was the pride 
and joy of his heart. He had always 
been a credit to him—clean, upright, 
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manly through and through. Moreover, 
the father knew that he would do just 
as he said. 

Bitter as might be the wrench at 
parting, nevertheless if he himself per- 
sisted in his determination to punish 
Sloane, Billy would leave his house and 
never enter it again. 

On the other hand, there was the 
Ton-lu-da vase. No one but himself 
could understand what its possession 
had meant to him; no one but himself 
could realize the fierce yearning he had 
felt to exact due vengeance upon the 
man who had deprived him of it; no one 
but himself could comprehend the sav- 
age elation which had swelled within 
him when he discovered that his enemy 
was delivered into his hand. 

Was he to give up the satisfaction of 
seeing this miscreant atone for his 
crimes merely on account of some senti- 
mental philandering between a mere 
boy and girl? 

While his father sat thus in’ ab- 
stracted thought, the young man stood 
quietly waiting, one hand resting on the 
table, his face pale, but set and deter- 
mined in its lines. 

At last Coggswell raised his eyes and 
met those of his son squarely bent upon 
him. He, too, rose to his feet. 

“T have made my decision,” he said 
simply. 

Well? ” 

“T shall use every means in my power 
to punish Anthony Sloane! ” 

Without a word, Billy turned and left 
the room. 


—. 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER FAMILY JAR. 


Now, as it happened, on that same 
evening Mr. Sloane and his daughter 
were alone together at home. It was a 
cold, raw, damp, and blustery night, and 
both of them had announced a prefer- 
ence for remaining by their “ ain fire- 
side,” rather than going out in search 
of amusement. 

“We will just spend a long, quiet, 
comfortable evening together, Aggie,” 
said her father fondly, and he had given 
orders that “not at home” was to be 
returned to any caller who might by 
faint possibility present himself. 
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Agatha had answered her father’s 
suggestion with a smile; but Mr. 
Sloane’s parental solicitude compelled 
him to notice that it was a very wan 
one. 

Indeed, he had been more than a lit- 
tle worried over the girl of late. She 
seemed to have lost all the bright, merry 
ways which were so characteristic of 
her, and had grown steadily more 
moody and distrait. 

In his anxiety for her health, yet 
heedful lest he might alarm her by a 
show of apprehension, he had clandes- 
tinely introduced a specialist into the 
house and bade him watch her. 

“Why, that’s easy enough to diag- 
nose,” reported the physician after an 
hour or so of inspection. “ The girl is 
in love.” 

“ Nonsense!” scoffed Sloane. “ Why, 
I’ve never known her to show the 
slightest interest in any man. She 
treats them all alike.” 7 

“ Well, she has all the symptoms,” re- 
. torted the specialist obstinately. “If 
that is not what is the matter, I confess 
it lies beyond my powers.” 

Vainly had her doting father striven 
to arouse her from the listless apathy 
into which she had fallen. He proposed 
a trip abroad; he suggested every 
known kind of amusement; but she only 
shook her head, and daily grew more 
pensive. 

She had always been very fond of 
music, and to-night her father asked 
her to play to him. Obedientlv she went 
to the piano; but after strumming only 
a few bars, turned away and resumed 
her seat by the fire, where she sat silent, 
gazing abstractedly into the coals. 

Her father, his brow knit with 
thought, sat watching her. Once or 
twice he sighed heavily; but her mind 
was evidently so far away that she did 
not hear him. » 

There came an interruption at the 
door in the person of the English but- 
ler. 

“Mr. Sloane, sir,” he observed pomp- 
ously, “ there’s a pusson at the door w’at 
says he’s got to see you. I told ’im, sir, 
that vou was not at ’ome; but ’e says as 
’ow “is name is Sturgis, hand that ’e’s 
got a werry himportant communication 
to make to vou. §Tell ’im,’ ’e save, 
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‘that Hi’m on to a new dodge that 
Coggswell is hup to that ’e ought to 
know about hat once.’ ” 

Both Mr. Sloane and his daughter 
started at the words. 

For the first time in days Agatha 


-manifested a lively interest in the con- 


cerns about her. She turned to her 
father now with a faint flush upon her 
cheek and a gleam of interest in her 
eye to await his decision. 

Mr. Sloane hesitated. 

“Oh, have him up, papa,” urged 
Agatha, “and let us hear this wonder- 
ful disclosure of his. Anything is better 
than sitting here drearily boring each 
other to death.” 

This was distinctly ungrateful, since 
her father had offered to go anywhere 
or do anything for her amusement; but 
Mr. Sloane passed it over without com- 
ment. 

“Show him up, then,” he told the 
butler, and a moment later Sturgis, hat 
in hand, made his appearance. 

““ Mr. Sloane,” observed the detective 
hurriedly, “I picked up a tip from a 
brother officer to-night that I thought 
would be of a good deal of interest to 


you, and so I didn’t waste any time, but 


chased right up here myself to give it 
to you. It’s just this: Old Coggswell 
is going to have you pinched in the 
morning for smashing up his Ton-lu-da 
vase.” 

“ Pinched?” repeated Sloane. 

“Yes; arrested. He says he’s got a 
complete case against you, and he’s 
going down in the morning to swear out 
the warrant.” 

“Swear out a warrant for me?” 
ejaculated Sloane. “Is the man in- 
sane?” 

“T don’t know anything about that: 
but I do know he’s gomg to swear out a 
warrant.” 

“ But his proof, his facts? He must 
have some fancied evidence at least on 
which to base so monstrous a charge.” 

“Oh, he’s got proofs all right. Car- 
penter, the officer I was speaking of. 
has been working up the case for him, 
and he save he never saw a layout where 


_all the testimony dovetailed in so 


prettily. 
“He says that you first did up your 
own vase on account of the advertisc- 
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ment that you'd get out of it, and then, 
to make the game good and strong, you 
went after old Coggswell’s; that you 
bought a house next door to his, and 
bored holes through the wall on the 
excuse of putting up a wainscoting or 
something of the sort. Then through 
one of the holes that you’d bored into 
the back of the safe where he kept his 
vase you pumped this stuff that does 
the business.” 

“But this is absurd, ridiculous! 
protested Mr. Sloane, angrily striding 
up and down the floor, the big veins 
standing out on his forehead like whip- 
cords. 

Agatha’s hands, too, were clenched, 
and her eyes blazing. 

Oh, this was shameful, monstrous! 
So this was the manly way in which 
Billy Coggswell was revenging himself 
upon her, was it? He knew that his 
own father was guilty of destroying 
both vases; yet probably, out of spite 
against her, he had egged on the old 
collector to bring this baseless suit. 

He had probably thought himself 
safe in doing so, for she herself had 
told him that she had destroyed the 
only evidence of his father’s guilt. 

. “The whole thing is simply ridicu- 
lous,” repeated Mr. Sloane with empha- 
sis. 

Sturgis gave a non-committal cough. 

“TI don’t know anything about that, 
sir. I only thought Vd drop up and 
give you a tip, so if you wanted to skip 
out, you’d have a chance to sneak before 
they do anything.” 

“Skip out!” thundered Mr. Sloane. 
“Not much will I skip out. I'll stay 
here and fight this thing if it takes the 
last dollar I’ve got on earth. Have me 
arrested, will he? Why, I’ll put that old 
rascal behind the bars himself. You 
and I both know that he is guilty, 
Sturgis.” 

“Yes, sir; I'll admit that it always 
looked that way to me. But the trouble 
is, we haven’t got any proof.” 

“We have absolute and convincing 
proof!” 

Agatha’s voice, high and resolute, 
broke into the discussion. 

“The gas which destroyed our vase 
was undoubtedly forced through the 
pipe from their cellar into ours.” 


23 
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“Excuse me, ma’am,’ ’ interrupted 
Sturgis, “but that was plugged up.’ 

“T know it was; but not until several 
days after the destruction of the vase. 
It was done then by Mike Flynn, the 
porter, under my orders.” 

Sturgis turned to Sloane. 

“That seems to put a new tace on 
the matter, sir,” he said. 

“It does, indeed,” returned the 
other. “It gives us an absolute and 
flawless case which I will push to the 
bitter end. 1 will be down at police 
headquarters in the morning to make 
formal complaint. Thank you very 
much, Sturgis, for acquainting me with 
these new developments. I shall not 
forget it. Good-night.” 

After the detective was gone, An- 
thony Sloane turned to his daughter, 
and there was an austere and question- 
ing gleam in his eye. 

Agatha knew what was coming; but 
she did not falter. True, she grew a 
little pale about the lips; but she held 
her head high, and looked her father 
squarely in the face. 

“ Now, my daughter, will you tell me 
why you saw fit to protect that man by 
destroving the evidence which I held 
against him?” 

“It was not for his sake, father; but 
—but because I loved his son, and I 
wished to shield him from the disgrace 
father’s downfall would have 
brought.” 

“And do you still love this man?” 

Her eyes, which hitherto had so 
steadily met his searching gaze, now 
fluttered and sank. Then she raised her 
head proudly onte more and looked him 
in the face. 


“T do ” she began; but before she 


could complete the sentence the door- 


bell once more jangled wildly, and while 
she and her father stood, arrested by 
the sound, a young man pushed his way 
past the impeding butler, and, spring- 
ing up the stairway, strode into the 
room. 

** Mr. Sloane,” he began, without fur- 
ther preface or introduction, “I have 
come to warn you that criminal pro- 
ceedings are about to be commenced 
against you for the destruction of the 
two Ton-lu-da vases. 

“ Mv father, who is responsible for 
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this action, has worked up a case 
against you which seems to me impreg- 
nable. “I have protested, pleaded, 
begged, him not to take this step; but 
he is inexorable. Therefore, if you are 
guilty, 1 would advise you to fly.’ 

“ You are very kind, Mr. —Coggsw ell, 
is it not?” sneered Sloane; ‘ ‘but your 
information comes a trifle late. I have 
already been apprised of your father’s 
intentions, and instead of making ready 
to fly, J am now preparing to take steps 
to put him where he belongs—behind 
the bars of a prison.” 

Billy did not wince at this declara- 
tion. He only raised his evebrows dis- 
dainfully. 

“J regret, then, having disturbed 
you,” he said coldly. ‘ Good-evening,” 
and he turned toward the door. 

Only “ turned,’ however, for from 
the other side of the room there came 
an appealing cry, “ Billy! Billy!” and 
with two steps he was back once more 
in the room and had her in his arms. 

Old Anthony Sloane’s brow grew 
black as midnight. 

“ Agatha,” he demanded, “I insist 
that you leave that man at once and 
tell him to go. We want nothing to do 
with him, nor any of his name.” 

For answer, the girl only clung closer 
to her lover, and threw one arm pro- 
tectingly around his neck. 

“ Agatha,” again commanded Sloane, 
“IT warn you that you must choose be- 
tween me and him. If you insist on re- 
maining at his side, you must leave my 
house and never enter it again.” 

Still she did not stir. 

“ Agatha,” and this time the old man 
condescended to plead, “I have been a 
good father to you, have I not? IJs there 
one wish you have ever expressed that I 
have not gratified? I have loved vou, 
child, as few daughters are loved. Do 
not leave me desolate in my old age. 
See, my arms are extended to vou! ” 

For one moment she wavered; 
Sloane went on: 

“Do not discard the affection of 
vears for the infatuation of a passing 
moment. This man is not worthv of 
Vou 
“Father,” she broke in passionately, 
do not sav that. It only makes the 
estrangement between us more bitter. 


but 


of 
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I have chosen this man above all the 
world, and he has chosen me. We love 
each other.” 

As she spoke she laid her head con- 
fidingly against her lover’s breast. 

‘“T love you, too, father, and I do not 
wish to leave you. Let me stay; let both 
of us stay. You do not know how good 
and brave Billy is. When you come to 
know him you will love him, too.” 

She had loosed herself from her 
lover’s hold, and, running across the 
room, attempted to seize her father’s 
hands and draw him over toward young 
Coggswell, 

But the old man repulsed her. 

“No,” he roared, his face black with 
passion. “ You have*made your bed, 
and you must lie on it. So long as you 
continue to cling to this man I do not 
want to see you, nor to hear of you. 
Out of my house you go now, and never 
shall you darken ‘its doors again.’ 

It was useless, Billy saw, “to attempt 
to argue or reason with him in his pres- 
ent state. Therefore, he placed his arm 
around the weeping girl’s waist and 
drew her gently toward the door. 

For the first time Mr. Sloane deigned 
to take note of him in the interview. 

With bloodshot eyes, and a face 
working from passion, he turned sav- 
agely upon the younger man. 

“Where are you going to take my 
daughter?” he demanded. 

“To the Little Church around the 


Corner,” answered Billy. 
CHAPTER NI. 
MAKING A FOOL OF THE LAW. 


THe next morning, down at Jefferson 
Market Court, two irreproachably 
dressed, white-hatred, and. silk-hatted 
old gentlemen lifted up their respective 
right hands and swore to ponderously 
worded charges which, if proven true, 
would condemn each of them to an un- 
pleasantly extended sojourn behind the 
bars of a felon’s eell. 

Then they took seats down in the 
lobby and glared at gach other malevo- 
lently across the court. 

Both, having their witnesses on hand, 
expressed a desire for an immediate ex- 


amination, and it was granted to them. 


WHERE SAFEGUARDS FAILED. 


Mr. Coggswell’s case was the first 
called, and the evidence of Sloane and 
Sturgis as to the methods and agencies 
they believed to have been employed in 
the destruction of Sloane & Co.'s vase 
was duly taken. 

The arrangement of the gas-pipes in 
the cellar, the chemical action of hydro- 
fluoric acid, and the manner in which 
the gas was introduced to the vase—all 
this was described in detail. . 

Then Mike Flynn was put upon the 
stand, and testified to having plugged 
up the pipe between the two buildings. 
Previous to that time, he affrmed, the 
pipe had been clear and fully capable of 
being used for the conveyance of any 
fluid from the Coggswell premises over 
into those of Sloane & Co. 

In his examination Mr. Sloane also 
testified as to the interviews which had 
taken place between himself and Mr. 
Coggswell, showing the bad feeling 
which had existed on the part of the 
old collector, and establishing an ade- 
quate motive for the crime. 

In fact, when the Sloane side had 
had its innings, few there were in the 
court room who did not regard their 
case as irrefutable, and already con- 
sidered Coggswell as good as sentenced. 

Beyond a few perfunctory questions, 
Coggswell’s lawyer had not taken the 
trouble to cross-examine any of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, and now he 
announced that on the other side he 
would call only two persons, Mr. Coggs- 
well himself and one other. 

It seemed a weak defense indecd. 

Coggswell took the stand and made 
a sweeping denial of all the charges; 
but as this is to be expected of any de- 
fendant, and as it was merely a bare 
statement unsupported by outside cir- 
cumstances, it did not seem to carry 
much weight. 


The other witness was announced as 


James McCreevy, and from his appear- 
ance he was evidently a business man of 
standing. 

“ What is your occupation? ” was the 
first question asked him. 

“Manager for Grant & Blakely, 
wholesale manufacturers of drugs and 
chemicals.” 

“Have you ever done any business 
with Coggswell & Son?” 
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‘““ We have sold them the bulk of their 
supplies for the past twenty years.” 

‘Were you in their establishment on 
September 21st last? ” 

This was the date upon which the 
first 'T'on-lu-da vase had been destroyed. 

““T was.” 

“What was the purpose of your 
visit ? ” 

“In order to confer with Mr. Coggs- 
well in regard to a shipment of hydro- 
fluoric acid which they had ordered, but 
which had been delayed. Mr. Coggswell 
said he was in urgent need of some of 
the compound and had none on hand. 

“Together we went over his estab- 
lishment—went over it thoroughly, too; 
and I take oath that there was not at 
that time so much as one ounce of it, 
nor, indeed, the materials to make it.” 

“Could he not have purchased it 
somewhere else that day? ” 

* No, sir. In order to help Mr. Coggs- 
well out of his dilemma, if possible, I 
personally visited every establishment 
in New York where it is kept in any 
quantity, and found the same condition 
of affairs existing—none on hand, and 
no materials for its manufacture. 

“It was an astounding state of af- 
fairs; for the compound is by no means 
an uncommon one; but it is an absolute 
fact that on that date it was an unob- 
tainable quantity.” 

Cross-examination failed utterly to 
shake Mr. McCreevy’s statements. 
They stood as they were given, and with 
them the bottom simply dropped out of 
the case against the collector. 

“The State of New York vs. An- 
thony Sloane,” announced the clerk of 
the court, and the witnesses which 
Coggswell had assembled together were 
marshaled forward and sworn. 

This case was even more complete 
than the one against the other man had 
seemed, and it appeared absolutely 
clinched when the workman who had 
bored the holes for the wainscoting told 
his story, and related how Sloane had 
insisted that the chilled steel plate 
which really formed the back of Coggs- 
well’s safe should be perforated for his 
purpose. 

To all these allegations and asser- 
tions, Sloane himself did not even take 
the trouble to enter a denial. 
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He simply contented himself with 
calling as a witness in his defense Colo- 
nel Abner Pinkerton, the eminent 
financier and multimillionaire. 

Colonel Pinkerton stated briefly that 
being desirous of acquiring the property 
next to Mr. Coggswell’s, and wishing 
to avoid having his name connected 
with the matter for the reason that if 
he were known as the purchaser labor 
troubles would inevitably ensue, he had 
asked his friend, Mr. Sloane, to act for 
him, and the latter had consented. 

The arrangement of the wainscoting 
had been his own idea, and he had in- 
sisted upon the depth of the fastenings 
against the earnest protest of Mr. 
Sloane, who had pointed out, he said, 
the injury which might thus be done 
to adjoining property owners. 

The present sale of the house, which 
had seemed to some a suspicious clir- 
cumstance, was nothmg more than a re- 
transfer back to him by Mr. Sloane of 
his own property, the purpose of their 
agreement having been effected. 

In summing up, the judge severely 
rated both complainants for bringing 
cases into court which had failed so ut- 
terly to be borne out by the testimony. 

“T can find no sufficient proof on 
which to hold either defendant,” he 
said, “and they will both, therefore, 
stand discharged.” 

“Well, that is a funny go,” com- 
mented Stebbins of the Mercury to 
Jones of the Shrieker as they were leav- 
ing the court-room. “I guess nobody 
will ever find out now how the Ton-lu- 
da vases were destroyed. 


“Perhaps I can insignificantly give 


the desired information if the gentle- 
men will have the honorable patience to 
listen to my unworthy self,” murmured 
a soft, mellifluous voice at their side. 


CHAPTER XII. 
TILE CLUE TO THE MYSTERY. 


Irv was perhaps an hour or two later 
that a breathless messenger boy, evi- 
dently urged to extraordinary exertions 
by a prinecly tip, dashed into the office 
of Sloane & Co. and delivered a note to 
the head of the firm. 


“Tt’s well worth it, Jones,” had ob- 
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served Stebbins of the Mercury, refer- 
ring to the aforesaid tip. “It’s the 
greatest beat in years for us, for we’ve 
cleared up the great mystery of the 
Ton-lu-da vases. Now, all that we need 
to make the story complete, and to give 
the appropriate dramatic climax, is to 
spring it on these old codgers and see 
what they have to say about it.” 

Accordingly, the note which Anthony 
Sloane received was merely a polite in- 
vitation requesting him to come to a 
certain room in a near-by hotel, where 
he was assured he would be apprised of 
important developments relating to the 
loss of his Ton-lu-da vase. 

The missive was signed “ Montague 
Stebbins, representing the Daily Mer- 
cury.” 

“T don’t suppose there is anything in 
it,” commented Sloane cynically. 

His chagrin over his inability to 
prove his case against Coggswell had 
not vet worn off. 

“But there might be a chance to 
work in a little advertising. I guess I 
had better go.” 

Arriving at the room, he found there 
assembled the two reporters and a 
young Japanese, whose face bore a cu- 
rious, pallid color, as though he had 
only recently emerged from a confine- 
ment of some character. 

“We will have to ask you to wait a 
few moments, Mr. Sloane,” announced 
Stebbins, after he and Jones had 
shaken hands with their visitor. They 
did not offer to introduce the Jap. 
“You see, we are also expecting an- 
other gentleman, and we thought it 
best to defer explanations until we 
were all present.” 

At that moment there was a knock on 
the door, and as Stebbins sprang for- 
ward and opened it there entered—old 
William Coggswell. 

The two gray-haired enemies glared 
at each other a moment with a concen- 
tration of deadly hatred; then each 
sprang for his hat. 

Stebbins seized the arm of one, 
Jones that of the other. 

“ Let me go,” demanded Sloane furi- 
ously, struggling to free himself from 
the reporter’s detaining grasp. “T re- 
fuse to remain in the same room with 
that scoundrel! ” 


and 
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“Scoundrel yourself, with your 
trumped-up testimony!” retorted 
Coggswell over Jones’ shoulder. “ You 
know that you are guilty; and Ill prove 
it against you yet!” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” interposed 
Stebbins earnestly. “Just a moment, 
please. I want to introduce to both of 
you, Mr. Ton-lu-da himself, the maker 
of the famous vases! ” 

Simultaneously he and Jones re- 
leased their hold upon their guests; but 
the two old men made no move to de- 
part. Each of them staggered to the 
nearest chair and sank down, com- 
pletely overcome with amazement. 

“ Now, Mr. Ton-lu-da,” said Stebbins, 
hugely enjoying the sensation he had 
been able to create, “ will you ‘be kind 
enough to repeat the story which you 
detailed to us a short time ago?” 

'Divested of the wealth of courteous 
phrases with which it was so freely in- 
terlarded, and told in plain English, the 
Japanese’s tale was as follows: 

Despite the original diagnosis of the 
physicians, his case had never been a 
hopeless one, and he had completely re- 
covered his reason within a year or so 
after his incarceration in the sanita- 
rium. 

The rascally keeper of the place, 
however, unwilling to lose so lucrative 
a patient, and knowing that he had no 
relatives in this country to whom he 
could appeal, had detained him, keep- 
ing close guard over him to see that he 
did not effect an escape. 

In order to occupy his time, Ton-lu- 
da then constructed a small kiln and 
continued the experiments in pottery 
which had been so unfortunately inter- 
rupted by the temporary giving way of 
his brain. 

He molded a number of vases and 
other pieces, and found immense satis- 
faction in doing so, until finally he dis- 
covered that in course of time every 
piece lost its luster, cracked, shivering, 
and finally disintegrated. 

The cause of this invariable proceed- 
ing he was not long in discovering. 
One of the important ingredients of his 
coloring blend was fluor spar, and by 
the chemical action of this substance 
with some of the other materials used, 
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hydrofluoric acid was _ ultimately 
evolved, and the disastrous results en- 
sued which had been so signally shown 
in the vases of Sloane & Co. and Will- 
iam Coggswell. 

““T have at last, however, all un- 
worthily overcome this defect,’ an- 
nounced Ton-lu-da with a gleam of tri- 
umph in his eye, “and hereafter I will 
stake my insignificant life on the Ton- 
lu-da vases remaining unchanged to 
farthest posterity.” 

The remainder of the narrative was 
told in a few words. 

The potter had escaped from his pris- 
on a day or two before; but had heard 
nothing of the mystery which had 
sprung up over his creations until that 
morning, when he had read in the paper 
of the cases to be called in court. 

He had hurried thither to give his 
testimony if necessary, but as both de- 
fendants had effected their discharge 
without it, he had not felt like obtru- 
ding. 

When the story was finished Coggs- 
well looked at Sloane, and Sloane 
looked at Coggswell. 

Then the old jewelry merchant 
walked across the room and extended 
his hand. 

“I guess we have both been a couple 
of suspicious old fools,” he said. “ Let’s 
bury the hatchet.” 

“With all my heart,” responded 
Coggswell, accepting the olive branch 
in the same spirit with which it was 
tendered. “ And now let us go out and 
look up those foolish children of ours. 
I hear they were married last night.” 

In the home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Coggswell, Jr., there may be found, 
chief among their lares and penates, 
two magnificent specimens of pottery 
—exquisite vases of the revived Ton-lu- 
da ware. 

The color, a rich, golden bronze, is 
like moonlight shimmering on the bil- 
lows of a crested sea; but unlike the 
moonlight, it will not fade or disappear. 

No less changeless and constant is 
the love which gilds and glorifies that 
home, and which unites the hearts of 
the twain who dwell therein with a 
bond which even death itself cannot 
dissever. 


THE END. 
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BY MASTERS B. STEVENS. 


An account of the world tragedy in 1907, which linked the nations of the earth in common cause 
against a foe millions of miles beyond their reach. 


I, 
Y name is James Allan. Some peo- 
ple may have heard it, for during 
some time I was assistant chief of the 
United States Secret Service, with 
headquarters at New York. 

Although I do not possess literary 
skill, my intimate knowledge regarding 
the strange events of August, 1907, per- 
haps qualifies me better to write of 
them than any one else. 

Why write of them at all? Because I 
have becn asked to do so, and because 
now, when we live in one year more 
than our forebears did in ten, even the 
strangest things with the lapse of a few 
twelvemonths become obscure and half- 
forgotten. 

Besides, there are details which have 
never been made known to the public. 

I wish that my talent for writing 
were preater. What a weird and mystic 
tale could a practised story-maker draw 
from the facts that I am about to put, 
coldly, I fear, on paper! 

How, with cunning arrangement here 
and subtle coloring there, could he gri 
and thrill the reader! But the bare 
facts alone should do something of this; 
and I will give them, plainly it may be, 
but truthfully it 1s certain. 


Ty, 


THE first intimation came from a 
little town in upper New York, in a de- 
xpatech which was published in the 
Planet of August 4, 1907. I have pre- 
.orved the clipping and will quote it 
word for word: 


A MYSTERIOUS DEATII. 
Cami, N. Y., Atausr 4, 1907. 
(By wire to Planet). 

A body, which proved to be that of 
Patrick Mulvaney, oa mechanic, was 
found this morning at daybreak, lying in 
the public square of the town. It hap- 
pened that Mulvaney had been aecepted 
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yesterday for life insurance, and it is 
reasonably certain therefore that he was 
in good health. 

Just under the right ear a peculiar 
mark, blue in color and slightly elliptical 
in shape, was found, but the physicians 
say that this could not have caused death. 
It is believed to be a case of poisoning. 
An inquest will be held. 


At the inquest it was found that the 
blue mark was the only sign of violence, 
and the physicians pointed out that it 
could not have been the result of a 
blow, because there was no rupture of 
the smaller blood vessels; nor of elec- 
trocution, because there was no incin- 
eration of the flesh. ) 

An autopsy was then held. Abso- 
lutely no trace of poison could be found. 
A verdict of “death from unknown 
cause ” was rendered, and a hobo who 
had been held in the town calaboose on 
general principles was released. 

The papers next morning announced 
two deaths in other parts of the coun- 
trv under similar circumstances, the 
only difference being that on one body 
the blue mark had been found on the 
temple, and on the other just over the 
heart. 

Various and wild were the surmises 
of the New York papers. 

“A New Pestilence,” oue of them an- 
nounced—and attempted to prove that 
the victims had become infected with a 
disease similar to the * black death ” of 
India. 

But if this was true, how had the in- 
fection so quickly become general, and 
why had the deaths oecurred at places 
so far from seaports? The thing did 
not seem reasonable. 

These three eases were the mere 
tricklings—the seeping of water in 
drops through the levee hefore it is 
borne down by the full flood. 

The papers on the memorable morn- 
ing of August 6, 1907, looked as they do 
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after Presidential elections, when re- 
turns are coming in from doubtful 
States. 

There were despatches from nearly 
every State in the Union—from cities, 
from towns, from villages, and from 
the country: “Found Dead in Bed,” 
“ Dropped Dead As He Reached His 
Home,” “ Engineer Dead at His Post,” 
“Strange Death of a Prominent Citi- 
zen ”—but no matter the date line, no 
matter the heading, there was always 
one gruesome, significant statement: 
“ A strange blue mark was found ”? 

After August 6 the papers no longer 
attempted to print even a few lines in 
regard to each death, except in the 
cases of prominent men. Merely the 
names of the States were given, and 
then followed the names of the victims. 

Business halted, and then stopped— 
all except the publishing of papers, the 
running of empty trains, and the bury- 
ing of the dead. 

Every paper had its bulletin board 
with mobs around it. The excitement 
resembled that of the previous year, 
when we found it necessary to oust Ger- 
many by force of arms from South 
American territory—but there was no 
marching of troops, full panoplied, to 
the beating of drums and the cheers of 
the people. . 

Here was death to be faced, but 
death alone and in the silence—death 
from whence no one knew. 

No class escaped—the good nor the 
bad, the rich nor the poor. 

To those who did not wish to leave 
life hecause it was to them one long 
round of high living and riotous in- 
dulgence, the call came, and it came 
also to those wretched miserables who 
would have gone half way to meet it. 
Even jail birds, behind steel bars, made 
their escape when the blue death beck- 
oned. 

In the cities funerals never attract 
more than passing notice, but they are 
usually conducted with stately decorum. 

No more of the quiet dignity, even 
for the better sort. Ministers gave 
short shrift; undertakers trotted to the 
cemeteries and galloped back. 

Yet the theaters in New York had 
unprecedented patronage. They were 
nightly jammed. 
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At almost every house only comedies 
were played; there was enough of 
tragedy. But the comedies were 
laughed at, not healthfully, but hys- 


terically, and very often from them a 


woman would be borne shrieking fran- 
tically. 

The rich sought relief from the ter- 
ror amidst blazing gaiety, but it sought 
and found them there as certainly as it 
did the ragged beggar in his garret. 

In the South the negroes, peculiarly 
susceptible, were smitten with an un- 
reasoning terror. They could not be in- 
duced to work; crops were abandoned. 
- The darkies gathered in immense 
meetings, and to the weird light of pine 
torches, led by their “ exhorters,” they 
made the nights resound with their wild 
cries and their prayers for deliverance. 

The North fared as badly. 

The lower element flung itself into 
a carnival of wild debauchery. Crimi- 
nals saw their opportunity and accepted 
it. Socialists frenziedly spread their 
propaganda, and often gathered about 
them such mobs of the unemployed, 
desperate and starving, that the opu- 
lent trembled and martial law became 
necessary. - 

What a mere gloss is that which we 
wear so proudly during times of calm 
tranquillity! On what a very fragile 
framework does civilization stand! 

The American republic, which had 
reached the proudest place attained in 
the history of the world, was succumb- 
ing to.a slow, but certain, and ghastly 
tragedy. 

It became apparent that official, con- 
certed action should be taken, and the 
President called a special meeting of 
his Cabinet for August 10. He invited 
to confer with them the most famous 
scientists, pathologists, and criminolo- 
gists of the nation. 

The President spoke first: 

“We will waive all formality. 1 
have Jittle to say. The nation is in the 
midst of a terrible calamity which we 
cannot meet with brave and determined 
hearts, as we would any other, because 
we are attacked in the dark. 

“ As the disaster is confined entirely 
to the United States, it has been sug- 
gested from high sources that we are 
the victims of the attack of some other 
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nation, or nations—that, taking advan- 
tage of some new discovery in science or 
medicine, they are determined to anni- 
hilate us. It is true that in material 


progress we have passed them with > 


giant strides, but is it conceivable that, 
if they could, they would bring such 
devilish enginery as this against us? 
We shall be glad to hear from any one 
present.” 

Dr. Jacques Eldridge, the famous 
scientist, arose. He was an old man, 
and I remember that his legs shook 
under him as he stood up. He spoke 
slowly and with great dignity and em- 
phasis: “TI think that most of you 
must have read in the June number of 
Science my article entitled ‘ The Finity 
of Electricity.’ For fear that some of 
you may not have done so, I will say in 
brief, it set forth the-theory that elec- 
tricity is not an inexhaustible quality, 
which may be generated to an indefinite 
extent, but is limited, just as water and 
air‘is limited, but that, unlike those ele- 
ments, the supply of electricity avail- 
able to us is possessed in common by 
the sun and by the planets which form 
the solar system; and that it is unlike 
water and air in that the quantity does 
not so much exceed our needs as do the 
quantities of those two elements. 

“JT assumed that electricity being 
finite, possessed in common by the earth 
and all the other planets of our system, 
our vastly increased use of it might in- 
fringe upon the supply of other planets. 
If the other planets are uninhabited, 
this would be immaterial; but, as everv 
one present is aware, scientists have 
during the last few years obtained prac- 
tically positive proof that at least one 
of them—Mars—is inhabited, and that 
material pre zress has been made toward 
communication. 

“Ts it not distinctly possible that by 
our prodigal use of electricity we are 
reducing the Martians to commercial 
distress? Perhaps for years they have 
felt and patiently borne our inroads. At 
last may not a cataclysm have confront- 
ed them, and may not some desperate 
remedy have been necessary ? May not 
the Blue Death—shot in quivering 
Waves across space by some means un- 
known to us—he this remedy ? 

“Suppose they had displaved a light 
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signal instead? Could we have seen it? 
If we had seen it, could we have inter- 
preted it? If we had interpreted, 
would we have heeded ? 

* Gentlemen, I believe that we are 
receiving the first message from Mars! 

“If my brothers do not accept my 
views, I believe I can present arguments 
that will force them to do so. I ask for 
a conference with them, with a view to 
making representations to this govern- 
ment. 

“These representations will be to 
the effect that the generation of elec- 
tricity, for any purpose, shall cease for 
two days. At the end of that period we 
should have learned whether my theory 
is correct. 


“As to the future? My theory 


. proved, generation may be commenced 


again in a limited way at the end of the 
two days, and gradually increased. I 
anticipate that when a certain point is 
reached we will be unmistakably in- 
formed that so far may we go and no 
farther. 

"Our industries will suffer? You 
forget, gentlemen, that we are help- 
less!” 

Dr. Eldridge sat down, and Dr. 
Adolph Lorimer, the famous physician, 
took his place. | 

“T wish to ask Dr. Eldridge a ques- 
tion. How does he account for the fact 
that the United States, of all the na- 
tions, is the only sufferer? This one 
fact seems to me to render his theory 
invalid. 

“T have a theory (based upon the as- 
sumption that the Blue Death is a new 


-and terrible disease) and a remedy to 


offer; and I believe that when I have 
finished, every one present will agree 
that my position is much more within 
the bounds of common sense than that 
of Dr. Eldridge, and ” 

A fierce professional clash was imn- 
minent, but it was interrupted by the 


appearance of a messenger who an- 
nounced: . 


* Tmportant despatches for the Pres- 
ident.” 

He handed the President two papers, 
which I could see were official cable- 
grams. 

The President glaneed over them 
hurried]y—evidently anticipating that 
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they were of slight import as compared 
with the business in hand. 

But his eyes lingered on them after 
he had read them. His face was pale, 
and I could see that he was making a 
mighty effort for self-control. 

Finally he roused himself and spoke: 

“Gentlemen, our conference must 
end at once. I have terrible news. 
Russia, angered by our representations 
in the Manchurian matter, and for a 
long while seeking opportunity to at- 
tack us, thinks she has found 1¢ m our 
present state oi demoralization. 

“Practically her entire naval force 
will arrive off New York to-morrow. 
The message comes from England; it is 
authentic, and I have confirmation. We 
cannot mobilize a naval force equal to 
half of theirs. Our coast defenses are 
inadequate. To make terms with the 
enemy cannot be considered. 

“JT fear that the destruction of New 
York cannot be prevented.” 

Night had fallen during the confer- 
ence, and no one had thought to light 
the room in which it had been held. 
Now white faces stared out of the semi- 
darkness—and the more appalling 
darkness of black despair filled the 


hearts of all. They passed out, one by 


one, without speaking. 
UII. 


THERE was no exodus from New 
York. Indeed, there was not much ex- 
citement. The people had been so 
stirred by emotions that it seemed the 
very fount of feeling had been torn 
from them. They were held by a dull 
apathy. 

But there was no apathy in the prep- 
arations for the defense of the metrop- 
olis. The War Department assumed 
control of the trunk railway lines, and 
over them was preparing to throw into 
New York a tremendous force of regu- 


lars and hastily mobilized States’ 
guards. But not much else could be 
done. 


No new mines could be placed in the 
harbor. No new guns could be mounted 
in the batteries. 

If it had only been in the old days of 
serew propellers! But the Russians 
were using the new turbine motors to 
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slip upon us like an assassin in the 
night; and in the early hours of the 
morning of August 11 one of our scout 
cruisers announced the near approach 
of the Russian fleet. 

I have said that there was no exodus 
from New York. There was a stranger 
manifestation. Pleasure craft, crowded 
to the rails, with flags flying and bands 
playing, steamed out into the harbor. 

It was another phase of the all-per- 
vading dementia. 

I went to battery No. 14. It was the 
new one in the coast defense, in which 
had been mounted the great gun, the 
invention of Jacobson, the Swede. 

Before the Russian fleet appeared 
the tension of the men of the battery 
was something to remember; when the 
ships came within vision—like specks — 
on the blue crescent of the ocean, each 
with its tiny pennant of black smoke— 
the gunners were like wild, lean hounds 
held in leash. 

I, too, must have been crazed. 

I was not watching the Russian ships. 
I was fascinated hy one of the gunners 

—a lithe human tiger who stood be- 
side his huge death-engine, his waist en- 
lirely bare and glistening in the early 
morning sunlight. I remember that I 
could see the heave of his breast, the 
contraction of his mighty muscles. 

But why did I turn my eyes from this 
world drama? I do not know. 

Out of my mental haze I heard a 
man with binoculars exclaim: 

* They have lost their formation ; two 
have stopped!” 

Could their purpose be peaceful, 
after all? 

A tiny puff of white from the nearest 
Russian ship, and a moment later the 
crooning of a shell answered. 

It was the only shot fired by the 
Russian ships. 

Some of them rolled idly in the sea. 
Others that we had seen rushing in with 
mighty vevolutions of their turbines 
suddenly Jost way and drifted—cu- 
riously like a colt which, with a mighty 
kicking of heels, has dashed to the end 
of its pasture and then has commenced 
quietly to nibble the grass. 

But four of the ships and one de- 
strover came on. They did not maneu- 
ver; thev did not fire a shot. 
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The first intimation that they were 
running without control came when the 
battleship Katherine I swerved in her 
course and was rammed amidships by 
the destrover. The destroyer quickly 
disappeared. The battleship merely 
shivered, and then came careering on. 

The few American cruisers which had 
been hastily mobilized, and which had 
- been resting under the protection of 
the shore batteries, darted out. 

It had been intended that they 
should be a sacrifice, but a lithe and 
tearing one, which might inflict a gap- 
ing wound before the Bear could hug 
the city. 

So they flung themselves into the 
jaws of death—and the jaws did not 
close! 

As Gulliver gathered in the vessels 
of the Blefuscudians, so did the Amer- 
ican vessels bring into harbor the Rus- 
sian ships—but not toy ships, for their 
value equaled the half of our national 
debt. 

Pleasure craft, like gnats, gathered 
around the incoming vessels. Itager, ex- 
cited questionings were flung across the 
waters. Was it true, or was it merely 
a mirage of the disordered times? 

The bodies found on the Russian 
ships answered them. Not a living man 
was found, only corpses—windrows of 
corpses. 

’ And on each the Blue Death had set 
its mark! 

During the preceding night not a 
single death had occurred “trom the 
plague i in the United States, nor did one 
occur during that day. 

Gould Dr. Eldridge’s theory be the 
correct one? Were the Martians de- 
termined to control us, but had they 
thus fearfully resented the Russian in- 
trusion ? 

The Martian theory came te be gen- 
. erally accepted. Since Dr. Eldridge had 
stated his conclusions, every telescope 
in the United States had been pointed 
at Mars. 

Now the astronomers reported the 
discovery on that planet of a new light 
—a light strangely intense, brilliant, 
scintillating. 

Dr. Eldridge claimed that his theory 
was completely sustained. He contend- 
ed that the light was a signal which 
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might be read; and this did seem prob- 
able, because there were graduated in- 
tervals between the flashes. 

Dr. Eldridge insisted—demanded— 
that all clectrical generation in the 
United States should cease for two 
days. 1t was agreed that if the deaths 
persisted, this would be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The"deaths did persist. There was 
the usual number on the night of Au- 
gust 12 and on the day following. The 
same blue mark appeared. 

Something else appeared, which 
caused excited comment, It was an ad- 
vertisement which it was learned had 
been placed through an - advertising 
agency in nearly every daily paper of 
the nation. It was simply worded: 


LIFE SUITS! 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM THE BLUE DEATH 
MAY BE SECURED ! 


A scientist has discovered a pliable 
material which may be sewn into a suit 
and worn without inconvenience, which 
will absolutely safeguard against the 
Blue Death. 

These suits may be obtained by citi- 
zens of New York City at the head- 
quarters of 


THE PROTECTION COMPANY, 
Corner of State and Larkin Streets. 


Those not residents of New York may 
obtain suits by sending measurements 
and certified remittance for cost. 

The following scale of prices will be 
charged: 

Persons worth five million dollars, or 
over, five per cent of their total worth. : 

Persons worth one million dollars, but 
not five million dollars, three per cent 
of their total worth. 

Persons worth five hundred thousand 
dollars, but not one million dollars, two 
per cent of their total worth. 

Persons worth less than five hundred 
thousand dollars, but who are able to pay 
for suits, one per cent of their total 
worth. 

As many persons as possible, who will 
make oath that they are without means, 
will be supplied with suits free of cost 
except for transportation charge. The 
management, reserves absolutely the 
right to decide whether such oaths are 
true. It also reserves absolutely the 
right to estimate the worth according 
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to the scale printed above of other per- 
sons who apply for suits. An absolute 
and satisfactory guarantee will be given. 


A rush was at once made for the 
suits by the poor, and by the people of 
the middle class. 

A cry of “socialism ” came from the 
possessors of great wealth, and as they 
controlled practically all the concerns 
in the country which gencrated elec- 
tricity, it seemed that they would 
readily agrce to give Dr. Eldridge’s idea 
a trial ; but they were " practic al ” men, 
who regarded the scientist’s theory as 
chimerical. 

I received a telegram from my chief 
at Washington: 


You are one of five hundred men spe- 
cially detailed connection Blue Death. 
Report and follow every clue, no matter 
how slight. Consult Chief of Detectives 
New York. 


I knew of no step to take; there was 
no clue to follow. Madness had become 
very common—often no attention was 
paid to maniacs, and they were allowed 
to roam the streets at will, staggering 
along the sidewalks and gibbering fool- 
ishly. Only the violent were locked up. 

But it was impossible that so awful a 
state of affairs should continue when 
even a slight hope was held out that re- 
lief might be secured. So firm was Dr. 
Eldridge in his conviction, and so clam- 
orous were the press and people in sup- 
port of his position, that after a multi- 
tude of telegrams a national agreement 
was reached, and from midnight of Au- 
gtist 16th to midnight of August 18th 
was the period selected for the test. 

At one minute after midnight of Au- 
gust 16th generation ceased in the 
United States. 

~The telegraph and telephone services 
were not interfered with, but cars were 
to stop, the myriads of lights in the 
streets and buildings of New York were 
snuffed out, and from one end of the 
country to the other cities which had 
been electrically lighted were thrown 
into darkness. 

Every newspaper in New York an- 
nounced that it would display bulletins 
to show the result of this singular, cru- 
cial test: and, soon after midnight, in 
the darkness and in the drizzling rain 
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then falling, the crowds 
gather. 

They stood in groups before the 
sheets—white, but hardly distinguish- 
able in the gloon:—upon which the 
bulletins were to be flashed. And they 
waited, the men—and the women, for 
in this crisis some women showed that 
they possessed the stern hearts of men. 

Three o’clock came. Not a death had 
been announced. ‘The dull, damp 
gloom of night was succceded by the 
murky light of early morning, and still 
not one of the multitude of wires 
streaming out over the country had 
brought the announcement of a single 
victim. 

But the people could not believe. 

Were the horrible days over at last ? 
Had the intellect of one man been able 


began to 


to stretch out through space to a dis- 


tant planet, and, grasping the situation 
there, been keen enough to suggest to 
earth dwellers the only possible way to 
relief from the inferno of past days? 

It did not seem possible. They there- 
fore clamored to know if the telegraph 
lines were working, if reports had been 
received from all parts of the country. 

When assured that all lines were 
working perfectlv—that there was in- 
deed a surcease from The Death, jubila- 
tion succeeded gloomy despondency, and 
many of those who had patiently waited 
during the night turned to take the 
cars for their homes, forgetting for the 
moment that no cars were being run— 
overlooking the price that was being 
paid for immunity. 

When August 18th had passed and 


The Death had not anywhere left its 


mark, it seemed that the correctness of 
Dr. Eldridge’ s conclusions had been es- 
tablished bey ond doubt, and his was the 
greatest name in our nation. 

_ But only for a few days. In their 
eagerness to escape slow, but seemingly 
sure, annihilation the people had not 
stopped to count the cost. 

They began to question. How long 
were cities to remain in darkness? How 
long were manufactories to remain in 
idleness? Were cars to remain always 
in their harns unmanned? Were we to 
remain permanently at the mercy of a 
people millions of miles away? 

In the face of our much-lauded 
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genius and scientific achievement, were 
we indeed but babes to the inhabitants 
of Mars, to be controlled as a father 
would control his child? 

Not until that iime did people real- 
ize how fully electricity had become a 
part of modern life; and when no an- 
swer was made as to how long the con- 
dition would continue; when Dr. El- 
dridge stated that, so far as he could 
tell, it would be permanent, the second 
storm arose, the sweep of which may be 
imagined by one small incident: 

Within forty-eight hours the stock of 
the Amalgamated Electrical Co. fell 
from eighty-six to seventeen. All se- 
curities based upon electrical enter- 
prises decreased correspondingly in 
value. | 

Suburban property (which had stead- 
ily increased in worth from the advent 
‘of the trolley system) hecame in a few 
days of little more value than the old 
. fields of which it had been made. 

The whole world of commerce was 
sympathetically affected, and a finan- 
cial panic, of a magnitude never before 
known to the nation, seemed to be 
imminent. People appeared to be en- 

tirely bereft of sober judgment, and to 
be instead under the domination of a 
wild, unreasoning hysteria. 

The situation could hardly have been 
worse’ if some morning the sun had 
failed to come up,and it had been found 
that it would never rise again. Indeed, 
so thoroughly had electricity become a 
part of the home and cominercial life 
of the people that it was comparable 
in its importance to the hght of the 
“gun. 

And, strange to say—and yet not so 
strange either, in that strange time— 
the adulation of Dr. Eldridge was 
changed to vituperation. 

Physicians were especially severe in 
denouncing him, mainly because of 
pique that their theory of the Blue 
Death being a disease had been so com- 
pletely overthrown—though they them- 
selves still clung to it with a fatuous 
tenacity. 

I knew how entirely without reason 
and how unjust to Dr. Eldridge was this 
change of sentiment, and how keenly 
it was felt by him; and one night as I 
walked the dark and deserted streets— 
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streets that had formerly teemed with 
light and Jife—I suddenly determined 
to visit him in his laboratory on 
Twelfth Street. 

Wrapped in a faded dressing gown, 
and by the light of a smoking kerosene 
lamp, he was poring over an old leather- 
bound volume that secmed as if it 
might have been one of the first produc- 
tions of Guttenberg. 

The doctor inquired anxiously if I 
had heard whether an answer had been 
made by the European governments to 
the representations of the United 
States that they should share with us 
the burden of decreased generation. 

I told him what I had just learned a 
few hours before that, while their reply 
had been couched in the language of 
diplomacy, they had absolutely refused 
to consider our request. 

The doctor took an apple from a 
basket at his side and began to demolish 
it with vigorous crunchings. 

“That is no more than I expected,” 
he said. “ It is but natural that the old- 
world countries should view our plight 
with some degree of satisfaction, in- 
human as that may seem. But, unfor- 
tunately for them, I fear their serenity 
will not long continue, and, when the 
moment cames, I imagine they will 
capitulate as speedily as we have done.” 

“You mean?” 

“That commencing with August 
25th Europe will be devastated as we 
have heen.” 

“ But why not before—why have we 
suffered alone? It is true that we have 
led the world in the application of elec- 
tricity, but surely that is not sufficient 
reason ” 

“That is not the reason ”’—and the 
doctor’s gaze wandered around the 
room, as if he were looking for some ap- 
paratus to demonstrate a theory. 

Finally, his eyes rested on the basket 
of apples at his side. 

“Take one of those apples,” he said 
—and I selected one free from blemish 
and handed it to him, but he refused it, 
picked out one himself that had begun 
ta decay, and held it up. 

“Let this decayed spot be America, 
and this other Kurope. Now, see, to 
represent Mars I take another apple. 
On the 4th of August, at the beginning 
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of our calamity, the relative positions 
of the planets were so ”—and he held 
the apples, somewhat inclined to the 
planes of their ecliptics, in his two 
hands. 

‘ Considering that the speck on this 
apple representing Mars is their ‘ power 
station, from which the death rays 
come, do you not see that while Amer- 
ica is in the line of their direction, 
Europe is not? Now, since the 4th of 
August the planets have been revolving 
this way ”’—and the doctor carefully 
twirled the apples in his fingers. 

““ Now see,” he continued, “ here are 
the relative positions at present, but 
beginning with midnight of August 
25th, the positions will be like this.” 

And he gave the apples a little twist 
that caused the Martian speck to frown 
directly down on the blemish represent- 
ing Europe on the other apple. 

“ But why have you said nothing of 
this—the papers this afternoon were 
filled with denunciations of Europe be- 
cause ” 

The doctor smiled and pointed to a 
row of chairs against the wall. 

“In each of them this afternoon,” 
he said, “ sat a young representative of 
the press, and, while they did not seem 
fully to grasp the technical points, I 
believe they caught. the central idea.” 

They had caught the central idea. 

The next morning Dr. Eldridge’s pre- 
diction was blazoned forth not only by 
the papers of America, but by those of 
Europe as well. 

It cannot be denied that our people 
were mildly jubilant at the prospect 
that they would have company in their 
fearful misery. 

The press of Europe professed to be- 
lieve that the prediction had been in- 
spired by our government with a view 
to inducing them to share with us the 
burden of decreased generation. The 
London papers declared, in their pon- 
derous way, that so small a “ trick” was 
unworthy of us; from the German press 
eame a rumble of sarcastic abuse; and 
in Paris the thing was a joke, the sub- 
ject for the quips of their paragraphers. 

Thev did not know Dr. Eldridge! 

But notwithstanding the professed 
disbelief of Europe, the 25th of August 
was awaited with a world-suspense— 
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and when that fateful morning came, 
Dr. Eldridge’s grasp of the situation 
was again shown m a way that was as 
emphatic as it was awful. 

It was as if The Death had ill- 
brooked restraint; like water that had 
been pent it lashed Europe with its 
flood of death. 

Hardly a hamlet had been left un- 
scourged, and from all of Hurope arose 
the cry of people in bewilderment, in 
fearful anguish. 

But if they had scoffed at Dr. El- 
dridge, they were quicker than we to 
accept the conditions he had imposed as 
necessary to immunity, and, even as the 
United States had done, they ex- 
changed the benefit of their vast elec- 
trical organization for a surcease from 
the Martian massacre. 

Dynamic generation of electricity 
upon the earth had ceased ! 


IV. 


In this final crisis all minds, all 
hearts, turned to the white haired, 
feeble man in the dingy laboratory in 
New York city. 

Almost involuntarily I sought the 
place, and when I had entered the bare 
reception-room was already filled with a 
motley throng. 

Representatives of the press were 
there, and those who had been ac- 
counted great upon the earth, men of 
millions, heads of great corporations, 
financial magnates; and all were eager 
for a word which they trusted would be 
one of hope. 

Each excitedly questioned the others 
—but no one knew anything that — 
every one else did not. They knew that 
the earth was like a man who had been 
almost drained of blood, and whose 
heart has well-nigh ceased to beat. 

They wanted to know, how long will it 
continue so—for days, for years, for- 
ever? 

When Dr. Eldridge came softly in— 
he wore carpet slippers and the old 
familiar dressing gown—Hallowell, 
president of the Amalgamated Lighting 
& Traction Co., assumed the réle of 
interrogator for those assembled. He 
outlined conditions which were familiar 
to everv one, and he concluded: 

“You advanced a theory regarding 
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this Blue Death, and said that if we 
would do one thing it would cease—and 
it did. You predicted the attack upon 
Europe, and your prediction has been 
verified. 

““ {—we—therefore come te you now. 
Can you say how long the generation of 
electricity must be discontinued? Even 
if you say so long a time as one year, 
that will restore some degree of con- 
fidence, and may prevent the general, 
final panic which seems about to sweep 
the nation. . 

“ Or, if you can hold out no hope in 
this direction, can we not fight? Can 
you suggest defensive action—or even 
offensive action? I think you know 
that millions will be at your command.” 

The very air of the room seemed to 
throb in unison with the hearts of 
those who stood there as the verdict 
was awaited. 

But their souls were chilled when the 
doctor spoke. 

“So far as I can now tell,” he said, 
“the cessation must be permanent.” 

There was a murmur from the audi- 
ence of despair and of—anger. 

“There is one hopeful sign,” the 
doctor continued; “the signals from 
Mars have not stopped. They have 
gained their desires; why should they 
continue to signal us? There is oniy 
one conclusion to be reached—there is, 
I am sure, a way out of the difficulty if 
we can discover it. There are only two 
ways in which we may do this: we must 
find it through our own efforts, or we 
must read the signals from Mars. 

“The first I regard as hopeless. On 
the last, as you gentlemen know, myself 
and my assistants are working night 
and day. My new ‘ plant ’“—which com- 
bines a station for gencration, a labora- 
tory, and an observatory—is now com- 
pleted, and practically all of my appa- 
ratus has been installed. I will not 
enter into technical details, but I will 
sav that we have taken a few steps to- 
ward success. «Anything more definite 
T cannot. now say.” 

I have always beheved that during 
the strain of this conference Hallo- 
well, the Amalgamated’s president, lost 
his reason, and that when he arose to 
reply to Dr. Eldridge he was, for the 
time at least, deranged. 
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‘‘ Generation shall be started to-mor- 
row in each of our plants,” he said—he 
almost shouted. 

All present were aghast, and several 
started to speak, but Hallowell would 
not permit them: 

“Dr. Eldridge believes that no one 
except himself can think, and in order 
to remain posing upon his pedestal as 
our savior he is willing to sacrifice the 
interests of us all. 

‘““ According to him, we of America 
were the first sufferers because of the 
relative positions of the earth and 
Mars; Europe came within the direc- 
tion of the rays and has suffered in its 
turn. This being true, why is it not 
also true that we are now beyond the 
reach of the rays—why are we not now 
secure from Martian harm? ” 

Hallowell had almost shrieked his in- 
quiry. 

No one had thought of this phase of 
the situation; there was an undertone 
of surprised questioning—which was 
stilled as Dr. Eldridge spoke: 

“Qur observations and experiments 
have shown that the rays from Mars 
which have dealt The Death, and the 
light signals seen, have come from the 
same point on the surface of that 
planet. Now, do any of you know what 
was the color of the light signals first 
seen?” 

No one knew. 

Hallowell sniffed disdainfully. Light 
was light—he could not see that the 
color was material. 

Dr. Eldridge pointed out that there 
is a great difference in the color of 
light, and cited the fact that the stars 
are classified according to the color of 
the light from them. 

“The color of the first light signals 
from Mars was ycllow; we no longer see 
those lights.” 

*“ You vourself have just stated that 
the Martians are still signaling,” in- 
terrupted Hallowell triumphantly. 

“And so they are,” Dr. Eldridge re- 
plied, “but not with the same light as 
that first visible to us. The light sig- 
nals first seen in America are not now 
visible here, but are visible in Europe— 
and for the same reason that the death 
dealing rays first commanded this coun- 
try and then Europe. 


“The Martians have done just as we 
would do if we found that one gun 
would not protect a harbor—we would 
mount another gun! 

“The Martians have erected another 
station, and now, independent of the 
relative positions of the planets to each 
other, they hold at the same time the 
continents of Europe and America at 
their mercy!” 

The doctor turned to the wall and 
pressed a spring. A map came into 
view—a map made up of dark and light 
spaces, of large black dots, and of many 
diverging lines. 

He pointed with a ruler. 

“That,” he said, “is a map of Mars. 
IIere, in Sinus Titanum, is one Martian 
station; and here, thousands of miles 
distant, in the region of Solus Lacus, 
is the other. Rays from these two 
points will command every part of the 
earth, except an area including China 
—and there is no electrical generation 
there!” 

The doctor paused a moment, and 
then continued, more to himself than to 
us: 

“What wonderful lenses they must 
have—what visual heights they must 
have reached! How vast must be their 
store of knowledge, grown from a fund 
whieh must have been considerable 
when our planet was a mcre molten ball 
rolling untenanted in space!” 

Hallowell had listened scornfully, 
and now he spoke: 

“To-morrow every wheel in our 
plants shall be turning, and they may 
do their worst. And suppose lives are 
lost. Most of them will be of the poor, 
who are better dead. And ’”—sneer- 
ingly —‘“ you and I at least need not 
worry, for we have life suits.” 

Dr. Eldridge replied as patiently as 
he would have spoken to a wayward 
child—and indeed, Hallowell was then, 
as I believe, entirely irresponsible: 

“JT furnished the formula for ma- 
king the hfe suits, and stipulated the 
prices at which they should be supplied, 
although I have left the details of the 
business in the hands of subordinates. 
It is proper for me to say that, although 
I have received a considerable sum of 
money from their sale. I have regarded 
it as a trust fund, and it has all been ex- 
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pended in securing the special appa- 
ratus necessary for equipping my ob- 
servatory at Mars Hill. 

* And [ warn you, Hallowell, that the 
life suits will in all probability not be 
effective against the new Martian rays. 
They have changed the character of 
signal hight commanding us; 1t 1s prob- 
able that they have also changed the 
penetrative power of the death rays.” 

After the others had left one by one, 
some in anger—as did Hallowell—and 
others sodden with despair, I remained 
with Dr. Kldridge. 

“Are you sure what the result will be 
if generation is started again | o” 

“T cannot be sure,’ he answered. 
“Tam only sure that the Martians have 
established another signal plant; it is 
reasonable to deduce that they have cs- 
tablished with it another Blue Ray bat- 
tery. If Hallowell puts his determina- 
tion into effect, the next few hours will 
iell, and, I fear, in an awful language.” 

“But I had understood that the 
Martians gained a knowledge of the 
amount of our electrical generation — 
simply by the lessening of their own 
supply. In this event, unless there is a 
general resumption, we are not in jeop- 
ardy.” 

“They have another souree of infor- 
mation.” 

“And that?” 

“T believe they actually see’ I he- 
lieve that to-morrow morning the Mar- 
tians will actually see Hallowell’s fire- 
men as they start the furnace fires—the 
motormen and the conductors as they 
assemble to take charge of their cars. 
And is it so wonderful—so past belief ? 
The ocean cable to your great-grand- 
father would have been as wonderful— 
and to vou, it is a matter of course. 

“Consider. Tong before the inhab- 
itants of earth knew that the earth was 
round, the inhabitants of Mars must 
have had telescopes more effective than 
those we now have; given so great a 
start, and not an unreasonable ‘rate of 
progress, why should they not have seen 
the collision vesterday on the Pennsy!|- 
vania road and been able to count the 
dead as well as we?” 

“ But surely,” I objected, “ they have 
made moral progress also, and are they 
therefore not merciful? Hallowell’s is 
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a great system, but considered with the 
whole of generation, even in America, 
his is insignificant.” | 

“But the principle,” insisted Dr. 
Eldridge. “If Hallowell starts genera- 
tion and no harm results, day after to- 
morrow every wire in the United States 
will be alive with its accustomed volt- 
age. The Martians cannot afford to 
overlook it. You do not understand 
what electricity means to them.” 

“They wish their cars, their lights,” 
I answered. 

“Their cars! Their lights! Their 
life, man! Do you not suppose their 
application of what we call ‘ electricity ’ 
has advanced as have other things with 
them? It not only lights them, carries 
them—it probably feeds them, keeps 
them alive. | 

“ We say that Mars is a dying planet. 
So it is—and have they done nothing to 
make good their loss of forests, of coal, 
even of air and water? With their vast 
knowledge, have they calmly awaited a 
general death? You may be sure that 
they have not, and you may also be sure 
that they have met the crisis with— 
electricity. It is the thing—the material 
thing—of the universe, and properly 
applied, it would give us immunity 
from disease, it would feed us; from a 
material point of view, it would put us 
‘in a lordly pleasure house, where we 
might forever dwell at ease *!” 

The doctor paused, somewhat 
abashed at his own velhemence. 


“That dav for us is far off, but if the 


condition had come to us after the slow 
toil of years, would we not zealously 
guard it. even as the Martians are do- 
ing? 


—the bov prattling in his childish way, 
and the father giving him amused at- 
tention. That is the relation of the 
Mars-men to us. 

“How amused they must have been 
when, years ago, some of our wise men 
discovered that a piece of amber, rubbed 
with a silken cloth, would attract small 
pieces of pith and other substances 
and were mightily astonished at their 
discovery. That must have heen a 
choice item of news for the Martian 
papers, and a subject for the quips of 
their paragraphers (if they have them) 
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for many days! Imagine some of the 
headings: ‘The Earth-Men Have Dis- 
covered Electricity!’ as if our papers 
should one day announce, ‘ The Fijiians 
Have Discovered Fire!’ ”’ 

“But since then we have grown,” I 
suggested. “The boy's head now 
reaches to the shoulder of ‘his father, 
does it not?” : 

“Yes; and can you not imagine 
with what interest they have watched 
our development? How they have, pos- 
sibly, sympathized with us in our gro- 
pings in the dark? How they may have 
applauded as one by one we have pro- 
duced the telegraph, the ocean cable, 
electrie traction, electric lights? And 
how, during the last twenty years, their 
feeling of interest has changed to one 
of alarm, until now we have this crisis, 
this tragedy? ” 7 


* 


Before I left the doctor he informed 


-me that he would leave the city the next 


day for Mars Hill—as he called his sta- 
tion—and that he would not quit it, 
night or day, until he had achieved suc- 
cess—or failure. 

“ Martian communication is neces- 
sary to our salvation—it is essential to 
the continuance of humankind upon 
the earth; and for it [ would count my 
life a small price to pay.” 

These were the words of the grand 
old man as he left me at his door. 

V. 

HALLOWELL started generation as he 
said that he would do. 

And the cataclysm of death com- 
menced again, as Dr. Eldridge had pre- 
dicted it would. 

from the north and from the south, 
from the east and from the west, the 
death roll came and grew hour by hour; 
and many wearers of life suits were 
among the victims. 

And now the general question was: 

“Tf we are to be afflicted because 
one concern ts operating, why should 
not all be operated? Will the calamity 
be made the greater? ” 

Dr. Eldridge, upon being appealed to. 
gave it as his opinion that it would not 
be, and stated that, if Hallowell and his 
associates could not be induced to de- 
sist, there might as well be a general 
resumption of generation. 
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So plants that had been deserted 
glowed with relighted furnace fires and 
crackling dynamos, cars were taken 
from their sheds, transportation in full 
was resumed, and electric lights 
gleamed forth once more. 

But with all this came death, The 
Death. It was everywhere. The coun- 
try was one vast morgue. 

Europe had ceased generation en- 
tirely and had not resumed, but with 
the resumption in America, the plague 
commenced there again its fearful 
work. 

The power that wielded this quiver- 
ing lash considered the earth as a unit! 
Brothers must answer for the trans- 
gressions of their brothers. 

There was a speedy congress of the 
nations of Eu In concert they de- 
manded that we cease the generation of 
electricity. 

But the United States paid no heed. 
The people bitterly remembered the at- 
titude of Europe when we alone had 
been the sufferers—and even if our gov- 
ernment had endeavored to force com- 
plianee with the European demand, it is 
doubtful if it would have been success- 
ful. 

Fer in this dreadful time authority 
was toppling on its foundations, and 
the power supposed to be vested in the 
government of the nation and of the 
States was hardly more than a name. 

The expression of anarchistic senti- 
ment, and in the large cities anarchy 
itself ran riot; laws, hitherto held of 
the utmost sacredness, were daily in- 
fringed, and there was no attempt at 
retribution. 

The fabric of our government, 
deemed so strong, had been rent in 
twain, and through the ragged opening 
there was thrust the head of a monster 
which threatened to bring to us a 
period more horrible than that in 
France during the red days of their 
memorable revolution: 

The last day of August, 1907, brought 
to our President a formal notification 
from the coalition of Europe that if 
generation in the United States had 
not ceased within forty-eight hours 
thereafter, a combined fleet of their 
swiftest cruisers, which had been assem- 
bled at Portsmouth, would move against 
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us—that they would compel the cessa- 
tion of generation, and would exact re- 
prisal. 

It was a declaration of war of the 
world against our nation! 

Our people laughed! But unnatur- 
ally, hysterically. There could be no 
better evidence of the abnormal condi- 
tion of the whole country at that time. 

An ultimatum—a practical declara- 
tion of war from a coalition so powerful 
that we could not hope to resist it! And 
it created not so much excitement as 
did the firing of a Colombian gunboat 
upon the newly formed republic of Pan- 
ama in the fall of 1903. 

No effort was made to meet the de- 
mands of the nations of Europe. No 
preparations were made for defense. 

And all the while The Death was 
reaping a steady harvest; not only 
throughout our wide domain, but in 
foggy London, on the sunny Paris bou- 
levards, and in icy St. Petersburg. No 
station In life, however noble or how- 
ever lowly, served to stay the quivering 
bolts; they found their victims by the 
thousands in the crowded cities and in 
the dreary wildernesses. | 

Was it to be annihilation? Was the 
earth again, as in the beginning, to roll 
untenanted in space—but carrving upon 
its waters mighty fleets, and upon its 
land magnificent cities, and nowhere a 
human soul ? 

It was late on the night of the first 
day of September when I received Dr. 
Kidridge’s message urging me to come 
at once to Mars Hill. 

I caught a late express, and was soon 
at the dreary little station, which be- 
came drearier still when the train had 
wound itself away, and left ine begin- 
ning my walk to the isolated spot where 
Dr. ldridge had been spending his days 
and nights in labor—not for money nor 
for fame, but for the general good of the 
peoples of the world. TI knew that he 
as alone, for while he had assistants, 
they returned each night to the city. 

First, I saw the smokestack of the 
plant —reaching straight up into the skv 
like an enormous interrogating finger, 
as if it were sensate and itself secking a 
solution to this weird world-tragedy. 

A thin stream of smoke was coming 
from its mouth, straight at first, then 
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eddying into fantastic shapes; and when 


1 entered the main room of the plant— 
where the huge engine and dynamo were 
placed—I found it thrown into a yellow 
illumination by the open furnace door, 
and an occasional spiteful crackling 
from some of the multitude of wires an- 
nounced that here at least electricity 
still held sway. 

I did not see Dr. Eldridge, and I 
called his name. There was no response. 
I called again, and louder, and still no 
answer came. 

A feeling of depression, almost of 
fear, for w hich I could not account, took 
possession of me. Perhaps, more than I 
had thought, the strain of the past fear- 
ful weeks--the strain on nerve and 
brain and heart—was telling upon me. 

Foolish phantasms forced themselves 
upon me. 

Suppose that the happenings of the 
past month were a mere dream, only a 
horrible nightmare, and that I had 
awakened in the power plant of some 
strange city? Or, suppose this were one 
of the Martian stations (I doubt that 
I was entirely sane in those last few 
days), and that J had been lured here 
to my death? 

But then I noticed that { held in my 
hand the note of Dr. Eldridge calling 
me thither. Perhaps the sight of his 
name caused me, involuntarily, to push 
open the door of a smaller room—his 
private laboratory. 

And I found Dr. Eldridge. 

He was sitting at the low, broad table 
which served for a desk. His elbow 
rested upon the table, and his hand held 
a pen, still moist with ink. And he was 
smiling. 

But he was dead. 

And laid carefully in front of him, so 
that it could not escape notice, was a 
note addressed to me: 


My peEAR ALLAN: 

I have sent for vou because I know 
that you will be sure to come, and can 
he trusted absolutely in a vital matter. 
After vou have read the sealed letter 
which you will find with this, you will 
understand. Good-by. 


I seized the doctor’s statement—then 
in his crabbed handwriting, but before 
forty-eight hours had passed in the big, 
clear type of ten thousand papers: 
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To THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD: 

I have communicated with Mars. The 
distress of the world will be relieved. To- 
morrow full generation may be com- 
menced again and no harm will result. 

I stated in the beginning my belief 
that there was one law which, if it could 
be learned, would bring us relief. 

I have learned this law. 

The sun supplies us not only with light 
and heat; it supplies us (as scientists 
have long suspected) with electricity as 
well. It is an immense generator, and 
from it the subtle current is shot to all 
the corners of our solar system. 

But not in equable volume. At some 
times the voltage is much less than at 
others, and the variation is coincident 
with the appearance and disappearance 
of the “ spots” upon the sun. 

The “sun spot cycle” is fourteen 
years, and in the middle of that cycle is 
a period of four weeks which may be 
called the “minimum sun spot period.” 

During that period the generation of 
electricity by the sun, and, consequently, 
the supply to all the planets, sinks far 
below the normal. 

It is that period which has just passed. 
and which has brought us such distress. 

The Martians did not feel our en- 
croachment in the prodigal use of elec- 
tricity until the last minimum sun spot 
period, which was in 1893. They suf- 
fered then greatly and without offensive 
action against us—although they had 
then the same means for forcing our dis- 
continuance of generation that they have 
now. But their self-preservation during 
this period, and the periods that will 
come with each fourteen years hereafter, 
demanded that they do as they have done. 

It was a choice between whether some 
of us should die or all of them. 

In the year 1921—fourteen years hence 
—gencration must again cease for a 
space of four weeks. 

The time for cessation will be indi- 
eated by a light signal from Mars—in 
flashes which will make the letter “ Y ” 
in our Morse telegraph alphabet. The 
time when generation may recommence 
will be indicated by a discontinuance of 
the sigual. 

This must continue through all the 
time to come. 

Heed, all nations of the earth, or the 
penalty will be more awful than the one 
we have just paid, and my sacrifice will 
have been in vain. 

For to learn what I have told, I have 
agreed to give my life. How gladly do T 
make the exchange! I would have he- 
sought it if it had not been offered me. 
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For in allowing me to learn this, the 
Martians have been compelled to show 
me other things—wonderful things—our 
general knowledge of which would place 
them in jeopardy, and which they are not 
willing to trust to the honor of a man. 
In all things pertaining to honor the 
name of Dr. Eldridge has stood high— 
but the Martians do not know me, and I[ 
do not censure them. 

I will be permitted to write this (the 
fact that they will know I do not write 
anything they have not given me per- 
mission to divulge hints at the wonders 
which have been opened to me), and then 
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at will come—-The Death, which has made 
many miserable, and has made happy 
only JACQUES S. ELDRIDGE. 


The fleet of the coalition did not sail. 

The United States is triumphant. The 
world is tranquil. But 1921 is hard 
upon us. Will we heed the signal’s 
flash ? 
We must, for there is no one to suc- 
cor us, now that the great soul of him 
who once saved us has voyaged outward 
through the world-spaces into which his 
mind had so often journeyed. 


FORCED INTO SOLDIERY. 


BY GARRETT SWIFT. 


A story of a good deed which brought about a train of extraordinary experiences in the land o: 
the Sultan. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT MUSHED’S INN. 


| HAD spent several months up among 
the mountains near Mogiena, and 
had heard but little of the difficulties 
arising from the Macedonian disturb- 
ances. 

Two years before 1 had gained mi- 
ning concessions from the Sublime 
Porte, and, the mines proving valuable, 
I had at this time been introducing 
some expensive improvements. 

Rumors had reached us at the mines 
that the Maccdonians were organizing, 
having for the object of their efforts 
the same autonomy enjoyed by Bulgaria 
and Servia. But of the depth of the 
matter I was ignorant. 

It so happened that on a certain day, 
my immediate work at the mines being 
completed, I found it necessary to ge to 
Salonika. 

{ had purchased a spiendid Arab for 
my use, and, mounted thus, I traveled 
the peor road from Moglena toward 
Salonika, stopping at the various inns 
along the way. 

My story properly begins at the inn 
of one Mushed Hassan, who owned one 
of the most pretentious of these coffee 
houses a short distance out of Salonika. 
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It was on a road frequented by eara- 
vans, and Mushed did a thriving busi- 
ness. 

The Arab was taken to the stable, 
and I spent a half hour enjoying the 
good meal Mushed produced. 

While I was smoking my cigar the 
proprietor, who knew me well, came up. 

“ Excellency,” he said, “ you will not 
continue to Salonika to-night. I have a 
good room for you. Why not remain 
and rest?” 

“IT was thinking of that very thing, 
Mushed,” I answered. “It is not a 
particularly enjoyable thing to ride into 
Salonika on a dark night.” 

“And at this time, effendi/ Why, the 
rebels are waiting for those to kill.” 

“Ts it as bad as that? But I am not 
one of tlrose. What do you mean, speak- 
ing plainly?” 

“T advise you not to go. Salonika is 
not safe at night for one who has not 
heen there so long. You see what I 
inean ?” 

“No, I cannot declare without fear 
of contradiction that Ido. What is the 
exact condition of affairs ? ” 

“The Greek element has united, 
effendi. They prowl about the streets. 
They steal and kill. Oh, they are a fine 
lot.” 
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“Well, what about the Turkish offi- 
cers? They are not prone to exhibit 
mercy.” 

“Mercy to those fellows! In the 
name of Allah what would you want? I 
would kul them all.” 

‘““I suppose that is being done grad- 
ually. But I fail to see why I should 
be afraid of either side. I am not a 
Turk, nor am J a rebel.” 

“It is not that, effendt. You carry 
money. You have a fine watch. Re- 
main.” 

“ Well, I am not afraid of being 
robbed, but I am weary, and so is my 
horse. Get me another cigar and I will 
smoke on the porch.” 

Mushed, glad to have me for a night 
lodger, hastened to bring the cigar. I 
lighted it and stepped outside. 

It was, as I intimated, a dark evening. 
The road was none too good. The au- 
thorities had not yet reached a stage of 
development where good roads were 
considered necessary. 

Even the streets of Salonika were in 
a sorry condition. Constantinople was 
bad enough. But Salonika—but that 
has nothing to do with what occurred. 

I had not smoked my cigar by half 
when out in the darkness I heard a 
groan. I listened intently, and again it 
came, this time apparently nearer. 

“ Who is there?” I called. 

A louder groan answered me. 

My call had been heard by Mushed, 
who joined me. 

“Did you say something, effendi? ” 

“ There is somebody out there groan- 
ing. Get a lantern.” 

‘‘By the Prophet’s beard! Has it 
reached us? ” 

“ Oh, it may be some one taken ill on 
the road. Don’t get excited, but get a 
lantern.” 

Muttering something about Allah he 
turned and left me. He soon came back 
and carried a lantern. 

It was a dim affair, but such as it was 
it enabled me to see within a circle of 
ahout twenty feet., I took it from his 
hand and called again. 

I heard another groan, and with the 
lantern walked toward the spot from 
which I thought it issued. 

After groping about some time I 
came across the body of a man laying 
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face downward, in such a position as 
to indicate suffering. 

“ What is it, friend?” I asked. “ Are 
you ill?” 

“ Dying,” came the reply in the lan- 
guage used by the mixed population. 

I stooped and turned him over to see 
his face. He was well clad, and: when I 
had a good look at him I was amazed to 
find him one of the wealthiest Greek 
merchants of Salonika. His name I 
knew was Gironda. 

I called Mushed. 

“What have you discovered, effendi?” 
he asked, coming out of the gloom. | 

“You know the Greek Gironda of 
Salonika,” I said. “ This is he. He is 
evidently wounded or very ill. Help me 
to carry him inside.” 

“But what about me?” asked the 
Turk. “ He may be a rebel. I do not 
desire to go to prison.” 

“Nonsense! They don’t send people 
to prison, even in Macedonia, for assist- 
ing dying men. Lend a hand.” 

Muttering again, Mushed assisted me. 
We lifted the Greek tenderly, and car- 
ried him inside the inn. Mushed called 
his porter and we then took Gironda to 
a room. 

“ Mushed,” I said, “ this man is dying 
of a wound. Get some cognac. He may 
wish to leave a message for some one.” 

‘The devil seize him!” exclaimed 
Mushed. “ Will he die in my house? ” 

“It looks very much like it now. 
But be a little decent about it. Dll pay 
for all the trouble. I knew him well in 
Salonika.” 

“Yes, you knew him well,” grumbled 
Mushed. “ He has a lovely daughter.” 

“ But I never met her. Now, if you 
don’t get me some cognac I’ll get it my- 
self, and not pay for it.” 

“Oh, Vil get it. But may the devil 
take that Greek and boil him.” 

Having received the cognac, I poured 
some down the Greek’s throat, and soon 
had the pleasure of seeing him revive. 

I examined his wound and found that 
a bullet had entered his side. I could 
not determine the course the ball had 
pursued, and there was no surgeon near. 

As for that matter, what I knew of 
the majority of the surgeons of the 
region, the man was just as well off 
without one. 
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“Do you know me, Gironda?” I 
asked. 


The Greek opened his eyes and - 


looked up at me. A slight smile spread 
across his face. 

“JT am giad,” he said. “ You are the 
American called Webb.” 

“ Yes, I am Frank Webb. You have 
been wounded. Was it done by the 
rebels? ” 

For a moment he hesitated. 

“Yes,” he said. “ By a band of rob- 
bers.” 

“You are badly wounded, Gironda,” 
I went on. “I fear the result.” 

“Yes, I am dying. Get me paper— 
and a pen.” 

‘“‘ You wish to leave a message ? ” 

<4 Yes.” 

It did not take me long to grant his 
request, and then, after giving him an- 
other bracer of cognac, I propped him 


up in bed so he could write. I started 
to go. . 

“Return quickly,” he said. “I wish 
you.” 


I sat down in a corner of the room 
and waited. 

It seemed to take him a long time to 
think of what to write. Then after he 


got started he would stop and groan and © 


rest, as though the effort was too much 
for him. 

“ Shall I write it for you, Gironda? ” 
I asked. 

He merely shook his head and re- 
sumed. 

Having at last completed his labors, 
ne folded the paper and motioned to 
me. 

€¢ Wax! a3 

“ You wish to seal the letter?” 

ce Yes.” 

I got him some wax and he tried to 
light a taper. 

“Let me do that, Gironda,.” I said. 
“1 won’t read the letter.” 

He handed me the letter and wax, 
and I soon had it securely sealed. 

** Listen,” he said. “I am dying. I 
know I am dying. You can do me no 
good by remaining. I have known you. 
You know me. Will you swear to carry 
out my last wishes?” 

“Fo the best of my ability, Gironda.” 

He took from his pocket a small 
Greek Bible. 
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“ Swear,” he whispered. 

To gratify him I took the Bible and 
uttered the required oath. 

“ That is well,” he said. 

Then he drew from within his volum- 
mous coat a second letter. This was 
larger and thicker, and more carefully 
secured. 

“ Swear,” he said feebly. 

“ T have already done so,” I answered. 
“ Give me vour wishes.” 

“This letter which I have just writ- 
ten,” he went on, “must be taken to 
my daughter, who is at my house in 
Salonika, and be placed in her hands 
without any other person knowing it.” 

“ That is easy,” I said. 

“ Perhaps it will not be. This other 
letter, which I myself intended to con- 
vey, must be carried to my brother at 
Larissa.” 

“What, im Thessaly? That is a long 
journey.” 

“But you have sworn. You are rich 
and can afford this. I am dying.” 

“Jt is hard to refuse a dying man’s 
request, Gironda. I will do both.” 

“Tt is well. I thank you. You must 
start at once.” , 

“But you need my care, Gironda.”’ 

“I need no care. J am dying. What 
matters an hour?” 

“Is there anything else you wish 
done? Any desire to make a will?” 

“Tam prepared. You will do what I 
ask. That is sufficient.” 

“And you want me to start at once.” 

“Yes. I wish my brother to have 
that letter.” 

“Very well. I will have Mushed get 
my horse.” 

The Turk was sitting cross-legged, 
smoking, when I went to him. 

“My horse, Mushed,”’ I commanded. 

“ Oh, effendi,” he said, staring at me, 
“you were to stay.” 

“T did so intend. But I am going 
to Salonika on an errand for Gironda.” 

“6 Huh! He wishes to see his daugh- 
ter.’ . 

“Will you have out my horse?” 

“ But if the man dies! I do not want 
him to die in my house.” 

““Mushed, if you put him out while 
he js alive I’ll crack your head for you. 
Understand ? ” 

“You are a fine one. He is a Greek.” 
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‘Never mind. He is dying. Treat 
him decently. Now get that horse.” 

Mushed reluctantly laid aside his 
chibouk and waddled out to the stable. 
Jn ten minutes I was on the road. 

I had heard much of this beautiful 
daughter of Gironda, but I had been 
so busy since getting my concession I 
had thought little of the society of 
women. [I knew, however, that she had 
the name of being well educated, and 
of living in seclusion. 

I found myself thinking much about 
her as I jogged along, and wondering if 
a chance meeting was destined to make 
a change in my affairs. 


CHAPTER II. 
A MEETING THAT WAS NOT BY CHANCE. 


I HAD not traveled far from Mushgd’s 
caravansary when I fancied I heard the 
patter of horses behind me. I held up 
my Arabian and listened. 

Yes, at least two horsemen were com- 
ing along the road. 

It was not yet extremely late, and I 
paid little heed as to whom the travelers 
might be. I drew my revolver, how- 
ever, aS a precautionary measure, for 
my two years’ life in Turkey had taught 
me much. 

It soon became apparent that who- 
ever the riders were they were in no 
hurry to overtake me. Having reached 
a distance of about two hundred feet 
behind me, they remained at that point. 

I tried them and hurried my Arabian 
forward. Immediately their own speed 
increased to correspond with mine. It 
was clear that I was being followed. 

I still had several miles to go before 
I reached Salonika, the suburbs stretch- 
ing to a great distance, with sparsely 
settled regions and small centers like 
villages lying outside. 

This constant watchfulness, with 
riders whose purposes I could not guess, 
if it continued to the city was going to 
be irksome. I could not tell at what 
moment a bullet might cut short my 
career. 

If I was known, the fact also was 
known that I must have considerable 
money about mv person, coming from 
my mines to the eapital. 
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Robberies were frequent in the rural 
districts, and the more I thought over 
the matter the less I liked the situation. 

I reined in the Arab and waited. The 
followers instantly halted. 

“ Come,” I shouted. “I care not who 
you are. [ do not like being followed. 
Come, and we will ride together.” 

I heard their voices as they consulted. 
and then the sounds of their horses’ 
hoofs as they rode on. 

When they drew near I found there 
were three of them, and to my amaze- 
ment they were kavasses, or the mount- 
ed and armed police. 

“May we have the honor to escort 
you, effendi?” asked one who rode 
ahead, and was, therefore, probably the 
officer in command. “ This is a dark 
night, and robbers are many.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet, ves.” 
said another. 

“T certainly am relieved,” I rejoined 
as 1 turned in aJongside the foremost. 
“I did not know but you were robbers, 
and thought it best to stop and have a 
talk.” 

‘It was courageous, certainly. But 
you are not an QOsmanli, nor yet a 
Greek, nor yet a raya.” 

“Tam an American,” I answered. “J 
have come from my mines up near 
Moglena.” 

“Ah! Allah be praised that we met 
you. You have gold upon you, and rob- 
bers are plentiful. It may be that we 
have saved your life.” 

“ Nothing has happened since we left 
the city to alarm the effendt,” said one. 
“ But it is possible that we may have 
the opportunity to defend him before 
we return.” 

“ Yes, that is true. It is a matter for 
which Allah must be thanked.” 

I began to observe certain symptoms 
of which I was not ignorant. 

Your Turkish official is not like the 
abrupt one of certain times we know 
of in our own history who came out 
with a demand for what they wanted 
with no unnecessary courtesy. By the 
time a Turkish official has talked to you 
a short while you really begin to think 
you are doing yourself a favor by giving 
him nearly all the money you have. 

It was coming, there was no doubt of 
that. 
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“No, I have but little money,” I said. 
“‘T have come more on a matter of busi- 
ness. I have not been to Salonika in 
several months.” 

“Ho, then you do not know what is 
going on there. The dogs of rebels! 
We'll kill them all.” 

“ Who are the rebels?” I inquired. 
“Simply the Greek population ? ” 

“Oh, all kinds. Secret societies are 
coming up all the time. Every day de- 
velops some new plot. Wait and see. 
You are lucky that we met you. You 
really need protection.” 

Now, if there was one thing I had 
found a Turkish officer unwilling to 
do, it was to guard a guaour, such as I 
was called, from harm. It was for 
money, and money only, that I got pro- 
tection. And, after all, I frequently 
told myself I would be as well off with 
robbers as with the soldiers and 
kavasses. 

“Ts this a new thing, patrolling this 
road at night?” I asked. 

“Yes, since the rebellion. It was 
known that a band of robbers were 
operating here. We think they are not 
really robbers, but the Macedonian 
rebels. Have you, who come from 
Moglena, seen any of these? ” 

“JT have seen their trail.” 

“So! In what manner?” 

“ Why, I just left a Greek merchant 
dying at the inn of Mushed Hassan. It 
is Gironda of Salonika.” 

“ Gironda, that mean Greck, dying? 
Well, he sympathized with the rebels.” 

Instinctively I felt for the two let- 
ters. I resolved to say nothing about 
them. 

“ Oh, this is very fortunate that we 
met you,” said the officer in command. 
“What was done to the Greek could 
as well be done to you.” 

“That is true. But I had my eyes 
pretty well open.” 

“Still, it is better to be protected.” 

“Yes, and Allah loves the generous 
and grateful, *” added one of the two be- 
hind. 

It had come. Just a little sooner 
than I expected, but the veiled demand 
was none the less certain. I was ex- 
pected to be grateful. 

I knew I could obtain plenty of 
money in Salonika, and so I took my 
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purse from my pocket and handed it to 
the leader. 

“T appreciate your.company as well 
as your protection,” I said. “It gives 
me great pleasure to humbly beg of you 
to accept as a token of my esteem these 
few pieces of silver to be divided among 
your party.” 

** Not so,” said the leader. “ It is for- 
bidden that we accept money from a 
giaour. It is because we are good offi- 
cers that we protect you.” 

“IT am not paying for the protcc- 
tion,” I said, knowing the usual formula 
too well to be misled. “But this is 
simply a present to your children.” 

“Oh, in that case we will accept with 
pleasure.” 

And the purse was quickly trans- 
ferred to his pocket. 

After that they secmed to have little 
to say, and not once did they speak of 
Gironda, who was by that time, I sup- 
posed, dead at Mushed’s inn. 

We rode on, and about one o’clock in 
the morning entered the city limits of 
Salonika. Suddenly I was surprised by 
the two who had been riding behind 
spurring their horses to either side, 
passing me, and then turning and 
facing me, causing me to stop. 

“Tt is most unfortunate that you are 
so noble,” said the leader, “ for it makes 
our duty the more unpleasant. Yet the 
duty must be performed.” 

“Well! What is that dutv? What do 
you mean by this? ’ I asked. 

“Merely that you are under arrest.” 

“JT am—explain yourself. Why do 
you speak to me of arrest?” 

“Beeause that is why we followed 
you.” 

‘To arrest me?” 

“The same..’ 

“ And yet were venial cnough to take 
my money?” 

“ You gave it to our children. They 
are not arresting you.’ 

“You truly said that Allah loves the 
grateful,” I said. “Now, as an Ameri- 
can citizen, I demand to be released. I 
have broken no law, committed no 
crime. Get out of my way.” 

“That must be decided by the Hadi 
and the minister of war,” said the 
leader. 

“ Oh, 1t must be something scrious if 
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the minister of war has anything to 
do with it.” 

“Tt is of a most serious nature. Come 
with us.” 

They were three to one, and better 
armed than I. I simply had to put a 
good face on the matter and accompany 
them. 

I asked them several times what the 
charge against me was, but they bade 
me wait. I would learn. 

I was conducted to a dungeon in one 
of the citadels of the gate. The sentry 
admitted us, and called a captain. 

This gentleman cursed me roundly 
for being arrested at night. I in- 
formed him that the incident was none 
of my seeking. 

“What is the thing about?” he 
asked the leader of the kavasses. 

“Tt is like this, excellent captain,” 
was the reply. “ We have been patrol- 
ling the roads to the north of the city 
looking for robbers and rebel troops. 
We knew there were robbers there. We 
knew of a case‘where a certain mer- 
chant was attacked, wounded, and 
robbed. 

“ We traced him along the road to 
the inn kept by Mushed Hassan. Here, 
when we arrived, we learned that he was 
lying in bed, and that an American, 
traveling from Moglena, had spent an 
hour with him, and had then gone away 
with two messages. The conversation 
was overheard. One of these messages 
is to the brother of the merchant who is 
in Larissa.” 

“Ha! That is where those rebel 
rascals are gathering. What were the 
messages ? ” 

“ They were in writing.” 

“ Which you will never read,” I cried, 
and took the papers from my pocket. 

But before I could tear them in 
pieces all four leaped upon me, knocked 
me down, half strangled me, and took 
the letters from me. 

“Take him to a dungeon. Let the 
Kadi decide upon his case to-morrow,” 
said the captain. 

Upon which I was seized none too 
gently. hurried into a corridor and 
thrust into a foul and ill-smelling dun- 
geon to wait for the Kadi’s decision in 
the morning. 


Truly my kindness to the dving 
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Greek bade fair to prove costly to me. 
What would the morrow bring forth? 


CHAPTER III. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ACHMET BEY. 


THE remainder of the night was 
passed in a condition bordering on 
frenzy. JI walked the length of the 
dungeon, studying my situation, but 
never dreaming that the result would 
be anything except discharge by the 
Kadi in the morning. 

There was no place to sleep, unless I 
lay upon the damp and foul-smelling 
Or This I could not bring myself to 

O. 

In the morning a Turk brought me a 
breakfast that was none too appetizing, 
but I ate it to keep up my strength, 
for I did not know what was before me. 

It was about nine o’clock when I was 
summoned to appear before the Kadi. 
A file of five soldiers came for me, and, 
though I made no resistance, and said 
nothing to them, I was pricked with 
bayonets and cursed roundly by them 
all. | 

The Kadt was just opening his court 
as I was ushered in, and I was the first 
victim. 

The three havasses who arrested me 
were in attendance, and the captain 
who had admitted us to the prison was 
there with the two letters given me by 
the Greek. 

“Unclean giaour!” began the Kadi. 
“So it is you! ” 

The Kadt, or judge, was one whom I 
had met, and I knew that he was preju- 
diced against all Christians, no matter 
what nationality they might claim. I 
saw at once that there was little hope 
for mercy. 

“You are accused,” said the Kadi 
severely, looking at me with a malig- 
nant triumph. 

“So I know. But of what?” I an- 
swered. 

“ Hold your tongue, dog of a giaour! 
It will be eut from your head otherwise. 
Now, let us know what this man has 
done. He is evidently guilty. I can 
see that.” 

“T protest against such a course! ” T 
said. “ You prejudge the case. I insist 
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that I have a right to the presence here 
and assistance of the American consul.” 

“But no. I admit that you are an 
American. But since your residence 
here, and the acceptance of your con- 
cession} you have paid the per capita 
tax.” 

* True, such is the case.” 

“ You are a raya (subject) of the Son 
of Heaven, the Ruler of Earth, our 
mighty sultan.” 

“Tam an American citizen.” 

“ Produce the charges against this 
geaour. Let us have no more of. his 
talk,” said the AKadt. 

“ Excellency, [ made the arrest, * said 
the chief of the three urasses who had 
overtaken me on the road. 

“Then relate the circumstances.” 

“ Excellency, Mighty One, it is well 
known that Mushed Hassan keeps an 
inn on the road to Moglena.” 

“Tt is so. I have been at Mushed’s 
kahve.” 

“ This American was there last night. 
To that inn came the (ireck merchant 
Gironda, wounded. He was dying. We, 
who had been hunting for robbers and 
rebels on the Moglena road, heard of 
this circumstance, and followed the 
rreek to the kahve. 

‘* There we learned from Mushed that 
the Greek was not vet dead, but, know- 
ing he was about to dic, wrote a letter 
to his daughter and asked the giaour 
to deliver it. He also gave him a letter 
already written to be delivered to his 
brother in Larissa. 

“The American had already started, 
hut we overtook him, and he is here. 
He is a dangerous person, for he fought 
us a long time.” 

“That’s a lie.’ T said. 
attempt to escape.” 

“¢ Enough!” said the Kadt. “ What 
more is to be said? Where are these 
letters?” 

“T have them, excellency,” replied 
the captain of the gate. “I took them 
from the giaowr when he was brought 
in last night. I will let you read them.” 

The Kadi solemnly took them, and 
at once retired from the court. He was 
gone an hour, during which time I was 
kept standing. 

IT grew tired of the forced idleness, 
and was glad when he reappeared. 
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“Tt is enough,” he said. ‘ Consign 
the traitorous guaour to the lowest dun- 
geon.” 

‘But of what 
asked. “I merely 
the letters.” 

“That was in itself enough,” 
Kadi. “Such as you 
and will receive it.” 

“But I protest! It is the law of the 
Padishah that a citizen of another coun- 
try, when tried for any offense, may be 
represented by the consul of his gov- 
ernment.” 

“T have already decided that you are 
a subject. Furthermore, you are now 
charged with a crime that admits of no 
interference by a foreign consul. Take 
him to the dungeon.” 

Again I was seized and dragged from 
the room and thrust into the same 
foul place where [ had spent the night. 

At noon the attendant brought me 
a meal, and I tried to engage him in 
conversation. 

“You are a vile thing.” he said. 

“Oh, admit that, if you like, but I 
am a rich vile thing. I can pay for 
what I get.” 

“ Yes, vou are paying for what vou 
did.” 

* Do you know what I did?” 

* No. But it was a crime.” 

“Now, look here. What’s the 
being stubborn’? Are you rich?” 

“Rich! I have seven pilasters.” 

“ And only one coat, I suppose, like 
most of you. Now, [ can give you a 
hundred piasters just to send a letter. 

“Oh, another letter. Pil be m your 
place before long.” 

* There is nothing treasonable about 


am I accused?” I 
consented. to carry 


said the 
deserve death, 


vse of 


this.” 

“But if is forbidden that vou com- 
municate with vour consul.” 

“This is not a letter to mv consul. 
It is to Achmet Bey.” 

‘* By the Beard of the Prophet! 
Achmet Bev is the most powerful man 
in Salonika.” 

“T know that. And he is also my 
friend. IT merely wish to write him that 
I want to see him.” 

“Then write not at all. 
hundred piasters.” 

“They took all my money last night 
when I was arrested. If I write ihe let- 
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ter Achmet will give you the hundred 
piasters.”’ 

“That is different. But at the same 
time a letter is dangerous, as you know. 
Tell me the message and I will deliver 
it. 39 

“Tell Achmet Bey I am m prison 
and wish to sce him. Tell him I want 
some money. That is sufficient. Then I 
will give you the hundred plasters after 
he goes.’ 

“ ‘Oh, and if you go with him I get no 
piasters.” 

“Qh, don’t be a fool just because you 
know how. Get Achmet here. The 
hundred piasters will be yours.” 

“Good. But it so happens that I 
must pay two hundred piasters to- -0r- 
row morning, and have only seven.’ 

I knew he lied, but Achmet Bey was 
high in the ministry, and exercised al- 
most as much power as the Vali of 
Macedonia himself. THe was, morcover, 
an educated Turk, and with him I could 
speak in english. 

He had befriended me when I sought 
my concession, and had been practically 
the power that obtained it for me. I 
had frequently been entertained at his 
handsome palace. 

I knew he would aid me, and I also 
knew that his intereession would be far 
more beneficial than that of a foreign 
consul. 

“Well, I will agree to the two hun- 
dred,” I said. “Go get Achmet and I 
will pay you two hundred piasters.” 

“ And my son is of age, and must pay 
a hundred piasters to his school,” said 
the attendant. 

“But I can’t go any higher. You 
would want a hundred piasters for every 
one of your relatives, and would stand 
here all day inventing new relatives to 
get them. Now, got Achmet Bey for 
two hundred or not at all.” 

He went away grumbling, but I knew 
Achmet Bey would be notified. And so 
he was, for about four o’clock in the 
afternoon he came. 

Achmet Bey was-a good looking Os- 
manli, with a love of reading, and yet 
also with a love of adventure. He was 
at that time the guiding hand of the 
Turkish army in Macedonia, and great 
stories of his prowess were told. 

He was, as I knew, a favorite at 
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Stamboul, and a word from him was 
efficient. At the same time, no friend- 
ship would or could be strong enough to 
engage him in an effort to help one 
who had wron; ged his country. 

“My friend, you are in trouble,” he 
said gravely as he entered the cell. 

The attendant stood behind him, and 
made various gestures indicating his de- 
sire that the two hundred plasters be 
paid at once. 

‘“T should say I was in trouble,” I an- 
swered. “I have been arrested and 
thrown into this vile den without a fair 
trial, and without knowing what the 
charge against me was.” 

“ft was about some letters, I have 
heard.” 

* True, but if you know the story vou 
must know that I did no more than 
any man would be inclined to do for one 
who was dving.” 

‘True, ‘but these are troublous times. 
What was in the letters? ” 

“IT don't know. I simply agreed to 
earry them.” 

“T will look into the matter. In such 
times as these I can do little without 
advice and instruction. Mahmoud 
Pasha, the Vali of Macedonia, is par- 
ticularly enraged just now, and any at- 
tempt | to assist the rebels fills him with 
anger.” 

“ But I made no attempt to do that. 
What do I care about the rebels? ” 

“Well, permit me to leave you till I 
ascertain the nature of the charge.”’ 

He left me, and the attendant waxed 
wroth. 

“You are a liar!” be said. “ You 
speak in the giaour tongue to Achmet, 
and do not get the money.” 

“ Did you tell him to bring two hun- 
dred piasters ? ”’ 

“JT did, indeed. And I saw him take 
them and put them in his purse.” 

“ Tle will soon return. Wait.” 

Achmet did return in a half hour, 
and his face was grave. 

‘This is more serious than I sup- 
posed.” he said. “ You are implicated 
with the rebellion of the Macedonians.” 

“Tudge!”’ I exclaimed. “I did not 
know what was in the letters.” 

“ Nevertheless, the possession of 
them is sufficient to cause you to be be- 
headed.” 
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‘Impossible! What were they: 

“Well, the one to the Greck’s 
brother in Larissa was a long letter of 
advice on the rebellion, also some notes 
on the Bank of Turkey to defray ex- 
penses, and a drawing of the interior 
of the citadel of Salonika.” 

“Heavens! But I knew 
about that.” 

“That I believe, but nobody else 
does. You see it was a strange thing 
for you to start in so great a hurry.” 

“ But that was the request of a dying 
man.” 

“Yes, I know. That made it strange 
that you should hurry. It was your 
haste. A dying man would not know 
whether you made haste or not.” 

‘But he made mc swear.” 

“Yes, that is the way with these fel- 
lows. You are now 
brotherhood.” 

“Oh, you make me sick, 
You know I am not.” 

“1? Oh, I believe vou, of course. 
But then, at the same time, if the Mace- 
donian element won, you would be so 
much richer.” 

eé How ¢ ) 9? 

“Oh, that is an easy matter to solve.” 

“ Solve it.” 

“TI think you can do that for vour- 
self. But I will do the best I ean.” 

“You have not told me what was 
in the other letter to the daughter.” 

“ Oh, I did not read that.” 

“¢ Achmet, I don’t believe vou.’ 

“ Certainly not. Neither do I believe 
you..’ 

“ But I am telling the truth. Don’t 
desert a man in a position like this. 
You know I have no sympathy with the 
Macedonians.” 

“ Well, I will see what I can do. The 
case is so serious that it must come 
before the Vali.” 

“ Hurry it up. [can’t live here much 
longer. Did vou bring two hundred pi- 
asters? ” 

“TI did, because this man said you 
needed them. I also gave him a hun- 
dred because he said vou had promised 
them.” 

“He is a thief. Keep vour two hun- 
dred. They were for him.” 

Achmet laughed and turned to the 
attendant. 


nothing 
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“Some day you will be so rich that 
the Sublime Porte will borrow money 
from vou. You get nothing more.’ 

The attendant glowered viciously at 
me. 

* Listen.” went on Achmet. “TI will 
return this evening. And if anything 
has happened to this American I will 
have your head cut off.” 

“Oh, he will receive the best of 
care,” said the attendant. 

Then Achmet left me, the door was 
locked, and I went supperiess that eve- 
ning. 


CHAPTER TV. 


A MISSION OF IMPORTANCE. 


ACHMET returned about nine o clock, 
and his face was very grave. 

“¢ This" is worse than I thought,” he 
said. “ You are in a bad position. Your 
difficulty is not to be ended at once.” 

“ But look here, Achmet,” I rejoined. 
“¢ Surely you do not suspect me of in- 
trigue.’ 

“You see, the thing is not what [ 
suspect or what I do not suspect. The 
ministers do suspect. I happen to be 
one, but not all. I had a long talk with 
the Vali, and he is firmly of the opinion 
that vou entered into a deliberate at- 
tempt to assist the rebels.” 

“Could vou not persuade him other- 
Wise 2° 

*T did not try.” 

I looked at the man in astonishment. 
He had always acted as a friend. 

“ You did not trv! And yet vou know 
that as an American citizen I care not 
what the government of Macedonia may 
he.” 

“That mav be true enough, but 
under the conditions existing in Mace- 
donia now I dare not speak of that. 
The Vali is angry, and while I may be 
aceused of selfishness, still I have a pe- 
culiar longing to have my head remain 
where it ix. It would not look nice 
at least, to me—rolling on the ground.” 


“So you sacrificed me, whom vou 
knew to be innocent.” 
“No, I did not sacrifice you. I did 


do one thing. It was all T could do with 
all the others against me. I have won a 
concession that would be granted to 
few with these charges in the air.” 
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‘“ And what is this concession?” 

“The Val, while he still suspects you 
of complicity in the treachery of the 
Greek, does not wish to take the life of 
an American citizen unless forced by 
his own acts to do so. At my instance 
he has consented to give you an oppor- 
tunity to prove vour innocence.” 

“T have already tried. I am not be- 
lieved. Mv oaths are derided. How can 
I prove anything? ” 

“T did not mean exacily your inno- 
cence, but your loyalty to the govern- 
ment which granted you the concession. 
It is simply this. If vou are a sym- 
pathizer with the rebels vou must dic— 
so says the Valt. If you are not, you 
will not decline an opportunity to show 
it, and the way provided by the ministry 
for you to do this is to enter the Turkish 
army.’ 

“Enter the Turkish army! Become 
a soldier! What will become of my 
mining properties ? ’ 

“Oh,” said Achmet with a laugh, 
“ they will be protected, and if your 
service gives satisfaction you will “find 
them as ‘good as ever when the rebellion 
is quelled.” 

“But if I refuse?” 

“Tt has been decided that if you re- 
fuse it is a sign you are guilty of con- 
spiracy, and you will be killed to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Ts there no other way for me to at- 
test my loyalty? Suppose I pay half my 
profits ? ” 

“ Now, look here, Webb effendi! You 
have lived in Turkey long enough to 
‘know better than ask that question. 
You offer half your profits. The gov- 
ernment can take them all. The mines 
are known to be excellent. You have 
put new material in them, and it is easy 
to work them. The government con- 
demns you, takes back the concession, 
and there vou are. It is not half your 
profits the Vali wishes. It is your loyal 
services.” 

“ And if I do not enter the army I 
am to be killed to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes. You are not to be beheaded. 
That was another favor I secured. You 
will be shot in the parade-ground.” 

“With half the people of Salonika 
looking on! ” 

“ Well, all, [ should say.” 
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I paced the cell. I knew there was 
more in this than Achmet told me, per- 
haps more than Achmet knew himeelf. 

Yet I could see no possible way to 
save my life except by accepting the 
terms offered. 

I had never been a soldier. I knew 
nothing ‘of a soldier’s life or duties. [ 
could shoot, and with the sword I was 
fair, but fair only. 1 felt that I would 
cut a ridiculous figure beside—say 
Achmet, who was one of the best 
swordsmen in Europe. 

* T accept.” I said. 
way out of it.” 

Achmet clapped his hands and the 
attendant appeared. 

“We are going,” he said. 

Instructions had probably been pre- 
viously given, for the attendant allowed 
us to depart. 

“ Tle is waiting,” 

“Who is?” 

“Mahmoud Pasha, Vali of Mace- 
donia. Let us hurry.” . 

I soon found that my acceptance of 
the terms imposed had been antic- 
ipated. Two horses were in waiting, 
one of them my own splendid Arab. 

Without further words we mounted 
and rode away toward the palace of 
Mahmoud. 

We found that dignitary awaiting us 
in the usual fashion, sitting cross- 
legged on a divan, smoking, with some 
dancing girls to entertain him. He ac- 
cepted our salutations with silent dig- 
nity, and we waited till the entertain- 
ment had come to an end. 

. “JT wait, Achmet Bey,” said the Valt. 

“Oh great and ever-blooming mas- 
ter.” began Achmet, “TI have brought 
the American accused of conspiring 
with the Greek against us, and he will 
tell you for himself if he has accepted 
the liberal and magnificent terms you 
have offered him to prove his loyalty.” 

“ You then, effendi, wish to enter my 
service?” said Mahmoud, looking at me 
with his piercing black eyes. 

“Tt has been stated to me,” I an- 
swered, “that this was the only way I 
could prove my innocence. Otherwise I 
would be killed. I know nothing of 

a soldier’s life, and have no love for it. 
But I have no sincere wish to be ex- 
ecuted to-morrow. Hence I accept.” 


“T sce no other 


said Achmet. 
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“ We will forget all and assume that 
you have asked permission,” said the 
Vali. “‘ There are other ways of serving 
than carrying sword or rifle. First, I 
. Wish to bind you by a solemn oath. You 
will be true? ” 

“IT was never otherwise. What I 
undertake I will carry out, if possible.” 
“ His word is good,” said Achmet. 

“Then listen. You are young, and of 
a race that is full of resource. You think 
quickly and act quickly. You are not 
like the people of the East, who spend 
days and nights smoking and eating 
while solving a difficult problem. 

“TI do not wish to place you in the 
field with a gun. I have plenty of 
men for that who cannot do what you 
can do. I want vour brains.” 

“TI thank you. Your remarks 
very flattering,” I answered. 

“Not excessively so. It must now 
be understood that what I say is abso- 
lutely confidential. Absolutely so. I 
wish to be frank. If by one word you 
betrayed the trust repoxed in you, your 
head would fly off in the prison yard. 

“You are to undertake something 
that no other man in Turkey is so well 
qualified to do. Let me ask if you 
understand the exact conditions?” 

“No, I do not. I have heard there 
was a revolt again Turkish rule, mostly 
among the Greek element.” 

“ Just so. This revolt is not confined 
to Salonika. Itis widespread. The con- 
ditions are these. 

“Formerly, as you know, Bulgaria 
and Servia were under Osmanli rule. 
Through various efforts and by diplo- 
macy in various channels, with a little 
blood shedding, they received autonomy. 
Their success has fired the Grecks and 
their friends, and inspired them to an 
effort to make Macedonia a free state 
with a prince of their own. This will, 
of course, be a loss to Turkey which 
she could not afford. 

“ The effort is not all being made in 
Macedonia. It is fostered by the Ser- 
vians and Bulgarians. It has taken root 
in Thessaly, where that brother of the 
Greek merchant to whom you were to 
convey the letter is an officer in the 
garrison. He is well known to have a 
leaning toward the movement to free 
Macedonia. 
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‘Everywhere it is the same. There 
are bands organizing. There are minor 
leaders who head conspiracies. _Mur- 
ders are being committed which could 
have no other object than to remove 
strong men from the government. I[ 
myself have been twice in danger of 
assassination. Achmet bears a_ scar 
made by a Greek’s knife. 

“All this is disturbing, terr ifying,: and 
the Padishah has ordered me to quell 
the uprising. Now, effendi, I could mar- 
shal an army and go forth and kill all 
the Greeks in Macedonia. That would 
quell the uprising, but what would be 
the result?’ All the other countries of 
Kurope would get together, and Mah- 
moud, Vali of Macedonia, would go up 
in smoke. It is not -by ‘such methods I 
wish to succecd. 

“Tn all the trouble, we have not vet 
been able to learn who is the real leader 
of the revolt. Somewhere in the em- 
pire, or perhaps out of it, there is a man 
with a strong hand on this Greek ele- 
ment. It is he, or perhaps a woman, 
who is leading them, organizing them, 
working for them and with them, and 
vet he keeps himself so in the shadow 
that so far there is no suspicion of his 
identity. 

“T have talked these matters over 
with the highest officers, men have been 
sent out to discover who this secret 
agent might be. Every effort has failed. 
Three of those sent out were found 
dead, all killed in the same manner, by 
the dagger. Assassination, of course. 
But by whom has not been discovered. 

“We have now reached the conclu- 
sion that no Osmanli can discover the 
head of this conspiracy. That is the 
duty I have planned for you.” 

“Tt seems to be considerable of a 
contract,” I remarked. “The chance 
of my succeeding is about as big as a 
mustard seed. I might almost as well 
be shot in the prison- -yard to-morrow.” 

“Tf you prefer,’ said Mahmoud 
without a smile. 

“T can’t say I do prefer. While there 
is a fighting chance I will take it. But 
do you still suspect me of complicity in 
the matter of the letters? ” 

Mahmoud looked at a great lamp 
flaming near him, studied a moment, 
and then said: 
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“Yes. It is almost certain. This is 
a test to prove your innocence.” 

The thought came to ine that this 
suspicion was only a blind to compel 
me to act as a spy. The shrewdness of 
the Americans, | supposed, had reached 
the ears of Mahmoud. Where a Turkish 
officer would surely fail, a wide awake 
American might succeed, 

Yet there was no getting out of it. 
TI must submit. 

“T will do the best I can,” I said. 
* But what about my mines?” 

“Mines! Mines!” said Mahmoud. 
“Your mines will be restored to you 
with additional concessions. And more. 
Let me show you.” | 

He took from within the folds of his 
tunic a purse made of silk. From that 
he drew a large and brilhant djamond. 

As soon as it rested free in his hand 
it gave out brilliant flames that amazed 
me. I was not much accustomed to 
precious stones, but I knew this one 
must be of fabulots value. 

“You have heard of Omar Pasha,” 
he said. “ This was once an ornament 
_in his fez. He was an ancestor of my 
own. This stone is worth almost more 
than it is possible for your mines to be. 
Discover the real leader of this uprising 
and this precious jewel shall be yours.” 

“ And if I fail?” 

“ Your fate then depends. You cer- 
tainly will not be punished for failure 
if by your zeal you have shown that you 
tried faithfully to do my bidding.” 

“T am ready to start at once,” I said. 
“Tell me what persons are at present 
suspected, and what circumstances 
have led to that suspicion.” 

Mahmoud studied a bit. 

“No,” he said. “I will not. It seems 
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to me that as all our efforts have been 
in vain, and our clues wrong, it would 
hamper you in your work to tell you 
them, and I prefer to have you start 
from your own base and work out the 
problem vourself. 

“Further, 1 do not wish to see you 
at the palace until you have something 
definite to report. I will tell you this, 
that Turkish eves will be on you all the 
time, and any treachery will be pun- 
ished by instant death. Otherwise you 
are absolutely your own master. 

“Go where you will, meet whom you 
please, but bring back to me in as short 
a time as possible some definite report 


as to where we may look for the man 


who is stirring up this dissatisfaction 
in Macedonia, and what object he has in 
doing so. 

* Do not become the guest of Achmet 
Bey to-night. There are good inns 
where vou can stay. Your expenses 
need not be limited. Money will be fur- 
nished vou—vou will never be without 
it, nor will you know how you receive it. 
Now go.” 

“Ts this all? ” I asked, bewildered. 

“Tt is all. Go. But stay one moment 
—I will give you the money to start. 
After that it will come to you by other 
methods.” 

He handed me a purse, Achmet 
touched my arm, and in a moment I 
stood alone in the square before the 
palace, with a thousand strange and 
tumultuous thoughts raging through 
my mind. 

I knew of a good inn, and went there. 
Tt was useless to even try to think then. 

After a sleep, perhaps intelligence 
would return to me. But that night I 
scarecly knew who I was myself. 


(To be continued.) 


FALSE PITY. 


A WOUNDED hare, a homeless cat, ° 
Her very tender pity tries, 

With birds she would not deck her hat, 
"Twould bring the tears unto her eyes. 


She would not harm a fly, I know, 

A hunted deer would make her mourn, 
But as for me who love her so, 

Melissa kills me with her scorn. 
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THE TINCTURE IN THE BLOOD. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 


A bet that was made ten years in advance, and the ragged edge by which its winner clutched 
victory. 


LENKINSOP, manufacturer of 

trunks and all fine leather goods, 

and president of the Society of Psychi- 

cal Research to boot, flicked the ashes 

from his waistcoat and lit a fresh cigar. 

He settled conifortably into his great 
armchair. 

‘* And now, Gilhooly,” 
tell you all about. it. 
low’s name, first of all, is Duckworth. 
He is sixteen years of age. His father 
is Stephen Duckworth, the famous 
burglar who tackled the First National 
last fall and is now doing time, and his 
grandfather before him was a champion 
swindler and train robber by turns. 

“Tt is an adimitted fact in my hypoth- 
esis that the young fellow has been 
connected with the perpetration of 
three crimes, two of which were bur- 
glary and the other forgery, but only as 
an accessory before the fact. Ils father 
was the principal, and the lad simply 
followed the old man’s directions. Jn 
fact, he knew no better.’ 

Gilhooly leaned forward in his chair. 

‘And your theory is,” he interposed, 
“that this lad can be reformed.” 

“My theory,” returned Blenkinsop 
deliberately, “is that rectitude on the 
one hand or crime on the other is sim- 
ply due to environment. Men commit 
crime simply because they are brought 
up with criminals—-because they live on 
the streets. 

“Take the subject when he is in the 
adolescent stage—and sixteen, to my 
mind, is a first-class 
among proper circumstances and give 
him proper motives; do this in the right 
way, and you make a good man out of 
what otherwise would have been a bad 
one.’ 


he began, * Pll 
This young fel- 


ailhooly trow ned. 
“But you believe in heredity?” he 
asked. 


“tL do not,” emphatically returned 
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the other, “exeept as it may be in- 
volved in environment. A man is like 
his father because he lives with his 
father. If a boy were attached to his 
stepfather, he would in time develop 
some of the same traits. The doctrine 
of heredity is exploded. 

“No,” he continued, “ I am going to 
put this thing to a practical test. 
Young Duckworth is a clever lad, and I 
am going to enter upon a series of ex- 
periments which it may take years to 
conclude.” ° 

* T believe,” said the other, * that you 
are mistaken. I believe that what is 
bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. I believe that no matter how fa- 
vorable the circumstances, the time will 
come when this young man will be con- 
trolled by the instinets of his race. 
What are vou going to do with him?” 

Tam going,” rephed Blenkinsop en- 
ergctically, “ to give him a position of 
trust in mv immediate employ.” 

(rilhooly whistled. 

* Not—not where he can get hold of 
uny money—are vou’ ” he stammered. 

The other man vigorously nodded his 


head. 


“'That’s just it,” he returned, “‘ and 
that is what I meant this evening when 
{ said in my paper before the society 
that if you give the subject worthy mo- 
tives, and Ict him know that he is 
trusted, that motive and that knowl- 
edge will keep him straight. 

“From now on this fellow, Peter 
Duckworth, will handle money in mv 
employ. He will have every incentive 
to be honest—and he will be honest. 
I will stake my reputation on it.” 


Gilhooly still shook his head. He 
pulled ont his note-book.* — 
“ Blenkinsop,” he said, “will you 


stake anything on it but your reputa- 
tion? Will vou stake five hundred on 
it. 39 
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Blenkinsop swore a mighty oath. 

“JT will,” he said firmly, pulling out 
his note-book. “ Five hundred it is. 
And what shall be the terms? ” 

Gilhooly rubbed his chin. 

“This is bound to take time,” he 
mused; “vou want a fair show, and so 
do I. To- night is the 23d. Suppose we 
make it ten years from this night. I say 
that within ten years this man will fall 
down—that he will commit some posi- 
tive crime before the expiration of that 
time.” 

“And | ay,” rejoined the other, 
“that he will not. Look here, Ull do 
more; instead of five hundred [ll make 
it twenty-five hundred. Come, what do 
you say to that? ” 

“Done,” answered Gilhooly, “ and 
lrowever often we may sce each other in 
the mean time, on that night you shall 
pay me twenty-five hundred cold hard 
cash, or I shall pay that sum to you— 
and to celebrate the occasion, on that 
night we will meet and dine.” 

“Let us hope,” said Blenkinsop, 
‘ that we shall be just as well able to en- 
joy a good dinner then as we are now 
—for ten years is a long, long time.” 

‘“ Amen—and amen,” murmured Gil- 
hooly. 

Peter Duckworth was a clever lad. 
Iie was large for his age. And notwith- 
standing his employer’s emphatic denial 
of the doctrine of heredity, Peter Duck- 
worth had inherited much of the astute 
intelligence of his father. 

The father was at present doing time 
——and long time at that. Duckworth, 
Jr., had necessarily been left to his fate. 
Penniless and almost starving, he had 
wandered from place to place, seeking 
for work. 

He had entered the office of Blenkin- 
sop & Co., and had blurted out his 
whole history. His face and fortune 
favored him. Blenkinsop saw in him 
the means of working out one of his 
pet theories, and he took him on. 

The boy seemed to be worthy of his 
confidence. Embarrassed as he was by 
his ancestry, he made every effort to be 
scrupulously honest—and he succeeded. 

He rose step by step—his salary was 
increased bit by bit. Five vears passed, 
ana he had justified in every particular 
the confidence of his employer. 
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That employer was an easy-going sort 
of man. Wealthy as he was, he was sin- 
gle and lived modestly in a three story 
brick house in a secluded part of town. 

He kept but one servant. He was 
somewhat convivial, and enjoyed good 
dinners. 

He paid Duckworth well, but not too 
well. Duckworth married carly, and at 
the suggestion of his employer rented a 
house in the same row, so that upon oc- 
casion he could be near at hand. 

Young Duckworth himself lived as 
well us his circumstances would permit. 
Perhaps he saved but little of his in- 
come. But he was conservative. 

Ilis wife knew nothing of his antece- 
dents. He had consulted Blenkinsop 
about that, and Blenkinsop advised 
against telling’ her. He thought it 
would make her worry. 

And so time went on. Year after 
year passed, and Duckworth seemed to 
be as honest as the day was long. 

“Vil be around for that twenty-five 
hundred in six months,” Blenkinsop re- 
marked to his friend Gilhooly. | 

Gilhooly laughed and shook his head. 

* Don’t be too sure of that,” he said. 

One night after hours a man tapped 
on the outside door at the factory office. 
Blenkinsop was absent. Duckworth 
opened the door. His face flushed. The 
man was his father. 

“Pete,” said the old man, “how 
much money have you got? I’m just 
out, and I want all I can lay my hands 
on, and then I’m going to go. I know 


you don’t want me around here, but I’ve 


got to stav unless I can pull about 
twenty-five hundred out of it one way 
or another. Have you got it?” 

Peter Duckworth slowly shook his 
head. 

“T haven’ t,” he replied. “ I’ve a good 
many hundreds less than that, and I 
can’t put that up very well. Sit ‘down a 
minute and we'll figure it out.” | 

He thought about it for a long while. 

This was a serious thing. For divers 
reasons, understood only by one who 
has been through it, he could not afford 
to have the old man stay around there. 
And yet he was going to make a pay- 
ment on his mortgage. 

If he gave the old man the money, his 
voung wife would alw avs wonder where 
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it had gone. And it was too late to ex- 
plain. 

He ought to have done that at the 
start—he would have done so, but 
Blenkinsop had advised against tit. 

“Vil tell you what Vil do,” he said 
slowly ; “ you take what I’ve got and go. 
It’s better for you and better for me. 
You live straight, and call on me for a 
little now and then, but not for much. 
But keep away. You understand why 
as well as I.” 

The old man nodded, and took the 
half dozen cheeks into which the 
younger man had split his account. He 
knew where he could get them cashed, 
he said. 

They parted affectionately enough. 

“And now,” thought young Peter 
Duekworth, “I've got to get that 
money back again, some way or other. 
The question is, 
Confound Blenkinsop, why did 1 ever 
take his advice about not telling Nan- 
ette? If I had only told her, it would 
have been all right. But then perhaps,” 
he mused, “ she never would have mar- 
ried me.” 

The next day Blenkinsop called him 
aside and told him about the bet he had 
made with his friend Gilhooly some ten 
years before. 

“The time is up to-night,” he said, 
“and I’ve vot Gilhooly dead to rights. 
We're to dine at six, and he is to plank 
over twenty-five hundred in good, cold 
cash.” 

Duckworth nodded. 

“What was the hour,” he inquired, 
“when you made your bet ten years 
ago?” 

The elder man had not forgotten. 

“It was twelve o’clock,” he answered. 

Duckworth laughed gaily. 

“ Don’t be too sure of me,” he inter- 
posed, “until twelve o’clock to-night, 
at any rate.” 

Blenkinsop and Gilhooly dined at six. 
Gilhooly was a richer man than Blen- 
kinsop, and twenty-five hundred was 
but a drop in the bucket. He handed it 
over without regret. 

“It’s worth it,” was all he said. 

They dined, not wisely, but too well, 
and separated just as the clock struck 
ten. It was a warm night, and Blenkin- 
sop jogged slowly home in a cab. 
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how shall I do it?. 
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The cab reached his door. He was 
somewhat drowsy, but he roused him- 
self and alighted. 

His front door was open, and the next 
door was simply latched. There was a 
light in the hall. 

Ife entered and stepped into his li- 
brary to finish out his nap. 

llis servant had changed things 
around a bit, and he had some difficulty 
in finding the lounge, which was not 
In its accustomed place. He remem- 
bered the cash he had in his inside 
pocket, so he closed the street door, and 
then lay down to take a little snooze. 

He must have slept for some time, 
for when he woke everything seemed to 


be still. There were few of the street 
noises. All was silent. All but—what 


was that? 

He sat bolt upright and listened. 

It was the sound of a footstep moving 
stealthily along the hall. The hall gas 


-had been extinguished. Hark, the step 


again! 

Blenkinsop’s nerves were on edge. 

A street lamp furnished some little 
light, and as Blenkinsop watched he 
saw a movement in the hall. Then in 
the doorway appeared the figure of a 
man—a man in a derby hat and with his 
coat collar turned up. 

The man peered into the room. Then 
he crept stealthily forward. 

Rlenkinsop retained his presence of 
mind. He was quite sure that although 
the man knew he was there, he could 
not see him. His movements were al- 
most as stealthy as those of the burglar, 
and he rose carefully from the lounge. 

As he did so, the other man stopped 
and muttered to himself. Suddenly he 
seemed to hear the movement in the 
dark, for he darted forward and caught 
Blenkinsop by the throat just 

Just as the latter reached a push but- 
ton in the wall, and flooded the room 
with light. 

No sooner was this done than each 
man started back. Blenkinsop gasped— 
for there before him, reaching for his 
pistol pocket, stood—none other than 
young Peter Duckworth—Duckworth, 
the burglar’s progeny. 

“Great heavens!’ exclaimed Blen- 
kinsop. “ What, is this you, Duck- 
worth?” ” 
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Duckworth in his turn seemed quite 
as much astonished. 

‘Good heavens, Mr. Blenkinsop,” he 
answered, “in another minute I should 
have shot you. I heard you here, and 
thought Where have you been? 
Your servant says you are always home 
by ten or ten-fifteen, and she came to 
me, and I have been scouring the town 
for you. It is now,” he went on, “ just 
one minute to twelve. How—how did 
you get here? ” 

Blenkinsop looked at the young man 
with considerable fear and some sus- 
picion. 

“ Good Lord, man,” he replied, “ I’ve 
been here since ten minutes after ten. 
It’s a funny thing that my servant 
should send you out all over the town 
and not look in my own library to find 
me. But how did you get here? ” 

Duckworth never heeded the last 
question. 

“In your own library!” he exclaimed. 
“ But—but she did look there—and 
how could you be there when you have 
been here all the time?” 

“Here!” exclaimed the elder man. 
“Isn’t this my own library?” 

Duckworth smiled. A sudden light 
broke in upon him. 

* Hardly,” he returned, “for this 
happens to be mine. Yours is just three 
doors away, you know. You must have 
come into the wrong place.” 

“Confound that rascally hackman,” 
blurted out old Blenkinsop. “ T’ll never 
hire him again.” 
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Duckworth smiled once more. 

** Was—was the port quite as good as 
usual at the club to-night?” he ven- 
tured. 

Blenkinsop hemmed and hawed, and 
then smiled sheepishly. 

“ Duckworth,” he exclaimed, “ never 
tell this to old Gilhooly—if you do, he’ll 
be the death of me. Why,do you know,” 
he blurted out, “ when I saw it was you, 
I thought that you had come after that 
twenty-five hundred you knew I had 
with me—and I thought, by George, 
that I had lost my bet.” 

“The fact is,” returned Duckworth, 
‘““T did intend to come after it—but not 
to-night—to-morrow morning.” 

He sat down and related the circum- 
stances of his sudden need. 

The next morning that twenty-five 
hundred was deposited to the credit of 


. Peter Duckworth by a man who stopped 


at the bank on his way down-town. The 
name of this man was Blenkinsop. 

“ Don’t say a word about it,” he:ex- 
plained. “It’s not a loan, it’s a gift, 
and with a string to it, too. Never you 
let on to old Gilhooly. Don’t forget. 
Never do it, that’s all.” 

But Gilhooly somehow heard of it, 
and somehow they had to have another 
dinner on it, and at that dinner there 
was present young Peter Duckworth, 
the honest man. 

And that night he took good pains to 
leave the right man at the right place 
—Blenkinsop was home that night at 
his accustomed time. . 


LOVE'S RETURN. 


LOVE came back. Ah me, the joy ! 
Greater than when love began 

To wound my heart, the jocund boy ! 
Love came back a gray haired man, 


His eyes were red with tears of woe 
And his heart was sore with blows that rend ; 


But love has come back at last. 


And oh, 


Love will be faithful to the end! 
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BY THE ENEMY’S WILL.’ 


BY BURFORD DELANNOY. 


The fearsome experiences of a new tenant, involving the strange solution of adark mystery. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


A Lonpon lawyer, who tells the story, hires a set of rooms in Raymond Buildings. One night he 
hears a key turn in the lock, and while he sits in the shadow a young woman enters and starts to open 
his desk. The occupant of the room thereupon takes a hand in the proceedings and accuses the woman of 
being a thief. She seems dazed at her position, and in spite of himself the young lawyer is somewhat 
touched at her evident distress. She starts to explain, but before she can finish she sinks into a swoon 
and remains unconscious so long that the lawyer goes in alarm for a doctor. 

The physician is of a suspicious nature, and thinks the worst of the man who has summoned him 
under such singular circumstances. On seeing the girl, whom the lawyer has taken the precaution to 
lock in his rooms, he declares atffirst that she is dying, but she rallies under some powerful stimulant, 
and then, recognizing the lawyer, shrinks away in terror. The doctor administers a sleeping potion and 
declares that the lawyer must provide a nurse. This the young man is reluctant to do as the doctor 
absolutely refuses to believe his explanation of how the young woman came to be there. He promises, 
however, that he will watch by the patient’s side himself that night, and do as the doctor bids in the 
morning, if she is no better. The physician thereupon takes his departure and the occupant of the 


chambers is left alone with his mysterious visitor and his horrible fears. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A CRY OF TERROR. 


F necessity I faithfully adhered to 
my promise of watching the girl 
through the night. 

I did not leave her side for a mo- 
ment; not that she required any minis- 
tration of mine: she never moved. Only 
the regular rise and fall of her bosom 
told that she was living. 

But my watching gaze rested on her 
expectantly hour by hour. Due to that 
fact—that I did not close my eyes m 
slumber—I can understand the morn- 
ing light showing my face to even 
greater disadvantage than when the 
doctor first saw it. | 

True to his word, the man of medi- 
cine came early. The moment’s exam- 
ination that he made—teinperature 


and pulse—was satisfactory to him.’ 


Still more so to me. 

For the expression I read on his face 
told me that the girl was well on the 
way to recovery. 

“Well?” 

“ She is better.” 

It seemed to me that he spoke with 
a sort of reluctanee, of which he was 


ashamed, or for some reason tried to 
hide. 

He was an unsolvable enigma to me, 
this doctor. My difticulty in summing 
him up was as great as was the ease 
with which he subjected me to a like 
process. 

“ Now about the nurse? ” I inquired. 
“The one you spoke of last night. Is 
her coming essential—absolutely neccs- 
sary?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. He 
seemed not to have got over his surprise 
—I had almost used the word disap- 
pointment—at finding the girl so well. 

“Tf she is to get well rapidly,” he 
answered, “the attention of a nurse 
is almost as necessary now as it was last 
night.” 

“Yet she came through the night all 
right, and is better this morning. Do 
you insist on one being employed ? ” 

Up went his shoulders again—one of 
his irritating methods of silent expres- 
sion—as he replied: 

“J did last night, and mv insistence 
had no effect. However, I admit she is 
better this morning. If your intent is 
to continue your own personal nursing, 
she is not in a sufficiently dangerous 


*This story began in the January issue of THE ARGOSY, which will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
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condition for me to insist on the en- 
gagement of a trained nurse.” 

It was the longest speech I had 
known him to make. At its conclusion 
I said: . 

‘“‘ She can come to no harm.” 

“1 suppose I should believe that— 
seeing how she has improved during 
the night. Did she come out of her 
sleep at all? ” 

cs No.” 

“ Almost your last words to me, when 
I Jeft you last night, were that if she 
should do so, she would have no fear 
of vou.” 

“And my answer was, that if she 
should wake in any fear I could in- 
stantly allay it.” 

“Under those circumstances, let 
things continue as they are. She will 
awaken soon—you can give her some 
bread and milk, I suppose ? You have 
some woman who comes in and waits 
on vou?” 

“Yes,” I answered with hesitation. 
‘“‘But—for the same reason I gave you 
last night—I don’t want any one to 
know of the girl’s presence here.” 

That smile of his which I had found 
so galling before shaped on his lips 
again. 

“You are a more sensitive man,’ ‘he 
said, “than your appearance and this 
incident would lead one to suppose! ” 

To resent the insult contained in that 
last remark of his would have been a 
congenial, if impolitic, thing to do. Dis- 
eretion decided me—l let it pass. 

After a few more words from himn— 
directions—the doctor went away. 

My woman came. I told her to make 
me some bread and milk, as [ had a 
headache and felt too queer to cat the 
ordinary breakfast. 

The same excuse served in preventing 
her entranee to the bedroom. My ap- 
pearanee, no doubt, bore out the pre- 
text. 

“To am going to bed again as soon as 
vou have gone,” I explained, * ‘so don't 
trouble to make the bed.’ 

As a measure of precaution I turned 
the key in the lock of the bedroom 
door again, so that—even had she tried 
—she could not have got in. 

She professed the sympathetic and 
Interested alarm that women of her 
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class always affect in a case of illness. 
Being quite well, 1 found her attentions 
the reverse of pleasant. 

“Don’t you think, sir, as you'd bet- 
ter have some medsun and a doctor?” 

Her head was cocked aside, and she 
spoke with the solemnity of an under- 
taker. I have noticed that this kind 
of sympathizer always puts the 
“medsun” before the medical man. 
Possibly, in this age of quackery, there 
is an—unconscious—sarcasm in the ut- 
terance. 

I thought with a shudder of the doc- 
tor who had but a little time before 
left me. 

The woman was not—timed by the 
clock—longer than usual in the con- 
summation of that process known as 
cleaning up. But it seemed to me that 
her usual morning occupation of shift- 
ing dust from one place to another 
would never come to a finish. 

The moment I got rid of her, I took 
into the bedroom the bread and milk 
which the doctor had ordered and en- 
deavored to rouse the girl from her 
long sleep. It was a hard job: the drug 
must have been a powerful one. 

At last persistence was rewarded. IJ 
was successful in making her move— 
even to sitting up—and she obeyed me 
when I told her to eat. But I am con- 
fident that she had not the faintest idea 
what she was doing. 

She was simply in that passive stage 
of semi-consciousness which entails an 
inability to resist. Hence the automatic 
doing of what was directed. 

Whether it was the effect of the 
strong drug, or whether her mind had 
really become unhinged by the violence 
of the excitement she had gone 
through, I do not know. As a matter of 
fact, she looked at me in a dazed, 
vlazed-eyed fashion; there was no un- 
derstanding there. 

As I have said, her eating was purely 
lecause the food was put in front of 
her and she was told to eat. 

The day passed in this fashion—she 
alternately sleeping and waking. 1| did 
not leave my rooms, still keeping the 
outer door shut for fear of a eall from 
my country friends. 

1 augured well from the fact that the 
doctor did not come during the dav. 
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I imagined that, seeing the interest 
he had taken in the case, he would not 
have allowed the day to pass without 
coming in to see her had the girl been 
dangerously ill. 

Had he alarmed me of malice pre- 
pense, I began to wonder, by his talk of 
the critical condition in which he sup- 
posed the girl to be? I gained con- 
fidence from the thought, and with a 
mind more at case, set about answ ering 
some letters which had arrived. 

Having sealed and stamped the en- 
velopes, I hesitated for a moment or 
two: wondered if I should leave the 
rooms to post what I had written. 

But the letters were of importance, 
and finally I resolved to go to the post- 
office in Holborn close by. 

As a measure of precaution—in case 
the girl should come out of her dazed 
condition and try to leave—I turned 
the key in the bedroom door as I had 
done before. Then, putting on my hat, 
hurried out. 

The absence from my rooms covered 
about ten minutes—not longer. When 
I returned, it was to find the doctor 
waiting outside the door with his finger 
on the bell push. 

“Oh,” he said, “ you are out, are you? 
I have been standing here, ringing this 
bell of vours for the last five minutes.” 

The unealled-for tone in which he 
spoke roused afresh my resentment. I 
answered with more exasperation than 
I had shown before, but still expostu- 
latingly: 

“Surely you must understand that if 
I had been within I should have an- 
swered you immediately! ” 

I had got the door open by then; we 
both entered. My hat I placed on the 
stand which stood in the entrance-way ; 
the doctor put his hat there, too. 

“T think,” I said, trying to control 
myself, and with an effort at cheerful- 
ness, “that you will find your patient 
in a very different condition from that 
in which you left her this morning.” 

With that I walked in the direction 
of the bedroom door, he following me. 
When he saw me turning the key in the 
lock, he looked at me in that unpleas- 
ant way of his and said: 

“ You still keep the girl a prisoner? ” 

The question caused me to hesitate 
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—an instant only—before I opened the 
door. 

I was strongly prompted to try to re- 
move the absurdly erroneous impression 
under which the doctor labored, but 1 
did not quite know how to frame words 
to do so. As it was, 1 contented myself 
with saying: 

“Surely vou understand, doctor, I 
didn’t want her—in the dazed condition 
she is in—to come out of the rooms? I 
was only away for ten minutes, to post 
some letters. For her own sake | 
turned the key in the lock.” 

But my speech was without effect: 
that prejudice of the doctor's was a 
thing much too colossal for mere words 
to conquer. The struggle was becoming 
wearisome ; his conviction was an armor 
I could not pierce. 

With a sigh L abandoned the attempt, 
turned the key and the handle, and 
stood aside to allow him to enter. 

He did so; walked past me into the 
room. Before I could sce what it was 
which caused him to exclaim so, I 
heard the ery: 

“ My God!” 

The ejaculation—words and voice— 
thrilled me. 

Hurriedly I walked into the sick 
room. When my eyes rested on what 
was there—on the bed—I screamed out 
in the terror which had got hold of me. 

_The girl was lying, quiescent as be- 
fore, but with a dagger driven into her 
heart up to the weapon’s handle! 

Dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE MOUTH OF A PISTOL. 


AFTER that cry of mine rang out in. 
the room there was silence for fully a _ 
minute. 

I do not know what were the doctor’s 
thoughts; the horror of mine is pres- 
ent with me still. I wake o’ nights in a 
bath of perspiration—that memory has 
come back as a nightmare. 

The sight will ever be before my 
eves, will haunt me as long as I live. 

“So!” The doctor was the first to 
speak; there was menace in the tone of 
his voice. “ You have completed your 
work! ” 

Too horror-stricken, too magnetized 
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by what was lving on the bed to look up, 
{ vet felt that as he spoke he had his 
eyes on me; seemed to feel them burn- 
ing into me. 

“J guessed by your manner, when 
you came to see me,’ he continued, 
“that there was something wrong. But 
I did not foresee that you had murder 
in contemplation! ” 

Murder! Ilis utterance destroyed the 
power which had fastened my horror- 
stricken eves tpon the body of the girl 
—made me look up. 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “ You 
don’t think it possible, do you, that I 
am guilty of this deed ¢ 

It was almost a laugh which came 
from the doctor’s lips—dissonant to a 
painful degree in the Dread Presence 
—the only answer he deigned me. 

But it was convincing that he looked 
on the murderous act as mine. So 
amazed was I that he should suspect 
me of this that I could scarcely. speak. 

“Can you think,” I stammered, 
“that if I had been guilty of this hor- 
rible deed I should have let you come 
in to see my handiwork ? ” 

‘“T don’t quite see how, under the 
circumstances, vou could have avoided 
doing so.” 

“Not avoid!” 

* When you came back I was stand- 
ing on the threshold of your door.” 

ee Yes.” 

“What else could you do?) What 
choice had you? What lie could you 
have invented to prevent my = en- 
trance? ” 

“You think 

He interrupted me sternly: 

“Don't. Whatever you say—what- 
ever else you would try to make me be- 
lieve—merely makes me suppose that 
you must think I am a fool.” 

a6 No, no——”’ 

“*Think’ you ask me. I don’t 
think: I know. You have murdered this 
eirl, and as assuredly as you have done 
xo, vou will swing on the gallows for it.” 

All the pent-up feeling within me 
burst out; the flood gates were opened 
—swept away by the tide of my emo- 
tion. 

The restraint which I had heretofore 
put on myself under the doctor's many 
covert insulis seemed to vive way. 
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For a moment ] was blinded by the 
rage consuming me. I lost all memory 
of the death in whose presence we were, 
and made—in my frenzy—a dash to- 
ward the man insulting me. 

But I was pulled up short. 

Just within arm’s length of him I 
had arrived when suddenly and coolly 
his hand went to his breast pocket. Be- 
fore 1 could touch him, his arm was ex- 
tended. 

There was a revolver in his hand, 
pointed straight at my heart—just a 
few inches away from it. I staggered 
back. 

“Don’t be a bigger fool than you can 
help,” said the doctor. “ Do you really 
pay me so poor a compliment as to 
think—with the knowledge I possess of 
your character—that I should be fool 
enough to come here unprotected ? 

A gasp was the only sound I uttered. 
I could not have spoken had my life 
depended on it. : 

‘IT don’t know why you summoned 
me at all. There’s some scheme, some 
devilish scheme, formed in that brain 
of yours. But whatever it is, remember 
you have to cope with this little weapon 
of mine before you can overcome me.’ 

The little weapon was pointed at me 
the whole time he spoke. It lent a 
heavy emphasis to his words. 

“You are a fairly big man,” the doc- 
tor went on; “a muscular man, and I 
am small and do not run to sinew. But, 
rely on it, this little thing will give me 
a lot of aid in any argument.” 

It was a speech pregnant with truth. 
Held in such a firm, sturdy hand as the 
speaker’s, the utterance from that iron 
mouth would be likely to have a deadly 
effect. 

“Now sit down—in that chair in the 
corner! ” 

It was not so much his voice as what 
he held in his hand which insured 
prompt compliance with his instruc- 
tions. I sat. 

“One movement—an attempt to 
leave that chair—and vou know what 
you court.” 

He stepped backwards, all the while 
his eyes fixed on me, all the while cov- 
ering me with the pistol, till he reached 
the door. There he stood on the thresh- 
old and spoke: 
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“T am going to use your telephone. 
Am going to ring up the district mes- 
sengers, and despatch one of them for 
a couple of policemen. I am going to 
give you into custody.” 

“ There will be no need,” I interrupt- 
ed in a quiet tone of voice—the calm- 
ness of despair, “for two. One will be 
enough. I shall go quietly.” 

All the fight had left me by now. 

J had never known myself for a cow- 
ard, but a fight, as it seemed to me, 
against the whole artillery of Fate. may 
unnerve a man of iron. The contest is 
so unequal. 

“Don’t,” continued the doctor, “ be 
fool enough to make any attempt to es- 
cape while I am in the adjoining room.” 

It was a wholly unnecessary caution; 
both spirit and flesh were weak. 

“T have looked at that skylight, and 
I see it is padlocked from within.” 

I involuntarily followed his eyes to 
the light in the roof. Kscape—even 
had I thought of compassing it—was 
impossible that way. — 

No key of the padlock had been 
handed me, and I had not troubled 
about it when I took the rooms. 

“There is only one other exit from 
this suite, and I shall be in the hall that 
contains it.” 

The telephone was fixed to the wall 
in the passageway, close to the door. 

“TI warn you that if you make the 
slightest attempt to fly I shall shoot 
you with no more compunction than I 
should experience in shooting a dog on 
the point of flying at my throat.” 

I really believe I smiled faintly at 
that—I felt so utterly unable to move 
a limb. The idea of flymg was irresis- 
tibly ludicrous. 

“T don’t say that I should wound 
you in a vital part; it would not be 
worth my while.” 

It might not have been—but to judge 
by the malevolent way in which he eyed 
me, I believe the act would have con- 
tained for him a certain amount of 
pleasure. 

“Tam a fairly good marksman—keen 
of eye. There are six little mouths 
here, and if I make them speak it will 
be in the direction of your knee caps. 
If you have an anxiety to be lamed for 
hfe, you know what to do.” 
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With that he left the room. I heard 
the whirring sound as he turned the 
handle of the telephone. 

He was perfectly cool—I suppose his 

medical training made him so—in this 
moment of emergency. He spoke to 
the telephone girl with the politeness of 
a man asking a favor. 
’ Ile asked her the number of the 
nearest district messenger office. Got 
through with it, and then gave his name 
and address and asked them to despatch 
a messenger to the nearest police sta- 
tion with instructions to send two po- 
licemen to No. 1, Raymond Buildings, 
at once. 

The whirring sound as he rang olf 
reached my ears again; he returned to 
the room. I had not moved. 

“You have acted wisely,” he said, 
“not to attempt escape. Believe me, I 
should have kept my word. I say that, 
because probably several minutes will 
elapse before the police will arrive. 
You are an educated man, and the 
reasonableness of my argument will ap- 
peal to you.” 

He satisfied himself by touch, as well 
as by what he had seen, that the girl 
was really dead. I was not fool enough 
to blind myself to the knowledge that 
he had good grounds for the course he 
was adopting—for the opinion he had 
formed. 

Probably had I been in his position 
my judgment would have shaped in 
similar fashion. 

I had been away from the rooms for 
less than ten minutes—so I had told 
him—and the last thing I had done be- 
fore leaving was to glance at the girl, 
to find that she was apparently sleep- 
ing peacefully. 

Within the ten minutes the doctor 
had entered with me, had become aware 
that I had locked the girl in, and fol- 
lowing thereon came discovery of the 
horrible crime which had been com- 
mitted. 

What inference, other than of my 
guilt, was it possible for him to draw? 

Curiously enough, at this stage what 
should have been the most pertinent 
question did not occur to me. I never 
once asked myself who could have 
killed the girl. 

Yet I felt that no soul could have 
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entered my rooms since the house- 
keeper left in the morning. 

It seemed scarcely possible—even as- 
suming some third party had keys and 
had entered as the girl had done—that 
the murder could have been so commit- 
ted. 


Apart from the time needed for such 


entrance, the unlocking of the bedroom 
door, the stabbing of the girl with such 
appalling violence—manifest from the 
depth to which the dagger had penetra- 
ted, for only the hilt of it was seen 
above the body—there was the need to 
escape. 

There would be the coming out, re- 
locking the bedroom door, opening the 
two entrance doors, closing them, and 
getting away unobserved. 

When I saw the doctor on the stairs, 
he told me that he had been ringing 
the bell for nearlv five minutes. That 
left less than a similar period for the 
commission of the crime—to say noth- 
ing of the necessary entrance and exit 
of the murderer. 

At first a wild, absurd idea flashed 
through my brain that the doctor him- 
self was the murderer. It arose, prob- 
ably, from the fact that he had been the 
only man in sight; the only soul who 
could have been near; and that he had 
told me of his standing alone for five 
minutes on the top floor. 

The absurdity of that theory was ap- 
parent to me after a moment’s reflec- 
tion; I dismissed it as untenable, and 
discarded all thought of anv kind save 
as regarded my self. I felt that I was in 
al position which demanded considera- 
{ion of the concentrated kind. 

How the murderer had obtained en- 
trance I did not trouble to conjecture. 
The fact of one set of duplicate keys 
being in existence—to my knowledge— 
made the possibility of others seem 
quite feasible. 

I did not worry as to who could have 
committed the crime. My one thought 
was to save myself from the effects of 
the horrible suspicion which I knew 
must fall on me. 

Turning to the doctor, who had seat- 
ed himself in front of me, and whose 
eves never shifted from mv face, save 
for a momentary glance at his watch, I 
said: 
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“ For some unfathomable reason you 
have a prejudice against me. I realize 
it, and know what a terribly hard fight 
it will be to succeed in effectually dis- 
pelling that feeling of yours.” 

He made no movement—save a little 
additional tightening of his lips. I con- 
tinued: | 

‘TY want you to believe that when I 
left this girl, scarcely a quarter of an 
hour ago, she was lying on the bed 
sleeping. Breathing as _ peacefully— 
more peacefully—than when you left 
her this morning.” 

The doctor hesitated a moment be- 
fore answering, as if in doubt about 
wasting speech on so obvious a_ liar. 
When he did speak it was in a tone of 
voice plainly intended to be sarcastic. 

‘“'You wish me to believe,” he said, 
“that during the few minutes—by your 
own showing less than ten—in which 
vou were away, some one entered, killed 
the girl, locked her in, and then es- 
caped ? ” 

The way he put it—the naked im- 
possibility of such a happening, was 
horribly apparent. I shook my head, 
responding sadly: 

“Yet that is the only possible infer- 
ence to draw. There can be no other.” 

As I had expected, he derided my re- 
ply; laughed. That cold, cynical, 
mirthless laugh of his which grated so 
on my nerves. 

“TI know,” he said, looking half 
apologetically in the direction of the 
hed, “it sounds a coarse thing—to 
laugh at such a time, in such a presence. 
But I cannot help it. The utter ab- 
surdity of your suggestion renders it 
more than ludicrous.” 

Would others think so? If so—then 
God help me! The doctor went on: 

“T read vou quite plainly when you 
first came to me. The criminal’s dis- 
guise is generally thin enough for a 
close observer to penetrate.” 

Criminal! The name by which—save 
for the intervention of the Providential 
hand—I might be branded all my fu- 
ture life! 

“You thought you read me—that 
you had struck a doctor who was a per- 
fect fool. No. Don’t attempt to deny 
it. You would never have behaved as 
vou have done had vou not come to that 
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conclusion. You would never have 
tried to palm off on me so cock and bull 
a story. Perhaps—later on-—you will 
change your opinion of me.” 

* Later on?” 

I looked up, not understanding—not 
da ring to understand. 

‘Yes. When you are standing in the 
dock at the Old B ailey, facing a judge 
and jury on a charge of wilful murder.” 

I shuddered. 

“On that occasion you will see me 
eet into the witness-box, hear me tell 
the truth—all that I know—and 

At that moment was heard a sound of 
tramping feet on the stairway; the 
noise stopped at the outer door; a mo- 
ment after the tintinabulation of the 
electric bell was heard. 

“Keep your seat,” said the doctor. 
“Don’t for a moment forget that, al- 
though my hand is in my pocket,a finger 


of it is on the trigger of something that 


- can deprive you of any chance of prov- 
ing your * he paused, to point the 
sneer—‘ innocence.’ 

So speaking, the doctor walked to the 
outer door and pulled back the catch. 
In a moment two policemen had en- 
tered and stood in the hallway. 

“This way, please.” 

The man seemed surprised at the au- 
thoritative voice, inclined to resent it, 
but followed the doctor into the room. 

Their demeanor changed with the 
rapidity of a flash of light on secing the 
figure lying on the bed. It was a sight 
to command immediate attention— 
even from a policeman. 

“ Murder!” 

This was the doctor’s laconic uiter- 
ance. Then turning, and as he spoke 
stretching out a hand and pointing to 
me, he continued: 

‘There has been murder committed. 
There stands the murderer.” 

In another moment I felt a grip on 
my shoulder. There was no necd to 
jook up; I knew it to be a policeman’s. 

Knew that I was under arrest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE CELLS. 


THE charge made at the police sta- 
tion was of a purely formal nature. It 
5A 
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was too late for me to be taken before 
a magistrate; so I was confined in a cell 
at the station, and told that 1 should be 
taken to court on the morrow. 

AfterI had replied to the questions as 
to my identity, [ was searched. Everv- 
thing about me was taken away, then I 
was put in a cell. 

The night I passed there was one of 
the most horrible misery. I was not 
alone, although I would have given 
worids to have been accorded that priv- 
illece. 

[solation, a leaving of inyself to my 
thoughts—depressing as they were— 
would have been a merey for which I 
should have returned heartfelt thanks 
to Heaven. 

But there are—strange as it may 
sound—seasons for vice and crime: the 
police themselves told me that. It was 
rather a busy time—so the jailer said— 
just then. Although there were two 
other eclls at the station house, there 
was not room to squeeze another person 
in either. 

That circumstance necessitated the 
putting of two drunken men in the cell 
occupied by myself. A sharper accen- 
tuation of my miserable position than 
their ribald songs I could not conceive. 

They were noisy, boisterous night 
revelers, those two men, but I never saw 
the effects of drink so rapidly dispelled 
—drunken men so quickly sobered—as 
when the jailer, to quiet them, told 
them that IL was the Raymond Buildings 
murderer. 

They had laughed heartily at the idea 
of imprisonment—it was part of the 
fun. The poor fools had an idea that 
they had been painting the town red; 
that they would figure as heroes with 
their tribe when they toed the mark in 
the morning before a magistrate. 

They had been drinking the whole 
evening. To be locked up was a su- 
preme Bacchanalian termination to 
their spree. 

Ividently the evening papers had 
lost no time in haudling the news item 
about the murder—trust the evening 
papers to take the old gentleman by the 
forelock. Presumably they had issued 
the usual startling contents bill; any- 
way, these two drink-sodden fools 
knew perfectly well who I was. 
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Prior to the drink taking absolute 
possession of them, the men had prob- 
ably discussed the news—read it in an 
extra Special over their cups—never 
for a moment imagining, as they drank 
deeper and deeper, that. before the 
morning dawned they would be cooped 
up ina cell with the murderer. 

The promptness with which they 
sobered almost made me smile—so very 
sureiy did my presence favor the cause 
of teinperance. 

After revealing to the men my iden- 
tity, the jailer slammed the door. It 
took but few seconds for the men to 
realize what he had told them; then 
they beat on the door with their hands, 
and clamored to be let out. 

They begged and entreated the offi- 
cer to put them in another cell. Prayed 
with such piteous intensity that, full as 
I was of my own misery, theirs excited 
my attention. 

What it was they feared I am not 
prepared to say. Numerically they were 
two to one, and I really do not think 
that I present a very bloodthirsty ap- 
pearance at the best—or worst—of 
times. _ 

Then, browbeaten as I was, with all 
the pluck taken out of me, nerves de- 
pressed, not an inch of backbone left in 
ine, dazed by misfortune, conscious of 
the obliteration of every landmark in 
life, I must have looked an absolute 
wreck. 

The jailer turned a deaf ear to their 
entreaties. Doubtless could he have 
shifted them he would have done so 
with alacritvy. For they were well- 
dressed men, and the tips they promised 
were of an acceptable size—and, it was 
fairly reasonable to expect, would have 
been forthcoming in the morning. 

Finding their appeals unheeded, they 
got as far away from me as possible; 
huddled in a corner by themselves. Not 
for a moment did they release me from 
their gaze,.on guard apparently against 
my springing on them with murderous 
intent. 

They did not speak to me the night 
through—I certainly had no desire to 
speak to them. I sat there, chin buricd 
in the palms of my hands, never once 
closing my eyes, thinking. 

Thinking. So deep in thought did T 
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fall that my head positively ached. Ii 
was over forty-eight hours since I had 
known any rest; still I could not sleep. 

IT realized the awful nature of the sit- 
uation in which L was involved: one in 
which i was not only absolutely blame- 
less, but in which. I had no share, even 
as regarded the bringing of it about. 

Yet, despite my perfect innocence, | 
understood how difficult it would be for 
ine to prove—to convince others—thai 
my hands were free from the girl’ 
blood. 

Never had blacker clouds banked up 
on the horizon of my life. I was pos- 
sesscd of the ternfying idea that they 
were closing in on me, covering me as. 
with a pall—a funeral pall. 

Ieven the girl’s name was unknown te 
me—where she lived, who she was, or 
what she was. She had come on me 
enshrouded in mystery—so had depart- 
ed, leaving behind a legacy of such 
awful trouble that I could not help 
shuddering every time I thought of the 
future. 

What story could I tell that would, 
for a moment, be listened to? Speak 
the truth, people say, and shaine the 
devil. 

But it occurred to me then that ii 
1 spoke the truth—the whole truth— 
] should be greeted with laughter of 
the derisive kind. 

Another proverb oecurred to me: 
Follow trath too close at the heels, 
“twill strike out vour teeth. 

lor all my thought, I could find no 
rag of evidence to support the tale I 
should tell—if I told a truthful one. 

I realized that I had almost a per- 
sonal enemy in the doctor. I could not 
imagine why, but I did not blind mysel! 
to the fact. 

T could see him, as it were, in the 
witness-hox giving evidence against me. 
Giving it in the language of pithy. 
damning conciseness which seemed 
part of his ordinary talk. 

His was a tongue which spoke with 
convineing clearness and that restraint 
which carries with it conviction. 

Knowing his feeling toward me, it 
was an awful outlook. 

Think? I thonght till I could thin: 
no more! Jt was not sleep which came 
to me toward morning; it was a wearied 
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brain seeking a rest which—had it not 
gained it—would have resulted, I be- 
lieve, in insanity. 

Sleeping or waking, I never once lost 
consciousness of the awful peril in 
which I stood. The strain became too 
much as the hours wore on. 

As the pulse of day began to beat—a 
gray light to mingle with the yellow of 
the gas—something snanped. When I 
came to consciousness it was to find 
that I had been dragged out of the cell, 
was lying on the flags in the passage- 
way, wet round the head and neck, 
where the officers had poured water 
over me. 

Some coffee was brought me in a 
can, with thick slices of bread and but- 
ter piled on top of it. I do not think I 
could have swallowed anything in the 
shape of solid food had I been prom- 
ised liberty the next moment as a re- 
ward. 

But { drank the coffee—the whole 
pint—with an eagerness which showed 
how great had been my thirst. 

It seemed to pull me together a little, 
that warm liquid called coffee, and I 
broke the silence in which I had been 
frozen all night: I began to ask ques- 
tions. 

To which court should I be taken? 
What time it sat? Who was the magis- 
trate? And so on. 

Really questions prompted more by 
a desire for conversation than to elicit 
information. 

Later on in the day—in the early 
morning actually, but it seemed to me 
as if many, very many hours had passed 
—I was taken in a four wheeled cab to 
the police court. A few minutes more 
and I stood in its dock, facing the sit- 
ting magistrate; some of the drunk and 
disorderlies—Double D’s_ the jailer 
called them—had heen put aside for the 
more important prisoner. 

Crowded? I do not think I ever saw 
so many persons packed so closely to- 
gether before: never experienced such 
awesome silence. 

Truly the drama of real life is 
played to a quiet audience. During the 
time evidence was being given against 
me the proverbial pin might have been 
successfully dropped. 

Every available spot in the court was 
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occupied; people were standing at the 
back of the closely occupied seats many 
deep. 

-1 remembered that there had not 
been a murder sensation in London for 
soine weeks. It accounted, im a meas- 
ure, for the eager curiosity. 

There had been the usual common 
or garden kind of murders, but with 
nothing remantic or mysterious about 
them. 

It needs some spice of the latter kind 
to appeal to a police court audience. 
Place that fare before the public and 
you attract a very hungry crowd. 

The mneager newspaper report—that 
a dead girl, name unknown, had been 
stabbed to the heart in a bachelor’s 
charnbers—looked as if there would be 
forthcoming some of those sensational 
details so dear to the heart of the aver- 
age man and woman. Its seductive 
brevity whetted the appetite; no won- 
der there was a big crowd. 

At the police station I had given 
particulars of my name, address, pro- 
fession, eic.; this was repeated at the 
police court. 

There was a slight buzz as I stepped 
into the dock; then a hush. ‘T’he cry 
of silence was wholly unnecessary. 

Before witnesses were sworn, the off- 
cer in charge of the case made a short 
statement to the court. Looking over 
his glasses at me, the magistrate made 
a note or two of what was said, and 
then, the sergeant stepping down, the 
doctor was put in the box. 

Just as J had anticipated, every word 
of his was Jike a stab. 

Do not let that be misunderstood. 
He spoke the truth—TI give him his due 
—he spoke the absolute truth. Spoke 
it, too, in such a wav as to convince 
every soul listening that I was not only 
a murderer, but one of the craftiest and 
most cunning type. 

Admiration of me now found a place 
in the hearts of the spectators—I read 
it on their faces. Police court audiences 
are like that: I was, for the time being, 
their hero. 

It is the same with other occupants 
of the dock, except that in my instance 
their reverence made me shudder. The 
ordinary criminal feels a glow of hero- 
ism pervading him, the memory of 
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which urges him further along the 
downward “path, directly he gets his lib- 
erty. 

He had been busy, had the doctor, 
since I had seen him last. Had found 
out the woman who did for me in my 
chambers—and helped to do for me 
now. 

Ile must have talked instructively to 
her, for although she, too, gave her evi- 
dence—again 7 give credit where credit 
is due—in the most absolutely truth- 
ful style, yet the manner of the giving 
was such as to leave no shadow of doubt 
in the listeners’ minds that I was a 
villain of the deepest dye. 

One after the other she catalogued 
the incidents of the bread and milk, my 
reluctance to allow her in the bedroom, 
the locked door of it, my pretense of 
illness, my getting rid of her as quickly 
as I could in the morning, telling her 
that she need not—as was usual—re- 
turn in the evening. The evening when 
the murder was committed! 

While he was in the witness-box I did 
not ask the doctor any questions— 
shook my head when the magistrate had 
suggested the time for doing so. At the 
conclusion of the woman’s evidence, I 
disregarded a like opportunity, where- 
upon the proceedings terminated for 
the day—no further evidence was 
taken. 

Quite enough had been put before 
the court to justify the police in asking 
for a week’s remand and for a certifi- 
cate of the need for legal aid—hoth of 
which applications were acceded to. 

The magistrate looked at me again 
over his glasses, wondering, perhaps, 
why I had made no effort to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses, or had not in- 
structed some one on my behalf to do 
SO. 

“You are not represented ? ” 

He spoke in an inquiring, kindly 
tone. I shook my head, answering: 

“'There is no need.” 

“ Of course with a knowledge of your 
profession, it 1s not for me “to advise 
vou. You are a lawyer, and may think 
that vou are acting wisely in making 
yourself your own client. [have scen a 
deal of that sort of advocacy. You may 
possibly be an exception, but I think 
you would find it advantageous not to 
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rely on vour own efforts for your de- 
fense.” 

J knew quite well what was running 
in his mind: the proverb about the fool- 
ishness of the chent who is his own 
lawyer. 

* There is no need.” 

So I made answer again; it was all | 
could say. And, indeed, I felt there was 
none. 

Unless a miracle happened, no hu- 
man being could help me—and 
heavenly mterference is a rare thing 
nowadays: the age of miracles has 
passed. I knew I stood no chance. 

I knew that the most skilled croés- 
examiner at the English bar would not 
for a moment shake the evidence the 
doctor had given. Indeed, I feared that 
cross-examination would only rivet 
closer the links in that chain of the 
physician’s forging. 

‘The magistrate received my answer 
in silence—urged nothing further; 
simply slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
and said: 

“Remove the prisoner. Call the next 
case.” 

So to the station cell. Later, in a 
black van to the prison; there to wait 
seven days, under remand. 

A somewhat similar performance 
took place the next week, and the week 
after, and the week after that. Then 
the police court proceedings termi- 
nated. 

The coroner’s jury had brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder against me, 
and on that—and the evidence which 
had been adduced against me_ before 
him—-the magistrate, on the fourth ad- 
journinent, fully committed me to take 
my trial at the next sittings of the cen- 
tral criminal court. 


CHAPTER IN. 
ON TRIAL FOR MY LIFE. 


TH condition of my mind was such 
that I kept no count of time. Days 
came and went, but ability to grasp the 
measure of their flight seemed to have 
Jeft me. 

As a matter of fact I had not long 
{o wait for my trial. Within ten days I 
was standing in the dock again. 
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Not before a magistrate this time, 
but facing a judge and jury. 

_In reply to the usval question which 
Was put to me, I made the usual answer: 

“* Not guilty. ” 

The judge—the shrewdes st, sharpest, 
keenest man on the 
qnestion of his own: 

“Ts the prisoner not represented ? ” 

The associate below him stood up; 
with his back to the court said some- 
thing to the judge; then sat down again. 
The judge then addressed me, some- 
what in the strain that the magistrate 
had spoken in the lower court. 

“You are a lawyer, and perhaps 
think that you know best what is to 
your own interest. If you—may I say 
it ?—wil! allow me to advise you, you 
will have a barrister to defend you. 
You may be a clever, skilful advocate, 
but when a man has himself for client 
he is apt to pass over points of which 
another might make much. 

“TI understand that the question as 
to your being defended has been put to 
you before, and that you have answered, 
as I have just been answered, that you 
do not feel the need of an advocate. 
Let ine tell you that I think you are 
wrong. 

“lf you—although you are standing 
there now, and we are ready to proceed 
with vour trial—if you like, in order 
that there may be exhibited or felt no 
sense «i unfairness, I will put back the 
case and take it Jater in the day, that 
vou may—in the mean while—instruct 
some counsel in your defense.” 

As he concluded, I bowed; was glad 
of an opportunity of lowering my head, 
that the lump which came in my throat 
might pass away unobserved. 

There are sitnations in which the 
thoughtfulness of others—a kind word 
—hurts: this was one. I gathered my- 
sclf together and answered: 

“T thank you, my lord. Please don’t 

think I am anything but grateful for 
the kindly suggestion you “have made. 
But I realize very thoroughly how con- 
vineing is the evidence which will be 
adduced against me, the truth of which 
—if it is identical with what was given 
at the police court and is on the deposi- 

tions—I fully and truly admit. 
“ Appreciating, as I do, its irrefu- 
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table nature, it is apparent to me that 
it would be useless mv having even the 
most learned counsel in the law to tell 
my story for me. I belicve that to 
cross-examine would do no scrap of 
good for me: might—if possible—make 
my case seein even blacker than it does. 

“As the witnesses are called, your 
lordship will, 1 am sure, agree with me 
that they give their evidence in most 
straightforward fashion. And there is 
not one word of what they have said 
but what I must admit to be in accord- 
ance with their oaths—the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

The judge interposed—in evident 
surprise seeing that I admitted the wit- 
nesses’ correctness of detail—at the na- 
ture of my plea. Raised his eyebrows 
and observed : 

“ You have pleaded ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

“That is so, my lord.” 

A moment's silence and then there 
was a scarcely perceptible shrug of 
those robed shoulders as he spoke 


again: 


“Tt is not for me to point out to you 
the nature of circumstantial evidence. 
Tt should always be that such evidence 
is sifted through the finest of fine 
meshes.” 

“That is where the hopelessness of 
anv defense comes in, my lord. The 
evidence which will be tendered against 
me to-day is of the strongest kind. And 
I feel that when you have heard it you 
will agree with me, my lord—if I may 


say so-—in saying that it would be hope- 


less to try to break it down.” 

“Very well. Then I understand that 
you deeline to avail yourself of the 
offer of an adjournment, and will de- 
fend vourself ?” 

“With your lordship’s permission.” 

Once again that faint movement of 
the shoulders. Then the judge nodded 
to the counsel for the prosecution. 

That gentleman got to his feet, and, 
hoisting the straps of his robe on his 
shoulders, started to roll off the story. 

It would be idle to set it down here, 
because 1t must he so apparent, all that 
it was possible for a man glib of tongue 
to say concerning me. He prac tically 
told the stories of the doctor and the 
housekeeper, and later on these two 
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witnesses stepped into the box and con- 
firmed them in every detalii. 

The incident of my murdcrous at- 
tack on the doctor, his holding me at 
bay with a pistol he had brought—al- 


part of the narrative: it went to show 
my character! 

As each witness finished giving ev)- 
dence, the judge turned to me, and, 
with a sort of mingled impatience and 
annoyance, | thought, suid: 

“You have no “question to ask 
witness ? ” 

On each occasion—knowing the futil- 
ity of it—I replied respectially: 

“No, my lord, thank you.” 

As I gave this stereotyped reply in 
connection with the doctor's evidence, 
the judge seemed to let that impatience 
and annoyance which I had noticed 
come to a head; he said to me: 

* You realize, I hope—quite realize— 
what cffect your abstaining from cross- 
examination must have on the minds 
of the jury?” 

“T realize it fully, my lord. It does 
seem absurd—grimly  absurd—that 
when I am standing here on trial for my 
life I can let pass such horrible accusa- 
tions as have been supported by the 
witnesses—doing so without an effort 
to contradict them. But they are true, 
my lord—true in every particular!” 

Pausing, I heard a rustle in court— 


the 


that indescribable, buzzing, murmuring, - 


movement-of-paper sound, which oeca- 
sionally runs over a crowded court at 
such a tnne. The reporters usually ex- 
press it in one bracketed word: “ sensa- 
tion.” 


feeling toward me. That, perhaps, is ac- 
counted for by reason of the fact that 
he thinks me a murderer. At the same 
time, there is not one word he has ut- 
tered but what is true i actual fact.” 

The judge pursed his lips. Was econ- 
templative for a moment; then nodded 
to the prosecuting coun: sel. When the 
last witness had heen called and dis- 
miszed, the judge addressed mre again: 

“To you,” he said in his silvery voice, 
but one full of gravity, “ propose to 
call any witnesses? ” 

“Not one, my lord,” T answered. “I 
know not a soul in the whole world who 
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can throw one ray—not even a glimmer 
—of light on the terrible situation in 
which I find myself. The coil of cir- 
cumstan mal evidence is a deadly thing 
to have around one, my lord. The one 
compensatory feature to me is that ii 
is so deadly that it leaves no hope—its 
coils choke out any buoyant feeling 
that an innocent man should have at 
such a time. 

“ Ah—I pray you, my lord—do noi 
think this apparent coldness of mine is 
callousness. It is not—oh, it is not! 
Within me there is the heat of fever. 
but no hope! That is dead. I feel as 
one dead. . 

“Tam glad of that. I can understand 
the agony of a deferred hope—deferred 
till even that moment when the knell ot 
death rings in the ears at the scaffold*s 
foot. T hank God—ah, I do thank 
God—I am spared that! 

“ Perhaps because—due to my legal 
training, my lord—I can see matters 
legal with a keener eye than were I 2 
layinan, there has come to me_ the 
knowledge of how these gentlemen will 
shape their verdict—there can be no 
other way. It is as if I could push the 
finger of time round the disk of the 
clock—I[ realize so well that ere an- 
other hour has passed the curtain wil! 
have fallen on the last act—the last 
but one—of my life.” 

The judge remained silent again for 
nearly a minute, looking at me wv. .h his 
keen, shrewd cyes. 

I stood that examination well: I was 
conscious of my own Innocence: all ter- 
ror scemed to have left me. It left 
me, I think, when hopelessness came in 
to take its place. 

I was glad of the exchange. 

During the remands I digested what 
T had marked and learned from the evi- 
dence given at the police court. When 
it came to the time for me to stand be- 
fore a jury, I did so having discarded 
even the very faintest idea of any 
chance of my innocence being estab- 
lished. 

It may be thought that I figure a 
{rifle foolishly in this narrative. That 
is my own exstimate—the folly may noi 
he of a trifling kind—but in gripping 
the value of the evidence I do not lack 
common sense. 
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I knew precisely what I should have 
dene had I been a juryman. That I 
should not have hesitated a second-—on 
the evidence—in bringing in a verdict 
of guulty. 

At the end of that close, xoul- 
deciphering, soul-reading scrutiny of 
his, the judge queried: 

“ You propose to address the jury?” 

“Just a few words, my lord. The 
hopelessness of doing so must be as 
manifest to your lordship as it 1s to me. 
still, with your lordship’s permission, 
I will occupy the time of the court for 
a few minutes.” 

Again those penetrating eyes of the 
judge were fixed on me. But the pene- 
tration hurt me not—lI derived a cer- 
tain amount of comfort from it. 

I seemed instinctively to feel that in 
him I had a friend—but one friendly 
look in all that sea of faces! 

We had tried so many prisoners in the 
course of his life that, possibly, he 
trusted to his reading of onintenances 
for knowledge of guiltine-s or other- 
wise. Poetically the {ace is the index of 
the mind; actually it affords a clue to 
the perusal of many a man’s character. 

Perhaps the fearlessness in which I 
kept my eyes to his without shifting 
them once—not defiantly, but with a 
fixitv bred of the consciousness of my 
innocence—inclined him 1{o believe 
that, despite the overwhelining, damn- 
ing nature of the evidence, I mnieht be 
innocent. 

Possibly he realized the fact that 
there are more things in Heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in man’s 
philosophy. 

. “Well,” he said, after a slight pause, 
“let us hear what you have to say.” 

As J leaned forward and was about 
to speak, he held up his hand, adding 
impressively : 

“It is unnecessary for me to urge on 
you the need of thinking well what you 
do say. It is just as obviously unneees- 
carv to point out that this is a matter of 
life and death with you. 

“The evidence which has been ten- 
dered against you, and which yvou—curi- 
ously enough—admit to be true, is pow- 
erful in its prejudicial effect. You do 
not bring a witness to controvert one 
item of it; you rely simply on what you 
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have to say to the jury. Say it—taking 
vour courace in your hands—say it with 
all the earnestness and truth you can 
summon.’ 

It was a vood, Kindly, well-meant, en- 
couraging adjuvation. in my he art I 
said God bless him for it: the only soul 
perhaps in all that crowded court who 
had a feeling other than horror of me. 

[ took a hold of that—met taphorically 
—outstretched hand, outstretched ma 
gathering where all men’s hands seemed 
against me. 

Turning to the jury, I spoke. 

[ cannot now remember what it was 
that fell from my lips—what came from 
my heart. I believe I was speaking for 
fully a quarter of an hour. What I had 
mapped out in my mind to say would 
not have taken five minutes; my tongue 
ran away with me. 

Afterwards they told me that I spoke 
with an cloquence which, had it been 
possible for me to speak so in my prac- 
tise as a solicitor, would have attained 
for me such a repute as to raise me to 
the very pinnacle of fame. It was my 
heart which spoke, not my lips. 

Inspiration—that was it; I was in- 
spired. 

That sounds irreligious? Ah, no! [ 
will not think so—will not think that in 
the everlasting battle between good and 
evil God forgets his promise: ever to 
lend a listening ear when called upon. 

Seems the ear deaf—our entreaties 

vain? The motive for such seeming 
mav be hidden from our knowledge— 
but the car is there. 

Inspiration—there is no other word 
for it. Becanse I am not, by nature, 
a man fluent of tongue. 

When some friend not knowmg me— 
or an enemy who did—has, by coupling 
niy name with a toast, caused me to rise 
to my feet, f have never done so with- 
out occasioning covert and unpremedi- 
tated laughter. 

Yet it was said that in that court my 
fongue surpassed even that of the 
kings counsel who had spoken so well 
and cloquently for the prosecution. 

T helieved them, those who so ex- 
ptessed themselves—all they said of my 
speech. Beeause, during the time that 
I was speaking, I could hear people 
breathing—and that was all. 
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Apart from that accompaniment of 
quickly drawn breaths, a dead, hushed 
siiecnce held the court—broken only by 
the sound of my own voice. 

Those twelve men sitting in the jury 
box never once took their eyes from 
mine: never once did I take my gaze 
from theirs. 

f wanted them to read from my face 
—as | thought the judge had done 
that perhaps, after all, despite the ter- 
ribly convincing nature of the ev idence, 
I was not cuilty. 

The cause of the sequence I do not 
know; whether it was what they read in 
my face or listened to in my voice. But 
it had an effect that I had never for 
one moment anticipated. 

[ have already said that hope was 
dead within me. 

At the conclusion of the judge’s 
summing up, the jury did not leave the 
court. They huddled into a mass—lit- 
erally putting their heads together. 

Declining the judge’s offer to allow 
them to retire, they considered the fate 
of the man they had tried. A minute 
—perhaps two minutes—after, they all 
sat down in their places. 

Their foreman spoke, and I sank into 
the well of the dock—in a dead faint. 

IT was surprised into this by what was 
said. When asked whether they found 
the prisoner guilty or not guilty, the 
foreman of the jury electrified me—and 
possibly the whole court as well—by an- 
swering in two words: 

“Not guilty!” 


CHAPTER NX. 
A SECOND VISITOR. 


Free! I left the court 

and a changed man. 

Lived I the allotted three scorc years 
and ten, the withering, blighting result 
of that-imprisonment and trial would 
never leave me. Its effects wore 
stamped on me with an aniline indeil- 
bility. 

Comparatively, [ was a voung man; 
previcus to my arrest no silver thres ids 
had mingled with my gold. When I left 


a free man 


the Central Criminal Court they were. 


countless in number, those grav hairs 
of mine. 
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But I left as I had never expected to 
leave it—a free man. The gray shairs 
were not brought down with sorrow— 
and the hangman’s helping hand—to 
the quickline grave of the jail yard. 

Released, my things were given up 
to me, those articles which had been 
found on me when I was taken into 
custody. 

Among them were two keys, 
gether with a piece of string. The keys 
with which the murdered girl had 
gained admission to my rooms. 

By some means—when I had gone 
out to the post-office in the late afier- 
noon of the murder—I had picked up 
those keys instead of my own. It mav 
excite surprise that the police should 
have had charge of them, that I had 
not asked for them to be produced in 
evidence—in support of the story I had 
to tell the jury. 

To wonder at that would show for- 
mation of a wrong idea as to what it 
was I said when fighting for my life. 

Not one word fell from my lips about 
the manner in which the girl had come 
into my rooms with the keys which im- 
properly belonged to her, but which 
properly fitted my lock! I knew per- 
fectly well, in my own mind, that if I 
had told the whole truth about that it 
would have been looked on as a lie. 

So I adopted, in a measure, the 
theory put forward by the prosecution. 
Evidently the jury gave me the benefit 
of the doubt. 

That explains why I refused to have 
an advocate represent me. I should 
have had to tell him the truth, and he 
would have based his defense on the 
truth: it is a thing which is always done, 
in such cases as mine. 

Tt is a legal maxim that where the 
prosecution relies wholly on circwm- 
stantial evidence, the only thing with 
which to successfully oppose it is the 
absolute, literal truth. 

For once I departed from the rule 
which that maxim illustrates—the ex- 
ception proved its violability: I was 
free. 

In the very early hour of freedom 
the jail hird—so I called myself, for not 
all the bitterness had left m 
I went back to my chambers. 

As I ascended the three flights of 


tied to- 
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stairs which terminated at the top 
floor my heart was very full. 

Full of such emotion as the snared 
wild bird must feel when some kindly 
hand sets open wide the cage door: 
the charms of liberty were mine once 
more. 

Liberty !—the word was asa song! It 
sang—rang—in my ears, to the stilling 
of all other sounds. 

All the way from the court I had 
walked without fully realizing that I 
was once more a free nan. But when 
I entered what was really my home the 
full meaning of the word came to me; 
that pregnant word: I'reedom! 

Keys in the locks—still the sweet 
melody ringing in my ears—I opened 
the doors; then shut myself in. 

The place looked just as 1 had left 
it. If the police had searched—they 
must have done so—they had not dis- 
turbed anything; their work had been 
carefully carried out. 

The door of the bedroom—the fatal 
bedroom—was open. 

Save for the removal of the blood- 
stained sheets and the consequent dis- 
hevelment of the bed, there was noth- 
ing to show that it had ever been any- 
thing but a peaceful resting place. 
Nothing to indicate that so short a 
while ago the room had been the cham- 
ber of death. 

In that room [I went on my knees. I 
am not morbid, hypersensitive, or even 
very religious, but if ever man thanked 
(Giod from his heart and soul I thanked 
Him then. 

At such moments, when the nearness 
of God seems so apparent to us, men are 
apt to make good resolutions. I was 
not an exception to the rule. As I knelt 
there I resolved that the life which had 
been spared should be traveled on lines 
very different from those I had hitherto 
used. 

The trial had lasted nearly the whole 
day. By the time I had had something 
to eat—food I had brought in with me 
—and opened some of the letters which 
had been pushed through the lettersbox 
slit, the shades of night began to 
gather. 

As I had done before, so I did now— 
sat in the same chair in which I had sat 
on the night when the girl had come to 
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me: sat in the growing darkness, too, 
just as I had done then. 

It was soothing—that merging of day 
into night. In the peaceful quiet I 
went over in my mind ail the incidents 
which had occurred since that. terrible 
evening. 

I tried hard to think out, firstly, what 
had induced the girl to come at all; 
secondly, what motive had prompted 
her murder; thirdly, whose guilty hand 
could have compassed it. 

Time passed—just as it had passed on 
that previous night—until I lay back in 
my chair, as I had lain then, buried in 
thought and darkness, hovering on the 
threshold of the land of dreains. 

Then—just as I had been startled on 
the previous occasion, so was I startled 
now. Save that the reason of my alarm 
was of a different nature. 

It was not now caused by the rattling 
of a key ‘in the lock, but by a peremp- 


_tory rapping on the door. 


In a moment J had come to my feet. 
Imagined at first that it was the doctor 
come to tell me that he—like the jury 
—had been convinced of my innocence. 
That he had come to apologize for what 
he had said and had been instrumental 
in doing. 

A moment’s consideration of the doe- 
tor’s character brought about a recol- 
lection of that couplet of Butler’s, con- 
cerning the man who is convineed 
against his will: told me that he was a - 
man who would retain his opinion in 
face of fifty juries. 

Then I remembered, too, that he 
knew the situation of the electric bell— 
had used it—would not be likely to 
knock. 

I had anticipated a quiet evening, 
felt the need of it; so hesitated about 
response to the knock. If friends were 
calling—of the svmpathetic and curious 
kind—I would, by adopting a course of 
silence, induce them to believe that I 
was not within. I was in no humor 
for the receipt of compassion, commis- 
eration, or condolence. 

Then it occurred to me that perhaps 
it was some one of the police officials. 
That I had left something behind; or 
they wanted me to sign something; or 
give me back something. 

I had no feeling of resentment: 
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against the officers who had handled 
nie and the case. I was not so foolish as 
that. 

Indeed, once the verdict had been de- 
livered, the police had been exceedingly 
considerate to me. J am not likely to 
forget the kindliness and carecfulness 
with which they brought me from my 
swoon when I fell in the dock of that 
erowded court. 

People—unthinking persons—are 
wont to speak ill of that branch of the 
civil service without whose protection 
we should fare so badly; and I presume 
that there are some men in its ranks 
whose brutality may, at times, justify 
such a feeling. Personally, I speak as | 
find. | 

My mind filled with the idea that it 
might be some official, I walked to and 
opened the door, first twisting the 
switch of the electric light. I stood 
there, my hand on the door handle, 
looking at the caller. 

A big, powerful man stood on the 
threshold. At first I imagined him to 
be a plain clothes policeman. 

But there was something about the 
bent shoulders which betrayed lack of 
attention on the part of a drill ser- 
geant. 

“ Good-evening.” 

It was not an official’s tone of voice. 
There was wanting in it the ring of 
trained courtesy. Reluctantly I an- 
swered : 

“ (cood-evening.” 

Then the man, noticing that I did 
not invite him in, continued: 

“YT want to see you on a matter of 
business.” 

“ Tt’s very late.” 

I emphasized the remark by ostenta- 
tiously looking at my watch. 

“J thought lJawvers,” he observed, 
with a little Jaugh, “ were always will- 
ing to transact business, whatever the 
hour.” 

“You have called to see me on busi- 
ness?” 

] made the inquiry still holding the 
doorknob in my hand; so, in a measure, 
barring his admission. J had an in- 
stinetive feeling that he was not the 
kind of man it would be wise to invite 
in. 
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“Business? I told you go,’ he an- 
swered. ‘* Moreover, as you have never 
scen me before, it would not be likely 
that I should be calling on pleasure, 
would it?” 

This was said with a guilaw which 
was evidently intended to point the 
jocularity of the remark. It was an 
unfulfilled intent; from the manner of 
the utterance I imagined that humor 
was a thing sadly lacking in my visitor’s 
character. | 

The intent was there, and that was 
all. 

“A client of yours recommended 
me,” he said, “ but, of course, if you’re 
above transacting business just because 
it is a little late there are plenty of 
other lawyers——” 

With a frown of annoyance he turned 
on his heel, as though to go away. That 
decided me. 

“Oh, no,” I said, “come in. In the 
transaction of business, time does not 
matter very much.” 

Upon that I opened the door wider 
for him to enter. He did so; and after 
closing the door, I preceded him to my 
sitting-room. 

Taking the seat at my desk, in the 
most approved try-our-six-and-eight- 
penny-opinion style, 1 indicated a chair 
near to it and said: 

“Sit down.” 

Ife needed no second invitation, but 
drew his chair close to mine. I con- 
tinued: 

“Now tell me the nature of your 
business.” 

His lips parted—not that that in any 
way improved him. His was a hard, set 
face, and he smiled as if the effort posi- 
tively hurt him. 

“Yow re anxious to touch the spot,” 
he said. “I should have thought that 
the first thing you’d have asked me 
wonld have been who I am.” 

It was singular that I had not done 
so. I at once remedied the omission. 

“ Well,” I said, smiling too, and fall- 
ing into his humor, “ who are you?” 

Tle paused a moment, leaned forward, 
and, fixing me with his eyes, said im- 
pressively: 

“T am the father of the girl you 
murdered! * 


(To be continued. ) 
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Bert Bailey’s Game Preserve. 


BY HOWARD R. GARIS. 


The elaborate device of a countryman to achieve the almichty dollar, with an account of the 
mischance which carried his scheine awry. 


()™. man Hounson carefully filled 

his pipe, looked around to see 
which one in the crowd at Hank Mack’s 
store at Cardiff he might ask for a 
match, and remarked: 

“'Th’ last o’? Bert Bailey's summer 
boarders went hum t’-day.” 

“ Did, eh?” said Truem Wright, and 
the others in the assemblage, w ho had 
dropped in to spend the evening, looked 
a little interested. 

“Yep,” answered Hounson between 
puffs, as he blew the fragrant smoke 
into a whirling cloud. “‘ Seen th’ feller 
what brung th’ combination shot-gun 
an’ rifle “ith him git on Amidown’s 
stage fer Syracuse early this mornin’.” 

“What was th’ trouble?” asked 
Truem, biting off a big chunk of navy 
plug. “ Cardiff air too much for ’em? ” 

“ Land, no; ain’t ye heard?” replied 
Hounson. “ "TI'wa’n’t th’ Cardiff air so 
much as ’twere th’ attempt Bert made 
t’ hev Cardiff sustain her reputation, 
jest like it done when they diskivered 
th’ stone giant here some years ago. 

“Fact is, Bert over-reached hisse’f 
in th’ summer boarder business, ’n’ 
thete ain’t a madder man in all Onon- 
daga County now.” 

“ How's thet?” put in Hank Mack, 
wiping his hands after doing up two salt 
mackerel for George Bennett’s wife. 

“{ s’posed ye’d all hearn about it,” 
said old man Hounson, puffing like a 
traction engine under forced draft, 
“but seein’ ’3 how ye ain’t, Ill en- 
lighten ye, so t’ speak. 

“To begin at th’ end o’ th’ furrow, 
ye all kin probably remember when th’ 
circus show were here durin’ th’ sum- 
mer.” 

Nods from half a score of heads 
showed Hounson to be right in his sur- 
mise. . 

“Wal, when th’ shebang got ketched 
in th’ thunder storm, ’n’ th’ tent ripped, 
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n’ things was demoralized ginerally, th’ 
manager calalated he’d hed ’nuff o’ th’ 
show business. Said he hedn’t made ex- 
penses nohow, ’n’ he’d be blamed ef he'd 
engineer th’ outfit around th’ country 
any more. 

“He disbanded th’ trapeze perform- 
ers, sold th’ tent *n’ wagons t’ a feller 
over Tully way, ’n’ all he hed left were 
an ole b’ar, a tame lion, a baby ele- 
phant, an’ four monkeys. Didn’t no- 
body seem t’ want ’em, th’ farmers 
around here not havin’ any accommo- 
dations fer a managiery. 

“ Th’ feller ownin’ ’em offered ’em 
fer a song, but he couldn’t make no 
deal. 

“Th’ manager were a gittin’ mad 
over th’ delay, ’cause he hed t’ feed 
th’ animals, *n’ he vowed he’d turn ’em 
loose in th’ woods ef somebody didn’t 
take ’em off his hands. Thet day Bert 
Bailey happened t’ come “long, ’n’ thet 
were th’ fust he hearn o’ th’ bargain in 
wild beasts. 

“ Now, Bert, ’s ve all know, ’s about ’s 
forehanded ’s they make ’em. He 
looked at th’ ole b’ar, eyed th’ tame 
lion, sized up th’ baby elephant, ’n’ 
poked a stick in th’ cage o’ monkeys. 

“* How much?’ he says t’ th’ man. 

“*Hunderd dollars fer th’ lot,’ says 
th’ show feller. 

“*< Say fifty ’n’ Pll go ye,’ put in Bert, 
chewin’ a straw like he allers does when 
he’s tradin’. 

““ Make it seventy-five, ’n’ they’rc 
yourn,’ savs th’? man. 

“¢ Sixty’s s my figger,’ chimes in Bert. 

“ake ’em,’ snaps th’ showman. 

“Bert counted out th’ money,’ ’n’, 
from what I hearn arterward, he acted 
jest like he were used t’ sich deals every 
dav. 

“ Th’ animals hed been kept in cages 
on wheels at a feller’s barn over on th’ 
State Road, ’n’ when Bert were ready t’ 
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vo hum, it were gittin® dusk. He hed 
his team 0” vrays, hitched t’ th’ light 
Democrat wagon. 

©“ Th’? manager asted ef he should stay 
ith th’ beasts till Bert could send fer 
‘em in th’ mornin’, but Bert spoke up 
*‘n’ says: 

“No use o’ your stayin’. ’m goin’ 
t? take my property along “ith me now. 

> I'd a lectle mite, he says, ‘I'd a 
leetle ruther ye wouldn’t go out o’ your 
way t? mention t’ any one ye met thet 
I've gone inter th’ show business. What 
folks ’round here don’t know won’t hurt 
‘em,’ he says. 

“““ Jest ’s you say,’ says th’ showman. 
‘IT kin keep mum all right.’ 

‘It were gittin’ dark, ’s I said. Bert 
hitched th’ cage containin’ th’ b’ar ’n’ 
th’ lion, each beast bein’ separated by 
a iron partition, t? his wagon. Th’ 
monkey cage he fastened back o’ th’ 
b’ar’s, °n’ th’ baby elephant walked in 
th’ rear o’ th’ procession, tied t’ the 
hind wheel o’ th’ last cage. ’N’ so Bert 
started off. 

“?S luck hed it, he didn’t meet no 
one. He druv ‘long, not one o’ th’ beasts 
sayin’? a word, ‘cause they was used t’ 
nicht travel. 

“When he got t th’ south pasture, 
3ert let down th’ bars ’n’ headed fer th’ 
barn, which sot back quite a ways from 
th’ road almost in a clump 0’ trees, fer 
th’ woods come down right t? th’ edge 
0’ th’ field. 

“Tle run th’ cages in th’ barn, locked 
th’ baby elephant in a box stall, *n’ thar 
he hed his managiery safe, ’ithout no 
one around here knowin’ anythin’ of it, 
thet is, not till recently. 

“ Not even Mrs. Bailey s’picioned it, 
an’ 1t were all a part o’ Bert’s deep-laid 
scheme, ’s developed later. 

“ Th’ next day Bert made a trip t’ 
th’ shed in th’ pasture, ’n’ he hed some 
musty ole salt pork in a basket. This 
were fer th’ lion. ‘Th’ other beasts he 

calalated feedin’ on bran ’n’ grain, ’n’ 
’s fer th’ b’ar, he reckoned stale bread 
*d jest “bout be his bill o’ fare. 

“s Rert found his managicry good na- 
tured *n’ hungry, ’n’ they was *s glad t? 
see him ’s ef he’d hed charge on ’em 
sence they’d been born. He fed *’em ’n’ 
then went back t’ th’ house. 

* Tle were doin’ some heavy thinkin’, 
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Bert were, ’n’ Lavina, his wife, must 
have seen it. 
“What's th’ matter?’ she says. 


‘Corn a smuttin’ er th’ beans a rust- 
in??? 

“* Nuther,’ he speaks up, short like. 
“How'd ye like t’ take boarders, La- 
vina?’ he asted all on a suddint. 

“* Boarders!’ says Lavina; most drop- 
pin’ a plate she were wipin’. 

“* Wal, not reg’lar boarders,’ says 
Bert. ‘ Not th’ kind thet ’d-set ‘round 
th’ house *n’ bother ye much; jest men, 
what’d be here fer meals ’n’ t’ sleep. 
Course I’d git a woman t’ help ye in th’ 
kitchen. I believe we could make some 
money thet way this fall, ’stid 0’ slavin’ 
s we do fer it.’ 

““< Fer th’ love o’ pickerel,’ says La- 
vina, ‘ what’d bring any boarders out t’ 
Cardiff ?? 

“Good huntin,’ says Bert. 

“¢ Huntin’!’ sniffed Lavina. ‘ Land 

sakes, what huntin’ js there ’round Car- 
diff, ’'d like t’ know, ’ceptin’ squirrels, 
*n’ who’d come out here fer them?’ 
_ “* Tots o’ Syracuse fellers, ’n’ others 
from York State, ’d be glad to come 
here huntin’ ef they knowed what big 
game there were here. I’m goin’ t’ 
run a game preserve along “ith a board- 
in’ house.’ 

““Game?’ says she. ‘ What game is 
there in Cardiff? Ain’t ‘nuff t? pay a 
feller fer cartin’ a gun ’round.’ 

“We'll see ’s t’ thet,’ Bert says, 
winkin’ his off eye. ‘ Fust git th’ board- 
ers *n’ I'll warrant ye there’ll be game 
fer “em. I'll charge ’em good prices fer 
board ’n’ fer th’ privilege o’ huntin’ in 
my preserve.’ 

“<?Tain’t n’ more n’ less’n a swin- 
dle,’ snapped Lavina. ‘ Gittin’ board- 
ers out here under th’ impression 
thev’re goin’ t’ hev good shootin’! ’ she 
says. ‘°N’ J, for one, won’t hev nothin’ 
t? do 7ith it? 

“But in th’ end Bert prevailed on 
her. Said he weren’t doin’ any morc ‘n 
any one else. He wa’n’t goin’ t’ guar- 
antee no game t’ th’ boarders. They 
could come ’n’ take their chances 
shootin’ over his game preserves, ’s he 
called his place. 

“° So, | arter he'd promised Lavina a 
sheer o° th’ profits, she agreed t’ help 
him. They fixed up a lot 0’ spare heds, 
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put some more leaves in th’ table, 
Lavina engaged Enberry Took’s widder 
t help her. Then Bert begun his part. 

“Tie still kept tly animals in th’ 
barn, *n’, so’s nobody’d meddle “ith ’em, 
he put up a sign which says ’s how there 
were blastin’ powder in th’ place, ’n’ fer 
everybody t’ keep a good distance away 
- fer fear it’d explode. 

““*?Bout a week arter thet I seen in 
th’ Syracuse paper a advertisement 
readin’ suthin’ like this: 

“¢*Fine country board ‘ith clear 
spring water in nature’s own home, 
Cardiff, in Onondaga Valley, N. Y. 
Pure air, grand scenery, an’ fine fishin’. 
Come t’ Bailey Cliffe ’n’ enjoy yerse’ves. 
Elegant big game shootin’. Th’ open 
season fer h’ar is September 1. Special 
rates fer th’ huntin’ in Bailey’s game 
preserves.’ 

“ Wal, fust I thought I were readin’ 
suthin’ wrong side up, ’n’ then I cala- 
lated Bert were goin’ crazy. 

“Good shootin’ on his game pre- 
.serve! Judas Priest! Why, ef there was 
even squirrels in his big wood-lot it 
were s’prisin’. 

“T hedn’t no more ’n read th’ piece 
half a dozen times afore I seen Bert 
a passin’ th’ house. 
showed him th’ advertisement. 

“< Wal?’ he says. 

“* Wal,’ says I, ‘is this your doin’? ° 

“*Tt be,’ he says. 

“<What in th’ name o’ tarnation 
thunder-claps be ve up to?’ says I. 
‘Want t’ guy th’ town a bad name ? 
Who ever hearn tell o° game shootin’ 
here, ceptin’ partridge er squirt els? °N? 
th’ openin’ o’ th’ b’ar season!’ I says, 
sarcastic like. ‘ There ain’t a b'ar ‘ithin 
two hundred miles 0’ here.’ 

“<Thats where ve don’t know what 
ver talkin’ *bout,’? he says. ‘I ain’t 
guaranteein’ no b’ar, ner nothin’ else t’ 
th’ hunters. Let ’em come ’n’ take their 
chances. *N’ I'll bet there’s b’ar t’ be 
hed in iny game preserves, ’n’ I’ll prove 
it.” 

‘* He were in real earnest. 

“* Why,’ he says, ‘ Cardiff used t’ be 
noted fer b’ar.’ 

“*When nothin’ but Injuns lived 
here, mebby, says I,’ ’n’ then Bert 
walked off like he were mad. 

“It wa’n’t more ’n a week later thet 
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th’ six o’clock stage brought t’ Cardiff 
two fellers all rigged up like th’ pictures 
ye see o hunters. They hed guns broke 
inter two parts, so’s t’ fit inter a satchel. 

"Where's Bailey’s game preserve 7 | 


they asted Porter Amidown, th’ stage 
driver. 

“Ain't no sich place, says Porter, 
grinnin’. 

Cos ? 


Yes, there is,’ says th’ feller, *n 
he hauled out a paper “ith Bert’s adver- 
tisement in. 

“Porter snickered ’n’ told him 
Bailey’s place were a piece farther down 
th’ road. ‘Ill let ye out there ’s I go 
by, arter I leave th’ mail in th’ post 
office,’ says Porter, ’n’ he done it. 

‘* Bert were out in th’ road waitin’, 
fer he expected company. 

“Welcome t’ Bailey Cliffe,’ he sings 
out. 

“Th’ fellers went in, *n’ th’ next 
night four more come t’ hunt on Bert's 
game preserves. Th’ hull lot on ’em was 
jolly chaps, not much used t’ huntin’ 
mebby, but wantin’ t’ larn awful bad. 

“Bert tole ’*em they could start in 
th’ next day, which were September 1. 

“From what I hearn arterward,”’ 
said old man Hounson as he filled his 
pipe afresh, “it appears Bert had spent 
consi(@able time a leadin’ his animals, 
one by one, through th’ woods, so’s 
they'd make tracks , to sorter encourage 
th’ hunters. He f figgered that ef th’ 
boarders seen a b’ar’s track, er thet of a 
lion er elephant, they'd want +? stay all 
winter, till they*d shot some o’ th’ 
beasts. : 

* Bert didn’t ealalate on turnin’ thr 
manugiery loose t* be killed. He were 
savin’ “em fer bait, so t? speak. 

“Th? six hunters were up at sunrise 
on th’ morniw o° September 1. Thev 
got breakfust, took a snack along, ’n’ 
started off. 

“I'rom what one on “em tole me 
later, it scems they agreed t’ separate. 

s t? cover a big territory. Th’ one 
Ww what was tellin’ me says he made fer 
th’ veep voor back o’ Bert’s pasture, 
where, *s ye all know, it’s dark ’nuff fer 
any kind ° animal ¢ hide. 

‘““Te were walkin “long when suthin’ 
on th’ ground caught his eve, “n’ he sees, 

’s plain ’ s could he. b’ar’s tracks. 

‘They was fresh, ‘n’ his heart be- 
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gun t flutter at th’ prospect o° gittin’ a 
shot s’ soon. He looked t’ his gun ’n’ 
moseyed “long. 

“ Purty soon he hearn a crash in th’ 
bushes comin’? toward him, ’n’ he 
serooched down t? make a good aim. 
"N’ th’ next minute, by th’ great sul- 
phur spring, ef a big b’ar didn’t come 
bustin’ right through th’ bresh! 

“ ‘Th’ feller banged away at *1m, ’n 
th’ beast dropped in-his tracks. 

“< By cracky, I got him!’ th’ feller 
sings out. 

“But he hedn’t no more ’n said it, 
fore th’ b’ar riz up on his hind legs, 
grabbed holt on a long branch, ’n’ be- 
eun t’? waltz, like he’d been teached t’, 
same’s he’d learned t’ play dead when 
he hearn a gun fired. 

“'Th’ hunter feller begun t’ feel his 
Ivar standin’ up, ’cause no b’ar he’d 
ever hearn on ever acted like this. 7N’ 
then th’ beast keeled over in a summer- 
sault, *n’ stood on his head, ’*n’ wavin’ 
its paws started fer th’ man t’? guv him 
‘i kiss, same’s th’ critter used t’ do 7ith 
it’s master at th’ close o’ his circus 
tricks. 

“But th’ hunter didn’t wait. He 
velled lke he was shot hisse’f, ’n’ 
started fer Bailey Cliffe on th’ dead 
jump. ; 

“ We were half way outer th’ woods 
when he hearn a crashin’ off t’ his left. 
ile fired, crazy like, in thet direction, 
‘yn’ some un yelled: ‘ H’ar, yer durn ijit! 
Whar ye shootin’ to, anyhow?’ 

“°N’ ith thet another o’ the hunt- 
“rs come on th’ scene. He were a sight. 
Ifis clothes was all tore, his face were 
scratched, *n’ his gun were gone. 

“< Did ye see a b’ar?’ asted th’ fust 
feller. 

“* No,’ says th’ bunged-up one sar- 
castic like, ‘I didn’t see no b’ar, but by 
th’ ding-gasted pepper-caster I’ve been 
chased by th’ biggest lion I ever laid 
eves on. 

“¢ Vion!’ vells th’ fust man. 

“<Tjion,” savs th’ other, ‘right here 
in Bailev’s game preserves. Wait till I 
eit holt o? him. Ef I don’t make him 
wish he’d never let a cireus loose in th’ 
woods, may I never pull another trig- 
roy? 

“<Did th’ beast claw ye?’ asted th’ 
feller what seen th’ b’ar, lookin’ over 
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his shoulder t’ see ef there was any 
more o° th’ circus a comin’. 

“No, he didn’t git a chanst,’ says th’ 
feller what lost his gun. ‘But he 
chased me through a brier patch, ’n’ 
look what a holy show I be,’ he says. 

““Come on, let’s go back t’ th’ 
house,’ ’n’ he tried t’ hold his pants to- 
gether so’s not t’? shock th’ women 
folks. 

“They headed ’s near ’s they could 
fer Bert’s place, ’n’ *fore they'd gone 
far, they met two more o’ th’ hunters, 
who didn’t hev no hats on, ’n’ who were 
movin’ ‘long at a great rate. 

“ Th’ four sized each other up. 

““* You seen it, too?’ asted th’ fellers 
‘ith no hat. 

“* Seen what?’ 

“<Th’ little elephant what walks on 
its hind legs, grabs yer hat off, ’n’ tries 
t’? climb a tree? Must be a gol-blasted 
Wild West show has got lost in th’ 
woods, er else it’s rainin’ elephants. 

“““We met one o’ th’ beasts back 
there when we was a follerin’ some 
queer kind o’ tracks. Jim fired ’n’ 
missed. ’N’ then th’ critter flopped 
over, stood on one leg, ’n’ made a bow. 
Next it come a runnin’, ’n’, fore we 
could git out o’ th’ way, it grabbed off 


our caps *n’ flung ’em way up on a tree 


branch, 

““* We figgered out th’ beast must be 
part of a circus, ’n’ thet there were 
likely t’ be more, so we come away.’ 

, “© There is more,’ says th’ feller what 
lost: his gun. 

“More what?’ 

“* More circus,’ ’n’ then he told ’bout 
th’ lion ’n’ b’ar. 

“They agreed thet Bert hed played 
7em a low-down trick, ’*n’ they were hot 
t? git at him. They all four started off, 
but it appears they mistook th’ path. 
They must a went ’round in a circle ’n’ 
got back in th’ woods a ways, fer soon 
they hearn more shootin’. 

“Must be Ed *n’ Tom,’ says th’ 
feller what lost his gun. ‘I wonder ef 
thev’re tacklin’ th’ elephant, er th’ b’ar, 
er th’ lion.’ 

“They follered th’ sounds‘ o’ th’ 
shots, *n’ purty soon they hearn some 
vellin’. 

“<¢ Wit any vit?’ sings out Ed, 

“*Nope. hollers back Tom. ‘ Th’ 
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n’ hang by their 
an’t 


pesky | critters: flop so, ’ 
tails, °n’ make faces at me, thet I c 
aim straight.’ 

““* Me nuther,’ says Id: 

“?N* when th’ other four busted in 
on Id *n’ Tom, they seen ’em pepperin’ 
away at th’ tame monkeys Bert hed 
bou ght. 

‘What you two iits up t’?’ sings 
dut th’ feller what interviewed th’ lion. 

“* Shootin’ at th’ biggest gol-dinged 
squirrels I ever seen,’ says kd, which 
were true enough ’s far ’s he were con- 
cerned. 

“<¢ Squirrels?’ says th’ feller 7ith no 
gun. ‘ Squirrels? Coie on, ye two Rob- 
inson Crusoes, we've all been made 
game of.’ 

“They found th’ right path ’n’ made 
fer th’ house in a hurry. “Bout half way 
thar they met Bert. 

‘“* He were smilin’ a self-satisfied grin, 
‘WY’ when he got near ‘nuff he sings out: 

“*Didn’t git nothin’, ch? W al, try, 
try agin, ye know. See any signs o° 


game?’ 
“We did,’ says th’ feller what met 
> bar. ‘ Bigger game ’n we calalated 


on, “n’ it’s my opinion we six is th’ big- 
gest specimens in th’ hull county, 
it’s all on your ’count.’ 

“* How's thet?’ asted Bert, 
tendin’ innocent. 

“?Fore th’ men got a chanst t’ answer 
there were a noise behind YY, 


per- 


em, by 
gosh, ef th’ lion ’n’ th’ b’ar ’n’ th’ "baby 
elephant didn’t come runnin’ lickity- 
split outen th’ woods. 

‘Th’ hunters let out yells 
fer th’ road. 
hed happened. 

“* Hunks o° beeswax! * 


“n’ made 
’"N’ then Bert seen what 


he sings out, 
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‘th’ managiery hes broke loose,’ ’n’ 
then he legged it fer th’ barn. 

“* But he stumbled *fore he’d gone 
far ’n’ fell down. Th baby elephant 
comes up @ Bert, ’n’ th ‘intelligent 
beast, jest ’s it had been trained t’ do, 
erabbed his keeper in its trunk ’n’ sot 
him on. its back, then star ted off 
agin, behind th’ bar ?n’ lion, “1th Bert 
holdin’ on fer dear life ’n’ yellin’ fer 
some un t’ help ’im. 

‘Th’ elephant made fer th’ barn. 
n’, turnin’ suddent like, Bert slipped 
off. Then th’ b’ar ’n’ th’ hon ’n’ th’ 
elephant made a bec line fer th’ road, 
‘pn’ fer all I know may be wandcrin’ 
‘round Onondaga County yit. 

“«'Thev must a busted th’ barn door,’ 
says Bert when he got his breath, 
standin’ in th’ midst o’ his boarders. 

“¢*T guess they must,’ says Ed, sar- 
castic like. “Th” next time ve try t’ 
make a game preserve from part of a 
circus, he says, ‘ye’d better see to it 
thet th’ bharn’s strong “nuff t’ hold th’ 
critters.’ ” 

Old man Hounson came to a sudden 


) 


pause. 


“Wal,” said Hank Mack. 

“Wal,” said the old man, ** thet were 
th’ end o’ Bert Bailey’s game pre- 
serves “n’ boarder business. He lost 
what he’d paid fer th’ critters *n’ what 
he'd spent on fixin’ up fer th’ guests at 
Bailey Cliffe. 

ON’ t? cap th’ climax, ’s they say in 
novels, th’ hunters is goin’ t’ bring law- 
suits agin *im fer gittin? money undcr 
false pretenses. Thet’s what a man gits 
fer tryin’ t’ improve on nature,” fin- 
ished Old Man Hounson as he went into 
the outer darkness. 


PALMISTRY. 


I HELD her hand 


To trace her fate by line and bend ; 
Twas half past eight when I began 
And when I finished—very late. 


For I forgot the method, and 

Till I recalled it—held her hand, 

While she became a prophetess 

By whispering to my question—“ Yes.” 
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THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY.’ 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


The man who lost his fortune, and the varying vicissitudes through which he passed in 
endeavoring to earn his bread. | 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JAMES MERRILL, of Chicago, who tells the story, loses his fortune through the treachery of those he 
trusted. He goes to New York and tries in vain to obtain a position, just as he has endeavored to do 
in his native city. In a boarding-house he falls in with one Jarvis, a gambler, who has rather peculiar 
views of honesty. But he treats Merrill white, and is indirectly the means of his obtaining a position with 
the Mutual Banking Refund Association, of which Peter Wilkins is at the head. Although Merrill does 
not quite understand all the methods of the concern, he consents to enter it, and his gentlemanly manners 
and ability as a letter writer contribute in big measure to the success of the enterprise. Merrill becomes 
a shining light in society, a feature in his life much encouraged by his partner, Wilkins, and when he 
- announces his engagement to Marjorie Elsmere, the daughter of the president of the great Metropolis 
Bank, Wilkins’ delight is unbounded. ° 

About this time another get-rich-quick concern goes to the wall, but Wilkins declares this is only the 
just fate of an imitator. He proposes extending their field of operation to London, and departs for the 
other side just before the affairs of the concern reach a crisis. Merrill is arrested on a warrant sworn 
out by several dissatisfied depositors and then discovers that Wilkins has decamped with all the funds 
from the bank, leaving him to face jail and a very ugly condition of affairs. 

Elsmere repudiates him and he is sent to jail. After serving two years there, he finds all turned 
against him excepting Jarvis, who takes him into his family and finally proposes that he shall join him 
and one Wilson in robbing the Metropolis Bank. Jarvis does not reveal this scheme, however, until he 
has sworn him to secrecy, and thus Merrill is placed between the devil and the deep sea. He does not 
wish to assist in stealing from the’ bank of which Majorie’s father is the head, nor, on the other hand, 
does he feel justified in lodging information against the man who, if a scoundrel still has been kind to 
him. | 

Finally he decides to go to the bank at the midnight hour of which he has been told and try what 
he can do. He sees a man he takes to be Wilson open the safe, then one or the other of them makes a 
slight noise, and both fire. Wilson drops, but Merrill receives only the graze of a bullet. He hurries off, 
wanders about all night, and from the papers in the morning learns that the bank has been robbed of 
ever two millions, and that one James Merrill, a jail bird, missing from his boarding-house, is suspected 
as the thief. 


CHAPTER AIL. 
STEERAGE AND FIRST CABIN. 


| ALMOST staggered as I made my 

way out of Battery Park, scarcely 
knowing what 1 was doing, and cer- 
tainly with no will power to direct my 
footsteps. It was chance, or the direc- 
tion of some higher power, that led me 
to the westerly side of the park. 

I felt in my pockets instinctively to 
sce if my money was safe. lor I saw 
nothing ahead of me but flight. 

Perhaps this was moral cowardice on 
my part, and if so I am willing to let it 
go without any apology. I was dazed, 
startled, ruined. 

With the prison brand already on me, 
that is, with the stain of having been 


sentenced and of having served, what 
could I expect if charged now with this 
monstrous crime I had sought to pre- 
vent? 

The entire sequel to my pistol shot 
was indelibly stamped upon my mind. 

Had the wounded Wilson been dis- 
covered by the police, or in the morning 
by some employee of the bank, the story 
would have been different. But now— 
with nothing to prove that Wilson was 
there, what evidence could I produce to 
save me from another and a longer ierm 
in prison ? 

It was disheartening. Every time I 
tried to do the right thing it proved a 
failure, and ended in worse disaster 
than if I had been a rogue. 

Jarvis, I knew, was shrewd enough to 


* This story began in the December iseue of THE Arcosy. The two bach numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. 
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keep the whereabouts of Wilson secret, 
and old enough in the business to prove 
an alibi for himself. 

There was no way for me to prove an 
alibi. I had no wife to vow that I was 
at home with her at that hour. I had no 


familiar friends to swear that [ was in - 


their company. 

I was alone upon a sea of misery, and 
a vengeful spirit rose within me. 

“T will not submit!” I told myself. 
“They made a convict of me once, but 
never again will J remain to be the vie- 
tim of a misguided law.” 

Had the charge against me been 
shooting Wilson, I would have gone to 
police headquarters and explained mat- 
ters. 


But Wilson was gone. Nothing I 


could say could prove that he was at_ 


the bank, and Jarvis could be depend- 
ed upon to come pretty near to proving 
he was not. 

“T will not submit!” I said again. 
“T will get away. I will, by heaven, 
and let them hunt.” 

I still had about fifty dollars left. 

Tlow far, I asked myself, would fifty 
dollars carry me? On a train, not so 
far but that I might be captured within 

a day. 

I turned into West Street, walking 
rapidly, and kept along the river front. 

Great steamers were loading and un- 
loading at the piers. Puffing tugs and 
dainty yachts moved swiftly up and 
down. 

1 looked at a pretty little white 
yacht, and recalled the time I had 
thought of purchasing one. A grim 
smile of irony crossed my face. 

I continued my aimless walk for a 
considerable distance. The great stacks 


of an ocean liner loomed up ahead of © 


me. ; 

““ Great heaven, I wish I had enough 
to get to Europe!” was the thought 
that flashed through my brain. 


Then suddenly there came an inspi- 


ration. 

“T have—by Jove, [ have, and I will 
outwit them yet.” 

I turned and looked at the shops 
along the opposite side of West Street. 

Some distance away, before a dingy 
looking place, I saw an old weather- 
beaten: sign. It was simply a wooden 
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shape to represent a large traveling 
ag. 

I walked up to it, and found it a shop 
where almost anything in the line of 
trunks and satchels could be had, some 
new and more at second hand. 

I purchased a second hand one, and 
next turned into an adjacent street and 
found a store where I could buy a few 
things such as shirts, socks, and what 
few changes I might need before I could 
have an opportunity to purchase more. 

These I stuffed into my bag and 
headed for the wharf. 

I resolved to change my name, and 
chose “ Rudolph Meyer,” that sounding 
foreign cnough to assist in the scheme 
I had in mind. 

I secured passage in the steerage, 
though my soul sickened at it. Still, I 
knew that the eastern trip this class was 
not so uncomfortable as was the west-_ 
ern. 

“¢ This ship does not sail till to- 
morrow, said the officer of whom I 
purchased the ticket. 

“Could I stop on board?” I asked, 
giving my voice a slight accent. “I 
have no home or place to stay here. I 
have just come from the West.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, and I made my 
way to the steerage. 

It was far more comfortable than I 
had expected to find it; clean, and not 
a great deal more stuffy than the ordi- 
nary cabin below decks. 

I remained under cover all day, hav- 
ing nothing to eat. At night I came 
out, went to a West Street restaurant, 
and enjoyed a hearty meal, feeling now 
that I had outwitted those who would 
have convicted me and sent me to pris- 
on for a long term of years. 

I had still about five dollars left, and 
though pennies would be searce when I 
reached Europe, I spent one for an cve- 
ning paper. 

I sat on the string-piece of the pier 
under a lamp to read, and naturally 
sought the news concerning the rob- 
bery. 

Under the caption of “The Great 
Bank Robbery ” was the following: 


Nothing new has been discovered con- 
cerning the remarkably successful rob- 
bery of the Metropolis Bank last night. 


Merrill, who is ealled “Gentleman Jim ” 
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by his confederates, is said to be one of 
ihe slickest men in the big thieying line 
there is. 

Merrill was once in good socicty in 
this city, and is remarkable for his hand- 
some face and gentlemanly bearing. He 
is always well dressed, carries himself 
with an aristocratic air, and would dine 
at a swell restaurant if it took the last 
dollar he had to pay the bill. : 

It is believed that he came from Chi- 
cago, and the police of that city are now 
scarching for him, or waiting for him to 
arrive. IIe will be arrested the moment 
he steps from the train. . 

hir. Elsmere, the president of the bank 
that was robbed, feels terribly annoyed 
and werried over the loss, the more so 
beeause, owing to engagements with 
Lord Montervale, and the approaching 
nuptials of his daughter Marjorie to that 
distinguished nobleman, he will be com- 
pelled to turn over the matter of con- 
tinuing the search to Mr. Dodworth, the 
vice-president. 

Mr. Dodworth said this morning that 
this would make little difference, as the 
matter was practically in the hands of 
the police, and the bank officials could 
do nothing but wait. He stated, how- 
ever, that if some clue was not soon dis- 
covered he might employ private detec- 
tives, or the Pinkerton agency. 

The robbery stands first among all that 
have ever taken place in New York, or, 
in fact, in this country, and we believe 
in the world. The entrance to the bank 
was made so skilfully that it seemed as 
if Merrill must have known every lock 
and had a key to fit it. 

The successful stealing of the immense 
sum of two millions of dollars, and the 
equally successful elimination of him- 


self from the haunts of men, prove Mer- 


rill to be the most conspicuous among all 
skilled thicves. 

Mr. Elsmere, when asked about his 
plans, said this morning that suites had 
already been engaged for his family and 
himself, who, accompanied by Lord 
Montervale, would go direct to London, 
where the wedding ceremony would be 
performed. 

Lord Montervale is not a wealthy 
nobleman, but comes of a lineage almost 
as high as royalty itself. The party goes 
on the Olympia. 

There has been some criticism because 
the wedding is to take place in London. 
But this is explained by the fact that 
Mrs. Elsmere is an Englishwoman, also 
of high birth, and wishes of hers in a 
matter of this kind must be regarded. 
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This ended the article. 

My soul sickened with grief. Here 
was I, charged with robbery, a fugitive 
from men I knew would hound me till 
they saw me behind iron bars, wolves 
ready to plant their fangs into me to 
save themselves from suspicion, while 
my darling Marjorie was being hustled 
off to London to be married to an 
empty-pocketed and perhaps empty- 
headed lord. . 

I paced the pier, inwardly writhing at 
my fate. But, I thought, I too am going 
to I.ondon; and perhaps I may be able 
to see her there. 

I gave no thought as to what I should 
do when I reached England. But it was 
certain now that I would get there. The 
rest could take care of itself. 

I mused on the irony of fate that 
took Marjorie and myself to London 
on the same day. I pictured myself in 
Lord Montervale’s place, walking the 
deck with my lovely sweetheart, a happy 
man instead of the hunted animal I 
really was. 

Suddenly wheeling in my walk, my 
heart turned to fire, for, painted on the 
stern of the ship in which I had taken 
steerage. passage, I saw the name 
“ Olympia.” 

In the same ship! Great heavens, is 
there no end to the irony? In the same 
vessel, she in the best the steamer af- 
fords, and I in the steerage! She with 
the smiles and honeyed words from 
Lord Montervale in her ears; I with 
nothing but the wash of the waves past 
the sides! 

I seemed almost to be going mad. 

It stood at the end of the pier and 
looked down into the dark waters. 
How they invited me! I had but to 
jump and my troubles would all be over. 

But I was young and strong and 
healthy. While death had no terrors 
for me, it had no attractions. 

I wanted to live. I wanted an oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate myself before the 
world. I wanted to show Marjorie that 
I was a man. 

I went to the steerage, and, exhaust- 
ed by my wild thoughts, fell into a 
troubled slumber. There were other 
passengers, Irish or English peasants 
returning from this country, many of 
them for a visit to their old homes. 
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In the morning the ship started. I 
found myself wondering if the Elsmere 
party had come aboard. Had they 
missed the ship? 

What difference it could make to me I 
did not know, for even at London I 
would not dare get near enough to look 
at her. 

It is needless to describe the voyage 
—or such part of it as covered four 
days. It was the same old routine with 
me: my meals, my sleep, my miserable 
thoughts for company. It was even a 
misery to hear the happy laughter of 
those around me. 

One ‘night—the fourth day out—I 
was preparing to retire while happy 
chat went on all about, when suddenly 
there was a terrific explosion. It was 
like the roar of a thousand cannon, or 
a volcanic eruption. 

The ship reeled as though drunk, the 
tearing of timbers and the crunching of 
steel could be heard, and mingled with 
these sounds came the screams of {erri- 
fied men and women, and the cries of 
the wounded. 

My companions in the steerage 
screamed with the rest, and many knelt 
in prayer. But my only thought was for 
Marjorie. 

I eared naught for the police now! 
They could have me when they wanted 
me. But I must save Marjorie. 

With nothing more than this in mind 
I groped my way from the steerage to 
the deck, and saw a sight that staggers 
me even now when I try to reproduce it. 


CHAPTER AIII. 
A FEW LIFE-PRESERVERS. 


THe deck of the Olympia, or what I 
could see of it, was a seething mass of 
screaming, struggling, terrified human- 
ity. I was almost knocked down by men 
rushing hither and thither, turning and 
twisting, praying and cursing, all help- 
leas in‘ their mad terror. 

It was not a night that could be 
called inky dark, but it was cloudy, and 
the dimness of the light made matters 
worse. 

I saw a sailor and grabbed him. 

“Le”? me go!” he yelled. 

‘Stand where you are and tcll me 
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what has happened!” I commanded, 
shaking him. 

“The ship’s blown up. Sinking. 
Won't last twenty minutes.” 

“ Show me the way to the deck where 
the firat class passengers are.” 

He struggled, but { shook him again. 

* Show me the way or I'll throw you 
overboard.” 

“JT must reach the boats! ” 

“You won't see a boat unless you 
obey me.” 

‘** Come on, then.” 

We joined the rushing and screaming 
crowd. On the promenade deck things 
were worse, for all classes were crowd- 
ing upon it. 

I knew little about the construction 
of a ship, but I could see at once that 
something horrible had happened. I 
saw men and women lying as if dead. I 
crashed into an officer. 

“What happened?” T asked. 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“Great Scott!” he cried. “ One calm 
man in all this cattle heap?” 

“I’m not so very calm. But I want to 
find a woman.” 

“Good heavens! Do you expect to 
find anybody in this? The boats are be- 
ing put out—what’s left of them. Half 
the starboard boats have been blown 
away.” 

“ What blew up?” 

* Nobody knows. Must have been a 
magazine of some kind. It wasn’t in the 
boiler-room. Say, you’re a brave one. 
Half the crew is mad. Take a revolver, 
stand at the rail and shoot any man who 
attempts to board a boat before the 
women and children are off.” 

“I have one,” I said, remembering 
grimly that if I had not ‘purchased it I 
wouldn’t have been where I was. 

The mad rush for the boats no man 
could stay. The crowd surged hither 
and thither, and packed itself so 
densely that to shoot into it was to hit 
somebody you might not want to hit. 

I spent my time helping women into 
a boat and anxiously looking for the. 
Elsmere party. 

I had never been in a panic before, 
and never want to see one again. Men 
leaped overboard, scarcely knowing | 
whether there was a boat below them ort 
not. 
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No one could tell if all were saved, 
and no one on deck scemed to care. It 
was everybody for himsclf. 

Suddenly a terrible cry rent the air. 

‘“No more boats! ” 

Then women fainted and men raved 
like maniacs. My*work was ended, and 
1 rushed into what remained of the 
crowd. 

I shuddered to think that perhaps 
Marjorie had been locked in her state- 
room by the explosion. There was little 
time to do anything more, for the ship 
seemed to be settling. 

Sailors tore away woodwork to make 
rafts. The life-preservers had been for- 
gotten in the rush, and there was now 
an ample supply. I was just about to 
adjust one to myself when I heard a 
voice. . 

“This is terrible, papa! Oh, if we 
had only remained at home!” 

I turned. It was Marjorie! Mv Mar- 
joric! 

I think I was almost mad cnough 
that moment to thank God she was 
here, for we could at least die together. 
But I did not intend to let her die if I 
could help it. 

“ Marjorie! ”’ I cried, springing to- 


ward her. “Quick! The boats are 
gone! Let me help you.” 
“Jim!” 


It was one wild word bursting from 
her. That was all. 


“TI want two! I must have two!” - 


said Mr. Elsmere, who was struggling 
to fasten a life-belt on his wife. ‘‘ My 
lord, assist Marjorie! ” 

“ Aw, yes—in a minute,” replied the 
voice of a cad. “I—must get this on 
me, you know. I—must think of—the 
title.” 

“Title be blowed!” I cried. 
jorie, will you let me help you?” 

“Who is that person?” asked his 
lordship. 

“Let him help. We don’t want to 
drown! ” bawled Mr. Elsmere. 

1] quickly had a life-preserver on Mar- 
jorie, and then, cutting a rope wherever 
I could see one, I collected a dozen life 
belts and formed of them a sort of rude 
mattress. 

This done, and with incredible speed, 
I took a long rope and fastened one end 
,, to my waist. 


* Mar- 
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“ Marjorie,” I said, “it may be my 
last breath. I swear 1 did not rob the 
bank.” 

“T never—thought—you did, Jim.” 

* How is it now? ” asked Mr. Elsmere 
pantingly. “My God, Merrill, let by- 
gones be by-gones and help us to keep 
alive.” 

“T have no great hopes of being able 
to keep alive myself,” I said. “ But I 
have been doing what I could. I have 
made this mattress, which will greatly 
assist Mrs. Elsmere and Marjorie. Now, 
my plan is to tie us all together, so that 
one may not drift away from the rest. 
We shall probably be picked up before 
morning.” 

Meanwhile his lordship was strug- 
gling with a life-preserver, which he 
did not in the least understand. 

“ 'There’s a man! ” said Marjorie. 

Whether she meant me, or was speak- 
ing in irony of the contemptible coward _ 
who was great because he had a title, I 
did not know. | 

““ Now I am ready, dearest! I will 
save you if I can! ” said his lordship. 

“Td like better hope than that,” said 
Marjorie in contempt. 

“ What shall we do, Merrill? ” asked 
Mr. Elsmere. 

“Tet me see if you have the ropes 
well fastened.” 

Marjorie was next to me, then came 
his lordship, then Mrs. Elsmere, and 
then the banker. 

‘You seem to be all right. Now we'll 
lower this mattress down to the water 
and gd after it.” 

“Oh, it is terrible! This is awful! ” 
moaned Mrs. Elsmere. 

“‘ {—fear—the sea!” murmured the 
earl with shivering chin. 

* Are you calm, Marjorie? Be brave, 
girl,” said her father. 

“T’m calm just now. We've got a 
captain.” 

“Yes, indeed. [ll pilot you through 
all right,” said his lordship. ‘ What 
shall we do now, Mr.—er—Mr. ” 

“ Jump in,” I said, and almost added: 
“and drown.” 

I took Marijorie’s hand in mine. We 
all stood at a portion of the deck where 
the rail had been blown away. The 
water was not more than five feet below 
us. " 
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The decks were rapidly thinning. 
The ship was heeling now so that she 
seemed about to roll over. I wanted to 
- get away before anything like that hap- 
pened. 

“Let the ladics down to the mat- 
tress,” I called to Mr. Elsmere. “ Your 
lordship will please not jump on the 
cushion, but into the water on the side. 
Now, all together.” 

It worked out as I had planned it, 
with the exception that his lordship 
planted himself right in the middle of 
the cushion and remained there. 

“That cushion wasn’t made for a 
yacht! ” I exclaimed angrily as I shoved 
away from the sinking vessel. 

“ But—I must—save my life!” 
swered the noble earl. 

I was delighted to find that without 
the weight of his lordship the mattress 
would carry the two ladies. I had not 
expected so great a success as that. 

I was angry at the earl’s cowardly 
persistence, and determined that Mar- 
jorie should not be harmed to save his 
confounded title. | 

T seized the rope attached to him and 
yanked the fellow into the water. 

“ Flow dare you!” he yelled, trying 
to climb up on the cushion, which now 
proved quite buoyant. 

“Look here,” I said. “I am not 
much accustomed to lords. But if you 
get on that mattress again, I will cut 
the rope and throw you into the sea to 
drift.” 

“Scoundrel! I am the last of my 
line.” 

“ Confound you and your line!” I 
replied. “ Now get a move on and help 
row.” 

“Row! With what?” demanded Mr. 
Elsmere. 

“With your hands. Three of us, 
working together, can get up enough 
momentum to carry the mattress 
farther away from the wreck. If she 
turns turtle we will be sucked under.” 

“ Horrible!” cried Mr. Elsmere. 
“Row, then, your lordship! Row for 
the sake of the love you bear Marjorie.” 

“ And his title,” added Marjorie. 

“T can’t—I never rowed!” he re- 
torted. | 

“Say, look here!” I broke in. “We 
need all three, and if you don’t help, the 
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line you represent will be extinct in 
about two minutes.” 

“You are a rude person!” said his 
lordship. ‘ You speak like a rutfian.” 

But at last the carl got his arms 
working, awkwardly enough, but under 
such circumstances there was no room’ 
for criticism of style. 

We contrived, by dint of working to- 
gether, to move the mattress through 
the water. Then suddenly there came 
a doleful, piteous groan from the ship, 
her decks slid down into the water, a 
portion of her hull was seen, and then 
she sank slowly out of sight. 

I strained my eyes for a light, but 
saw none. 

I was not afraid now of drowning, 
unless a storm came up that would 
make it impossible to hold together on 
the ropes and mattress. It was not 
drowning I feared—if we ‘had good 
weather. But for all that, a night in 
our present position would be filled 
with suffering for Marjorie and her 
mother. 

We were all three in front of the 
mattress while rowing, but now the 
danger from the ship was over, there 
was no further need of exerting our- 
selves. 

The ropes between us were long 
enough to allow considerable free plav, 
and we dropped back alongside, Mr. 
Elsmere wishing to be near his wife. 
The manner in which we were fastened 
brought his lordship on one side of the 
raft and me on the other. Marjorie was 
between us. 

I asked her if she was comfortable, 
and she replied that she felt under the 
circumstances she should be thankful 
for the comfort she enjoyed. 

I chanced to rest my hand on the 
cork beside her—and—was it also 
chance, or did my beating heart that 
bid me hope tell the truth? 

Her own little hand fell upon it and 
remained there—long enough for me: 
to know she did not dread the touch. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SILKEN SAIL. 


“TI THINK the ladies should try to 
get some sleep,” I said, as the soft white 
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hand was removed from mine. “J have ~ 


looked in vain for a light, the only sign 
we could have that a vessel was near 
us. It is possible we may be compelled 
to spend the night as we are. You must 


save your strength as much as possible.” 


“Do you think we could sleep hke 
this?” asked Mrs. Elsmere. 

“Try it, my dear,” said her husband. 
“You and Marjorie might recline 
against each other and doze. Do so. 
We will keep watch.” 

“Fear nothing,” said Lord Monter- 
vale. “ My eyes are open.” 

“Yes, we'll keep off the pirates,” I 
added. 

“ Pirates!” 
“ How can you suggest.such a thing 

I laughed. 

“1 think we would be fortunate to 
meet even pirates,” I explained. “ We 
certainly offer no inducements to them, 
and they would perhaps give us some- 
thing to eat. As between ‘this for two 
days and a pirate, give me the pirate.” 

“ Heavens! I would not like to meet 
pirates,” said the banker. 

“You didn’t bring the bank with 
you, so why need you fear?” I replied. 

The banker did not answer, and the 
two ladies seemed inclined to adopt my 
suggestion. They cuddled close to each 
_ other, and in that way, each bracing the 
other, they did manage to catch a little 
sleep. 

This may seem absurd, two refined 
and delicate women sleeping in mid- 
ocean after such a shock. 

But it must be remembered that they 
_ were in a comfortable position, com- 
paratively. On the broad, buoyant cush- 
ion I made, no water could touch them. 
Their clothing was not dry, of course, 
for they had been wet when the earl 
added his weight to theirs and kept the 
mattress down. Had it not been for his 
selfish action they would still be in dry 
clothing, save for such spray as at times 
fel} over them. 

“T wish I could sleep. I never could 
stand going without sleep,” remarked 
his lordship. 

“Then go to sleep.” J answered. 

“JT was—er—speaking more to Mr. 
Ilsmere.” 

“(Go to sleep, my lord,” said the 
banker. “T don’t think you will sink.” 


exclaimed Mr. Elsmere. 
}” 
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“ He’s too light to sink,” I eut in. 

Of course sleep for any of we in the 
water was impossible. Still, we were 
not in any misery as yet. Such experi- 
ence as I had undergone was fully re- 
paid by that quiet touch of Marjorie’s 
hand. . 

“Merrill, where do you think we 
are?” asked the banker. 

“That is difficult for me to say. I 
was a steerage passenger, and not in 
touch with those who knew the speed 
the Olympia was making. I know little 
about the steamship routes, though I 
have made one or two trips in search of 
certain articles of vertu—in former 
days. But I should say we must now be 
in the line of the transatlantie steamers, 
for we have not progressed far from 
where the ship went down.” 

“ Qur path is the most northerly,” 
said Mr. kismere. “If we drifted 
southward, I thmk our chances would 
be better than if we went north.” 

“J think,” I said, “ judging from the 
temperature af the water, that we are 
in that drift of the Gulf Stream that 
crosses the Atlantic and sweeps up 
along the coast of Norway. In that 
case, of course, we were drifting away 
from the paths of steamers.” 

“Certainly so, if our path was the 
most northerly. Our fate would then 
depend upon fishing boats or whalers.” 

‘Well, we would not be likely to see 
any of them unless it might be one 
starting out or returning home. There 
is hope of that, of course. To the best 
of mv knowledge, we are also too far 
north to have much chance of sighting 
an island.” 

“Vd like to sight the British 
Islands,” observed Lord Montervale. 

“ Would it be to our advantage to try 
to propel the thing southward? ” asked 
Mr. Elsmere. 

“Tf you know which is southward. I 
do not.” 

“That’s so,” said the banker. 
need a navigator.” 

Thus we talked at intervals through 
the night. We really seemed stationary, 
but something about the movement of 
the water around my body indicated 
that we were in a powerful current that 
was carrying us in one direction or an- 
other. 
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If my idea was correct, we were be- 
ing taken on a northerly or north- 
easterly course. 

“J think,” I said, “that we are 
drifting rapidly. This mattress, being 
of cork, offers little resistance to the 
rush of the waters, and the wind seems 
to be blowing in the same direction as 
the current. I am now trying to reach 
a decision as to which is best—to let the 
drift continue, or to work in the oppo- 
site direction.” 

“T think we are drifting rapidly my- 
self,” remarked Mr. Elsmere. “I feel 
the rush of waters past me, and always 
in the same direction. If your theory 
is correct, we are being carried toward 
Norway.” 

“And Norway is a deuce of a way 
from here,” said Lord Montervale. 

“We would never reach Norway at 
this rate,” I added, “but we might 
sight a Norwegian fishing boat.” 

“ And what is your idea if we try to 
“work the other way?” asked Mr. Els- 
mere. 

“ Well, we should probably remain at 
a standstill. This current seems pretty 
powerful, and I doubt our strength to 
paddle with our hands against it. I 
think if we wish to do anything in that 
line we should row with the current 
and accelerate the speed of the mat- 
tress. 

“ My reason for thinking this is that 
if we row against the current we stand 
still, and our only hope is that some 
vessel passes near us. By rowing with 
the current we have that same hope, 
and the additional one of sighting 
something in the way of an island or a 
fishing fleet.” 

“6 Good! We'll adopt your idea at 


once,” said Mr. Elsmere. “I am grow- 


ing chilled, and a little exercise will not 


hurt me.’ 

We began paddling with our hands, 
and the rushing of the water past us 
became less marked. This proved that 
we were adding speed to our movement. 

Thus we passed the night. Morning 


broke clear and beautiful, but with not’ 


a thing in sight. 

Marjorie woke and started up, as 
though this were the first she had 
known of our predicament. She glanced 
hastily around her, scanned the horizon, 
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then a look of hopelessness came upon 
her face. 

She saw me glance up at her, and im- 
mediately there was a change. 

“ Papa, did you pass a comfortable 
night?” she asked. 

“We ” he replied. 
was not quite like lifth Avenue.” 
Mrs. Elsmere woke a moment later. 

“ How do you feel this morning, my 
lord? ” she asked. 

“ r—most wet and miserable,” he 
answered. 

I noted the difference between her 
and Marjorie. Marjorie had avoided 
speaking to his lordship or to me, and 
had asked after her father’s comfort. 
Mrs. Elsmere seemed most interested in 
his lordship. 

“This sort of thing could be kept 
up indefinitely if we had something to 
eat and drink,’ I said. “ There is not 
the slightest danger of drowning, un- 
less a severe storm should come up and 
blow us dway from the mattress. The 
matter of food, however, is serious.” 

“ T trust that we may reach some sort 
of shelter before it comes to starva- 
tion,” said Mr. Iklsmere. 

There was now a humility about the 
man that had been entirely absent at 
our previous meeting, after I had left 
the prison. But in Mrs. Elsmere there 
was always the same cold haughtiness 
I had always seen in her. 

I believe the woman would have sunk 
beneath the waters of the Atlantic 
rather than humble herself to me, 
whom she regarded as a criminal, and 
one who unworthily loved her daughter. 

Those few hours in the water showed 
much of the characters of all. 

Lord Montervale, selfish, shallow, 
thinking only of his own comfort and 
safety. His love for Marjorie was of- 
the most selfish kind, and was born only 
of her wealth. 

Mrs. Elsmere was the same, whether 
at home or on a mattress in the At- 
lantic. Proud, scheming, there was no 
doubt that she it was who had en- 
gineered this marriage between her 
daughter and the earl. 

Mr. Elsmere, proud and calm in his 
power at home, was willing to follow 
the lead now of any one who could as- 
sist him. 


ce It 
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Marjorie, sweet Marjorie, was the 
same dear girl, true and trusting, noble 
and brave, no matter in what circum- 
stances she might be plunged. 

As our hours in the water grew 
longer, the party began to feel more 
discouraged. 

Mrs. Elsmere wrapped herself in her 
calm exclusiveness and spoke rarely, 
and then only to her husband or Lord 
Montervale. Mr. Elsmere grew agitated 
and spoke oftener of the fear of dying. 

“1 can’t die, Merrill! ” he said once. 
“Tt is impossible.” 

“ Oh, no,” I said. “It is quite possi- 
ble. In fact, it is altogether too pos- 


sible. But we are not going to mend 


matters by losing courage. We’ve got 
to keep a stiff upper lip. 

“Hunger will come, of course, and 
thirst. But we must be calm, and in no 
case must any of vou drink the sea 
water. It is sure death. I have never 
been shipwrecked before, but I have 
read that in extreme thirst a drink of 
sea water is deadly.” 

“IT have heard so, too,” said Marjorie. 

I felt the pangs of hunger myself, 
and wondered how this delicately nur- 
tured girl could endure her own agony 
and be so cheerful. 

We spent the morning paddling away 
at intervals, but taking sufficient rest. 
It must have been about noon when 
Marjorie got up. 

“It’s all right for you men,” she said. 
“ You’ve had exercise. But I’m getting 
stiff, I’m going to get up.” 

She rose stiffly to her feet and stood 
looking around her. 

“Oh, I see something!” she cried 
suddenly. “ It looks like a ship! ” 

“Where? Where?” I asked. 

“Hurrah! A ship!” shouted Lord 
Montervale. 

“T hope it isn’t a pirate,” said Mr. 
Kilsmere. 

“Where is it, Marjorie?” I asked. 

“Why, it is right over there,” she 
said, pointing in the direction we had 
been drifting. “If vou could stand up 
here, Mr. Merrill, you could probably 
tell what it is.” 

“But the mattress would go down,” 
T said. 

“No, it will not,” said this remark- 
able girl, and she promptly pulled her 
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kirts about her and jumped into the 
sea. 

“My God, Marjorie! You will 
drown!” exclaimed Mr. Elsmere. 

“You should not do things that seem 
absurd,” said Mrs. Elsmere. 

“It is not absurd,” replied Marjorie. 
“I am sure there is something there, 
and Mr. Merrill can tell what it is. Will 
you get up, Jim?” 

The “Jim” settled it, and I clam- 
bered up on the mattress. 

I did indeed see something that 
looked like a ship. But it had no sails 
spread, and neither could I see any 
smoke. 

“That does look like a ship,” I re- 
ported. “ But of what sort it is impos- 
sible to say. There is no smoke, and I 
see no sails. If it is a ship, she is not 
m motion.” 

“Then what is your theory, Mer- 
rill?” asked Mr. Elsmere, when I was 
once more in the water, after assisting 
Marjorie back to her place. 

“Why, I have none that could be 
called worth anything. Yet if there 
is a ship there, or whatsoever it may 
be, we want to get to it as soon as ‘possi- 
ble. It may be drifting like ourselves. 
But by renewed exertion, we ought to 
be able to reach it. If we only had a 
sail now, we could do something.” 

Marjorie looked at me, and a peculiar, 
embarrassed expression came over her 
face. 

“Is the wind in the right direction? ” 
she asked. “If we had a sail—a small 
sail—would it make any difference? ” 

“The wind is blowing directly to- 
ward the ship,” I answered, “ and a sail 
that could catch even a breath of air 
would help us. The addition of two 
miles an hour to our speed would per- 
haps be the difference between safety 
and starvation.” 

Suddenly Marjorie pointed across the 
water. 

“Do you see that funny looking fish 
that comes bobbing up every few min- 
utes—’way out—’way out? ” 

Lord Montervale and I looked, but 
saw nothing. 

“T see nothing,” I said. 

“But it will come. I know it will 
come. Now, you and his lordship just 
look for this fish until I ‘speak to you 
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again. Now, mamma, you do just as I 
am doing, and do it quick.” 

“My child!” I heard Mrs. ‘Elsmere 
gasp. 

“ Hurry up. Do you want to starve to 
death? I don’t.”- 

There followed a few seconds of 
silence. 

“ Now you can look,” said Marjorie, 
and when I did look, there sat that 
queen of women, demurely ripping two 
silk petticoats and fastening them into 
a sail with pins collected from God 
knows where among the rest of her out- 
fit. 

It did not take her long to complete 


her task, and by the time she got. 


through she had a firm stretch of silk 
about wide enough to stretch across the 
narrow portion of the cushion, and long 
enough to reach from her feet to the 
level of her head. 

“ Now, mamma, you’ve got to work 
your passage,” she said gaily. “ We'll 
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get there, don’t worry. 
row at the same time.” 

All the pride, all the exclusiveness, 
all the haughtiness of the banker’s wife 
gave way at this command. She rose, 
and, obeying the commands of Mar- 
jorie, took her position at one side of 
the mattress, while Marjorie went to 
the other. 

The mattress was about ten feet wide, 
and considerably longer. I had not 
spared the life-preservers when I made 
it. 

Standing with one foot each on one 
corner of the silken sail, Marjorie and 
her mother held the other corners aloft. 
The breeze was brisk, but, fortunately, 
not so strong as to tear apart the pinned 
seams. 

It caught the sail, and I felt its im- 
pulse. 

“Good! Grand!” I cried. “ Now 
row, men, for your lives. The ladies 
have saved us all.” 


But you men 


(To be continued.) 
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OF HIS ROPE. 


BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


The agonizing hour of an impecunious artist, and the flood of light that burst in on him when 
it was over. 


ELLINGHAM stood ‘upon the up- 
per step and slowly drew on his 
gloves. Cara had declared he was lazier 
than ever that day, and as she went by 
him into the house, she gave him a 
little impatient push with her elbow. 

“ Don’t go to sleep over it!” she ex- 
claimed. “ I'll be ready and have my hat 
on before you get those gloves but- 
toned.” 

But there was method in Belling- 
ham’s present motions. Those gloves 
were tender. They were undoubtedly 
shabby, too, but he congratulated him- 
self upon the fact that they were the 
only shabby portion of his raiment—in 
sight. 

A long suffering tailor, whose father, 
and even his grandfather, had built the 
clothing of several generations of Bell- 
inghams, made possible that long, well 
fitting Newmarket. And even a two- 
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year-old silk hat looks good when one 
has just had it ironed. 

His patent leathers were immaculate 
of course. But he kept them very firmly 
on the floor when sitting; he was clam- 
mily conscious of a gaping hole in the 
sole of the right one, and the other was: 
as thin as a miser’s porridge. 

Bellingham had paid no attention to 
Cara’s unkind remark. His mind was 
elsewhere. 

He was wondering why he had come 
out here to Maplehurst on this cold 
spring day. 

When he had gone through his pock- 
ets that morning, he had found fifty 
cents and three Maplehurst tickets. 

His den was as cheerless as a north 
room, one wall of which was more than 
half glass, possibly could be. Perhaps 
that was what had driven him out. 

He might as well be riding as loafing 
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there in the den. He had nothing to do. 
There was nothing fo do. And Cara 

“ Not that Cara was ever comforting 
that I can remember,” he thought now, 
as he buttoned one glove as carefully as 
though it inclosed an infant. 

The leather gave signs of giving way 
at the button hole. 

“ Hold on! Let us be honest if not 
generous. There was a time when Cara 
was sympathetic,” and he let his mind 
dwell for a moment upon the occasion 
—a good many years ago it was. 

He could very well remember how 
that egg-shaped bump on his forehead 
felt, and how they had picked him up 
from the ice and placed him on a settee, 
and that soft little hand had come out 
of its muff and laid itself, cool and lov- 
ingly, upon the bruise. 

Cara had possessed heavenly blue 
eyes at that carly date. Now they 
sparkled with mischief, or with anger, 
or with quizzical humor, as the case 
might be. 

Cara was certainly not the person to 
go to for sympathy. She was unstinted 
in her praise when Bellingham really 
painted a good bit—and sold it. 

But he could not have told her that 
the Great Work—the Masterpiece, as 
they had often Janghingly called it— 
had come back. Nor that Herzog had 
returned the last dozen panels he had 
dashed off. 

That was really the tragedy on this 
April day in Bellingham’s life. It 
wasn’t that the big canvas upon the 
frame of which he had impoverished 
himself had been refused with con- 
tamely; but those dozen pot boilers had 
meant food and drink to him for some 
time to come. 

“The Herr Bellingham’s panels sell 
no more,” Herzog had said. “Try 
somet’ing new—somet’ing novel.” 

But it is sorry work fora hungry man 
to try something new and novel. Bell- 
ingham had actually lost the thread of 
Cara’s discourse when she mentioned 
going to dinner the night before. 

It seemed that he had not been to 
dinner for so long that he really had 
forgotten how such an experience felt! 

And then Cara had suddenly jumped 
up, exclaiming: “ There, that remimds 
me! I’ve got to go to town myself, Bel.” 
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Iiverybody called him that, and she 
had picked up the habit from hjs studio 
friends. 

* [ promised Sarah Larson I'd match 
that siik for her to-day or die in the ai- 
tempt. Ill go in with you on the 


A wave of thankfulness welled up in 
Bellingham’s soul when he remembered 
those other two tickets. But now he 
was wondering how he would escape 
Cara when once they left the station at 
Forty-Second street. 

Usually he took her to luncheon on 
such an occasion as this, and he had 
already been ass enough to tell her that 
he had absolutely nothing to do. on this 
day—that was why he had shown up at 
Mapleburst. 

There was the fifty cents. His mind 
worked rapidly enough, if his fingers, 
buttoning the second glove, did not. 

Where was there a decent place into 
which he could take Cara for luncheon 
where the score would not be more than 
half a dollar? And Cara had such a 
frightfully healthy appetite, too! 

He could not make the old plea that 
he had forgotten his purse. Those blue 
eyes were terribly penetrating. 

Suddenly a plaintive “ bla-a-t! ” shat- 
tered his reverie and the silence which 
brooded over the place. 

Between the house and the street, in 
the middle of the broad lawn, the gar- 
dener had tethered a long legged red 
and white calf—the petted progeny of 
Cara’s own particular “ bossy.” 

The awkward looking creature had 
eaten every spear of grass within reach, 
grazing a perfect circle around the stub, 
and now stood straining at the end of 
its rope to reach the tempting mouth- 
fuls just beyond. 

Not a blade of grass was left within 
that cropped cigcle. It was barren. 

Bellingham looked upon it reflect- 
ively. 

“T’m about in that calf’s place,” he 
muttered. “ve reached the end of 
mv rope ” 

Cara’s heels rattled on the polished 
stairs. She walked decisively. 

“Margaret, tell Jim to move that 
poor creature so that 1t can get some- 
thing to eat. Are you ready. Bel? ” 

Bellingham nodded. He looked again 
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at the tender spring grass. Nebuchad- 
nezzar couldn’t have had such a bad 
time of it, after all! 

“I wish somebody would move me 
so that J might get a chance at an un- 
cropped place in the world,” was his 
unspoken thought. 

But when one has been brought up to 
luxury and without the smallest idea of 
the value of money, and possesses just 
enough talent for painting to make one 
unfit for anything else, what can one 
do? 

And now he had worn out both deal- 
ers and friends with the things he could 
paint well, and his masterpiece had 
been scorned. 

He was at the end of his rope, and 
there was no kind hand to move him 
over to a better place. He walked on 
gloomily while Cara chattered. 

They took the train. It was crowded 
with people going into town late for 
business. The golf links were beyond 
Maplehurst. . 

When they changed to the elevated, 
Bellingham had to stand, and as they 
prepared to leave the train finally he 
was crowded between a stout old gen- 
tleman and a man who was evidently in 
a hurry to get out of the door first. 

“T.ook out what you’re doing!” ex- 
claimed the fat man in some wrath to 
the man in a hurry, and he seized him 
by the arm.” 

The fellow sought to pull away, and 
there was quite a bit of confusion for a 
minute. 

Bellingham was jostled about consid- 
erably, but he managed to open a pas- 
sage for Cara to the door, and they left 
the fat man and the other orally fight- 
ing it out. 

The incident made but slight impres- 
sion on Bellingham’s mind, however. 
That was full of but one thought. 

What about luncheon? 

“You’re quite grouty to-day,” Cara 
said. “ You’re really worrving, I be- 
lieve, about that picture. Why, Bel, it’s 
sure to be sold!” | 

“Yes, I know it,” Bellingham re- 
turned, thinking of the letter at home 
which told him exactly the opposite. 

.“ Where are you going to take me for 
Juncheon ? ” she asked in the most mat- 
ter of fact way. 
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He had been expecting it for an hour 
and a half. Yet it was like a dash of 
ice water when it came. 

He looked straight ahead, and not a 
muscle of his face moved. . 

It was, however, utter recklessness 
that inspired him to say, questioningly, 
in return: “ Rector’s? ” 

“With that face you are wearing? ” 
she demanded. “ You are terribly down 
in the mouth, Bel. I’d be ashamed to 
be seen with you in any public place. 
We’ll have luncheon at your rooms.” 

Bellingham seized the idea with 
avidity. He became momentarily en- 
thusiastic. 

Then he remembered the state of his 
cupboard. It was in almost the condi- 
tion of the old woman’s who went “ to 
get her poor dog a bone, a bone! ” 

He made a rapid inventory of its 
shelves. There was a dry crust of rye 
bread, half a jar of jam, and some 
pickles. 

The latter he had found were very 
helpful indeed in assuaging the gnaw- 
ing of hunger. The sharp acid seemed 
to-shrink the stomach and make one 
feel less hungry. 

But he really couldn’t hope to tempt 
Cara’s appetite with pickles and rye 
bread! 

He thanked Heaven that he still had 
the half dollar, and that they would 
pass a delicatessen store on the way to 
his den. Cara, however, had stopped be- 
fore a street peddler whose stock in 
trade consisted of abnormal imitations 
of animal life done in tin and cast-iron. 

“There! Those are just what I want 
for the scrubwoman’s children—they’re 
little dears. You must get me two, 
Bel.” 

“Two what?.” gasped he. “ Scrub- 
women’s children? ” 

“Goose!” she returned sweetly. 
“These, [ mean. Yes, thank you!” to 
the man as he deftly selected the only 
two in his stock that would not, by any 
possibility, “ go.” 

“Now pay the man, Bel, and come 
on. I’m getting hungry.” 

What could he do but obey? He saw 
the half dollar disappear into the ped- 
dler’s grimy paw. 

He could have choked him, and thus 
made him disgorge it again. 
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Perhaps a little of his feelings was 
betrayed by his face. 

“1 believe you are getting positively 
stingy, Bel,” she said. “If you did not 
want to pay for those toys, why didn't 
you say so? But you might be a little 
charitable.” 

It is so easy for a woman to be char- 
itable with a man’s moncy! 


Bellingham felt his mind grow numb. — 


He could not even think what to do 
when they reached the den. 

That north room was as cold as an 
ice-hox, for the sun did not reachit. He 
hadn’t had a fire for a weck. 

There wasn’t a scrap of coal in the 
fancy Turkish divan which served as a 
coal box. And as for anything to 
cat 

He cast covetous eyes on the janitor’s 
cat as they toiled up the three flights of 
stairs. It was plump and _ easily 
caught! 

The studio was on the top floor of one 
of those old brown-stone front houses 
which still remain upon New York side 
streets as reminder of the former gen- 
tility of the neighborhood. Cara was no 
stranger here, and they had known each 
other so long—were sort of cousins, in 
fact—that such an idea as the need of 
a chaperon never entered their heads. 

“ Boo-oo! It is cold here. Do make a 
fire the first thing, Bel. I'll hustle 
around and get the luncheon if you will. 

“ You bad boy, you shouldn’t let your 
rooms get so cold. I wish you wouldn’t 
be quite so Bohemian, and move into 
steam-headed apartments.” 

“T will when the Great Work is 
sold,” said Bellingham desperately. 

“ But make a fire now. Hurry up, un- 
less you want me to freeze positively 
stiff. Why, you haven’t any coal. You 
earcless fellow! ” 

“Oh, I’ve got something that will 
make a blaze,” he said hastily, as he saw 
her starting for the janitor’s call. “ No 
need to send out for coal now.” 

Ile started for the back room. On the 
way he saw the dozen varnished panels, 
brave in bunches of American beauties 
and calla lilies. 

He did not really see anything more 
worthless about the place that would 
burn, and he took them with him. Cara 
heard the sound of his hatchet splitting 
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the panels to fragment, and followed 
him. 

“What's that!” she eried, darting 
upon him and seizing the last of the 
dozen from his ruthless hands. “ Do 
you mean—have you dared ° 

She was too excited for speech. 

“Oh, they were spoiled ones,” he 
said, picking up an armful of the sticks. 

“Spoiled? That is a beauty! You 
never painted a group of lilies so per- 
fectly, Bel! I—never—saw—such—a— 


goose!” 


She hugged the bit of plank in her 
arms. 

“You certainly need somebody to 
look out for you, John Bellingham! 
You have no more idea of the value of 
money—or—or of things like this. I 
shal] take this home myself.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you cared for 
such truck, Cara. I’d have painted you 
some before—better than that.” 

“This is better than any I have. I’ve 
a whole group of them. I bought them 
of Herr Herzog—you know, the funny 
I. think this 
is done ever so much better than those 
I bought.” 

“Yes?” returned Bellingham. 

He was on his knees before the stove. 
The fire was soon roaring, for the paints 
and oils burned briskly. 

Cara was already in the closet. 

“ Bel,” she exclaimed, “ fou haven’t 
a thing in the house to eat! What do 
you mean by inviting me here for 
luncheon ?” 

“ Why—I—I ” 

“No, I don’t suppose you have been 
eating at home lately. There’d be more 
dirty crockery lying around if you had. 
Now you march right out and get some- 
thing—and don’t forget a bottle of 
pim-olas.” 

Her laugh rang out gaily from the 
closet, but it sounded like a knell of wo 
to Bellingham. 

What could he do? How could he 
tell her that although the fortune of 
the Bellingham family had once been 
expressed in six figures, that of the last 
one of the name was as easily reported 
in six ciphers? 

He picked up his coat. He thought 
wildly of going out and forgetting to 
return again. 


AT THE END 


Ife was a moral coward? Of course, 
we all are—one way or another—when 
put to the test. It’s only the man with 
a hide like a rhinoceros who wouldn't 
be cowardly under such conditions. 

To think of a man with a coat like 
that—with Cruikshank’s label on it— 
unable to raise money to buy a lunch- 
eon 

The thought that came to him was 
somewhat of a shock to John Belling- 
ham’s mind. Other fellows did it— 
other Bohemians—and he had heard 
them laugh over it. 

Bellingham had laughed, too, with 
them. But to think of doing it himself 
—well, it was tragic! 

But he began to remove the articles 
from the pockets of the coat hastily. 
He laid his handkerchief and cigar case 
on the table. 

Then he dived into one of the side 
pockets in search of any stray article 
that might have eluded him. 

He clutched something and drew it 
forth with a gasp. The coat fell from 
his hand ina heap upon the rug. 

In his palm lay a small folding bill 
case. 

He opened it with eyes protruding. 
The new currency crackled as the 
leather was spread out. 

He counted the bills vaguely—ten, 
and ten, and a fifty dollar note, and a 
twenty, ‘and then another ten. A hun- 
dred dollars! 

His thoughts made a veritable parade 
of interrogation marks, 

There was an apologetic knock on the 
casing of the door, which stood ajar. 
We raised his eyes from the wonder in 
his hand to see the janitor standing 
there. 

“ Beg pardon, Mr. Bellingham,” said 
the functionary confidentially, “ but the 
agent’s down-stairs, an’ I can’t head 
him off for you no longer. It’s three 
months now, you know—and vou told 
me you thought you'd have at least a 
month of it last week 

“ Ah, sir! I’m glad to see vou’ve got 
it.” He had caught sight of the bank 
notes in Bellingham’s trembling hands. 
“You know he’s a peppery sort of fel- 
low, and he’s just as likely cs not to 
come up here and rip things up if you 
don’t give him something on account.” 
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Bellingham well knew what sort of a 
fellow the landlord’s agent was. He had 
had one scene with him already. 

If he should coine up now—with Cara 
here 

It wasn’t to be thought of! He must 
be stopped. He selected the twenty 
and one of the tens from the strangely 
acquired bank notes and passed them to 
the smiling janitor. 

“Pay him one month on account,” 
he said, trying to make his voice sound 
natural. “ And, Mr. Garrity 

“Yes, sir?” 

Bellingham had suddenly grown reck- 


less again. He handed the man another 


ten. 

“Just go to the store’ and get 
me ”? 

He reeled off a list which made the 
Janitor bring out a stub of a pencil and 
a notebook to take the articles down. 
Bellingham was determined to give 
Cara a luncheon if he went to jail for 
it the hour afterward! 

“Aren’t you going out, Bel?” de- 
manded an insistent female voice from 
the inner room, where she was “ setting 
to rights “as women will—even in stu- 
dios. 

“T’ve sent the janitor,” he replied. 

Then he went over to the window and 
counted the remainder of the moncy. 
There had been a hundred. 

And where did it come from? How 
did it get into his pocket? How was it 
possible ? 

“Talk about fairy gold!” he mut- 
tered, and raising his eyes looked out 
upon the street. 

And there across the way was a per- 
son who, if he was a fairy, was a most 
corpulent and red faced one. It was 
the very fat man whom he had left 
arguing with the thin one in the crush 
on the L train half an hour before. 

Bellinghain’s mind, clouded ere this, 
leaped instantly to the only satisfactory 
explanation of the mystery of the 
wallet. 

That unpleasant fellow who had 
roused the fat man’s ire was a pick- 


pocket. Ile had robbed the fat man of 
his wallet, and, when seized, had 


dropped the fruits of his robbery in his, 
Bellingham’s, side pocket! 
The. ‘thouaht was horrifying; but the 
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' truth was as plain as a pikestaff. And 
the fat man had probably got this story 
out of the thief, had learned who Bell- 
ingham was, and was now coming to 
claim his property. 

Held as though by the eye of a bas- 
ilisk, Bellingham stood staring at the 
fleshy citizen. The old fellow wandered 
slowly along the strect, eying the 
houses on the studio side. 

Suddenly he saw the number. fle 
darted across the way. Bellingham 
threw open the window and craned his 
neck to see. 

Mr. Garrity was just going out. The 
fat man met him, asked a single ques- 
tion, and then disappeared into the 
building. | 

He was coming up! 

Bellingham drew back and closed the 
window. 

“What is the matter, Bel?” asked 
Cara. “ You look frightfully pale.” 

In truth, he had not realized before 
just how faint and “ done up ” he was. 

He drank slowly the glass of water 
which stood on the table. It had been 
there all night, and the flat, dull taste 
of it was unpleasant enough to bring 
him to his equilibrium. 

He heard the heavy tread and the 
wheeze of the fat man on the stairs. 

“ Cara,” he said quietly, “there is a 
visitor coming. Perhaps you can find 
something to read in the other room.” 

“* Somebody to buy a picture—or give 
you an order!” she exclaimed delight- 
edly. “ I?’m_going to peek—and listen 
—Bel. I want to see if you really know 
enough to do business. Artist fellows 
never do, they say.” 

He groaned. The fat man rapped at 
the half open door as Cara’s skirts rus- 
tled out of sight. He was at the end of 
his rope sure enough! 

The fat man’s face was purple now. 
Those three flights had tried him. 


“Lemme sit down!” he gasped. - 


“Yowre Mr. Bellingham? Why, of 
course. I—I recognize you now.” 

“Of course he does,” thought Bell- 
ingham as the visitor plumped into a 
seat and mopped his brow. 

“ [—I suppose I surprise you coming 
here?” said the fat man. 

“ No,” said Bellingham. 


“TI expect- 
ed you.” 
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«What? Then you knew I was after 
it?” 

“So I supposed when I saw you 
across the street.” 

“Humph! No need of my giving you 
my card then. You know me, I reckon 
—Sayles, of Marston & Sayles.” 

Bellingham murmured the greatest 
lie of his life—‘ Happy to meet you, 
Mr. Sayles.” 

“That chap is an unmitigated scoun- 
drel!” burst out the fat man, recover- 
ing another yard of breath and expend- 
ing it at once in wasteful wrath. 

‘He certainly is,” admitted the 
artist with deep feeling. 

His hand retained its clutch on the 
bill-case in his trousers pocket. 

' “ He told me he hadn’t said a word to 
you ” 

‘Ife didn’t, I assure you,” interposed 
Bellingham. “ He didn’t ask my per- 
mission.” 

“Humph!” grunted the fat man. 
“é vast because he didn’t want it him- 
se a3 

“He didn’t want it?” burst out the 
other wonderingly. | 

“No. Didn’t he tell you—oh, you 
say he hasn’t spoken to you? ” 

“Look here,” exclaimed Belling- 
ham, “do you think my acquaintance 
runs to that class of society? ” 

“ Wh—er—he’s not a bad sort of his 
kind, I guess. Seems a decent fellow.” 

“ What!” cried the artist, staring at 
the gradually cooling countenance of 
the fat man with bulging eyes. 

The way he talked about that pick- 
pocket was certainly astonishing. 

“Oh, I know that you come of a 
mighty exclusive family, Mr. Belling- 
ham,” said the visitor calmly. “ And 
the Sayles are good stock, I hope, too. 
But I’ve knocked about among men so 
much in a business way that I’ve got 
rather democratic myself.” 

“ J—should—say—you—had,” 
mitted Bellingham. 

“ But that’s aside from the matter 
under discussion. He told me he had 
refused to handle the thing, and I've 
come to see you personally about it.” 

“What do you mean?” Bellingham 
asked, his face flaming. “If you think 
—has that man dared call me a part- 
ner in his dastardly crimes? ” 
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Lhe fat man chuckled. | 

‘Well, 1 guess that’s putting it 
about right—though a bit strong. It 
always struck me that those fellows 
weren’t much better than highwaymen. 
And Schultz is one of the keenest of 
them.” 

“Who?” asked Bellingham in a 
whisper. 

“Why, Schultz—Guilfoyle Schultz. 
You certainly know where you sent 
your canvas?” 

Bellingham reached for the glass on 
the table and went through the motions 
of drinking its contents—although 
there wasn’t a drop of water left in it. 
The fat man stared at him. 

“Of course,” Bellingham said, set- 
ting the glass down, “I know Mr. 
Schultz—in a business way. He wrote 
me that the picture was not a salable 
canvas—in his opinion.” 

He spoke steadily, but his acute ear 
heard a little gasp behind him. He 
knew that Cara was listening. 

“ Well, I haven’t come here to crack 
up something I want to buy,” said 
Sayles, with a fat laugh. “I like the 
thing in some ways. But I want some 
changes made in it. Want you to paint 
out some things and put in others, you 
know. JI believe in getting things to 
suit me.” | 

“You wish me to change the compo- 
sition of the study? ” asked Bellingham 
vaguely. 

“IT guess that’s it. Fact is, the pic- 
ture looks like it was painted for a part 
of my father’s old farm up in Vermont. 
I don’t suppose it was? ” 

Bellingham shook his head. 

“ No—I thought not. Just a resem- 
blance. If it had been, you’d got in the 
wreck of the old waterwheel and the 
log barn. 

“ Now,” went on Sayles, of Marston 
& Sayles, with his most businesslike 
air, “if you'll paint out that bunch of 


willers in the—er—foreground, I guess - 


you call it (and, lemme tell you, willers 
never grow so far from water as you’ve 
got ’em there—leastwise, not them 


kind of willers), and put in the wheel 


_and the log barn and paint a cupola on 
the house, I’ll take the picture.” 

Bellingham looked at him and sat 
down. 
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“I—I don’t quite catch your drift, 
Mr. Sayles,” he said hesitatingly. 

“Why, that’s a business proposition, 
isn’t it? You make the changes and 
I'll pay spot cash for the picture—four 
hundred and fifty dollars. That’s 
more’n you'd get if you sold through 
Schultz.” 

“Why, Mr. Sayles—” began Belling- 
ham slowly; but he was interrupted. 

There was a sudden rustle of silken 
skirts and a vision of indignation ap- 
peared between the artist and the busi- 
ness man. 

“T can answer for Mr. Bellingham, 
sir!’ exclaimed the girl, her blue eyes * 
flashing and her voice trembling with 
anger. “‘ Your offer is an insult. He 
is an artist. You can hire a decorator 
and painter to furnish you with the 
picture of the log barn and the cupola 
on your house. 

“John,” she exclaimed, flashing 
around at Bellingham, “if you talk an- 
other moment with this man I’ll never 
speak to you again! ” 

Bellingham had risen. He wanted to 
stop her. But he did not dare try. 

The fat man had risen, too. — 

“Well, well!” he said, edging to- 
ward the door. There he said: “ No of- 
fense,” still staring at Cara. Then he 
dodged out. 

Bellingham finally thought of some- 
thing and darted after him. 

“Have—have you lost anything, 
sir?” he asked, with the wallet in his 
hand. 

“Yes, I have, young man!” was the 
tart reply. “ My wind, coming up these 
condemned stairs!” and he went down, * 
grunting. 

Cara stood in the middle of the room 
with her hands before her face. 

“Oh, John, how could I do it! I’m 
—I’m ashamed of myself. What will 
that horrid thing think of me?” 

“Well, perhaps it was unwise. Any 
sale, you know ” 

Then she turned on him, and her 
blue eyes expressed only anger. 

** Do you mean to say you would have 
contemplated such a thing, John Bell- 
ingham? ” 

He quailed before her, but at last the 
truth burst from him. 

“ Beggars can’t be choosers. 


I must 
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go after that man, Cara. 
red barn into the picture, or any other 
old thing he wants. I’ve got to——” 

[lis eyes fell upon the leather wallet 
in his hand. 

“ And you with all that money!” she 
cried, suddenly laughing. “ A hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and then he talks 
about being a beggar.” 

She halted and a sudden flash of 
color flamed into her cheeks. Belling- 
ham dropped into his chair. 

“* You did that!” he whispered. 

She moved toward him like a child 
who feared chastisement, and stood 
close to him. 

“ It’s—-it’s for part payment for the 
Great Work, Bel. You know I always 
intended to buy it of you. And I sus- 
pected how—how troubled you must 
be a3 


Was this Cara? Bellingham remem- 
bered again the fall on the ice years 
before, and the soft little hand that had 
soothed his pain. He closed his eyes. 

“ And you bought the things of Her- 
zog,” he said. 


T’ll paint a - 
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“Yes, John. I couldn’t bear. to 
think of other women decorating their 
boudoirs with your handiwork,” and 
she laughed, though there was half a 
sob in it, too. 

“What for? ” he demanded, his voice 
hard and dry. 

But his eyes were still closed, and she 
stood silent a moment, so near that he 
could feel the rise and fall of her bosom 
against his shoulders. Then her hand 
dropped upon his hot forehead. 

“Cara! Cara!” he cried, encircling 
her waist suddenly. “Tve got noth- 
ing a9 

“ But your art,” she finished. “ And 
I’ve got nothing—but money!” Then 
she laughed again. “So we’re quits, 
John. You see we each have an en- 
cumbrance.” 

A little later he said: “It’s fortu- 
nate I’m physically sound, dear. When 
I found that money I almost ” 

“T know!” she cried gleefully. “I 
was peeking.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Mr. Garrity came in with the lunch. 


A LONESOME. 


Across the golf links’ stretch of green 
A lovely figure swift is faring, 
A spot of color on the scene 
’ In red and brown of autumn’s wearing ; 
En silhouette against the sky, 
With slender arms upraised for action, 
She drives with an unerring eye, : 
And gauges distance to a fraction. 


And I, poor tyro, far behind, 
Watch the fair distant vision vanish ; 
To mediocrity resigned, 
I beat the ground and swear in Spanish. 
Commands in suavest language couched 
My caddie disregards serenely ; 
Fingers my lost balls deftly pouched, 
And winks behind my shoulder meanly. 


Why can I not unloose the kinks 

That fetter my rebellious muscle ? 
And side by side across the links, 

We’d make our cringing caddies hustle. 
But now she will not glance aside 

Nor heed my passion strong and real, 
My dream of skill personified, 

My fair unrealized ideal. 
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THE GOLD GLEANERS.’ 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


A story of the West, with a new background, in which modern science jostles the evil instincts 
of some men, the bravery of others, and the indomitable devotion of woman. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Amy TRAVIS, in charge of the Cyanide Works at the old Golden Eagle mine, is informed by letters 
from the owners that her services will no longer be required after the arrival of Mr. Whipple, whom they 
have selected to take her place. The safe has been broken open, and five thousand dollars in bullion 
stolen, hence the company have decided that their interests will be better safeguarded with a man in 
charge. 

The stage on which Mr. Whipple arrives is held up by road agents, but Whipple manages to frustrate 
their attempt, and lays himself open to the special gratitude of a fellow passenger, a Spanish girl, 
Teresa Gonzales, daughter of the night watchman at the cyanide tanks.. The coach also carries a carboy 
of acid, wich is jolted off in the scrimmage, and the acid burns its mark into the flesh of at least two of 
the robbers. 

Whipple prevails on Miss Travis not to leave the works, and after making an enemy of Chombo, the 
leader of the men in an attempted strike, rejoices the girl’s heart by showing her, through what he calls 
an acid test, that Jeffries, the foreman, was probably concerned in the hold up of the stage, and inferen- 
tially therefore in the stealing of the bullion. She then insists on telling him that she had suspected ber 
own brother Tom of the latter crime, and begs that he wiil hire him in some capacity about the works. 
Whipple declines to do this, whereupon she asks him what he would do supposing she should have her 
brother come there in spite of him. He replies that he should have to hold both her brother and Jeffries, 
and communicate with the sheriff. 

In these circumstances, she is quite wrought up a little later when her brother unexpectedly appears, 
announces his name to Whipple as James Henderson, and secures from him a position in the works. But 
_ he falls into a trap Whipple lays for him and steals what he thinks is a bag of bullion, after which 
Amy realizes that Whipple has known all! along that Henderson is really her brother. 

It is not long after this that Amy discovers Whipple has really come to the mine as a detective, learn- 
ing the fact from his own lips, whereupon she tells him that she despises him. But this does not diminish 
the high regard he has conceived for her, and after he sees Chombo’s form dangling from a tree where he 
has been hanged by a party of lynchers, and learns. that this same party are after ‘“‘ Henderson,” he 
orders Sheriff Christopher to collect a posse and hurry with all speed to the abundoned Golden Eagle 
mine, where he has found out, through Teresa, Tom Travis is hiding. He hopes to get him safely away to 
Phoenix, but where he has one thought for the brother, there are two for the sister. 


ager, she had great reliance in his 
strenzth and resource, and had treas- 
ured the hope that he would stand be- 
tween her and the prying of this spy 
who was to drift into the camp un- 
heralded and unknown. 

The knowledge that the manager was 
himself the detective could hardly be 
anything less than a dazing blow, the 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
AMY’S FORLORN HOPE. 


ORDS are powerless to express the 
utter abhorrence that filled 
Amy’s soul when the manager revealed 
himself in his true colors. 
The news came like a thunderclap. 
Not the remotest inkling of his true 


character had suggested itself to her. 
Almost daily she had watched with 
dread for the arrival of the detective, 
anticipating how unbearable her situa 
tion might become after he arrived. 
Notwit! standing the contradictory 
state of her feelings towards the man- 


*This story began in the October issue of THE ARGOSY. 


more grievous because so entirely un- 
expected. 

The ordeal through which she was 
passing had shaken her to the depths of 
her being. This last stroke, piling Ossa 
upon Pelion, had wrenched from her tor- 

tured spirit the hateful speech with 
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which she dismissed the manager from 
her presence. 

She did hate and despise him, for the 
moment, but with a crushing agony 
that racked her in every nerve. 

Why was she singled out from among 
all of God’s creatures to bear so much, 
she asked herself’ What had she done 
to be thus set upon by fate? 

Loyalty to Tom was the only evil 
that could be laid at her door. He was 
not worthy of her sacrifices, perhaps, 
yet how could she do anything else but 
serve him to the utmost of her power? 

Sitting at her desk, her head bowed 
on her hand, she went over, day by day, 
the events of the last few wecks. 

She saw Whipple tactfully frustra- 
ting her attempt to leave the works; she 
saw him pouring the acid on his arm to 
demonstrate the guilt of Jeffries—why 
had she not then dropped a plummet 
the full depth of his true purpose ?— 
and she recalled the confidences she 

had given him when, to her mind, he 
- had all but proved her brother’s inno- 
cence. . 

She clenched her hands fiercely to 
think how she had laid bare her heart 
to furnish him with evidence against 
Tom. Many things were clear to her 
now which she had before failed to 
understand. 

His references to his duty and his 
honor stood out plainly in the light of 
this final disclosure. He had encom- 
passed his designs and had not hesita- 
ted to avail himself of her faith in his 
false pretenses. 

He had met her artlessness with con- 
summate craft, he had taken every ad- 
vantage of her helpless position, and 
his, at last, was the final triumph. 

She was wrong, as she was to learn 
afterward; but in that harrowing hour 
she saw only her own side, and Tonys. 
The natural outcome of her reflections 
was revolt, a burning desire to plunge 
to her brother’s rescue and wrest vic- 
tory from defeat. 

Why could she not? Tom was near 
her and Whipple was going away—hers 
was the one keen and resourceful mind 
left at the works. The Mexicans, Whip- 
ple’s “cattle,” were there, indeed, but 
“how could they bar any path that she 
chose to follow? 
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The thought was electrifying. If she 
could get ‘l’om away from the old mine, 
and if they could mount fleet horses 
and cross the border into Mexico, he 
would be safe from pursuit, and, with 
this awful lesson ever before him, the 
seeds of good which she would sow 
might spring up and bear fruit in his 
redemption. 

It was worth trying; a ‘forlorn hope, 
perhaps, but it was the only hope she 
had. 

Any allegiance she may have owed 
to Whipple could now be renounced 
without dishonor. His own words had 
swept away any latent scruples, and 
duty called her to her brother’s side. 

She would save him if she could; and 
if she could not, she would be his sup- 
port and comfort to the bitter end. 

Whipple had been long on the road 
to Cache d’Oro when she formed her 
resolve, and she lost no time in leaving 
the office and hastening to the shaft 
that led down into the mine. 

Here disappointment awaited her, for 
old Gonzales and one of his brothers— 
he had two at the works—sat on the top 
of the great heap of rocks, armed and 
watching. : 

After a momentary hesitation she as- 
cended the ore-dump by an incline 
which had once been a roadway for 
teams and ore-wagons. 

The black, cavernous mouth of the 
shaft frightened her; and the rotting 
ladder that clung to its side and led 
down into the depths seemed incapable 
of sustaining any weight. She shrank 
back from the pit; but the thought of 
Tom in the gloomy regions below 
nerved her to face the watchman and 
ask if she might venture down. 

Gonzales peered at her in astonish- 
ment and shook his head. 

‘‘Senor Whipple says no one is to 
go into the mine, seforita,” he an- 
swered ; “ but you could not go, anyway. 
Madre de Cristos! The ladder would 
break, or you would slip and fall.” 

“If Henderson could come up and 
go down those ladders,” said Amy, “I 
am sure I could.” 

“You are a woman, senorita.” Gon- 
zales spoke as though this fact alone 
made the taking of such a risk unneces- 
sary and impossible. 


- THE GOLD 


“How deep is that shaft, Gonzales? ” 

“Six hundred feet, senorita. It is a 
hundred feet to the first level.” 

She reflected a moment, and then 
turned and made her way slowly down 
the ore-dump. Gonzales was faithful 
to the manager, and to pass him on 
any pretext and make the descent of 
the main shaft was out of the question. 

Amy’s wanderings about the vicinity 
with Teresa had familiarized her with 
that part of the mine which lay above 
the surface, and she knew there were 
two other openings leading into it be- 
sides the shaft guarded by Gonzalcs. 

A second entrance was just around 
a jutting spur that pushed out from 
the hills, and a third could be found on 
the opposite side of the spur in a little, 
walled-in basin. 

Gonzales was watching her, as she 
could see, and instead of rounding the 
spur at once she deflected her course 
towards the boarding-house and kept in 
that direction until hidden from the 
Mexican’s eyes by the tailings piles. 
Then, by a circuitous route, she suc- 
ceeded in reaching the opposite side of 
the rocky point. ) 

But again she was baffled. Another 
brother and a cousin of the watchman’s 
stood over the second opening. 

She smothered her disappointment, 
approach.«| and asked the men whether 
they had seen anvthing of “ Hender- 
son,” and, when they had answered in 
the negative, resolutcly climbed the 
spur and descended into the basin. 

Here fortune favored her a little. 
One of the two sentries at that point 
was Jose Francisco, a bosom friend of 
Gonzales, but the other was Pedro 
Tadeo, a pick-and-shovel man to whom 
Amy had once rendered a service. 

Feigning a carelessness she was far 
from feeling, Amy put the same ques- 
tion to the Mexicans here that she had 
to the others at Shaft No. 2, receiving 
the same reply. 

The rungs of a ladder pushed out of 
the gloom of this third opening, and she 
paused at the pit’s mouth and looked 
down. 

“Does the ladder reach to the first 
level, Pedro? ” she asked. 

“ Me no tell dat, senorita,” the Mex- 
ican replied. 
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English came hard for him and he 
was far trom having the intelligence of 
Gonzales and his kindred. 

“Has no one been down this shaft 
recently ? ” 

“Quien sabe?” said Tadeo, with a 
shrug. 

While Amy stood there, her gaze 
fixed on the blank darkness at her feet, 
the cracked bell at Mrs. Gambel’s was 
heard faintly, announcing the dinner 
hour. 

Pepe’s regularity in the matter of 
the bell furnished the camp with the 
signal for berinning work in the morn- 
ing and leaving off at noon and night. 

The sound suggested something to 
Amy, and she listened while Pedro and 
Jose exchanged words in their own 
tongue. ; 

Her knowledge of Spanish enabled 
her to gather that Tadeo was to re- 
main at Shaft Three while Francisco 
hastened home for his meal. Laying 
down his gun, Francisco ran up the hill- 
side and vanished. 

Here was an opportunity of which 
Amy took instant advantage. 

“Tadeo,” said she, speaking quickly 
and earnestly, “do you remember how 
I helped vou save the little Josefita? ” 

“Me never forget dat, senorita,” an- 
swered Tadeo, rolling his eyes upward. 

“Gualterio was in Pheonix,” pursued 
Amy, “and Josefita would have died of 
croup that night had I not gone to 
your house and aided the sefiora. 
Gualterio said so when he got back.” 

“Gracias a Dios!” muttered Tadeo, 
crossing himself. 

“TI served you then, and you can 
serve me now, if you will, Pedro.” 

“You haf but to ask, dat is all, 
senorita.” 

A swift light of triumph darted 
through Amy’s eyes. 

“How long before Jose will be 
back?” 

“Half an hour, maybe s0.” 

“Then wait; I will return pres- 
ently.” 

Amy quickly ascended the hill and 
descended on the other side. Five min- 
utes later she had entered the board- 
ing-house by a door communicating di- 
rectly with her own room. 

Her trunk stood in one corner, and 
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she unloeked it and threw back the lid, 
quickly possessing herself of a small 
buckskin bag whose conients jingled 
as she thrust. it into her bosom. It was 
her little store of gold. saved for Just 
such an emergency as this. 

Dropping the trunk-lid back into 
place, she tlew to the door, but halted 
again at the threshold. Passing to the 
tuble beside her bed, she drew a hali- 
burned candle from the tin candle- 
stick, took a handful of matehes from 
a sate on the wall, and left the house. 

The return cost her some little time, 
for she had to be careful to avoid the 
sharp eyes of Gonzales. Teresa was 
with the watchman; she had brought 
him his dinner, and he was eating it on 
the ore-dump. 

At last, however, Amy was once more 
at Shaft Three, her satisfaction un- 
hounded to find that Tadeo was stil 
alone. 

“Could you get two horses for me, 
Pedro,” she said breathlessly, “and 
hitch them in the chaparral near the 
stage trail? You know where IJ mecan— 
at the point where the ro oad forks to 
come to the Golden Eagle.” 

“Dos caballos? ” repeated the dis- 
may ed Tadeo. 

“Yes. You must get them for me 
when vou go home to your dinner and 
then take them to the chaparral before 
you come back here.” 

“ Dios mio! T haf not de time. Gon- 
males he say 

“T don’t care what Gonzales says! 
she interrupted. “ Remember Josefita, 
Pedro.” 

“Ojala!” murmured the distressed 
T adeo. “Why does de senorita not go 
to Gonzaies ¢ 

“ Gonzales must know nothing about 
this.” answered Amy impatiently, her 
eves seeking the hill-top, apprehensive 
ot Francisco. “ see. I do not wish to 
horrow, but to buy!’ 

She drew the D okelein bag from her 
hbesom and took out five gold pieces, 
Tadeo looking at them as though fas- 
einated. 

“(len pesos, Pedro!” she cried, 
shaking the coins in her hand. “ Those 
are for the horses “—she pressed the 
money in his itching palm—“ and 
these “—she brought out two more of 
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he coins and handed to him—“ar+ 
for you. Now will you remember the 
little Josefita’? Will you help me?” 

Charmed by the gold, Tadeo threw 
his duty to the winds. 

“Si, sehoria,” he answered; “I get 
de caballos aw’ I take dem to de chapar- 
ral.” 

* And you wil say nothing? ” 

“Uf!” he whispered with another 
shrug; “I would not dare.” 

Amy, with shaking hands, had 
slipped the candle and matches into the 
bag before replacing it in her bosom. 
Now she stepped resolutely toward the 
ladder. 

“ What you do, seiiorita? ” demand- 
ed the startled Tadeo. “ Gonzales he 
sav————”’ 

“JT am going into the mine,” 
rupted Amy. 

“But, sefiorita, de ladders! Maybe so 
dev break, maybe so dey not all dere! 
Ay de mil” 

Tadeo dropped his gun to clasp his 
hands in fear. 

* Hush,” cautioned Amy; “I must be 
out of sight when Jose comes. Help 
me, Pedro. Give me your hand—so. 
Tell no one where I have gone, mind.” 

Iie made no attempt to stop her. 
The bribe silenced him, and he assisted 
the girl to get on-the ladder and 
watched staringly until her slender 
form was lost in the black maw of the 
pit. 

‘hen, crossing himself devoutly, he 
picked up his gun with trembling hands 
and dropped down on the heap of 

stones. | 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT BAY. 


Tire descent of those old ladders, un- 
used for so many years, would have tried 
the strongest nerves. But love laughs 
at locksmiths, and a sister’s devotion, 
as strong as Amy's, made light of anv 
dangers that led to Tom. 

Below her was a dizzy depth inte 
which the slightest misstep or a broken 
rung would precipitate her. In one re- 
spect the darkness served her well, for 
it hid the abvss and kept her brain 
from turning dizzy. 

Once a ladder creaked and oscillated 
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beneath her weight. Her face went 
white, and she gripped the side-picces 
and hung motionless for a_ time, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

But no thought of abandoning the 
venture entered her head, and soon she 
was slowly and steadily lowering her- 
self downward once more. Step by step, 
rung by rung, she proceeded, groping 
her way with feet and hands. 

Occasionally a rung was gone, and a 
long, perilous step was necessary. In- 
tense silence reigned in the shaft, 
broken only by her panting breath and 
rustling garments. 

The minutes dragged and were hours 
in duration; it seemed as though she 
had been ‘descending long enough to 
reach a point miles down in the bowels 
of the earth. 

At last she came to a pause with a 
sinking heart. She was unable to ob- 
tain a foothold beneath her. 

One of the ladders was gone, and she 
Was suspended in the impenetrable 
gloom. A sickening fear shot through 
her. 

After coming so far, must she now 
retreat? She locked above. <A dot of 
daylight was all she could see. 

Again and again she sought to obtain 
a fresh foothold and plunge deeper into 
the murk, but was finally forced to give 
over the attempt. 

As she clung to her insecure footing, 
casting about in her mind for some- 


thing to do, an icy draft fanned her | 


cheek. It did not come from above nor 
from below, but apparently from the 
side of the shaft. 

Bracing herself as securely as she 
might with one hand, she pushed out 
the other toward the wall. Her fingers 
dipped into empty space; there was no 
wall at that point. 

In a flash she understood. She had 
reached the hundred-foot level. With 
great care she placed one foot on the 
shelf-like ledge on her left and sprang 
from the ladder. 

It was good to feel the firm earth 
under her, and she sat down on the 
rough floor of the level and rested her 
tired limbs. 

But not many moments was she inac- 
tive. The thought that at last she was 
in the old workings, and that her 
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‘brother was somewhere in that network 
of tunnels and shafts, roused her and 
impelled her onward. 

* Tom!” she ealled, stumbling and 
staggering along the level. *“* Tom!”’. 

Her voice reverberated through the 
passage and brought an unexpected an- 
swer. <A thunderous flapping as of a 
thousand wings struck on her affright- 
ed ears, and sharp blows were dealt 
upon her face and breast. 

With a cry she threw one arm across 
her eyes and dropped on her knees. 
The swirling sound swept past and died 
away in the regions behind her. 

“Bats!” she murmured as soon as 
she could collect herself. “I heard 
Pepe says that the mine is full of bats.” 

Dismissing her fears with a nervous 
gesture, she stood up and took out the 
candle. 

The flickering light reached but a 
little way down the rugged aisle before 
her, but it enabled her to make sure 
of her steps and avoid any treacher- 
ous pitfall that might open in the floor. 
Briskly she advanced, calling her 
brother's name at frequent intervals. 

Another swarm of bats detached 
themselves from the roof and whirred 
past, snuffing the candle as they went. 
She paused to re-light 1t and then con- 
tinued on again. 

Presently she came to a place where 
a cross-cut entered the level on her 
right. Should she keep straight on or 
turn into this lateral passage ? 

She decided to follow the level, and 
proceeded until she was halted by a 
“ winze ”—a pit reaching downward to 
the drift below. 

There were ladders in the winze as in 
the shaft by which she had descended, 
but rather than trust herself into fur- 
ther depths she turned and retraced 
her wav to the cross-cut. 

A little distance along this branch 
tunnel the draft became so strong she 
was obliged to protect the candle- ‘light 
with her open hand. In spite of this 
precaution a sudden gust of air left her 
in darkness. 

While she was fumbling for a match, 
she heard a sound in the gloom ahead. 

“Tom!” she called despairingly. 

No human voice answered, but the 
noise continued. 
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What could it be? In a tremor, and 
after scveral unsuccessful attempts, 
she managed to relight the candle. 

Holding it before her, in an elevated 
position, she bent her gaze on the dark 
regions that confronted her. 

Two eyes, gleaming like coals, looked 
out at her. Rooted to the rocks with 
fear, she stood rigidly, unable to move 
or cry out. 

Brighter and brighter grew the eyes, 
and the stealthy tall of soft feet came 
to her distinctly. Then, suddenly, she 
saw the eyes dart upward and the 
feechle glow of light revealed a dark 
form in mid-air. 

For the fraction of an instant she 
stood appalled; then a pistol shot split 
the silence, the springing fourm dropped 
with a thud and a yelping snarl of pain, 
and Amy reeled. back against the wall 
with a scream. 

Some one bounded to her side, 
caught the candle from her nerveless 
hand and held it m front of her, peer- 
ing into her face. 

“Good God!” cried a voice; 
vou, Amy?” 

“Tom!” she whispered, and sank 
into his arms. 

“There, there, sis,” said he, easing 
her down on the stone floor of the tun- 
nel. “It was only a coyote—Il’ve killed 
half a dozen since I’ve been in this in- 
fernal hole. Brace up, Amy, you're all 
right now. ‘Tell me, sis, how did you 
happen to come here?” 

He dripped some grease on a rocky 
ledge and planted the candle firmly, 
then sank to her side and took her 
hands in his with a reassuring pressure. 

His hollow cheeks and unrazored face 
were ghastly in the yellow light; his 
clothes were torn and covered with 
grimy ooze that filled the lower work- 
ings, and his matted hair was tumbled 
about his forehead and eyes. 

Amy’s heart overflowed as she looked 
at him. Lifting his hands, she pressed 
them to her face in anguish. 

This was her brother, hunted like 
some animal and forced to bury himself 
there in the earth. She burst imto 
tears, all the pent-up emotion of the 
preceding days rushing from her eyes. 

Disengaging one hand, Tom put it 
about her waist and drew her-close. 


“is it 
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“Poor little girl,” he murmured. 
“How much you have dared for your 
brother! Would to God he was man 
enough to deserve it all. Tell me why 
you are here, Amy? They have found 
me out—I know that because the open- 
ings are guarded; is that the way you 
discovered that I was down here? ” 

“Yes,” she answered, between her 
sobs. 

“ What’s going on outside? ” 

She told him how Whipple had post- 
ed the guards and then gone on to 
Cache d*Oro after Jetfries. 

“Ts Jeffries here?” she finished. 
“Are Chombo and Jeffries down here 
with you, Tom? ” 

‘No, curse them!” he ground out. 
“They abandoned me; left me to shift 
for myself. We were making toward 
Cache d'Oro, night before last, dodging 
that hound of a sheriff; Jeffries’ horse 
played out less than a mile from the 
cyanide works, and he took mine, or- 
dering me to come here and take refuge. 
He said he’d come after me and we’d 
all make a break across the Mexican 
border. But he’ll never come, the 
cur!” 

“Tm glad you’re free from that 
man, whatever the cost,” she answered, 
regaining control of herself. “ You’ve 
done very wrong, Tom.” 

“ Wrong?” he echoed. “ Pve made a 
fool of myself; and as for Whip- 
ple——” 

He would have given vent to a 
furious oath but for the hand that 
tightened on his arm. 

“ Whipple fooled us good about that 
bullion,’ he went on, with a harsh 
laugh. “ He’s a smart one, sis, but 
Jeffries and Chombo came close to be- 
ing too many for him that night at the 
tanks.” 

“ Did you have anything to do with 
that attack on Mr. Whipple, Tom? ” 

“Not a thing, Amy, as God is my 
judge. I agreed to help steal the bull- 
ion, I'll admit; in fact, I came to the 
Golden Eagle and hired out for that 
purpose, but before I went into the 
game I made Jeffries promise that the 
manager shouldn’t be hurt. See how he 
kept his word to me! He’s a two-faced 
coward, and always was.” 

“Tt is something,” she said with 
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tearful resignation, “a little some- 
thing, Tom, for me to know that you 
were guiltless in that respect. Did you 
and Jeffries and Chombo rob the Cache 
d’Oro stage? ” 

“We tried to, but Whipple made the 
pickings rather less than they might 
have been.” 

“ What did you get out of that?” 

“ Cassidy’s pocketbook,” he said 
bitterly. “ That’s all, on my soul.” 

“You helped to steal the bullion 
from me?” she continued. 

Her voice had grown quite steady. 
She was probing the depth of her 
brother’s fall and wanted all the de- 
tails. 

&é Yes 39 

“Where is that?” 

“ Ask Jeffries,” he returned. 

““It is strange that you would help 
these men to take the bullion away 
from me, brother.” 

“T was a brute, Amy. What’s more, 
I ought to be hung for trying it on a 
second time. But Jeffries would have 
it.’ 

“And you allowed Jeffries to lead 
you into ail this evil? Where was your 
manhood, Tom, your independence? ” 

“He didn’t lead me,” returned the 
young man fiercely; “ he forced me to 
do as he wished.” 

“Forced you? 
that ? ” 

Her voice was gentle and compelling. 
She had prayed that strength might 
be hers in this hour and her prayers 
had been answered. | 

“T’m in no position to gloss over 
anything I’ve done, sis,” the other re- 
turned in a burst of frankness, “ and 
I suppose I might as well tell you the 
whole of it. 

“T fell in with Jeffries in a gambling 
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den at Cache d’Oro. He filled me up> 


with liquor, and I’ve only a faint recol- 
lection of just what happened. I went 
with him and Chombo outside the camp 
and we intercepted two men and robbed 
them. They showed fight, there was 
shooting, and when we got away one 
-of the men was dead and the other 
wounded.” . 

“Did you kill that man, Tom?” It 
was marvelous the check she could put 
upon herself at times. 
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“T don’t know.” He brushed one 
hand across his face. “ Jeffries says I 
did. By threatening to give me up he 
forced me to take part in the stage 
robbery, in stealing the bullion, and in 
that last attempt when Whipple came 
so near passing in his checks.” | 

Jeffries, then, was the cause of her 
brother’s undoing. Amy’s mind re- 
verted to the man; she remembered 
with horror how he had persecuted her 
with unwelcome attentions when she 
first came to the works, and she re- 
called his cowardice in dealing with the 
Mexicans. 

In the light of Tom’s explanation, 
the foreman’s toleration of Chombo 
took on a new significance. But these 
were trifles compared with the work of 
saving her brother. Time was precious, 
and not a moment was to be lost. 

“Are you done with lawlessness and 
crime, brother?” Amy asked. “If you 
could be free, and in some place where 
you were not known, would you do bet- 
ter?” 

“Would I?” he repeated. “I would 
give ten years of my life to be back 
where I was two months ago. Only let 
me have the chance to prove my sin- 
cerity—that is all I ask!” 

“Mother is listening to you,” she 
said passionately, “she is near us and 
she sees us both. Tell me, if I can get 
you away from here, and across the 
border, will you profit by this awful 
Iesson you have had and live an honest 
and upright life? It’s the truth I want, 
Tom ; not a lie like the one you told me 
when you hired out to the manager 
and gave the name of Henderson.” 

“Pm at a point, sis, where lying 
won't help me. If I could have another 
chance, I would live down the past, and 
atone for it as far as lies in my power.” 

He sprang up in the excess of his 
earnestness. 

“T mean it, Amy,” he added in ring- 
ing tones; “I mean every word.” 

Kven as his voice echoed along the 
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‘rocky corridor a man stepped quickly 


out of the darkness and into the circle 
of light thrown by the candle. 
“You may mean it, Tom Travis,” 
said a stern voice, “ but it is too late.” 
“ Whipple!” screamed Amy. 
“Whipple!” muttered her brother 
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hoarsely, and plunged one hand into 
his pocket. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“ BECAUSE I LOVE YOU 


|”? 


NEVER had the distance separating 
Cache d’Oro from the Golden Eagle 
mine been covered so swiftly as it was 
by Whipple when he leéft the sheriff 
and raced back to save the life of Tom 
Travis. Nor had his iron endurance 
ever been put to the test it was now 
undergoing. 

Several days in buckboard and sad- 
dle with Sheriff Christopher had done 
much to enhance the recovery from his 
wound. Being a man of action, action 
was the best tonic to mend his strength, 
broken by a fortnight in bed. 

But this day’s work, from Pheenix to 
the Eagle by buckboard, and from the 
Eagle to Cache d’Oro and back by sad- 
dle, with time the one factor that gave 
him constant concern, was lke to 
overdo the matter. 

His face had whitened under its tan 
as he drew his lathered horse to a halt 
at Gonzales’ house and slipped from the 
saddle. For a moment everything swam 
on his sight after his feet touched 
ground, and he caught’ the saddle and 
held to it. 

Teresa was sitting in a hammock on 
the porch, and she could hardly believe 
the evidence of her senses. Senor 
Whipple back! She knew he was not 
expected for a day or two, at least. 

Slipping out of the hammock, she 
started toward him, quickening her 
pace as she observed that something 
was wrong. 

“ What is it, sefior?” she asked, at 
his side. 

He released the saddle-horn, drew 
himself up and shook his shoulders. 

“Too much work with nothing to 
eat, Teresa,” he smiled. “I have 
missed breakfast and dinner to-day; 
and that is hard on a well man, say 
nothing of one who is just getting 
well.” | 

“Come into the house at once,” site 
returned. “TI will get something for 
you, senor” 

“No food,” said he; “T haven’t time 
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to eat it. 
have it.” 

While she was getting the brandy, 
Whipple stripped the accouterments 
from the horse and turned it into the 
corral. Coming back, he sat a few mo- 
ments on the porch while he sipped the 
liquor. | 

“ Your father’s horse will be along 
after a while, Teresa,” he observed; “ I 
was obliged to hurry back on a fresh 
mount. How has everything been here 
since I left?” 

“The senorita is gone,” said Teresa. 

“Who? Miss Travis? Gone where?” 

“No one knows. She hasn’t been 
seen since noon; and she wasn’t at 
Senora Gambel’s for dinner.” 

Whipple put down the glass beside 
him and got up. 

“Get me a candle, Teresa,” said he. 

“ You are going into the mine? Oh, 
senor ”? 

““ Please be quick,” he interrupted. 

She went into the house pale and 
trembling. In a moment she returned 
and he took the candle from her hand, 
put it into his pocket, and strode off in 
the direction of the main shaft. 
~ When he reached the top of the ore- 
dump he made straight for the ladder. 
Gonzales sought to dissuade him from 
going down, but Whipple paid not the 
slightest attention to him. Then Gon- 
zales asked to accompany him. 

“ You’re working for me, Gonzales,” 
said the manager sharply, “and fF tell 
you to stay here.” | 

“But, senor,” demurred the watch- 
man, “the three of them may be down 
there ” 

“Henderson is the only one,” and 
with the words the manager’s head 
vanished below the rim of the opening. 

Whipple’s strength had returned to 
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him, in a measure, and he made the de- 


scent surely and swiftly. With his head 
over the mouth of the shaft, old Gon- 
zales strained his eyes to follow. 

He saw the manager, when part way 
down, lighting a match and applying 
the flame to his candle. In doing this 
he had looped one knee over a round of 
the ladder, and, supporting his body in 
that position, had used both of his 
hands. 

“Tate, tate!” the watchman had 
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ejaculated instinctively, his hair almost 
on end at the manager’s temerity. Con- 
tinuing to watch, Gonzales had heaved 
a sigh of relief when he saw the star- 
like spark quiver and vanish in the 
hundred-foot level. 

Striding along the passage, Whipple 
struck from him the swarm of bats 
that he frightened from roof and walls. 
Reaching the point where Shatt No. 2 
pierced the tunnel, he walked around 
it on the narrow shelf excavated in the 
side-wall and continued his rapid ad- 
vance. 

The third shaft he passed as he had 
the other, and when he drew near the 
cross-cut, voices warned him that he 
was close to his quarry. 

With thumb and finger he pinched 
out his light, slipped the candle back 
in his pocket, and turned into the lat- 
eral passage. 

Ahead of him gleamed the other can- 
dle, Amy and Tom sitting at one side, 
dimly visible in its rays. 

“J thought so,” he muttered, as his 
eyes encountered the girl. “Is there 
any risk she wouldn’t face for that 
worthless brother?” 

He walked slowly forward, Amy and 
Tom so absorbed in their conversation 

that they did not hear his approach. 
He was almost upon them when the 
young man gave voice to his ringing 
words; and immediately Whipple made 
his presence known. 

Tom’s weapon was in his hand, and 
his back to the wall. 

“T’ll never leave this mine alive,” 
he cried. . 

“Yes, you wil,’ returned Whipple 
confidently. 

He had his own revolver about him, 
but made no move to draw it. 

“Tt will not be as your prisoner, at 
least. By heaven, Whipple, if you at- 
tempt to interfere with me now [ll 
kill you!” 

The dull light glistened on the six- 
shooter as Tom raised it. 

“ Have a care, Travis,” said Whipple 
sternly. “ Your danger is great enough 
as it is; see that you don’t add to it.” 

Amy flung herself between her 
brother and the manager. 

“This is more of vour detective 
work, is it?” she asked cuttingly. 
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‘“ You pretend to leave camp and go to 
Cache d’Oro, but instead you remain to 
watch me.” 

‘I have not been to Cache d’Oro, it 
is true,” answered Whipple, “ but I 
have been within two miles of that 

lace.” 

“ Why did you come back so soon? ” 

“'To arrest your brother and take 
him to Phanix.” 

“You shall not!” she declared. 

“Tt is the only thing to be done,” 
he said composedly. 

“from your point of view, per- 
haps,” she retorted, her whole nature 
gathering its powers for this final con- 
flict with the manager. “Tom and I 
are going to Mexico; two horses are 
waiting for us in the chaparral by the 
stage trail, and when we leave here 
we shall mount them and take our- 
selves out of the country. We will not 
let you stand in our way!” 

Her blue eyes sparkled defiantly, and 
her voice throbbed with determination. 

“ How would you get your brother 
out of here, Miss Travis?” 

“ By the way I entered.” 

“ Was that by Shaft Two or Three? ” 

“Shaft Three.” 

It was not necessary to withhold any- 
thing from the manager. If Amy and 
Tom held to their plans it would have 
to be in spite of him and at any cost. 

“ You would find it difficult.” 

“There is another way,” interpolat- 
ed Tom. “ There is an outlet which you 
have failed to guard; I have been hunt- 
ing for it ever since I learned that you 
had penned me in here.” 

“There are only the three openings,” 
returned Whipple. 

“T tell you there’s another! Coy otes 
have made a den of these workings, and 
they must have come in through ; a tun- 
nel” leading out on the hillside. After 
I take care of you, Whipple, I shall find 
that tunnel, and Amy and I will make 
our escape. This is a crisis with me, 
and I will brook no interference.” 

“You'll have no time to look for a 
tunnel, Travis. Your safety les in go- 
ing with me.” 

“Tle goes with me,” said Amy firmly. 
“Start for Shaft Three, Tom,” she 
added, turning to her brother. “T will 
remain between you and Mr. Whipple.” 
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Tom half started to retreat toward 
the level. 

“ Wait!’ ordered the manager. 

“ Before you attempt a move of this 
Kind, Miss Travis, it would be well for 
you and your brother to understand 
the situation. Jeffries was captured in 
Cache d’Oro- 

“Captured!” echoed Tom in dis- 
may. 

“Yes,” pursued Whipple; “ recog- 
nized by Abe Griffin and captured by a 
mob of reckless and determined men. 
Jeffries revealed the hiding place of 
Chombo, and the mob went after the 
Mexican and lynched him. The men, 
led by Jeffries, are now coming: this 
way, and if I can get you out of here 
and on the road to Phoenix before they 
arrive you will be safe; otherwise I 
fear ” 

A cry of anguish broke from Amy, 
and she wrung her hands, crushed by 
the news and helplessly bewildered. 

“Tt is false,’ whispered Tom 
hoarsely ; “it is a ruse to get me to go 
with him to Phoenix, Amy. I can see 
through his game.” 

“Te is the truth, Travis, as you will 
find to your cost if you remain here. I 
rode back from Cache d’Oro at top 
speed purposely to save you—not out of 
any regard for you, however, but solely 
on your sister’s account. Will you go 
with me? We have not many moments 
to waste in talk.” 

With a choking sob Amy threw her- 
self on her knees in front of Whipple. 

“Oh, if you have any sympathy for 
me, any pity—-if your heart is not all 
stone—help me to save Tom! He must 
not go with you, but with me. If we 
ean reach Mexico he will be safe. 

“He has promised to live down the 
vast, Mr. Whipple; he acknowledges 
that. he has done wrong, and he has told 
me all. When he tells me that he will 
be a hetter man, I believe him, for 
something assures me that his promise 
comes from the heart. You have said 
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you would befriend me, but in your own 
way. 

om beg of you, on my bended knees I 
implore you, let your way be mine, now, 
when it means so much to me. Help 
us to leave this mine! I ask no more 
of you than that.” 

She could not have humbied herself 
more abjectly. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she looked up at him and ex- 
tended her hands appealingly. 

A wave of feeling rushed through 
him, breaking down the barriers of his 
will. Clasping her hands, he drew her 
upright before him. 

“ ¥f it is your wish,” said he, 
it.” 

Thus in one swift moment had De- 
sire snatched the triumph from Duty. 

Joy ran pulsing through every line 
of Amy’s face. 

“ You will do this? ” she cried. 

“Yes.” There was a sad inflection to 
his voice which she did not notice. 

She tried to’ clasp his hands and 
thank him, but he stepped from her. 

“I do this,” he said in his habitual 
calm tone, “because I love you; be- 
cause, at this moment when I should be 
strong and unyielding, your burden of 
sorrow weighs more heavily upon me 
than my own sense of duty.” 

She raised one hand to her forehead, 
looking at him with amazed eyes. 

“There is not a second to be lost,” 
he went on. “I will ascend Shaft 
Three at once and send away the men 
on guard there. You and your brother 
must follow mstantly. 

“And do you,” he added, whirling 
upon Tom, “follow your sister closely 
up the ladders and make sure that no 
There is danger 
in climbing the shaft, and if it was not 
necessary that I should precede you, I 
would see to Miss Travis’ safety my- 
self.” 

Thereupon he lighted his candle, 
turned without another word, and 
quickly passed from sight into the level. 


“so be 
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AFTER TAKING. 
WHEN first we met they told me she 
Was just the match for lonely me; 
I wed with her, and now I see 
She is a match and more for me. 
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That Round Robin for Norman. 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, JR. 


The desperate device to which a young man’s friends resorted in order to bring him 
up to time. 


ORMAN GRAY, the most popular 

man in his set, was on the verge 

of being ostracized by the friends who 
adored him. 

“ Something must be done about it,” 
declared Helen Marshall at the little 
impromptu indignation meeting. 
“Pere it is quarter past ten, and Nor- 
man not arrived yet. And we can’t be- 
gin until he comes.” 

“ We feel with you, Helen,” spoke up 
Allan Courtleigh. ‘“‘ We’ve all been 
there. Why, you know my stag party to 
see the New Year in last winter? Well, 
it was all knocked in the head because 
Norman, who was to brew a special 
brand of Chinese punch to be drunk 
at midnight, didn’t turn up until twenty 
minutes to one.” 

“ And the time he took me to the 
theater,” added Grace Brewer, “ we got 
there 60 late that I had to read the next 
morning’s criticisms of the play to find 
out what it was all about.” 

“ Well, we grew to know his habits so 
well up at Stampton,” interposed Billy 
Condit, “ that we always sent the car- 


riage to meet the train after the one he © 


was booked to take. The only trouble 
about that, though, was that Norman 
soon realized this, aimed for that partic- 
‘ular train, and, of course, missed it.” 

“ But is he just as bad when he gives 
things of his own down at his rooms? ” 
Louise Stanwin wanted to know. 

She was a newcomer in the set, but 
was to marry Howard Wynne, Norman’s 
college chum, next month. Norman was 
to be the best man, and naturally Louise 
was especially interested. 

“As bad?” answered Courtleigh. 
**T should say so. That time he gave his 
Welsh rarebit party last spring. You 
remember, Grace, how we all had to cool 
our heels in the corridor while the hall- 
boy went into the next suite and ham- 
mered on the wall of his bath-room.” 
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“But 1 don’t understand?” Louise 
put in, with a little pucker in her forc- 
head. “ Were you going to make the 
rarebit in the bath-room:  » 

“No, indeed; but the clerk down- 
stairs couldn’t get any response to his 
rings on Norman’s ’phone, and finally 
I suggested that he must be in the tub 
with the water running, which turned 
out to be the case.” 

“'The worst of it is,” observed Billy 
Condit, “ Norman never has any decent 
excuse for his dilatoriness. He simply 
dawdles over everything he does. It’s 
the artistic temperament, I suppose.” 

“* And the fellow is never in the least 
rattled by his failure to turn up on 
time,” added Howard Wynne. “He 
simply grins and smooths it over in his 
suave way, and the instant after he gets 
there everybody forgets he has given 
them all usually more than a bad 
quarter of an hour. But, by Jove, he 
isn’t going to fix me that way on the 
twenty-fourth. He will be on time then 
if I have to handcuff him to my side for 
a day in advance.” 

“T tell you what we'll do,” proposed 
Courtleigh. “We'll go around among 
all his friends and get up a round robin 
of protest against his hahit of being late. 
Everybody who signs it agrees not to in- 
clude Norman in his list of invitations 
unless he reforms.” 

“Great! The very thing! ” exclaimed 
Billy and Howard in a breath. 

“ But won’t that be rude and hard 
hearted ? ” Louise wanted to know. 

“ Nonsense! [t’s only for Norman’: 
good. He’ll realize that himself. I tell 
you, it takes drastic measures to obliter- 
ate a habit of such long standing as 
Norman’s. There’s the bell now. That 
must be he. We’re off on your progres- 
sive euchre at last, Helen.” 

It was Norman, radiant with good na- 
ture as usual, and taking all the giber 
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hurled at him in the best possible part. 
_ But all who knew him well, that is to 
say, all except Louise Stanwin, the 
bride-to-be, realized that at the very 
next funetion to which he was invited, 
be it dinner or theater party, Norman 
would be anywhere from fifteen min- 
utes to half an hour behindtime. So 
the preparations for the round robin 
went steadily forward. 

Courtleigh, who was a lawyer, had the 
document drawn up and engrossed in 
due legal form, and by the end of a fort- 
night had secured forty signatures. 
These were arranged in a_ beautiful 
circle at the foot, so that all the forty 
might share the blame for the thing. 

The wedding was to be a house affair, 
and they had decided to dispense with 
a formal rehearsal. 

“Round robin or no round robin,” 
Howard declared, “it will be an 
achievement of moment to get Norman 
in time for the thing itself. I don’t 
dare waste his promptness on a mere re- 
hearsal.” 

The round robin was mailed to him 
in due course. : 

“I’m sure he'll think it’s only a joke, 
and pay no attention to the thing,” 
Helen Marshall proclaimed to Grace, 
with whom she was comparing final 
notes on their bridesmaids’ dresses. 

“Well, it isn’t a joke for poor 
Louise,” Grace rejoined. “ I saw her for 
a few minutes last night, and she 
looked like a corpse. I’m sure it is 
only worry about Norman qucering the 
ceremony. If I were Howard I’d have 
got somebody else for best man, even 
if Norman Gray were my oldest friend. 
Or else had none at all.” 

“ But that’s all right,” Helen assured 
her. “I understand that Howard him- 
self has so little faith in him that he 
carries the ring and the minister's fee 
in his own pocket. If Norman is there, 
well and good. If he isn’t, the thing is 
going to go right on just the same.” 

“ Well, I shall be glad when it’s over.” 

But if Wynne omitted the rehearsal, 
he had no notion of Jeaving out his fare- 
well bachelor dinner. For the sake of 
being certain to have his best man on 
time to this, he had elected to give it in 
the hotel where Norman had his rooms. 

The fellows were looking forward to 
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this function as an occasion that would 
give them a chance to explain to Gray 
just why the round robin had been sent, 
that they only had his own good at 
heart, and so on. 

The hour arrived, however, and Nor- 
man had not turned up. In vain How- 
ard pounded on the three walls of his 
suite, and repeated telephone calls to 
the studio failed to elicit any response. 

““He’s angry,” Courtleigh suggested, 
and after a delay of three quarters of 
an hour the dinner proceeded, under a 
cloud, without him. Nor did he appear 
until the fellows were leaving, and then, 
as usual, he was radiant but regretful, 
and rather vague as to the reasons why 
he hadn’t turned up. 

“T’m called out of town unexpectedly 
to-morrow, Howard,” he said to the 
bridegroom, “so I can’t be with you all 
day, as we had planned. But you can 
count on my appearing at the Stan- 
wins’ in plenty of time. You know I’ve 
had my little reminder ;” and with his 
thumb and forefinger he formed the 
sign of a circle. 

As may be imagined, Wynne was not 
at all satisfied with this arrangement, 
but he recalled his expressed determina- 
tion to go on without'a best man in case 
Norman wasn’t on time to the minute, 
and with a brief reminder to his chuin 
to this effect, he left him. 

“There's something queer about 
Norman,” he reflected when the other 
fellows had gone their ways. “I won- 
der if that round robin ” 

But he did not put into definite shape 
in his mind just what possibilities that 
odd document might have conjured up. 

It was therefore a groom of more 
than ordinarily perturbed mien that 
went to the abode of his bride the next 
afternoon just half an hour before the 
ceremony was scheduled to take place. 
This in spite of the fact that, rather 
to his surprise, Norman had kept tele- 
phoning to him all day not to worry, that 
he would most certainly be on hand at 
the Stanwins’ ahead of him. So Howard 
breathed a great sigh of relief when, 
arrived here and demanding of the 
maid whether Mr. Grav had come, he re- 
ceived a reply in the affirmative. 

There was commotion all over the 
house, and with a fresh flutter of de- 
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light in his heart, Wynne realized that 
he was the cause of it all. He took the 
stairs two steps at a bound, and at the 
head of the first flight was confronted 
by Louise’s mother, white and agitated. 

“Oh, Howard,” she gasped, °° what 
does it mean? I thought when Mr. Gray 
came——” 

“That the heavens would fall,” broke 
in Howard, with a laugh. “ Where is 
he?” 

“No, no,’ went on Mrs. Stanwin. 
“You don’t understand. We thought 
something awful had happened to you. 
He took Louise away with him.” 

“ What?” fairly shricked Wynne, 
and fell back against the wainscoting. 

The next instant there was another 
sort of commotion in the house, and an 
investigation was instituted which 
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speedily developed the fact that the 
bride had omitted the wedding gown, 
slipped on her traveling dress, and gone 
away with the best man—none knew 
whither until about half an hour later, 
when the telephone rang and a call for 
Wynne was made over the wire. 

“That you, old man?” came Grays 
voice. “ Don’t worry. Louise and I are 
safely married. I told you I'd be there 
ahead of you. So you see that round 
robin did do some good. In fact, I have 
to thank it for getting me Louise. You 
know what pity is akin to, and can guess 
the rest. Good-by, and better luck at 
your next wedding.” 

And with a sharp click the receiver at 
the other end of the wire was hung up, 
leaving Howard Wynne cut off, not to 
sav cut out, 
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WHEN winter winds are whistling 
Across the naked glen, 
And all the trees are bristling 
With leafless stems again ; 
When northern gales are battering 
On shutter, wall, and door, 
And laden clouds are scattering 
Their burden to the floor ; 
Oh, then we’ll keep the inglenook, 
And list the stormy voices wail, 
While in some lovers’ story book 
We read a summer tale. 


When hoilow sounds are rumbling 
In chimney, porch, and hall, 
And whirling flakes are tumbling 
With soft and silent fall ; 
When countless specks are glittering 
Like diamonds of the frost, 
And robin sits a-twittering 
Upon the swollen post ; 
Oh, still we'll keep the inglenook, 
And list the stormy voices wail, 
While in some lovers’ story book 
We read a summer tale. 
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THE COIL OF CIRCUMSTANCE,’ 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. 


a 


Being the record of certain astounding experiences that befell an artist in the process of getting 
married. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS PLYMPTON, who tells the story, has just eloped in an automobile with Anita Suarez, the 
ward of old Mr. Morrison, a friend of his father. He knows little of Anita, beyond the fact that they love 
each other. She knows little of herself, but Morrison has told him it would be quite impossible for him 
to marry her. The result is the elopement from the Morrison residence near Larchmont. 

The affair takes place late at night, after a party, and on the way to New York in Plympton’s electric 
runabout they meet with various exciting adventures, which finally leave them with a Panhard instead of 
their runabout, and with an elderly wounded Spaniard on their hands. He is much concerned about a 
small satchel which Plympton finds under another man who has evidently attacked the stranger. Him 
they leave stunned in the roadway, while they hurry to town with the injured man, reaching Plympton's 
bachelor quarters about daybreak. 

Plympton sends for Stringer, a young doctor friend of his, who, after fixing up the Spaniard, serves as 
witness along with Nolan, Plympton’s yalet, to the marriage that is performed by a priest Nolan brings 
in. They are just drinking to the health of the bride when Plympton receives a telegram from Grace 
Morrison. Her father has been murdered and she begs him to come at once. He starts for Larchmont 
immediately, and un arriving there is arrested by a would-be clever detective, Polhemus, on suspicion of 
being the murderer himself. Plympton has barely sueceeded in freeing himself from this coil, when he 
is called up by telephone from New York by Stringer, who informs him that Anita bas disappeared and 
that the old Spaniard lies dead in his bed, with finger marks on his throat. 

He hurries back, and while Stringer goes to see a friend of his in the Spanish consulate and advise 
with him in the matter, Plympton searches through the black bag belonging to the dead man. Froma 
book marked “ Private Journal” he discovers that the deceased must have been the Duke de Soria. He 
also finds a locket bearing the words “ Anita de Soria, aged 16” and containing—wonder of wonders— 
a portrait of Plympton’s own wife. 

As he closes the locket, there is a ring at the bell, and he admits a stranger who presents the card 
of Hernandez l.estrade, from the Spanish Legation in Washington. This is the man to whom the Duke 
de Soria had telezraphed the day before and Plympton is glad to see him, but presently chances to note 
on a twist of newspaper with which he is about to light his cigar, the announcement of the death of 
Hernandez Lestrade the day before. 

Plympton thereupon charges the other with being a fraud, the fellow throws down the mask, taunte 
him with. having possession of his wife, and flourishes a revulver in his face. Stung to fury, Plympton 
grapples with him, a shot rings out and after a while he‘comes to himse!f to find that he is pinned down 
with a heavy table on top of him, a smoking pistol in his hand, and the false Lestrade sprawled on the 
floor with a bullet hole drilled through his forehead. 


CHAPTER NIV. 
THE SPIDER’S WAY. 


R. JOHN NOLAN, valet to Mr. 
Thomas Plympton, stood in the 
lower hall of his master’s house, ama- 
zedly scratching his head; he was won- 
dering, with a good deal of concern, 
what was to become of John Nolan 
when his master returned from Larch- 
mont and found out what had happened 
during his absence. 
With his guest—* Th’ ould dago 
contleman,” as Mr. Nolan termed him 


*This story began in the November issue of THE ARGOSY. 


—strangled in bed, and his bride of a 
day spirited away by some mysterious 
agency, Mr. Plympton might be par- 
doned for feeling out of patience with 
the valet, who had left the two alone in 
the house in the middle of the night. 
That he had done so in obedience to 
the mandate of Mrs. Plympton herself 
was like to have small weight with the 
master, who would consider that the 
servant would have been justified in re- 
fusing to obev the command—even in 
the actual event of the Senor de Soria‘s 
real necd of the attendance of Dr. 
The three back numbers will be mailed to any 
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Stringer, and that at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. . 

So thought Mr. Nolan, at least; and 
his peace of mind was of the slightest. 

He continued to scratch his bullet- 
shaped head and to wonder what would 
be best for him to do, meanwhiie listen- 
ing to the none too sweet voice of Dr. 
Stringer, who was at the telephone in 
the hall above. | 

The doctor was having trouble get- 
ting his Larchmont connection, and 
being a man of temper, was relieving 
himself of a few choice and selected 
opinions coneerning the sleepy operator 
at Central. 

The hour was around two-thirty in 
the morning. Mr. Nolan and the doc- 
tor had but just completed a thorough 
search of the West Side residence, 
which had yielded no result other than 
the certainty of the absence of AIrs. 
- Plympton, and of the death—probably 
by violence—of the Spaniard. 

The valet, in the course of a long, 
adventurous and somewhat varied ca- 
reer before entering the service of Tom 
Plympton, had at a eertain time been a 
detective on the metropolitan police 
force, under the famous chief of detec- 
tives, Rafferty, nicknamed the “ Spi- 
der.” - 

But in spite of that training, and the 
fact that he had been considered one of 
the “star” men at headquarters, Mr. 
Nolan was utterly unable to make 
either head or tail of the events which 
had preceded and culminated in the 
crisis that now confronted him. 

Not a word, not a sign of a struggle, 
not the fragment of a clue, had he been 
able to come upon; and the eyes of Mr. 
Nolan had not been in the least inac- 
tive during his trip through the house 
with the doctor; they had missed noth- 
. ing, he felt sure. 

Standing thus and puzzling his al- 
ready rather over bewildered brains, 
Mr. Nolan heard the doctor at last get 
the number which he desired, and be- 
gin his conversation—or, rather, re- 
port—to Tom Plympton. 


Simultaneously the eye of the valct, 


traveling despairingly over the floor of 
the hall, caught a gleam of shining 
metal. 

He stooped quickly and removed 
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from its place of half-concealment in 
the fringe of a rug a small, round, 
polished disk of metal—either of goid 
or of brass, with a small eye of the 
same inctal altached to the back, to 
Which were hanging several worn or 
broken bits of black thread. 

{t was, in short, a button such as is 
worn on the uniforms of hall-boys, 
servanis of large corporations, and the 
like. : 

Around the outer rim of the button 
were engraved initials, of no meaning 
at all to the uninitiated. They were 
“ALC. & M. V. C.” 

Quite obviously, to Mr. Nolan, this. 
button indicated that one of the in- 
truders in his absence from the house 
had worn a livery. But of what, and 
what meaning Lhe lettering might have, 
he could not imagine. 

Nevertheless, it was one of those ex- 
asperatingly intangible things which 
attacn to the scenes of crimes and are 
termed by the press and the police alike 
“ clues.” 

Accordingly the former detective put 
it in his pocket, and then, acting on a 
sudden impulse, left the house, shut- 
ting the door behind him with great 
precautions to avoid noise; he did not 
wish to attract the attention of Dr. 
Stringer, who might be moved to ob- 
ject, or to interfere by offering advice 
and suggestions. 

Mr. Nolan had reasoned—and with 
good reason—that in order to continue 
to fill his position of body-servant to 
Tom Plympton, which in his eyes was 
a sinecure, it was his obligation to seek 
out and restore to his master the wife 
whom he had lost. 

He was acting on the best of his in- 
tellectual ability in this matter; and 
being at a total loss so far as having 
any inkling of the mystery’s solution 
was concerned, he was doing what he 
had frequently done before when tem- 
porarily baffled in hunting down a crim- 
inal—he was going to take counsel with 
a higher order of intelligence. 

Ife ran swiftly up the street, crossed 
Broadway, and continued to Amster- 
dam Avenue, where he caught a south- 
bound surface car. In the course of half 
an hour’s ride he had transferred to 
the Fiftv-Ninth Street cars, and, 
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alighting at Second Avenue, plunged 
into a dark cross street, and finally ar- 
rived at a small, second-class flat: house. 

intering the vestibule of this house, 
he lit a match and made certain as to 
which of the ten buttons he must push 
in order to arouse the inmate whom he 
wanted to sce. This done, Mr. Nolan 
ealmly leaned his weight on that par- 
ticular button and awaited develop- 
ments. 

Presently the latch clicked furiously, 
and, pushing open the door, the valet 
ascended several flights of stairs to the 
topmost floor of the house. 

He had come to the unattractive and 
unostentatious home which is known to 
the police of New York as “the 
Spider’s Web.” It was here that the 
one-time head of the detective bureau 
lived and dispensed his advice to his 
former comrades whenever thev hap- 
pened to be in distress. 

Mrs. Rafferty herself opened the door 
—so far as a chain bolt would permit. 
She was a heavy woman, of command- 
ing presence and a ready tongue. 

Mr. Nolan was in no way pleased to 
sce her rather than her husband; but 
needs must when the devil drives, re- 
flected the valet. 

“ Th’ top av th’ mor-rning to ye, Mrs. 
Rafferty,” he said with engaging cheer- 
fulness. “'Th’ sight av ve is lke th’ 
promise av a foine da-ay ” 

“John Nolan!” commented the 
lady, interrupting him rudely. “ An’ 
phwat ill-wind do be blowin’ ye here at 
this hour av th’ noight, may O1 ask? 

“?Tis naught but a small matter av 
bus’ness Oi’d be seein’ yer husband 
about, Mrs. Rafferty, and 

“ Me man js not visible,” 
lady. 

“TIndade, now, but ye are, Mary 
Rafferty, and ’tis meself that’s glad- 
dened hv the sound av yer voiee, an’ 
the sight av—av th’ section av ve 
which ” 7 
“Ye may as well go ‘way, John No- 
ian. ll not be lettin’ ye in.” 

The voice was firm, but the valet was 
undismayed. He returned to the at- 
tack. 

“Ts Bill at home, Mrs. Rafferty?” 
he inquired hopefully. 

“It's none av yer bus’ness, but he is, 


snapped the 
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an’ slapin’ comfortable in his bed—as 
you ought to be, John No ” 

“The saints forbid!” exclaimed the 
valet devoutly. 

 Phiva-at? *°—in amaze. 

“ Tl’ saints forbid that I should ever 
slape in Bill Rafferty’s bed, madam, an’ 
as fr comfort, I’d have ye know ” 

‘Take shame on yerself, John No- 
lan, for what ye’d be sayin’.” 

And with this Mrs. Rafferty would 
have shut the door in the valet’s face 
had he not promptly inserted his toe 
between it and the jamb. 

“Take yer big fut away from there, 
John Nolan, you-——” 

“Hard wor-rds do be bad f’r th’ 
teeth, Mary Rafferty, and ’tis meself 
that knows the la-ast boonch ye had 
from th’ store did cost ” 

But Nolan had by this time achieved 
his object. His former chief, aroused 
by the noise, had left his bed and come 
to see what the trouble was about. 

“ What’s that?” he asked acidly. 

“Sure, thin, ’tis me meself and no 
other; and, be th’ same token, if ve 
don’t be lettin? me in, Bill Rafferty, 
‘twill be money in another man’s pcck- 
et.” 

“Oh, Nolan, is it? Come in, then. 
And vou, Marv, get off to bed and take 
shame to yourself to be conversing with 
a strange man in that light and airv at- 
tire——” 

The lady gathered the light and airy 
attire about. her, snorting “indignantly 
and using language, and obeyed her 
lord and. master. William Rafferty 
chuckled and led the way down the hall 
to the small dining-room. 

Here he sct a hottle on the table and 
offered Nolan a cigar. 

IIe was a small, indeed an under- 
sized man, spare-framed and thin, and 
astonishingly bald. His eyes were black 
and bright, possessing to a great degree 
that quality known as “ piercing ’’; al- 
though, when he so willed, he had the 
faculty of veiling their brightness with 
a sort of film, after the manner of cer- 
tain birds. 

He curled himself up on a chair, legs 
crossed beneath him, mn an attitude not 
unsuggestive of his namesake, the 
spider, and listened to the story which 
Nolan told him with the appearance 
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of a man who is about to drop off to 
sleep. This, however, did not disturb 
~ the valet, who knew it for a trick of 
his former chief’s. 

“And you think the old dago had 
been strangled?” he asked at the con- 
clusion of Nolan’s recital. 

“There were finger mar-rks on the 
throat av him,” replied the valet; “at 
anny rate, he was dead as anny cor-rpse 
that iver drew th’ breath av life.” 

The Spider nodded. 

“You are sure he was a ‘ dago 

“Sure, now,” admitted the valet, 
“the docthor did say he were a Span- 
iard an’ no Eyetalian at all, but Oi said 
what difference did that make to a dead 
man? He wouldn’t care phwat Oi called 
him.” 

Rafferty nodded again, veiling his 
eyes. 

“ There’s money in the job? ” 

“ Misther Tom will pay ye annything 
ye ask, providin’ ye get him back his 
woife, an’ kape th’ affair out av th’ 
papers.” | 

“‘ Let’s have a look at that button.” 

The valet handed it over; the Spider 
mspected it casually. 

“ American Cab and Motor Vehicle 
Company,” he interpreted the lettering 
instantly. 

“ An’ how did ye know that?” 

“T don’t know it,” responded the 
little man sharply. “ I don’t know any- 
thing more than you do, you- block- 
head. I’m merely working on a theory. 

“Took here,’ he — continued, 
“whether I’m right or wrong, it’s not 
unreasonable to suppose that the same 
gang did this job as the one that at- 
tacked the old gentleman on the Post 
Road—eh? Well, now, Mrs. Plympton 
says that they were Spaniards, with an 
American chauffeur. 

“ From that we'll guess that the gang 
was after something the old fellow had. 
They didn’t get it, and came after it 
again. That black bag, I suppose.” 

“ Mr. Tom locked it in his safe.” 

“Precisely, and the old _ fellow 
wouldn’t tell. That’s why they stran- 
gled him. Mrs. Plympton didn’t know, 
or wouldn’t tell; that’s why they car- 
ried her off—to hold her safety ‘over 
Mr. Plympton’s head in order to make 
him give up—eh? 
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“ Well, having started on the busi- 
ness in an automobile, they continued 
to use one. They foresaw the possi- 
bility of carrying off the lady, and they 
hired one of this company’s cabs to do 


it with. The cabs are quick and noise- 


less and don’t attract attention any 
more, so common have they become. 
“The chauffeur, ’'m thinking, was 
the same fellow that was in the mix up 
on the Post Road and got knocked out 
by the collision. The Spaniards bought 


.him and his aid and knowledge of the 


country, being strangers here. It’s 
plain as daylight—if I’m right. 

‘““ Mind you, I don’t say I am; but it’s 
a chance. 

“Now you trot on over to the com- 
pany’s stables and find the cab that 
came in early this morning, with a 
chauffeur who was wet from the shower 
and had lost a button from his coat.” 

“ Better than that,’ observed Mr. 
Nolan, “ find th’ cab that’s covered wid 
mud.” 

“What for?’ inquired the little 
man impatiently. 

“Because, the country roads bein’ 


muddy and_= splashy afther th’ 
shower ” 
“Nolan, youre a fool. That cab 


never went outside of the city; it 
couldn’t—not being built for distance 
running. If the gang had been making 
for the country they would have taken 
one of these Panhards, or some similar 
touring auto. And those being open 
would have defeated their purpose; for 
a struggling lady in one of them would 
have been noticed by any number of 
people—to say nothing of the cops. 

“ Depend upon it—if I’m right—the 
lady is hidden somewhere in New York 
here. 

“Get along with you now, and try 
to use a little brains in your work. I’m 
going to bed again. Come back in the 
morning if you find out anything im- 
portant.” 

Mr. Nolan took up his hat and went, 
serenely confident that the Spider was 
correct in his reasoning. That he had 
shown no more interest in the affair did 
not trouble the valet at all. 

That was the Spider’s way. It was 
his custom never to stir out of his 
home on any matter that was brought 
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to his attention, except in a case of ex- 
treme emergency. 


He lived a quiet life, directing his’ 


chents—mostly detectives at fault— 
from his little flat. It was that charac- 
icristie which had earned for him the 
sobriquet he wore. 

He staved in the middle of his web, 
doing the heavy thinking; his subordi- 
nates did the running about, took the 
risks and dangers—and the credit. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE RAFFERTY. 


For what seemed a very long time I 
lay there under the table, half uncon- 
sclous. 

Once I roused up, stirred by the hor- 
ror of the situation, and tried to free 
myself; but the pain of the effort was 
so great—for in falling the heavy table 
had bruised me _ severely—and my 
strength, apparently and unaccount- 
ably, so completely gone that I was 
forced to desist and wait—wait for the 
return of Stringer or John Nolan, or 
the arrival of the accomplices of the 
dead man. 

About noon I heard.steps on the 
stairs, and came out of my lethargy to 
make ready the revolver for whatever 


further mischance might be coming my 


way. | 

And truly I think it fortunate for my 
reason that Stringer put in his appear- 
ance when he did; that long vigil under 
the staring, startled eyes of the dead 
man had rendered me more than half 
insane, I fancy. 

Happily, I recognized my friend be- 
fore I fired upon him for an enemy, and 
ihen in reality I flopped over into un- 
consciousness. 

_ Stringer dosed me, however, and 
brought me around after he had freed 
me and carried me out into the hall. 

When I opened my eves, I found him 
laughing rather. heartily. 

“Tipon my word, ” I eried indig- 
nantly, sitting up, ‘ “you seem to get a 
ood deal of amusement out of this 
wretched business! ” 

“I’m sorry, Tom,” he cried, wiping 
the tears from his eyes, “but I think 
it’s got on my nerveg no less than on 
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yours. Perhaps I am a bit hysterical. 
But the thought just struck me that 
you seem to have a faculty of getting 
deeper and deeper into a scrape. 

“First, you run off with a sweet 
young lady and plump straight on a 
highway robbery. You rescue a man, 
hear of your friend’s murder—and on 
top of that are accused of it! Your 
bride of an hour is kidnapped, and you 
come back and shoot some strange 
man 

“ By the way, who the devil. is this 
fellow? How the mischief did you come 
to mix in with him?” 

“Gimme a drink,” 
faintly. 

Stringer brought the brandy; and, 
refreshed, I unfolded my tale of woe. 
I think I wept a little when describ- 
ing how I had slain the fellow, and to 
that I’m not in the least ashamed to 
confess. 

A man, hitherto of quiet and orderly 
ways, who had nevcr had a serious quar- 
rel with any one since his school-days— 
now I had killed my man! 

I did it in hot blood, it is true, under 
provocation; any jury would have ac- 
quitted me of the murder on the 
grounds of self-defense. But the fact 
remained in all its hideousness—I had 
taken human life! 

The fearful torment of the thought 
in those tense moments I have never 
forgotten; to this day, when by acci- 
dent I observe on the face of a living 
man that expression of mingled sur- 
prise and indignation which the dead 
man had worn, I tremble and am afraid. 

Sometimes by night—especially if I 
have been overindulging my stomach— 
that Spaniard will rouse me out of my 
sleep, and I will see him squatting on 
the foot of the bed, glaring at me with 
those sightless, startled eyes. 

It is nightmare, I know, brought on 
by indigestion; but the impression is 
monstrously vivid, and so long as I lie 
quiet the apparition, or figment of my 
imagination—what you  will—stays 
there grinning at me, mouthing and 
bowing, while the thick, dark blood 
oozes slowly from the bullet hole in 
his brow. But if I move, it is gone. 

Generally I rid myself of the ghostly 
visitor by heaving a pillow at him. He 
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does not like pillows, evidently; for 
then he vanishes, and I turn over to 
sleep again, quieting myself with the 
thought that if ever man deserved 
death it was that fiend in human shape. 

But this is getting away from my 
story. 

Stringer had been unable to find his 
friend at the Spanish consulate, but he 
comforted me as well as he was able, 
and gave me a dose of little pellets to 
calm my nerves. 

Then he suggested the police, and I, 


hating the notoriety though I did, and | 


knowing it to be unavoidable if we 
called in a headquarters man, was just 
about to agree when we were inter- 
rupted. 

The door-bell rang a frantic peal, 
and I—well, I jumped ahout two feet 
from the couch on which I had been 
sitting. Stringer was startled, too. 

“More of ’em?” he asked me in a 
stage whisper. 

“JT don’t know,” I answered, “ but 
don’t let us run any chances. You take 
this popgun—lI couldn’t hit the side of 
a house with it now.” 

He accepted the revolver, and we 
went to the door together; I was un- 
willing to be left alone for a minute, 
and Stringer only too willing to have 
my company. 

On the way I picked up a chair and 
dragged it along, not to be weaponless 
in case of emergency. 

And all this, mind you, in brgad 
noon of a June day, in a quiet, re- 
spectable street in the biggest city of 
the most civilized nation in the world! 

Happily, however, it turned out to be 
John Nolan back again, with a friend 
whom he introduced with a flourish. 

“Misther Rafferty,” he _ said, 
“< Spider ’ Rafferty, former head av th’ 
detective bureau—Mr. Plympton, sir, 
an’ Dr. Stringer.” 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said the 
man, extending a hand to me and nod- 
ding to Stringer. 

He was a little, weazened bit of a 
chap, sharp. eyed and sharp of speech, 
wasting no words—while he conversed 
with us, at least—going right to the 
point. 

At the outset he saw that I was 
glaring at Nolan, for I was more than 
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angry with him on account of his drag- 
ging this stranger into the case, to say 
nothing of his leaving my Anita alone 
the night before, thus bringing the 
greater trouble upon us; for that rea- 
son, Mr. Rafferty broke in betore I 
could speak. 

“ Nolan tells me,” he said rapidly, 
clipping his words, “ that you want this 
matter investigated—fixed up without 
getting to the public. That’s why he 
came to me; that’s my specialty—ain- 
vestigations—no publicity. 

“Nolan’s on the track of the man 
who kidnapped your wife and killed the 
Spaniard. I put him on it. He’ll have 
°em for us by night. 

“ Trot along, Nolan. If you want me, 
call on the telephone.” 

Saying this, he calmly entered and 
shut the door behind him. 

“ Hope you don’t think [I’m intru- 
ding,” he continued, “ but it’s impera- 
tive that I get the facts from you, if 
you want my aid. I can arrange this 
matter quietly and without bother to 
you. What will you pay?” 

That was businesslike enough; I be- 
gan to take to the man. 

“ What’s your price? ” I inquired. 

He named a sum that staggered me. 
He explained. | | 

“Tl have other men to pay,” he 
said. “I do little of the work myself. 
There’ll be headquarters’ men to bribe 
to silence, a quiet burial to arrange for, 
and such like matters. Is it too 
much ? ” ° 

“It’s not,’ I answered promptly. 
“ You carry out your contract, and I'll 
even add another thousand.” 

“Good. That’s talk. Hurt your- 
self?” he added, remarking me 
twinge with the pain of my bruised 
midriff. 

I told him the circumstances. 
nodded, smiling feebly. 

“That’s better,” he commented. 
“'That’s a real clue. Let’s have a look 
at this fellow.” 

Stringer took him into the dinine- 
room. I waited outside; I didn’t care 
to enter. 

They returned in a few minutes, 
Stringer carrving the satchel with it: 
contents, Rafferty with a money-belt 
in his hands, together with the knife, 
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revolver, and a few soiled sheets of 
paper. 

“Got these from your dead man,” 
he explained cheerfully. “ Wish I 
hadn’t sent Nolan off so abruptly. But 
he'll be back. These are valuable.” 

He arranged them on a table in the 
hall, then took the bag from Stringer 
and investigated its contents. 

“ Can’t read Spanish,” he announced. 
“Nuisance. Either of you read it? 
Shame. Ought to know what’s here.” 

I told him that the journal was in 
French, whereat he grunted approba- 
tion and seemed better satisfied be- 
cause I could translate it. 

“We'll leave that for the last, how- 
ever,” he added. “ First off, tell me 
your story. DPve heard it from Nolan, 
but I want to get it right, and see how 
straight he had it. Got a cigar?” 

I supplied him with one, and he 
seated himself, tailor-fashion, in a big 
chair and prepared to listen. 

“Don’t you mind if I appear to go to 
sleep,” he said. “ 'That’s the way I 
think.” 

And with that he seemed to drop a 
sort of film over his eyes and began to 
nod drowsily, keeping it up until I had 
finished with my narrative. 

Only once he roused, and that was to 
Jaugh at the astuteness of Polhemus 
and the fashion in which I had worsted 
him. 

‘“Egregious asses, 
cops,” he commented. 

“ That’s right,” he added at the con- 
clusion. “ Nolan had it straight. Now, 
what do you make of it?” 

I told him briefly, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

He grunted again. 

“ Let’s have a look at this.” 

Ile turned to the articles he had 
~ taken from the dead man. 

“Money belt. Humph! Nothing in 
it—fellow about at the end of his 
resourees, I think. Knife—Spanish 
make. He was a Spaniard all right. 
Revolver from Germany, however. 

‘** Papers—memos, mostly. Cautious 
gun, this fellow; nothing of value. 
Names of hotels and Hello! Just 
what I thought: ‘American Cab and 
Motor Vehicle Company.’ And ‘ Kid ’ 
Morgan. Good. Nolan has the right 
fellow, then. 
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“What’s this? Address: 669 Hast 
Fiftieth Street. Gentlemen, that’s 
where Mrs. Plympton is, or I’m mis- 
taken!” 

I rose excitedly, but he waved me 
back. 

“You wait,” be commanded sternly. 
“No use looking for her there in day- 
light; they’d see us coming. Wait till 
Nolan comes back. You hear me? 
Well, then, do as I say. Besides, I’m 
not sure of a thing yet. 

“ That’s all—no, a passport. ‘ Vic- 
tor Maladetta.” Well, sir ’—and he in- 
clined his head toward the dining-room 
—“ we'll put that name on your tomb- 
stone.” 

He rose and paced up and down the 
room. | 

“They won’t move before night,” he 
continued. “They dare not. We will 
wait until Nolan comes back. Mean- 
while, Mr. Plympton, if you'll get at 
this journal of your friend, the Duke 
de Soria, I fancy we'll learn something 
to our advantage. 

“ Got a front room with a window in 
it where I can sit and watch the street 
while you read ? ” 

I mentioned the parlor, and thither 
we went. The Rafferty fixed himself 
so that he commanded a view of the 
whole street in front of the house. 

I opened the journal of the Duke de 
Soria and began to read—at first slowly 
and painfully, but later with an inter- 
est that fired my wits and made an 
easy mattcr of the translation. 


CHAPTER NVI. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL 
OF THE DUKE DE SORIA, PRINCE 
DE MONTEBIANCIA. 


TuE old duke had been a man of 
method to a degree, evidently a gentle- 
man of the old schocl, to whom the 
keeping of a diary, a record of his per- 
sonal affairs and gaddings about, was 
a matter as sacred and as little to be 
omitted from the day’s routine as the 
washing of his face. 

Much of the journal, I found, was 
entirely irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, Much, on the contrary, was of 
intense interest, and those extracis I 
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! 
here give in entireness, even such por- 
tions as were not comprehended by us 
until later. 


Madrid, April the third—This day 
came Maladetta from Montebiancia with 
word of conditions there. Little as I 
trust the man, yet I feel he is bound to 
my interests more than to those of 
Georges. 

To the latter he may have been loyal 
at first, but his dismissal by him from the 
office of chief of secret service of my 
country—I repeat it, my country—had 
plainly turned him against the ruling 
power. 

It may be, however, that be is still in 
the pay of Georges. Note: To trust him 
no further than necessary. 

M. brings confirmation of the rumor 
that Georges is failing, and adds that the 
populace are dissatisfied and grumbling 
under the increased tax-budget. 

Madrid, April the tenth.—I find, from 
the Minister of Internal Affairs, who has 
the ear of His Most Catholic Majesty, 
that the reported illness of Georges is of 
truth. Maladetta called this day, de- 
manding money to continue his activity. 
Debit M. with five hundred pesos. 

Madrid, April the twelfth—Rumors 
anent Georges’ health positively con- 
firmed. I can learn nothing, however, as 
to the attitude of the government con- 
cerning my claim. 

The petition went before the Cortes 
last December, but has not been acted 
upon. Sefior R., of the Cortes, tells me 
that the premier refuses to say for me 
or for Georges, but has signified his wish 
that the petition be shelved for the time 
being. 

I am, however, not inactive. Come 
what may, I am firmly determined that 
the spawn of Georges shall not rule 
Montebiancia after his death. 

M., returning from Sevilla, says that 
he hears from sure sources that G. will 
die within the month. God send this 
blessing! 

Paid M. fifty pesos additional. 

Madrid, April the twentieth. —The end 
is in sight. G. in a proclamation, dated 
the fifteenth instant, announces that”he 
expects to die shortly, and that, in such 
event, he will abdicate upon his death-bed 
in favor of his second son, Hippolyte. 

A neat trick, I may observe, to defeat 
the government’s intentions as expressed 
by the premier to me yesterday after- 
noon. He promised me the throne in 
event of G.’s death. I fear me that your 
ruse will fail, Cousin Georges. 
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M., returning from Montebiancia, 
where he says he has been in disguise, 
warns me to be eareful of my person. 


‘This is of a surety good advice. G. will 


stick at nothing to provide against my 
regaining my rights. 

Madrid, April the twenty-first—Report 
from Morrison says all well. She is well 
and happy. My balance with him, subject 
to my order, is now five hundred and ten 
thousand pesos. I had not thought it so 
much. 

He makes no mention of my letter 
anent iZer future. Apparently he had 
not received it. Forwarded to him this 
day one hundred thousand pesos addi- 
tional. 

Am selling out claims against and 
grants from the government, in anticipa- 
tion of the event. God send that I do 
not act unwisely! . 

April the twenty-fifth—A painful 


- scene this day. The Brat (for so I always 


term her in my thoughts; I cannot bear 
to call her Anita—knowing Her), the 
Brat, then, came to me, saying that she 
had heard of the decline of G., and wished 
to know the truth as to our prospects. I 
told her as little as I might, and would 
have packed her off back to the convent, 
but that she refused to go, and stormed! 
at me furiously. 

I can make no denial to this woman. 
She irks me terribly. Am looking for- 
ward with fond anticipation to the day 
when I shall be rid of her, her humors and 
her low-born tempers. 

I long unutterably for the sight of 
Her. | 

Sevilla, April the thirtieth—Another 
letter from Morrison, in reply to mine 
which he had not received when last he 
wrote. He urges me to reconsider my 
determination to bring Her back to Spain 
—and Montebiancia. He says that she 
will be happier, more free, and better 
cared for; that she is Americano in 
spirit if not in blood. At the same time, 
he recognizes and bows to my natural 
rights and authority. 

I know not what to do. If in truth she 


‘will be happier there, why, it is my duty— 


or is it? 

Ibid.—Immediately after last entry, 
another scene with The Brat. What shall 
I do with her? She will know all, she. 
says. 

It may be that when she does she will 
not be so arrogant. That is my present 
thought, and gives me pleasure. 

May the first.—Maladetta comes this 
morning with no news. G. hangs on to 
his worthless, evil life; it may be months 
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before the end. M. repeats his warning 
anent assassination. Also, demanded 
money. Gave him five hundred pesos. 

Ibid.—Again The Brat! What shall I 
do with her ? 

She seems now to have some inkling as 
to her real status—her actual parentage. 
She hinted to-day, darkly, as to recom- 
pense for wrongs done. Where could she 
have acquired such information ? 

She flew into a violent rage when I 
mentiened my projected trip, saying that 
I had no right to leave her unprotected. 
Unprotected—and with that tongue—a 
fishwife’s! She comes by it naturally, 
however. Blood tells. 

May the second.—Maladetta’s warning 
well timed. Assassination attempted last 
night as I returned from opera. Fortu- 
nately, I received no injury. Assailants 
escaped. Is this the hand of Georges? 

M. received additional one hundred 
pesos. The fellow is a leach. 

I remove this day to Madrid, leaving 
The Brat here with her aunt—so-called. 
I cannet stand the girl; she is utterly re- 
pulsive to me. 


Madrid, May the fifth—aAnother at- 


tempt upon my life, again at night. I 


must be more careful. No trace of as- 
sailants—as before. 

May the seventh.—A third attempt this 
morning. I must bear a charmed life. 
Poisoned coffee this time. I detected the 
smell and threw it out before swallowing 
rauch. Slightly ill with painful retch- 
Ings. 

The matter grows serious. 
more earnestly of my trip to America. 
Mentioned it to the premier at an audi- 
enee yesterday. He approves and prom- 
ises to conserve my interests during my 
absence. 

May the fifteenth—Maladetta from 
Sevilla; he can make nothing of attempt- 
cd assassinations, but believes them to 
be inspired by Georges. 

He brings a letter from The Brat, call- 
ing me “Honored Father” (!) and 
strongly protesting against my trip. Can 
she suspect, in reality ? 

Arrangements all made for trip. I 
have not notified Morrison, nor shall I 
until my arrival in New York. Am tak- 
ing with me two hundred thousand pesos 
in Bank of England notes (forty thou- 
sand pounds), for further deposit. 

If the premicr fails me—if Georges 
triumphs—I shall then have at least a 
comfortable fortune, and may settle in 
the States with Her. But I cannot be- 
lieve that we shall fail to regain the 
throne. Ah, Montebiancia, my country! 
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Paris, June the first—Arrived here 


yesterday. Fancied I was followed, but 
am not sure. Sail to-morrow from. 
Havre. 


My heart is light with the thought of 
seeing Her within ten days! And my 
mind the more at-rest to be away from 
Spain. 

Indeed, I fear its climate likes me not. 
The fifth attempt upon my life on the 
evening before leaving Madrid worried 
me considerably. This persistence! I 
had not thought it of Georges. 

Left no word for The Brat. She will 
rave. So much the better. I begin to fear 
the woman. 

Have the banknotes safely concealed— 
very cunningly, I flatter myself. 

New York, June the eighth.—Georges 
pursues me, it seems, through his agents, 
Jiow did he get wind of my coming here? 
I cannot imagine. 

A wretched voyage; it has left me ill 
and weakened. But the thought that She 
will know me within a day or so nerves 
me wonderfully. 

Still am I anxious. On the fifth night 
out, was leaning on the rail watching the 
sea, at peace with the world and my 
thoughts. Hearing footsteps behind me, 
I half turned, though suspecting noth- 
ing; at the same instant was seized, and 
my assailant attempted to throw me over- 
board. Struggled and threw him off with 
great difficulty. He escaped toward the 
steerage. 

In the morning, I made a trip through 
the steerage, but recognized no face. 
There are many Spaniards aboard, one of 
whom it must have been. Who, then? An 
agent of Georges, surely. 

Raised no alarm, however, caring not 
for the notoriety—or, rather, exposure. 

But it has frightened me, this sus- 
tained hunting of me. I am afraid to go 
to Morrison by the usual channels of 
travel, knowing that they will lie in wait 
for me along such roads. 

Later—Took counsel with manager of 
this hotel. He laughed at my apprehen- 
sions, but, falling in with what he evi- 
dently thinks a delusion of mine, made 
me a valuabk suggestion. 

I have purchased, at his advice, an 
automobile of the racing pattern. Truly 
a strange machine! In this I am to go 
to Morrison by night, by little known 
roads. 

This manager, a bluff and hearty 
Americano, has promised to secure for 
me a trustworthy chauffeur; he says he 
knows one such, by the name of Morgan. 
So to-night T go to Morrison and Her! 
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I believe I am foolish not to have noti- 
fied Morrison. But it is my whim—an old 
man’s folly, if you will—that She shall 
know nothing of me or my coming until 
I am there, at her home. 

Till the morning, then, Amita! 

Note.—That my will is among papers 
sealed with my seal, in the small black 

satchel. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SPIDER MOVES. 


1 FINISHED my translation with ach- 
ing eyes, and laid down the little red 
book with a sigh of relief. 

Time had flown during my task; 
what I have here given was not one- 
tenth part of the journal, but only what 
has a bearing on the story. I had read 
on and on throughout the afternoon, 
nor noted the flying hours. 

When I had finished, twilight was 
upon the street, and shadows were 
gathering in the corners of the room 
where we sat. 

Stringer stood up and stretched him- 
self, capping my sigh with a long, low 
whistle of amazement. 

The Rafferty kept up his continual 
nodding by the window. To all appear- 
ance he had paid no attention to any- 
thing that I had read; but I know that 
he had missed not a word, not a signi- 
ficant passage. 

And I do not believe that a single 
person passed the house whom he had 
not closely scrutinized. 

Stringer and I waited a while for him 
to speak, but he made no sign. Finally, 
I broke out impatiently: 

“cc Well t ? 39 


“ Well, what?” inquired the Rafferty 


sourly. 

“ What do you think? ” 

“JT think,” replied Rafferty in a 
drawl, “that your friend, the corpse 
up-stairs, was a most amazing fool. 
Cigar?” 

I handed him another smoke. He lit 
it and smiled reflectively before he con- 
tinued : 

“This is what I read between the 
lines of that human document, gentle- 
men: 

“That the spy you so neatly plugged 
between the eyes, Mr. Plympton, was 
mighty cute. He managed to dog his 
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man across.the Atlantic without being 
suspected. He’d have finished up his 
job in great shape, too, if you hadn't 
happened along and put a spoke in his 
wheel, as they say. 

“ Victor Maladetta—eh ?” The Raff- 
erty drawled exasperatingly, talking 
more to himself than to us. “ And the 
Duke de Soria mistrusted, and yet was 
fool enough to trust the ‘man! 

“A spy “that had been in the service 
of his enemy, Mr. Georges, at that! 

“Here, now!” The Rafferty sud- 
denly sat up straight in his chair and 
wagecd a finger at us. “ Here’s your 
mystery cleared up—almost. 

“ Morrison—he that was murdered 
the other day—was the duke’s banker 
in America. That’s plain as daylight. 
Why ke was killed, I don’t know. But 
one thing’s certain: not Mr. Georges, 
but this woman the duke calls ‘ The 
Brat,’ was at the bottom of the devil- 
ment. 

“Tf Georges had been the moving 
power all through, Maladctta would not 
have told you so, Mr. Plympton. It’s 
the woman’s doings, depend upon it; 
she was paying Maladetta and his thugs 
to put the old duke out of the way. 

“She had some hold on him—I can’t 
rightly make out what—but she figured 
that he was going to do her dirt, gen- 
tlemen, and she thought turn about was 
fair play. 

“She sends your friend Maladetta 
over after the duke, and Maladetta 
keeps his eveball on him all the time— 
he doesn’t miss a thing he does. When 
the duke, instead of acting like a sensi- 
ble man and going to police headquar- 
ters for protection, buys an auto, Mala- 
detta is on, and he spots that trust- 
worthy chauffeur and buys him for the 
business. 

“T don’t think he had much trouble. 

“Then he instructs this Morgan to 
stop at a certain place on the Post 
Road, puts one of his men there to help 
him in the killing, and himself, Mala- 
detta, he goes on to the Morrison place, 
Grevfriars, to make sure of the duke if. 
he does manage to win through the 
ambush, or tries any funny tricks about 
getting out there. See? 

“Well, you spoiled his job with your 
elopement, and Maladetta gets impa- 
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tient and sails back over the road in his 
auto, and chases you into town.” 

Ile broke off suddenly and ran up 
the stairs to answer a telephone call 
which came at that moment. When he 
returned, he gave us no immediate in- 
formation, but continued his elucida- 
tion of the case. 

“What Maladetta was especially hot 
about was that satchel. He wanted it 
the worst way. A fool can see that—I 
can, myself. 

“ Now, why? Gentlemen, if I’m not 
very much mistaken in my reasoning, 
there’s forty thousand pounds con- 
cealed in that satchel.” 

“Tmpossible! ” I cried. 

The Rafferty did not verbally reply. 
Instead, he seized the black bag and 
ran his hand about the interior; then 
he took out a pocket-knife and ripped 
up the bottom. 

“False, you see.” He jerked out a 
mass of white papers and handed it to 
me. “ There’s your money, Mr. Plymp- 
ton!” 

Stringer and I were thunderstruck. 
The Rafferty was right; in his hand he 
held a bundle of Bank of England 
notes, each to the value of five thou- 
sand dollars. 

As for the Rafferty, there was a 
gleam of quiet triumph in his eyes. 

“Now, will you believe me?” he 
cried testily. “Do I reason well, gen- 
tlemen? Here, Mr. Plympton, take this 
and stick it in your pocket.” 

I received the notes mechanically. I 
was dazed, to say the least. 

The Rafferty scratched his bald poll 
as if digging at a knottv problem. 

“Tt’s uncertain,” he added. “I may 
he all wrong, gentleman, but that’s the 
way it looks to me. ‘There are two puz- 
gling features about the case, and I 
can’t make ’em out at all, at all. Why 
did Maladetta murder old Morrison? 
Kor depend upon it, he did it. Who is 
this ‘She’ that the duke’s so crazy 
about ? 

“ At the last he mentions her name, 
and it’s your wife’s, Mr. Plympton, but 
what he has to do with her is beyond 
me. 

“But we'll let that pass. You'll 
know all about it before long. Nolan’s 
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been on the track of that Morgan 
chauffeur all day, and just now he has 
telephoned me that he caught him and 
made him confess his part in the dirty 
business. 

“Nolan will be here with a cab in 
two minutes now. He’s going to take 
you to your wife, sir—or to where you 
ean get at her. And—and I’d advise 
you to run up-stairs and put that 
money in your safe again. Ill take the 
documents.” 

He went with us and saw the moncy 
safely bestowed according to his advice. 
While we were so engaged, we heard 
the rattle of wheels without, and a 
coupé drew up in front of the house. 

Nolan was on the box, we found when 
we went down to him. Rafferty piled us 
both in, provided us with the revolvers 
which he thoughtfully reloaded, and 
shook hands warmly. 

“You won’t need me now,” he said. 
“ Besides, I’ve work to do, attending 
to the final disposition of your house- 
ful of dead men, Mr. Plympton. 

“Nolan will be all the help you'll 
need. He’s a good man, but a blamed 
blockhead so far as the detective busi- 
ness is concerned. 

““T suppose you'll be taking Mrs. 
Plympton to a hotel this night? Well, 
have Nolan let me know where you're 
stopping, and J’ll call around to-mor- 
row and collect my fee. 

“Oh, don’t worry. Yow'll get her 
all right, and I’ll have earned my 
money. It takes the Spider to do these 
things.” 

He slammed the door and the coupé 
rattled off. 

I sank back upon the cushions, too 
dazed and mystified to think. The 
Rafferty had taken hold of the case 
with a vengeance indeed! Whether he 
was right or wrong, his deductions from 
what the evidence, or clues, and the 
duke’s diary told him seemed clear and 
convincing. 

Tf he were only right, I prayed! But 
T had little faith, to tell the truth, 
though there was something about the 
man that inspired confidence. But he 
accomplished what he did with too 
much ease to be convincing at the first 
blush. | 


(To be continued. ) 
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A GIRL AT RICHMOND HILL. 


BY JAMES EDMUND DUNNING. 


An ambitious railroad man, and how he deported himself when he received a shift of position 
that could scarcely be called promotion. 


WHILE Trunyon waited in the li-— 


brary, he wondered how he had 
courage to come there single handed 
and ask the president of the road if he 
might marry his daughter. Before he 


had time to reconsider, the president 


appeared. 

“* Mr.—Mr. 

“ Trunyon,” said the caller. 
have fifteen minutes or so?” 

“ Business?” asked the president, 
rubbing his sides impatiently. “I’m at 
dinner now.” 

“Yes, it is business,” replied Trun- 
yon, “in a way. You see, I wish to 
marry, and I’m old-fashioned enough to 
want your advice before I speak to the 
girl about it. Sol 

“Oh, blazes!” ejaculated the presi- 
dent, getting red. “I’m busy. You 
skin your own ” 

“ But, you see,” interrupted Trun- 
yon, “the girl is your daughter! ” 

The president grabbed a copy of the 
Revised Statutes as if to throw it at 
Trunyon’s head, but as the young man 
did not wilt appreciably he gave it up. 
After half a minute he began to laugh. 

““ What department are you in?” he 
asked. 

“ Chief clerk to the G. P. A.” 

“* How much?” 

“ Salary?” . 

“* Of course! ” 

“Twelve hundred.” 

“Oh, blazes!” The president began 
laughing again. “I’m busy now, young 
man. You'll hear from me in the 
morning. That’s all.” 

The more Trunyon saw of the presi- 
dent the less he liked him, and the 
more he disliked the less he feared him. 
At the door the president stopped : 

“ You say you haven’t spoken to her 
vet?” 

“< Not yet,” Trunyon answered; 
came to you first.” 


“May I 
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“ Thanks,” rasped the president, like 
a broken brake- bar; ° ‘you'll hear from 
me in the morning.” 

On the way to his lodgings Trunyon 
admitted that his reception had been 
something less than ideally romantic. 

Next morning the G. P. A. called 
Trunyon in. 

“Sorry to lose you,” he said, with real 
regret, “ but when the boss gets worked 
up there’s no use bucking. Here's . 
orders promoting you to station agent 
at Richmond Hill on the Mountain Di- 
vision, and they take effect at once.” 

Trunyon remembered Richmond Hill. 
It consisted of forty dwellings and a 
slate quarry, with an old blockhouse 
converted into company offices. The 
station agent built the fires, swept out, 
worked the telegraph, and shoveled the 
snow in winter. 

The post was vacant through the sui- 
cide of the last incumbent. 

“Promoted, did you say?” 
Trunyon. 

“That’s what I said,” replied the 
G. P. A. “ Will you resign?” 

Trunyon’s blue eyes crackled as he 
began clearing his desk. 

‘‘ Not from here! ” said he. 

% * * * 


asked 


Two days later Tfunyon jumped off 
a mixed accommodation and hauled his 
trunk into the pill-box at Richmond 
Hill. 

Most of the forty dwellings were in 
sight. No living being was, however, 
so he stowed his ‘bage rage in the rear of 
the little office which, with a coal 
closet, opened off the waiting-room. 

The waiting-room was the size of a 
moderate fireplace. There was a stove 
in the middle, an oil-lamp on a bracket, 
a tired looking clock, and around the 
sides somé pretty well split benches, 
liberally whittled. 

Several time-tables 


adorned the 
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dusky walls, and between the two win- 
dows was a view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains at sunrise, lithographed in colors 
without advertising matter. The en- 
tire plant was open to the winds of 
heaven or the wiles of the wicked. . 

Richmond Hill was evidently a very 
honest place, or a very dead one, pos- 
sibly both. But presently a villager ap- 
peared and looked Trunyon over with 
extraordinary interest. 

“You must be the new feller from 
down the line,” he observed when he 
had made his assurances complete. 

“Yes,” replied Trunyon, “and you 
must be none other than the man who, 
pending my arrival, has been staggering 
under the temporary responsibility of 
running ‘this station at eight dollars a 
week.” 

“ Humph!” said the other, “yes, I 
guess so—anyway, you're right on the 
eight dollars. The other feller got 
ten.” 

ce Who? a3 

“The other feller—before me.” 

“Oh, the suicide.” 

“ Yes,” said the man sagely, wagging 
his head and beginning to get out of a 
pair of greasy blue overalls; “ havin’ 
a plenty only ruins some men. I'll shed 
the overalls and then I'll git out.” 

“The overalls?” Trunyon was mys- 
tified. 

“Yes,” explained the substitute; 
“these go with the job. They was took 
off the corpse for me, and now I give 
and bequeath ’em to you. Good-by, and 
good luck. It’s lonesome’s hell on a 
Sunday, and I didn’t much blame the 
corpse ! » 

Trunyon tried to see the funny side 
of it as he went to work, minus the 
overalls, and soon he was ‘too busy to 
be lonesome. 

The best of it all was that he found 
a cot bed in the coal closet and bent 
it into shape. Then he set it up in the 
little office back of the ticket-rack, 
and grinned with satisfaction as he 
thought of being free from at least 
some of the terrors of the country 
boarding-house. 

After that matters went easier, and 
an hour before sunset, when he quit to 
tal:e care of the down train, he was 
really ready for whatever fate offered. 
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The down train dropped a passenger 
or two and went on. Trunyon got out 
his pipe and sat near the window of his 
new office, filling the bowl with expec- 
tant deliberation, when a sprightly 
voice said: 

“The other station agent didn’t 
smoke a meerschaum! ” 

A little woman looked in with an air 
of quite disturbing unconcern. She 
carried a scarlet tam-o’-shanter on a 
head of silken brown, and her cheeks 
glowed with splendid color slightly 
dulled as it shone through soft, “dark 
skin. 

She wore a sweater colored like her 
cap, a blue skirt, and no rings. Trun- 
yon caught all this with masculine 
avidity, and then replied: 

“Kvidently not, else he wouldn’t 
have left as he did.” 

“Can my Lady Nicotine make Rich- 
mond Hill endurable?” the girl said 
tauntingly. 

“Tf she couldn’t,” answered Trunyon 
in a sort of flash, “ she might easily find 
a substitute hereabouts who could, I 
think.” 

Hie was left alone, staring out of the 
grated window across the tracks and a 
long slope of shaded green to where 
the lake showed spots of silver through 
the groves. 

Trunyon knew the lake well, and its 
shores, where grouse came out at sun- 
down. So he forgot the girl, and, tak- 
ing his shot-gun from the trunk and 
putting it up with ready fingers, he 
locked the station doors and set out for 
an hour’s sport. 

The birds were just keen enough in 
the smart September air. A smashing 
cock ran straightaway up the path 
ahead, and gave Trunyon two misses 
before he took wing. 

Trunyon shook himself together 
after that, and presently, when a fat 
hen went clicketing through to cover, 
caught her with one barrel and had her 
at his hip in two minutes, still warm. 

Tor half a mile he let birds go as too 
easy until another cock, maybe the 
same, came spinning down the wind. 
Trunyon took the fellow on the left 
barrel and with the right blew the tail 
off another. which scuttled for a tree- 


top on the lake shore. 
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It was a pretty shot, and Trunyon 
quit for the day. He was sitting by the 
shore in the sunset when some one 
came behind him. ° 

“That was a fine shot,” she said. 
“With a good dog you could have got 
the second one.” 

“ Did you see it?” Trunyon asked. 

“ Women in Richmond Hill,” she re- 
plied, “intend to see all that ts gomng 
on. If they didn’t they would die, | 
think.” 

“It’s rough—this sort of thing—for 
a woman—for some women,” remarked 
Trunyon, boldly forcing the game. 

“You mean me, I suppose,” said the 
girl, disarming him in one stroke, “ but 
you don’t understand. I like it. It’s 
harder on the others, I think.” 

“Then you’re not one of them 
here? ” demanded Trunyon quickly. 

“Yes, I’m at the quarries,” she said. 

“The manager’s stenographer,” 
thought Trunyon, “minus gum and 
rings.” 

“You're not one of them cither,” 
suggested the girl with a touch of shy- 
ness curiously opposite. 

“ Yes, I am,” replied Trunyon, “ I’m 
one of them—one of the worst of 
them.” 

“You smoke better tobacco!” said 
she. 

He declined to carry it on, and they 
sat in a silence which was pleasant to 
Trunyon, because he had forgotten 
Richmond Hill, and the manager’s 
stenographer, and his birds, and was 
turning over in his mind the great con- 
tempt he had come to feel for the presi- 
dent of the road. 

The girl spoke once, and he failed to 
awaken from his thoughts. He would 
have been interested by the smile in 
her eyes as she threw a rock into the 
lake to rouse him, and said temptingly: 

“It 1s lonesome—sometimes.” 

** Loneliness is purely one’s mental 
attitude toward the world,” Trunyon 
answered, quite as if it were not an an- 
swer at all. “One doesn’t need com- 
pany to be perfectly content, and the 
crowds in the biggest streets won’t 
weigh a pound against a hungry heart. 

“The best hours in my life—I mean 
the hours when [ have risen highest 
above common things—when I have 
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got a little hold on that purity of 
thought which some call spiritual in- 
sight—have been in places like this, far 
away, alone; and some of my worst 
have been in town. The seasons some- 
times bring a sort of melancholy, I 
think, and in the fall—like this—I 
often feel an exalted depression be- 
cause the lovely things of summer must 
pass away. 


“Could I find a place to be alone with 
heaven, 
I would speak my heart out; heaven is 
my need. 


“Jt rather presses on one to think 
that spring must vanish with the rose. 
We forget the spring will come again, 
and the nightingale, though we don’t 
know from where.” 

There was a little pause. Then the 
girl said in a new voice: 

“The other station agent didn’t 
quote from George Meredith and the 
* Rubaiyat.’ ” 

Trunyon rose amazed, but she start- 
ed up the shore. He followed. As they 
crossed the tracks to the platform she 
swung off toward the quarries. 

“You live up there?” Trunyon 
asked. 

“ At the blockhouse,” she said. 

“With the manager’s family?” 

ce Yes. 33 

“¢ That’s kind of them.” 

<4 Very.” 

*“ Good-night.” 

She came back to him, and held out 
a hand. 

“T’ve so enjoyed this half hour by 
the lake,” she said; “ mayn’t we have 
more?” 

“Perhaps,” said Trunyon. “ Good- 
night.” 

Afterward he could not remember 
whether he took the hand or not. 

In two hours he was asleep on his 
bare cot, under an ulster, but next 
morning he awoke with a clear wish to 
see a red tam-o’-shanter before that 
day was done, and while he swept the 


station his lips whistled a tune not 


found in the Persian philosophy. 
He got two heavy freights down the 


‘line and reported the up-passenger on 


time. Then, while he was in the bottom 
of his trunk for a book, a smart dogeart 
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stopped at the platform end, and let out 
a laced-up young Irishman who touched 
his hat with one hand and with the 
other passed over a note: 


Dear Mr. Trunyon: 

_ Father and I would like it if you would 
come up to the blockhouse some day at 
six for tea and the evening. Please tell 
Michael when. Have you a Rubaiyat in 
your trunk ? LESLIE GARRETSON. 


Trunyon was guessing some of his 
town friends had been telling tales 
when a queer thought took most of his 
breath. 

“ Are you Michael?” he said to the 
young Irishman. 

“Tf you please, sir.” 

“Js Miss Garretson short and dark, 
and does she wear a red sweater some 
days?” 

“ She wears it ’most all days, sir,” re- 
plied Michael. 

Trunyon shoved the note under his 
coat and put half a dollar into the 
man’s ready hand. 

“Say ‘ to-night,’ ” he said. 

A minute later he was turning the 
leaves of his state register to where he 
found this entry: “American Slate 
Company, St. Louis. Quarries, Rich- 
mond Hill, Maine. Cap. $10,000,000. 
Pres. T. B. Carretson, res. St. Louis, 
(summer, Richmond Hill, Me.)” 

When the noon freight came past, 
Trunyon was still sitting on the edge of 
the platform with his legs hanging 
over. 

“Hil” cried a blowzy conductor 
from his caboose, “ goin’ to join the 
Richmond Hill suicide club with the 
other feller?” 

“No,” replied Trunyon, dreamily 
kicking his heels against the wood, “I 
was wishing I could wire for my dress- 
suit.” 


“ Nutty, same’s the others,” reported 


the freighter down the line. “I give 

this one just a week!” 
* * * * 

The week before Christmas Trunyon 

had a message from the G. P. A.: 


“Triple Eight on 93 to-morrow. Watch 


out.” Which meant that the president’s 
private car, 888, was coming up the 
line on the rear of the afternoon pas- 
senger next day. 
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Trunyon wondered if Miss President 

would come, too, and tested his heart 
action with healthfully gratifying re- 
sults. Mr. Garretson and Leslie drove 
down at ten o’clock. 
. “Come up to-night, Trunyon,” he 
said cheerily; “ it’s dinner, and some of 
our directors are coming. I want you 
to ‘know them. Wear your bobtail 
coat.” ; 

lfis daughter’s eyes suggested su- 
perior opportunities. 

“Til come,” was on Trunyon’s 
tongue when a flushed young fellow 
raced up. 

“Down freight’s off half a mile up 
the line; blocks both tracks,” he said. 
“Can’t you get the wrecker?” 

“ Anybody hurt?” asked Trunyon. 

“Not bad,” replied the brakeman. 
“ She broke her connecting rod, and it 
dropped and slewed her across both 
lines. Seven flats and a box piled up. 
It’ll be a day’s work to clear away.” 

Trunyon looked at the Garretsons 
significantly. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I wanted to 
come. I wanted to meet those men. 
But you see! ” 

“Why, man,” Mr. Garretson pro- 
tested, “ they don’t need you. Come up. 
We'll drive down after dinner and look 
things over, maybe.” 

“Vather!” cried the girl reprov- 
ingly. 

Trunyon’s heart showed signs of a 
relapse. 

“Y’m sorry,” 
“You see?” 

Mr. Garretson’s face had more in it 
as he answered: “ Yow’re right—yvou 
two. We’re sorry. To-morrow, say?” 

“T’ll see,” said Trunyon, and then 
wired the general superintendents 
office for the wrecker. 

The wrecker arrived at two-thirty, 
and at dark the up-passenger, two 
hours late, was Iet by on the littered 
west-bound track. The east-bound was 
a heart-breaker after hours of steady 
work, for the heavy mogul had torn up 
rods of iron. 

Trunyon called for more men from 
down the line, but they weren’t sent, so. 
assuming command by sheer weight of 
will, he knocked the crew off on his 
own hook at midnight and everybody 
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slept till daylight. 
again. 

At noon, when Trunyon tramped 
back to the station the sounder was 
calling his signal like a hungry wood- 
pecker. 

“'Trunyon wanted,” was the inessage. 

It was from Inchburg, forty miles 
down the road. 

“Triple Eight here. Wants to know 
why Richmond Hill doesn’t | answer 
proper signals.” 

“ Kiverybody clearing away wreck- 
age,” replied Trunyon; “ cast-bound 
track still blocked.” 

‘“‘ Mind your own business,” said the 
wire, “and don’t interfere with wreck- 
ing crew. Triple Eight coming up on 
93. Wants to see you.” 

Trunyon closed his key with an 
angry snap. He knew he was going to 
be bullyragged by an eminent ass. 

He had been at headquarters when 
good fellows were called in for nothing 
more than that the president happened 
to have a bilious morning, and he had 
seen them come out shaking all over 
and with scalding tears of manful anger 
on their cheeks. 

He had always said he would take 
that from no man, and now, after three 
months of holding ground under fire, 
he was going to have the opportunity. 

Some of the things Mr. Garretson 
had said, some of the things he hadn’t 


Then thev began 


quite dared to understand—about the 


management of the quarries and some 
big new enterprise in St. Louis—oc- 
eurred to him and took on something of 
definite shape. He had refused to allow 
himself to think of them; now he won- 
dered if he would be justified in acting 
on them. 

He fixed on compromise, much as he 
hated it, and, going to his desk, wrote a 


brief and formal note of resignation © 


with blank date. He put that in his 
pocket and wont back to help the crew. 

The foreman wanted to be clear by 
sundown—and maybe had his other eye 
out for the Triple Eight. 

Perhaps it was luck, but at any rate 
the work was done soon after Trunyon 
got back. The down freight, forty cars, 
went by twenty minutes late, and he 
boarded the caboose while the train 
hanled down to the siding near the 
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station. The dog-cart was there, but he 
went into the station first to see how 
the wire was using him. 

Leslie came in. Trunyon silenced her 
with a gesture. She smiled obedience 
and came nearer, so that whife he lis- 
tened she slid one arm through his, in a 
candid, friendly way she had assumed 
from the start. 

His single look before he turned to 
the telegraph table was met by her own 
frank eyes, and for the first time in his 
tempestuous career he knew what it 
was to be fully understood. 

“ Ninety-three at Inchboro,” 
wire. 

That was twenty miles down. Then 
Inchboro ordered 93 out, and Trunyon 
knew the Triple Eight was started on 
the last lap toward Richmond Hill, with 
only one station, Green Lake, between. 

Green Lake was four miles below 
Richmond Hill, and there the double 
track ended. 

“Where’s the down freight?” 
thought Trunyon, and just then Green 
Lake began swearing code curses at 
Inchboro, and he knew it was held 
there. 

“What’s the outlook?” called the 
wrecker foreman from the platform. 

“ Ninety-three’s just left Inchboro,” 
‘replied Trunyon, “and the down 
freight is at Green Lake, waiting to 
cross.” 

“ Hard on the freight,” 
man; ‘ one of the boys has a sick 

“What’s that?” broke in Trunyon 
sharply. 

Inchboro was calling Green Lake. 
There were some conflicting, disjointed 
words. 

“It’s over the freight,” whispered 
Trunyon. 

Then the wire said: 

“Freight away!” 

At first Trunyon could not compre- 
hend it. Before he could move out of 
his horrified stupor Green Lake had 
signed O. K., and the wire was silent. 

Then Trunvon leaped to his key with 
a cry of dreadful fear. 

“The up-passenger with the presi- 
dent’s car has Ieft Inchboro,” he cried, 
pounding Green Lake’s call, “and some 
erazy despatcher has let go the down- 
freight from Green Lake. If she gets 
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said the fore- 
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away there’ll be the worst collision the 
road ever had.” 

Green Lake did not answer. Trun- 
yon’s mind pictured the freight getting 
off in a staccato rush with her tired 
crew, and what was in store for the 
crowded Ninety-Three when the two 


trains met. The freighters could jump | 


for it; but the women and children— 
and it was the Saturday night before 
Christmas! He wheeled, still working 
his key, to Miss Garretson: 
“ Dog-cart here?” 
ce Yes.” 


“Get company doctors. Tell every 


man you see to come instantly. Have. 


few women here, five minutes, plenty 
of linen sheets.” 

“ But——”’ She did not comprehend. 

“Vive minutes!” he shouted. 

She fled. 

Trunyon called the wrecker boss. 

“Pull out on the main line, either 
track,” he said, “and be ready to make 
the run of your life. It’s going to be a 
big one, and we can’t be there too soon. 
We start in five minutes.” 

The foreman made a quick pull on 
his pipe. 

“JT ain’t used to takin’ orders from 
no branch station agents.” 

Trunyon dropped the wire, and, 
springing through the doorway, 
wrenched the pipe out of the big fel- 
low’s mouth and threw it on the floor. 
He followed it with its owner’s hat. 

“ You-take your orders from me this 
afternoon, sir,” he said in a sort of 
undertone, “and if you feel inclined to 
debate the question, you’ll do it after 
you come out of the hospital, and I'l 
run the train down myself. What do 
you say now? Time is short and I’m 
busy, but it won’t take long if you in- 
sist!” 

No verbal answer was required. 
Green Lake called, and Trunyon ran 
back. 

“Ts freight away?” he asked. 

“ Just pulled out,” was the answer. 

“Seventeen, seventeen, seventecn, 
seventeen! ” wired Trunyon—the gen- 
eral signal to clear the main line every- 
where for a wild train or runaway. 

Then he interviewed the engineer, 
and gave him the inverse of the propo- 
sition recently delivered to the wrecker 
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boss. The engineer pulled his cap over 
his ears. 

“You'll do,” said Trunyon, and when 
the company doctors came galloping 
down with half a dozen husky lads from 
the pits, the train was ready. 

It started like a cyclone. Just after, 
Trunyon found Leslie Garretson hold- 
ing desperately to the pitching car, but 
smiling bravely, if pallidly, up at him. 

“Tt wasn’t right,” he said sternly. 
“You shouldn’t have come. It’s dan- 
gerous running like this.” 

“You said you needed women,” she 
replied, “and I found none. Besides, I 
canic because 1t ts dangerous, don’t you 
see?” 

Trunyon, looking away from her out 
of the little window to where the 
broken white of the snowy land fied 
past in great leaps behind the roaring 
machine, remembered not the president 
of the road, nor an engineer with his 
cap pulled over his ears—nor even the 
bloody terrors that awaited them be- 
low; but only a September afternoon 
beside a sunlit lake. 

And so, after a long interval, when 
his eyes returned to hers, he said: 
“ They are all looking, but do you mind 
if I hold both your hands? ” 

x * * * 

They will never forget the piteous, 
agonizing cries as they flew down on 
the wreck at Long Curve, or the moans 
of the quivering bodies as they drew 
them from the shattered cars. 

One little blue-eyed mother with a 
dead baby in her grasp put her head on 
Trunyon’s big shoulder as he gathered 
them both in his arms, and mixed her 
terrified, protesting sorrow with the 
tears he did not try to hold. And Leslie 
Garretson came and stroked the girl’s 
head as she lay there, and kissed her 
twice, after the deep ways of women. 

Long after dark, when it was all 
over, somebody told Trunyon he was 
wanted at the farm-house where thie 
president’s party had been taken. The 
president, shocked but not much hurt, 
sat up in the creaking wooden bed and 
pushed the cold bandage from his 
brows. 

“Young man,” he said, “you're a 
wizard, some way. You’ve—you’ve been 
the man of the hour for us. You’ve 
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saved the company hundreds of thou- 
sands in possible damages, and have 
opened the line for traffic, they tell me, 
already. 

“ How you got here I can’t guess. 
Maybe you’re a mind-reader. Anyhow, 
if you did take the bit in your teeth, 
you did the right thing, and I want to 
say that you’re to come back to head- 
quarters to-morrow at the old place 
and more pay; and about that other 
business, I guess we can fix it up some- 
how.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Trunyon. 

He hated to do it, but it was the 
chance of a lifetime, and the score was 
a big one. So he added: 

“‘ Excuse me, but I’ve made other ar- 
rangements. Here’s my resignation ”— 
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a trifle crumpled—‘“ made with blank 
date, but we'll call it New Year’s Day. 
I expect to marry, and enter other 
business.” 

“Marry!” cried the _ president, 
throwing the cold bandage toward the 
footboard, which it struck with a soggy, 
disheartening thud. “ My daughter did 
not——” 

“Not your daughter this time,” said 
Trunyon. 

“Oh, blazes!” exclaimed the presi- 
dent; “ who is it!” 

Trunyon put the wrinkled paper on 
the chair where the president’s clothes 
lay heaped with a shocking irreverence. 

“It is a girl at Richmond Hill,” he 
said; and then went out to where she 
laid loved hands upon brows of pain. 
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“BY MARCUS D. RICHTER. 


A tale of strange adventures in and about Iceland, involving a mysterious linking of the past 
with the present. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
KEEPING TRACK OF THE TREASURE. 


HE seemingly tireless wreckers 
were rolling the casks of beef and 
boxes of other provisions from the 
Goodcheer ‘aboard the lugger when 
Feltnar went past. The sea was still 
high, but evidently the Icelanders 
looked for a change in the gale and 
hoped to get away from the vicinity. 

Across the heaving water he could 
see the bow and stump of the whale- 
ship’s foremast. Everything else had 
gone. 

The fires on the beach had died out, 
and the bouders had scattered—some 
of them doubtless with salvage from 
the wreck; for they had not-been slow 
to profit by the wreckers’ crime. 

He looked into the Wild Woman’s 
hut; but it was empty. The body of 
Captain Macklin—the only one which 
had come ashore—had been removed 
by the kind-hearted natives. 

He. found it decently laid out in one 


of the lower rooms at the Geogson 
house, with a weeping girl sitting be- 
side it; while on the other side of the 
bed an old woman, with all the fire 
faded from her eyes and the wildness 
melted out of her countenance, reclined 
in her chair, her hands folded quietly 
upon her lap. 

She only looked up dully when Felt- 
nar entered, and said, as she said to 
every newcomer: “ He came at last. I 
knew he would come. But it was long— 
very long to wait.” 

*““ And the good God will let her wait 
like that until her own time comes, let 
us hope,” said Father Geogson, with his 
kind hand on Rolla’s bent head. “ And 
you, my child—you are none the less 
our daughter because you have found 
your real father and mother only to 
lose them again! ” 

Feltnar explained to Hirik in what 
manner he had obtained news of the 
wrecked crew of the Goodcheer, and 
that he expected them to come to the 
bouders for help. 


*This story began in the September issue of Tok Arcosy. The five back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 50 cents. 
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“Tt is too bad we cannot pack them 
off to Reykjavik at once,” he added. 
“They will not be welcome visitors, I’m 
sure. If they don’t overrun the com- 
munity worse than these wreckers do, it 
will be a wonder.” 

“Those men do not trouble us,” 
Ivirik said gravely. “ They are—many 
of them—related to us ” 

“T noticed that tall scoundrel called 
you ‘ cousin.’ ” 

Virik flushed. 

‘“He is indeed a bad man. But he 
comes from the same line as we do. 
He is a descendant of Guthmund of the 
Mighty Arm. I did not think of him 
when we found that cloak, and when 
you told me of seeing it again on one of 
your captors, Mr. Feltnar. 

“or a great many years the head of 
the hawk has been the arms of our 
family. But my father pays little at- 
tention to such things. He does not 
like Thorhall, even, to tell about the 
old days and the great men who fought 
for the honor of our arms. 

“ But thaé branch of the family—ah, 
they cling to the old things and are 
proud of the bloody deeds done by the 
first of us who settled in Iceland. 

“That mantle must be more than a 
century old, for such cloth is not woven 
now. I asked my father about it, and 
he admitted that he had heard of such 
a garment being in the family, years 
and years ago.’ 

“ Well, Ti suppose I really have some- 
thing to thank that fellow for,’ Felt- 
nar said. “ He certainly did me a good 
turn when I was lost in the desert.” 

Wirik flushed again. 

“T cannot forgive myself for that— 
nor for some other things I have done, 
and for my feelings toward you, sir,” 
he replied. “ After you saved my life 
out there. on the ice ”? 

“Don’t sav any more about it,” Felt- 
nar hastened to say. Then he looked at 
him quizzically, adding: “ Guess you’ve 
been punished enough for it, haven’t 
you?” 

“Tf remorse and shame are punish- 
ment ” 

“T didn’t mean just that,” the other 
interrupted; but before he could say 
more Bobolink came up to them. 

“The sea is going down,” he 
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“and the wreckers think they’ll get 
under way by afternoon. Think I’d 
better go with them, Mr. Feltnar? 
They tell me that they’ll be making a 
trip to Ireland before long. I can get 
home from there, I s’pose.’ 

“Then you don’t know that the 
Goodcheer’s crew has landed, eh? ” 

“Glory be! D’you mean it? ” 

“Yes. And I’m suggesting to Mr. 
Geogson here that he find some means 
of guiding the whole crowd of you 
across the desert to Reykjavik. You 
might possibly find a whaler in the har- 

or.” 

“Where’s the boys?” demanded 
Bobolink, but seemingly without much 
enthusiasm over the prospect of seeing 
them. 

“I expect them along soon. I saw 
Toole.” 

“The devil! I ain’t fancying going 
back with him. And then, there’s that 
other thing,” and he glanced quickly 
from one man to the other. _ 

“What do you mean? ” 

“ Well, the old ship we came ashore 
on from the ice,” stammered Bobolink. 

“What do you mean?” repeated 
Feltnar, his eyes growing stern. 

“ Well, gents, I happen to know 
what’s aboard of her, an’ I expect my 
share o’ salvage.” 

Feltnar uttered something 
sounded a good deal like an oath. 

“So you’ve been snooping, eh?” 

“Well, I looked around—and I had 
a right to. I helped save the boat. I 
reckoned there must be somethin’ 
mighty vallible about her when ye was 
so careful to moor her in that crick.” 

“Now, see here,” said the American 
plainly. “ You’ve got no right to any- 
thing ahoard that ship. You were glad 
enough to be taken aboard of her. Pll 
adniit vou were some good in helping 
us get her in, and you shall be paid for 
it. That right. Kirik ? ” 

The Icelander nodded. 

“But beyond that we don’t go— 
see?” 

“T see you ain’t treatin’ me fair.” 
growled the boat-steerer in a discon- 
tented tone. 

He shoved his hands into his trousers 
pockets and lurched away with a 
gloomy face. 


which 
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“ He’s likely to. cut up nasty. Hirik, 
I don’t like the -idea of having that 
stuff over there any longer. I told you 
how much there was of it. It’s too big 
a temptation to anybody who finds it. 
Suppose Larry Toole and his crew 
should come across it?” 

“ The sea is going down, as he said,” 
the Icelander declared. “I have no- 
ticed it for two hours past. If that lug- 
ger can put to sea, so can we.” 

And.the waves fell very perceptibly 
within the following two hours. The 
wind clawed around rapidly into a 
quarter from which good and settled 
weather might be expected. The Axar 
Fiord became quite smooth by noon. 

The young men prepared the smack, 
which had been beached before the 
storm grew serious, and while they were 
at work upon it Bruda and her adopted 
sister came down to the shore. 

Mother Geogson had sent Rolla from 
the house while preparations were 
made for the funeral of Captain Mack- 
lin. Her mother was so gentle now that 
she could be trusted to obey anybody in 
authority. 

“Where are you going?” Rolla 
asked with some interest as irik and 
Feltnar prepared to shove off. 

“We are going around to the old 
boat which we told you we found in the 
ice,” said Feltnar. - 

“ Then we will go with you. I would 
like to see it,” declared the wilful girl. 

Feltnar hesitated, but Ejirik, who 
could refuse her nothing, nodded. 
“They can both sail a boat, sir,” he 
said. | 

And Feltnar, who knew very little 
about sailing, had nothing more to say. 

The swift passage of the smack 
across the fiord seemed to bring Rolla’s 
usual spirits back to her. But she was 
kinder to Eirik than of yore, and Felt- 
nar, who was steering, noticed it. 

“Poor boy,” he whispered to her, 
“he has quite lost his spirits! You are 
cruel; you give him no hope.” 

She blushed at that, but her eyes, so 
near which were the tears, danced for 
a moment. 

“He is so absurdly jealous of you, 
Mr. Feltnar.” | 

“Well, I like that! So I suppose 
there is no hope for me then? ” 
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“ Don’t speak that way, for you know 
you do not care for me any more than 
I do for you. But I know whom you do 
care for.” | 

It was Feltnar’s turn to blush. Then 
he grew a little sullen. 

“ Guess I shan’t have any better luck 
than poor Hirik,” he said. “ That’s the 
way it looks.” 

“ Oh, if I were a man I'd just make a 
woman love me!” she cried under her 
breath. 

He laughed. ; 

“And has Eirik made you love 
him? ” 

She was serious for a moment, and 
her hands clasped each other tightly in’ 
her lap. Had Hirik seen her eyes as 
they were turned’ upon him then he 
would have known all. 

“ Yes—I do love him,” she whis- 
pered. “ And he shall know it soon. 
But when I did not know what or who 
I was—whether I was worthy of being 
the wife of a man who thought of his 
blood and family as much as he—I 
could not let him see it. But now ” 

“Heaven send Bruda doesn’t think: 
so much of the Geogsons’ ancient his- 
tory as her brother does,” muttered 
Feltnar. . 

As the smack neared the wider part 
of the fiord the sea tossed her about 
rather roughly; but the girls seemed to 
enjoy the experience. The lugger, 
heavily laden with the wreckage of the 
(zoodcheer, was already but a dim speck 
on the horizon, and Feltnar was pretty 
sure that Bobolink had not gone with 
her. 

If the boat-steerer joined his former 
mates from the whaleship, would he tell 
what he knew about the treasure found 
in the icebound galley? Feltnar be- 
lieved he would, and he was anxious ac- 
cordingly. 

What Eirik thought he kept to him- 
self, for his face was impassive. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE PIRATICAL CAREER OF LARRY 
TOOLE. 


WHEN they drew near the creek 
where the Viking ship was moored, 
Hirik took the tiller and brought the 
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smack up under the stern of the old- 
fashioned craft. The girls were eager 
to get aboard and examine the furnish- 
ings. As yet they had no idea why the 
young men had come again to see it. 

“ She’s low in the water, sir,” said 
Iuirik, at first glance. “ Guess it’s just 
as well we came, anyway. Her seams 
are opening.” 

“So I thought this mornmg. You'll 
have to draw her out and calk her be- 
fore she sails many leagues.” 

The quartet climbed aboard, the men 
helping the girls up carefully. But 
first Feltnar had gone ahead and made 
sure that none of the grisly remains of 
the men chained to the oars-seat was 
left in sight. 

While the girls ran about with ex- 
clamations of wonder, Feltnar and 
Eirik dived into the cabin and opened 
the trap. It was half full of water; but 
the smaller chest was easily raised and 
brought out on deck. 

The other was much more difficult to 
handle. There was not room for them 
to lift it out upon the floor intact, so 
they had to bring up the tarnished 
plate piece by picce. 

“Dear me, whatever are you going 
to do with those old dishes and this 
box?” asked Rolla’s voice at the door. 
“ Why, isn’t it heavv? What’s it made 
of?” 

Feltnar handed her a picce, the edge 
of which had been scraped so that ‘the 
red gleam of the precious metal showed 
underneath. 

“Gold!” she gasped. 
gold?” 

At that moment Bruda ran to the 
door. 

“They are coming!” she cried. 

“Who?” was the startled question 
from the others. 

“ A whole crowd of men. 
know them. They are not our people.” 

“The crew of the Goodcheer!” de- 
clared Feltnar, and sprang up to make 
sure. 

There, racing along the rocks and 
heading directly for the ancient vessel, 
was some score of fellows. Feltnar rec- 
ognized Larry Toole in the lead, and 
he was quite sure Bobolink was in the 
front rank, too. 

* Quick, Eirik! 
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They’ve come for that plate as sure as 
you live. That hound Bobolink! I 
could shoot him for this.” 

“Well, there’s my rifle in the 
smack,” said LEirik coolly. “Jump 
aboard, girls—and pass the rifle up to 
Mr. Feltnar. You keep ’em off a few 
minutes, sir, and I'll get this out of 
here.” 

leltnar seized the weapon and leaped 
into view on the broken rail of the 


“Viking ship. 


‘Stand off there, Toole!” he cried. 
** Don’t come any nearer. I know what 
you want, and I tell you right now 
you're too late.” 

The crowd were near enough for him 
to see and recognize some of the faces. 

Skipper Bender was not present. 
Evidently the white-livered old scoun- 
drel had backed out when it came to 
real piracy. But Toole was furious. 

He urged the men on to attack the 
single guard of the treasure ship; but 
they hung back. 

“T haven’t forgotten that some of 
you have already tried to kill me,” Felt- 
nar exclaimed sternly. ‘“ And be sure 
you shall not go scot free for that. But 
don’t add to your crimes.” 

He had much better have left that 
unsaid, however. He reminded the 
more reckless of the gang that they 
were already in too deep to escape pun- 
ishment if they were ever brought be- 
fore an American court. 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound, say 
I!” cried one fellow, and the next in- 
stant a piece of rock was hurled at Felt- 
nar. 

He could not dodge in time, and thie 
missile struck him on the shoulder. 
knocking him from his insecure perch. 

‘““Come on, men!” yelled Toole, wa- 
ving a hand which held a pistol. “On 
him while he’s down! ” 

But there was a shriek from the 
other side of the vessel, and Bruda, who 
had been passing the heavy plate to 
Rolla in the smack, flew to Feltnar’s 
aid. The latter had struck his head in 
falling, and, with the pain of his wound 
in the shoulder. was for the moment 
dazed. 

The Irishman leaped for the gallev’s 
bulwarks and obtained a footing. But 
before he could get upon the deck the 
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long rifle was pushed into his face, and 
the girl’s finger on the trigger was as 
firm as Feltnar’s had been. 

“ Go back! ” she cried. “ Go back, or 
I will shoot you!” 

“The little she-devil means it!” 
gasped Larry, and the piratical bluster 
was taken out of him in short order. 

He tumbled back on the shore and 
began to blarney. 

“ Sure, ma’am, we’re only in fun!” 
he cried. 

But as Feltnar’s head appeared above 
the rail, and he reached to take the rifle 
once more, the treacherous mate of the 
Goodcheer fired pointblank at him. 
Feltnar’s hair was raised by the wind of 
the passing bullet,and he shouted aloud 
in his rage. 

He would have killed the treacherous 
fellow, but Larry dropped behind a 
sheltering boulder. 

Then Eirik’s voice reached them. 

“¢ Come on—come on! We're all 
ready.” 

Making Bruda go first, and walking 
backwards himself, Feltnar reached 
the stern. It took but a moment to 
drop into the smack. 

But before they had pushed off the 
scoundrels were overrunning the gallcy. 
Toole’s voice in command was raised 
above the general din. 

“ Cut that cable, somebody! Push off 
after them. Here’s a pair of sweeps.” 

“ Confound the luck!” gasped Felt- 
nar. “ We forgot those oars the other 
day.” 

“You'll have to shoot!” muttered 
Iirik. “That scoundrel can pick off 
the girls with his pistol.” 

Feltnar stood up in the stern as the 
smack came around, and kept the rifle 
at a “ready.” But the crew were busy 
pushing the unwieldy boat off the 
rocks. 

Behind the high bulwark Toole could 
hide and pot them like partridges, and 
doubtless that was the villain’s inten- 
tions. But the galley had not gone her 
length from the moorings when she 
began to tip frightfullv. 

“ Hurrah! ” shouted Feltnar, seeing 
what was coming. “ She’s going down.” 

And down she went! While lying in 
the creek a great depth of water had 
run into her hold, and before the 
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frightened sailors could push back to 
the shore, a wave swept over the side, 
and the old craft settled to the bottom. 

There was a wild scramble as the 
crew felt the cold water surge around 
them. But Toole, standing on the bul- 
warks, took one more shot at the de- 
parting smack, and as he saw the result 
of it he uttered a crow of delight and 
dropped back into the water. 

Ieltnar had pitched forward to the 
deck of the small boat. 

There was a hushed silence for an in- 
stant on the part of the other three 
fugitives. Then the American raised 
his head with the blood running from 
his nostrils. 

“Oh, don’t fret! Pm not hurt 
much,” he said in disgust. “I just 
dropped so as to avoid that shot; but I 
didn’t mean to hit so hard. 

“T can’t even be a hero and get de- 
cently shot!” Then he added, sotte 
voce, to Rolla who was nearest: “ How 
can a fellow like me make a woman love 
him, Miss Macklin? ” 

“Tf Tam any judge, you have already 
done so,” she returned, with a glance 
at Bruda’s anxious face. “ Perhaps you 
can be hero enough to find out by ask- 
ing! eP ) 

Their enemies had scrambled ashore 
to the last man, and before the smack 
was far on her journey home the crowd. 
disappeared among the rocks. And it 
was the last they saw of them, for the 
entire party, the recreant Bobolink in- 
cluded, made their way along the shore 
to the nearest fishing h amlet to the 
east, and it was supposed that they 
sailed across to Ireland in the wrecker's 
lugger the following week. 

The four in the smack thought little 
of them, however, as they beat across 
the fiord that evening. The sun had 
set and the moon rose, her face freshlv 
washed by the storm of the night be- 
fore. 

It was an Arctic moonlight which, 
though rare, even a tropical night can- 
not equal. 

Kirik and Rolla were together in the 
bows, and they spoke so low that Felt- 
nar, who steered, could not hear their 
conversation. Bruda sat a little way 
from him, and with her face turned to- 
ward the darkened landscape. 
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“Do you love this cold country?” 
he asked softly. “Don’t you ever de- 
sire to live where there is balmier aur, 
and where the summer lasts longer? 

“That is America?” .she asked, 
looking up quickly. 

“Yes, that is what I mean,” he re- 
turned lamely. “ And if you'll say the 
word, Bruda ” 

Whether she “ said the word ” or not, 
a little later Eirik’s happy voice hailed 
them from the bows: “ Better look to 
what youre doing, Feltnar. Youw'll 
have us on the rocks in a moment if you 
don't pay just a tile attention how you 
steer.” . : 

“Ahem! I find there’s something 
more important in the world than 
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steering your bally old boat!” returned 


the American. “Come and take the 
tiller yourself.” 
* * * * 

As the Geogson byre is far from 
Reykjavik, and the summer is at best 
short, Feltnar was obliged to leave soon 
after this for the capital. He returns 
next summer, however, for he considers 
that, as he did not get to the Eldcy 
skerries to hunt for the remains of the 
great auk, his work is not finished in 
Iceland. 

But as there are two girls at the byre 
preparing wedding trousseaux against 
the coming of the summer, perhaps 
Teltnar is going back for something be- 
sides scientific investigations. 


THE END. 


The Hawkins Chemico-Sprinkler System. 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


A house-warming that ended with the chill on, and a frost in friendship imminent. 


HE gathering at the Hawkins’ 
home that night was, I suppose, 
in the nature of a house-warming. 

The Blossoms, the Ridgeways, the 
Iildridges, the Gordons were there, in 
addition to*perhaps a dozen and a half 
other people whom I had never met. 
Also, Mr. Blodgett was there. 

Old Mr. Blodgett is Hawkins’ father- 
in-law. There is a Mrs. Blodgett, too, 
but she is really too sweet an old lady 


to be placed in the mother-in-law cate- 


gory. 

Blodgett, however, makes up for any 
deficiencies on his wife’s part in the tra- 
ditional traits. Ife seems to have an- 
alyzed Hawkins with expert care and 
precision—to have appraised and classi- 
ficd his character and attainments to a 
nicety. 

Consequently, Tlawkins and = Mr. 
Blodgett are rarely to be observed wan- 
dering hither and thither with their 
arms about each other’s waists. 

Tinally, I was there myself with my 
wife. 

It seems almost superfluous to men- 
tion my presence. Whenever Hawkins 
Ix on the verge of trouble with one of 
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his contrivances, some esoteric force 
seems to sweep me along in his direc- 
tion with resistless energy: 

Sometimes I wonder what Hawkine 
did for a victim before we met—but let 
that be. 

Dinner had been lively, for the 
guests were mainly young, and the 
wines such as Hawkins can afford; but 
when we had assembled in the drawing- 
room, conversation seemed to slow 
down somewhat, and to pass over toa 
languid discussion of the house as a 
sort of relaxation. 

Then it was that a pert miss from 
one of the Oranges remarked: 

“Yes, the frescoing is lovely—almost 
all of it. But—whoever could have de- 
signed that frieze, Mr. Hawkins? ” 

“ Er—that frieze?” repeated the in- 
ventor a little uncomfortably, indica- 
ting the insane-looking strip of paint- 
ing a foot or so wide which ran along 
under the ceiling. 

“Yes, it’s so funny. Nothing but 
dots and dots and dots. Whoever could 
have conceived such an idea? ” 

“ Well, I did, Miss Mather,” Hawkins 
rephed. “I designed that myself.” 
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“ Oh—did you?” murmured the in- 
quisitive one, going red. 

Hawkins turned to me, and the girl 
‘subsided; but old Mr. Blodgett had 
overheard. He felt constrained to put 
in, with his usual tactful-thought and 
grating, nasal voice: 

“It’s hideous—simply hideous. I 
don’t see—I can’t see the sense in 
spending that amount of money in plas- 
tering painted roses and undressed 
young ones all over the ceiling, }ler- 
bert.” 

“No?” said Hawkins between his 
teeth. 

“Folly—pure folly,’ grunted the 
old gentleman. “ No reason for it—no 
reason under the sun.” 

Hawkins at least reserves family dis- 
sensions for family occasions. He held 
his peace and his tongue. 

“Yes, sir,’ persisted Blodgett, 
“everything else out of the question, 
the house might catch fire to-night, and 
your entire stock of painted babies go 
up in smoke. Then where’d they be? 
Eh?” 

“See here,” said Hawkins, goaded 
into speech, “ you just keep your mind 
easy on that score at least, will you, 
papa dear?” 

“ What’s that? What’s that?” 

“This house isn’t going up in 
smoke,” went on the inventor tartly. 
“You can take my word for it.” 

“TIsn’t, eh?” jeered the elderly 
Blodgett with his nasty, sneering little 
chuckle. “ And how do you know it’s 
not? Eh? Smarter men than you, my 
boy, and in better built houses, 
have ” 

“Look here! This particular place 
isn’t going to burn, because ” 
Hawkins rapped out. 

“What isn’t going to.burn, Her- 
bert? ” inquired Mrs. Hawkins, with a 
cold, warning glance at her husband as 
she perceived that hostilities were in 
progress. “Is he teasing you again, 
papa?” 

“Teasing me!” sniffed Blodgett 
with an unpleasant leer at Hawkins. 

“Teasing that antiquity!” Hawkins 
growled in my ear. “Say, isn’t that 
enough to——” 

“Don’t whisper, Herbert—it isn’t 
polite,” continued Mrs. Hawkins, the 
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playfulness of her manner somewhat 
belied by the glitter in her eye. “ Let 
us all into the secret.” 

‘Oh, there’s no secret, ” said the in- 
ventor ‘shortly. 

“No dance, either,” pouted the girl 
from Jersey, who was an intimate of 
the family. 

It was the signal for the light fan- 
tastic business to begin. Hawkins is 
notoriously out of sympathy with dan- 
cing. He took my arm and guided me 
stealthily from the drawing-room. 

“Phew!” remarked the inventor 
when we had settled ourselves up-stairs 
with a couple of cigars. “Say, Griggs, 
do you still wonder at crime ? ” 

“ Meaning? ”’ 

“Meaning dear papa Blodgett,” 
snapped Hawkins. “ Honestly, do you 
believe it would be really wicked to lure 
that old human pussy-cat down cellar 
and sort of lose him through the fur- 
nace door?” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Hawkins,” I 
laughed. 
“It isn’t nonsense. It’s the way I 
feel. But Pll get square on that spite- 
ful tongue of his some dav—and when 
I do! There isn’t anything sweeter 
waiting for me in Heaven than to feel 
myself emptying a pan of dishwater on 
that old reprobate from one of the 

upper windows. 

“Why, Griggs, sometimes. in the 
night I “dream I have him on the floor, 
that ’m just getting even for some of 
the things he’s said to me and about 
me, and I wake up in a dripping per- 
spiration, and 

“ Stop, Hawkins! ” I guffawed. 

“Strikes you funny, too, does it?” 
the inventor cried angrily. ey] suppose 
you think it’s all right for him to talk 
as he docs? Criticize my decorations, 
tell me they'll all burn up some day, 
and all that? ” 

“ Well, but they might.” 

“They might not!” shouted Haw- 
kins in a fury. “ You don’t know any 
more about it than he does. You 
couldn’t burn up this house if you 
soaked every carpet in it with oil!” 

Why not?” 

“Ah! Why not? That’s just the 
point. Why not, to be sure? Recause 
it’s all prepared for ahead of time.” 
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“ Private wire to the engine-house? ” 
I queried. | 

‘Private wire to Halifax! There’s 
no private wire avout it. See here, 
Griges, do you suppose that poor little 
brain of yours could comprehend a 
truly great idea?” , 

“Tt could try,” I said meekly. 

“Then listen. You remember those 
dots on the frieze all through the 
house? Youdo? Allright. Just close 
your eyes and conceive a little metal 
tube running back into the wall. Im- 
agine the little tube opening into a 
large supply pipe in the wall. 

“Ts that clear? Then conceive that 
the supply pipe in cach room connects 
with a big supply pipe in the rear of 
the house, and that the big pipe ter- 
minates—or rather begins—in a big 
tank on the top floor!” 

“ But what on earth is it all?” 

“J¥t’s the Hawkins Chemico-Sprink- 
ler System!” announced the inventor. 
“Tor the Lord’s sake!” I gasped. 

“Yes, sir! It’s something hke the 
sprinkling system you see in factories, 
but all concealed—perfectly adapted to 
private house purposes! Every one of 
those dots is simply a litile hole in the 
wall through which, in case of fire, will 
flow quart after quart of my chemical 
fire-extinguisher! How’s that?” 

“Er—is the tank full?” I asked, 
gliding hurriedly away from the wall. 

“ Of course it is. Oh, sit where you 
were, Griggs; don’t drag in that asinine 
clownishness of yours. Or, better still, 
come up with me and see the business 
end of the thing—the tank and all 
that.” 

“The stuff isnt inflammable, is it? 
We’re smoking, you know.” 

“An inflammable fire-extinguishing 
liquid!” cried Hawkins. “ Why, can’t 
you understand that—bah! ” 

He laid a course to the upper regions 
and I followed. 

“QOut here in the extension,” he ex- 
plained, when we reached the top floor. 
“ There! ” 

We stood in a bare room, whose 
emptiness was accentuated by the cold, 
electric light. 

Furnishings it had none, save for the 
big tank in the center. This was a 
wooden affair, lincd with lead. 
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Over the top, and some two feet 
above the tank proper, the heavy cover 
was suspended by a weird system of 
pulleys and electric wires. To the un- 
der side of the cover was fastened a big 
glass sphere filled with white stuff. 

It was a remarkable contrivance. 

“ There—that’s simple, isn’t it?” 
said Hawkins, with a happy smile. 

“It may be if you understand it.” 

“Why, just look here. See that big 
glass ball? That’s full of marble dust— 
carbonate of lime, you know. The tank 
is filled with weak sulphuric acid. 
When the ball drops into the acid— 
what happens?” 

“ You have a nasty job fishing it out 
again?” 

“ Not at all. It smashes into flinders, 
the marble dust combines with the sul- 
phuric acid, and forms a neutral liquid, 
bubbling with carbonic acid. Even vou, 
Griggs, must know that carbonic acid 
gas will put out any fire, without 
damaging anything. There you are.” 

“1 see. You smell fire, rush up here 
and knock that ball into the tank, and 
the house is flooded through the dots in 
your frieze. Remarkable! ” 

“Oh, I don’t even have to come up 
here,” smiled Hawkins. “ See that? ” 

“That ” was a little strand of plati- 
num wire in a niche in the wall. 

“'That’s just a test fuse, so that I 
ean see that she’s aj] in working order,” 
pursued the inventor, leaning his cigar 
against it. “ There’s half a dozen of 
them in every room in the house. As 
soon as the heat touches them, they 
melt and set off my electric release— 
and down drops the cover of the tank 
—ball and all. The ball breaks, the 
valve at the bottom opens automatic- 
ally—and down goes the tank, full of 
extinguisher.” 

“ Well, I must say it looks practical.” 

“It is!” asserted Hawkins. “Some 
night—if the night ever comes—when 
you see a roaring blaze in one of these 
rooms subdued in ten seconds by the 
gentle drizzle that comes out of that 
frieze, you will ° 

“Mr. Hawkins, sir,” interrupted 
Hawkins’ butler at the door. 

“ Well, William ? ” 

“Mrs. Hawkins, sir, she says as how 
your presence is desired down-stairs.” 
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“Oh, all right,” said the inventor 
wearily. “ [ll be down directly. 

“No rest for the wicked,’ he com- 
mented to me. “* Come on, Griggs, we'll 
have to dance.” 

The festivity was in full swing when 
we descended. 

Mrs. Hawkins came over to us and 
remarked in low tones to her spouse: 

“Now, just try to make yourself 
asreeable, Herbert. It’s not nice for 
you to steal away and smoke.” 

“Ym not smoking.” 

“Mr. Griggs is.” 

“So I am,” I said, suddenly realizing 
the fact. “ William, will you dispose of 
this, please? ” 

“ Now go right in, both of you,” Mrs. 
Hawkins began. Then she was called 
away. 

“Griggs!” muttered Hawkins, 
thoughtfully tapping his forehead. 

“ Yes ? 2) 

“ What—what the deuce did I do 
with my cigar?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“ But I had it up-stairs. We were 
both smoking.” 

“So you did,” I said. “ The last I 
saw of it, you leaned it against that 
fuse thin ”? 

“ Great Scott! That’s what I did!” 
gasped the inventor, turning white. 

“ Well, what of it?” 

“Why, suppose the infernal thing 
has burned down to the fuse!” cried 
Hawkins hoarsely. “Suppose it melts 
through the wire and sends down that 
top!” 

“ Will it start the stuff running?” 

“Start it! Of course it'll start it. 
Gee whizz! I’m going up there now, 
Griggs!” 

Hawkins made for the stairs. I 
smiled after him, for he seemed rather 
worked up. 

I turned back to the dancers. It was 
a pretty scene. To the rhythm of a par- 
ticularly seductive waltz, the guests 
were gliding about the floor. I noted 
the gay colors of the ladies’ gowns, the 
flowers, the sparkling diamonds. 

And then—then I noted the frieze! 

My eyes seemed instinctively to 
travel to that stretch of ugliness—they 
fastened upon the dots with a kind of 
fascination. And none too soon. 
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From one of the dots spurted forth 
what looked like a tiny stream of 
water. Another followed and another 
and vet anoiher. The whole multitude 
of dots were raining liquid upon the 
dancers from all sides of the room! 

The streams came from north, east, 
south, and west. They came from the 
hallway behind me—a hundred of them 
seemed to converge upon my devoted 
back. I was fairly soaked through in a 
second. 

The panic can hardly be fancied. 
Men and women shrieked together in 
the utter amazement of the thing. 
They laughed aloud, some of them. 
Others cried out in terror. 

They leaped and sprang back and 
forth, to this side and that, in the vain 
endeavor to dodge the innumerable 
streams. Some slipped and almost fell, 
carrying down others with them. And 
all were doused. 

Then, as suddenly as it had started, 
the flood ceased. | 

“Well, God bless my soul!” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Blodgett, putting up a hand 
to wring his collar. ** What in Heaven’s 
name happened? ” 

“Great Cwxsar’s ghost!” said Haw- 
kins’ voice behind me. 

He had returned from his trip to the 
top floor extension. 

“Tt’s all right,” he called with cheery 
indifference to the contrary sentiments 
of two dozen people. “ There’s no dan- 
ger. It won’t hurt vou.” 

* But it does. It bites!” cried the 
girl from Jersey. ‘“‘ What is it? Where 
did it come from? ” 

“Yes, it does bite! It smarts aw- 
fully. By Jove! The stuff’s eating me! 
What is it, Hawkins? Oh, Mr. Haw- 
kins, wherever did it come from? Why, 
it ran out of those dots—I saw it! 
What is it?” echoed from different 
parts of the room. 

“It’s only my sprinkler—my fire ex- 
tinguisher,” Hawkins explained. “It 
went off by accident, you see. There’s 
nothing in it to hurt vou. It’s per- 
fectly neutral. It can’t bite—that’s im- 
agination.” 

“ But it does!” cried Mrs. Gordon. 
“Jt stings like acid. It actually seems 
to be eating my skin!” 

“ Bite! I should say it did!” growled 
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Mr. Blodgett. “It’s chewing my hands 
off—I helieve it’s carbolic acid. I do 
—TI’ll swear I do. No smell—but it’s 
been deodorized. That’s it—carbolic 
acid!” 

“ Carbolic fiddlesticks!” said Haw- 
kins. 

Then a puzzled expression came in to 
his eyes. He raised one of his wet 
hands and tasted it—and spat violently. 

“Say! Hold on! Wait a minute!” 
he cried. 

Hawkins darted off up-stairs. I could 
hear him bounding along, two steps at 
a time, until he reached the top. 

Silence ensued for a few seconds, 
save for an exclamation here and there, 
as one or another of the guests discov- 
ered that his or her neck or ear or arm 
was smarting. 

Then the servants piled up from 
below. They, too, were wet and fright- 
ened. They, too, had discovered that 


the liquid emitted by the Hawkins’ 


Chemico-Sprinkler System bit into the 
human epidermis like fire. 

“Phwat is it? Phwat is it?” the 
cook was drearily intoning, when hur- 
rying footsteps turned my attention 
once more to the stairs. 

Hawkins was coming down at a gal- 
lop. In his arms he carried a keg, which 
dribbled white powder over the beauti- 
ful carpet. 

“Sav!” he shouted at me. 
ball didn’t bust!” 

“Tt didn’t?” I cried. 

“No! There’s no marble dust in the 
stuff!’’ said the inventor, landing on 
the floor with a final jump and tearing 
into the parlor. “It’s pure, diluted 
sulphuric acid! ” 

“ Acid!” shrieked a dozen ladies. 

“Yes!” groaned Hawkins, deposit- 
ing his keg on the floor. “ But we'll get 
the best of it. William, bring up a 
wash-tub full of water! Mary, go get 
all the wash-rags in the _ house! 
Quick!” 

The homely household articles ar- 
rived within a minute or two. 

“ Now!” continued Hawkins, dump- 
ing half the keg into the tub. “ That’s 
baking soda. It’l] neutralize the acid. 
Here, everybody. Dip a rag in here 
and wash off the acid. 

“Oh, hang propriety and decency 


“That 
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and conventionality and all the rest of 
it!” he vociferated as some of the 
ladies, quite warrantably, hung back. 
“ Get at the acid before it gets at you! 
Don’t you—can’t you understand? It'll 
burn into your skin in a little while! 
Come on!” 

‘There was no hesitation after that. 
Men and women alike made frantically 
for the tub, dipped cloths in the liquid, 
and laved industriously hands and arms 
and cheeks that were already sore and 
burning. 

Picture the scene: a dozen women 
in evening dress, a dozen men in “ swal- 
low-tails,” clustering around a wash-tub 
there in Hawkins’ parlor, working for 
dear life with the soaking cloths. 

Ludierous, impossible, it was just 
the sort of thing that could happen 
under Hawkins’ roof and nowhere else 
—hbarring perhaps a retreat for the in- 
sane. 

Later the excitement subsided. The 
ladics, disheveled as to hair, carrying 
costumes whose glory had departed for- 
ever, retired to the chambers above for 
such further repairs as might be pos- 
sible. The men, too, under Wiliam’s 
guidance, went to draw upon Hawkins’ 
wardrobe for clothes in which to re- 
turn home. 

The inventor, Mr. Blodgett, and my- 
self were left together in the drawing- 
room. 

That amiable old gentleman’s coat— 
he is bitterly averse to undue expendi- 
ture for clothes—had turned to a pale, 
rotting green. 

“ Well, it’s a good thing that was di- 
luted acid instead of strong, isn’t it, 
Griggs?” remarked Hawkins. “ Orig- 
inally I had intended using the strong 
acid, you know, for the reason ” 

“ Aaaah!” cried Mr. Blodgett. “So 
that was more of your imbecile invent- 
ing, was it? Fire-extinguisher! Bah! I 
thought nobody but you could have 
conceived an idea like that! What 
under the sun did you let off your in- 
fernal contrivance for? ” 

“ Oh, I just did it to spite you, papa,” 
said Hawkins with weary sarcasm. 

“ By George, sir, I believe you did!” 
snapped the old gentleman. “It’s like 
you! Look at my coat, sir! Look 
at——_—”” 
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I was edging away when Mrs. Haw- 
kins entered. She was clad in somber 
black now, and her cheeks flamed 
scarlet with mortification. 

** Well! ” she exclaimed. 

“Well, my dear?” said Hawkins, 
bracing himeelf. 

“A pretty mess you’ve made of our 
housewarming, haven’t you? You and 
your idiotic fire-extinguisher! ” 

“Madam, my Chemico-Sprinkler 
System is one——” 

“ And not only the evening spoiled, 
and half our friends so enraged at you 
that they’ll never enter the house 
agam, but do you know what you'll 
have to pay for? Miss Mather’s dress 
alone, I happen to know, cost two hun- 
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dred dollars! And Mrs. Gordon’s gown 
came from Paris last week—four 
hundred and fifty! And I was with 
Nelly Ridgeway the day she bought 
that white satin dress she had on. It 
cost——” 

“Glad of it!” interposed Blodgett, 
with a fiendish chuckle. “Serves him 
jolly well right! If you’d listened to 
me fifteen years ago, Edith, when I told 
you not to marry that fool ” 

“ Griggs! W-w-w-where are you go- 
ing?” Hawkins called weakly. 

‘““Home!” I said decidedly, making 
for the hall. “I think my wife’s ready. 
And I’m afraid my hair’s loosening up, 
too, where your extinguisher wet it. 
Good-night! ” 
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BY JARED L. FULLER. 


The paper that fluttered out of a car window, and how the idea of committing a crime came 
to work the reformation of a hobo. 


N one of the ancient sagas narrating 

the travels of the god Thor, it is 
related that he was entertained by the 
giants, who prevailed upon him to enter 
into an eating contest with a very lean 
and hungry-looking being. 

The heroes and gods were mighty 
trenchermen, and there was prepared 
for the two contestants a great trough 
in which were heaped whole roasted 
sheep and other delicacies. 

Thor, beginning at his end, left little 
but polished bones behind him in the 
trough and reached the middle at the 
same time as the giant’s champion. But 
there he found that his antagonist had 
- not only eaten the meat, but had de- 
voured the bones and the trough itself! 

Afterwards the god learned that by 
their magic the giants had pitted 
against him Fire itself, which devours 
everything. The fellow who is up 
against Old John Barleycorn will find 
that in the end his antagonist has 
cleaned things up for him about as 
completely as Fire would have done it. 

At least, such was Leftonwell’s ex- 
perience. Not that he ever answered to 
the name now. Five years on the road 
gives a man more nicknames than one. 
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In “York” he was “ Lefty ”—as 
near to the real thing as any of his asso- 
ciates ever arrived; jn “ Chi” he was 
known throughout the breadth and 
length of the tramps’ colony, Fishtown, 
at the foot of Michigan street opposite 
the Barry Brothers’ steamship line, as 
“ Rocky.” 

But Rockwood -Leftonwell was dead. 
Ask anybody who used to know him. 

And if anything was needed to prove 
this fact to Lefty himself (he happened 
to be in York at this time, and there- 
fore his Eastern name “ went ”’), it was 
when he sat beside Graham Wells in 
Bryant Park, and the man who had 
once occupied the next desk to his at 
Budd & Jordan’s did not vouchsafe him 
a second glance. 

“Say, mister, give me a match, will 
yer?” queried Lefty, edging along the 
park bench. 

Wells glanced at him with plain dis- 
gust, passed him a lucifer gingerly, and 
got up at once and walked away. Lefty 
grinned cheerfully to himself and lit 
the “snipe” he drew from the pockct 
of his ragged vest. 

“ An’ I lent that chap money once,” 
he muttered, after a while. “I guess 
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I’m a dead one, all right; as dead as 
this thing.” 

He looked at the cigar stub, which 
burned like a worn out paint brush, and 
threw it down with a sudden rush of 


disgust at it, at himself, at his sur- 
roundings rell, everything! Soie- 


times we wil think; one 
smother memory. 

When troubled humanity 
get away from its thoughts 
one thing, universelly. It walks. By 
and by Leftonwell awoke to the fact 
that he had walked a Jong wav and that 
it was near night. Ile had left much of 
the city behind him. 

“Well, it’s time I was strikin’ out,” 
he muttered. “ We’ve had a weck of 
good weather. It’s up to me to play the 
‘shovel- stuf © £ame and see how far it 
will take me.’ 

So he went over to the railroad, and 
at the first water tank waited for a 
freight to come along that had in its 
crew a good-natured conductor, to 
whom he gave the old story of “ loo! king 
for work.” 1 earried hin some miles 
into northern and western New York; 
but then the train crew was shifted and 
a Pharoah who “knew not Joseph” 
bossed the hack, and Veftonwell was 
kicked off in the middle of a swamp 
along with two or three fe llows who 
had been riding the “ bumpers.” 

But aiter finding out where his com- 
panions in misfortune were going, 
Leftonwell decided that his goal lay in 
the opposite direction. He was not 
ready to fraternize with other knights 
of the road just then. Somehow he had 
neither walked nor ridden away from 
his thoughts. 

So he traveled on over the tics and, 
just as the east began to flush, came 
out of the swamp and reached a junc- 
tion abont which the switch Hghts 
celeamed and two or three watchmen or 
<witch-tenders moved. 

The tramp kept out of sight. Men of 
his ilk are not usually welcomed by rail- 
read emplovees. 

A long train had just stopped at a 
water tank. It was a night express, 
made up of sleepers and drawing-room 
cars, He walked down its length on the 

off ” side, hesitating as to whether he 
should try “riding the rods.” 


can’t always 


wishes to 
” it does 


6s 
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The sleepers were only dimly light- 
ed; but the windows of the other cars 
were ablaze. In one of the drawing- 
room cars there were passengers sitting 


. up. 


One man he noticed beside an open 
window—a man with a soft hat pulled 
down so far over his eyes that about all 
one could see of his face was a pointed 
yray beard. 

Leftonwell walked on, and was near 
the engine when the train started for 
the West again. He did not dart under 
the nearest car as he had half intended. 
Instead, he stood there beside the track 
and watched the cars pass. 

They moved slowly, the sparks flying 
out of the locomotive stack and falling 
in graceful curves into the neighboring 
fields. Then suddenly, as the drawing. 
room car came by—the one at the open 
window of which Leftonwell noticed 
the man sitting—something white was 
sucked out through the window by the 
draft and whirled upward above the 
car roofs, lke the sparks. 

The train moved more swiftly; but 
the tramp’s dull gaze was fixed upon 
the bit of whirling white, just visible 
in the dawning lieht. First one current 
of air and then another eaught it, and 
finally it was wafted to his very feet. 

It settled down upon the cinder path. 
Ile would never have stepped aside for 
it had Fate not flung it in his way. But 

as the train passed swiftly out of sight 
bevond the nearest curve, he stooped 
and secured the strip of paper. 

There was both printing and writing 
upon it. It was a suggestive looking 
document. There was not light enough 
for him to read it then, so he placed it 
with some care in an inner pocket and 
followed on in the wake of the train. 

The tank at which he had stopped a 
moment was within the confines of a 
goodly town. By eight o'clock the 
“traveling wotkineman,” as he intro- 
duced himself, had breakfasted—at the 
expense of several kind-hearted people. 
He had secured some good tobacco for 
his pipe, too. He sat in the shelter of 
the railroad embankment, before a fire 
of ties, puffing at the pipe with more 
contentment than he had felt since 
lighting the cast-off weed the afternoon 
before. | 
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Here it was he drew the stiff slip 
of paper from his pocket and cast a 
careless glance upon it. He puffed away 
steadily for a moment as he read it. 
Then he forgot to draw, and in time 
the tobacco went out. 

In the upper left hand corner were 
figures to which he paid little attention 
at first. At the right was the date—the 
day before—“ March 21, 1903.” Then 
he read on, his amazement increasing: 

“The Barley Exchange Bank, New 
York City, Pay to Self, or Bearer, Ten 
Thousand Dollars ($10,000). 
Hammond.” And it was certified by 
the cashier of the institution named! 

When a man loses his grip on life, 
finds his courage burned. out, forgets 
ambition, it is hard to wake.that man. 
Rockwood Leftonwell turned the bit of 


paper over again and again in his hand, 


unable or unwilling to appreciate the 
situation. ; 

Once he half rolled the check into a 
pipe-light, intending to stoop and get 
fire for his tobacco at the smoldering 
coals at his feet. Then he smoothed it 
out carefully once more, and, after 
another reading, decided that it could 
not possibly be a hoax. 

A check for ten thousand dollars. 
He had almost forgotten that there was 
so much money in the world! 

Why, that little slip of paper was as 
good as cash. There was surely some 
mystery connected with the writing of 
such a large check “ to self or bearer.” 
And a certified check could not be 
“stopped ” at the bank very easily. 
The man who drew that paper would 
surely have difficulty in saving his ten 
thousand dollars. 

Leftonwell awoke slowly to the sit- 
uation. Of course he could not walk 
into the Barley Exchange Bank and 
cash’ that check. The maker, John 
Hammond, would naturally wire the 
bank that he had lost the paper and it 
would be held up. 

But the man who returned the check 
to its owner, or to the bank, would 
doubtless be well rewarded. The 
thought inspired Leftonwell to action. 

He had drifted a good bit in these 
five years; but money meant something 
to him yet. Ambition might be burned 
out, but appetite wasn’t. 
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To tell “the truth, at that moment 
the possible reward he might receive 
for returning the check represented 
just so many drinks to Rockwood Left- 
onwell. 

He went back toward the junction. 
For once his gait fitted his character 
of the “traveling workingman.” He 
stepped briskly. 

There was much bustle here among 
the railroad men. 

A wrecking train was just starting 
for the West. Leftonwell learned that 
there had been a bad wreck in that di- 
rection; the express had gone down an 
embankment, and workmen were need- 
ed in a hurry. Perhaps it was that val- 
uable paper in his inside pocket that 
caused him to accept the offer of an 
anxious track boss, and he went down 
to the wreck with-the crew. 

The fire had been put out and the in- 
jured passengers removed. There were 
still the charred timbers to be lifted 
from the charred bodies pinned down 
in the wreck. The train, Leftonwell 
learned, was the night express he had 
seen taking water at the junction at 
daybreak. 

The newspapers had got their men 
on the field. One was standing by when 
the gang with which Leftonwell worked 
drew out a man, the upper part of 
whose body had been saved from the 

re. 

He had been a passenger in one of 
the drawing-room cars. He wore a 
pointed gray beard, and the newspaper 
man, looking quickly through the 
papers in the man’s wallet, wrote his 
name down as “ John Hammond.” 

Leftonwell did not work after that. 
He told the boss that the dead men 
sickened him, which was true enough. 
But he likewise desired to be alone and 
think over the astounding situation 
which faced him. 

In his pocket reposed the check for 
ten thousand dollars, made by this dead 
man, who had had no opportunity to 
wire the New York bank of his loss. 
The check was payable to “self or 
bearer.” The secret of its writing was 
doubtless unknown to the bank officials, 
and who would there be to deny the 
finder’s right to the money the check 
called for? 
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That night Leftonwell beat his way 
back to New York, and the next fore- 
noon crawled out of a lodging-house in 
the lower part of the town and made 
his way to Broadway. 

He knew the Barley Exchange Bank. 
There was a time when he had deposit- 
ed there himself, and now 

He felt the check in the pocket of 
his ragged coat and squared his shoul- 
ders. With ten thousand dollars he’d 
win back his old place in socicty. 

Strangely enough, since the idea had 
come to him that he might collect the 
face value of the check that thirst 
which he had spent most of his time 
trying to gratify for years had not 
troubled him. 

And then, when in sight of the bank 
on which the check was drawn, Lefton- 
well suddenly cauglft sight of himself 
in the mirror of a store window. His 
nondescript clothing, battered shoes, 
shocking hat, all made a picture bound 
to attract comment on any main thor- 
ouchfare. 

What would the cashicr of the bank 
say to a scarecrow like himself pre- 
senting that check at the window? The 
officials would know instantly that the 
demand for ten thousand dollars had 
not come rightfully into his possession. 

Iie halted where he was and his mind 
worked more quickly for the next few 
moments than it had for a long time. 
The incidents of the preceding forty- 
eight hours had shocked him out of his 
lethargic state. He weighed the matter 
with something of his old keenness of 
perception. 

A tramp with a ten thousand dollar 
check, even though the bank official 
might know that the check was valid, 
would cause comment. There was a big 
chance that the cashier who had certi- 
fied the check did not know what the 
dead John Hammond proposed doing 
with it; nevertheless, for a tatterde- 
malion like Leftonwell to present the 
paper for collection would be prepos- 
terous. 

“ A man in good clothes and of re- 
spectable appearance could cash this 
check without question,” was the trend 
of his thought. “But if I hunt up a 
gentleman-crook to help me out, ‘[’ll 
have to divide with him; and I could 
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make no satisfactory explanation to any 
one of my old friends who might re- 
member me. 

“No. 1 must cash it myself. But I 
can’t go into that bank rigged out like 
this. They’d send in a call for the po- 
lice the first thing. They could not do 
anything to me, of course, for trying to 
cash a check made out to ‘self or 
bearer,’ but I wouldn’t get the money. 

“TI must bluff; and I am not at pres- 
ent in a position to bluff successfully. 
I’ve got the check, but it is no good to 
me unless I look as though I came by it 
properly.” 

And so he turned his back on the 

bank, determined to approach it again 
only when he “looked the part.” He 
did something he had not done in five 
years. He actually looked for work. 
. This is the way in which Rockwood 
Leftonwell came back to life. Moralists 
may criticize the inspiration of his res- 
urrection; the fact nevertheless re- 
mains. The desire to obtain a fortune 
that by no possible argument could 
honestly belong to him was the start- 
ing point of his regeneration. 

In a fortnight, if he had again sat be- 
side Graham Wells on the Bryant Park 
bench the latter would doubtless have 
known him. Not that within that short 
time he was transformed into the Left- 
onwell of dld. But he was at least 
recognizable. — 

He left the lodging-houses and 
found a comfortable room in a decent 
boarding-house. He had obtained a 
porter’s place in the Washington mar- 
ket by that time, having first found 
odd jobs, the proceeds of which clothed 
him much more respectably. But he 
was far from the goal of his desires yet. 

From his work he went home to sup- 
per and sat in his room during the evc- 
ning. He kept off the street and, there- 
fore, out of the way of the temptations 
that had previously dragged him down. 
He had the poorest room in the board- 
ing-house, but his behavior showed the 
other inmates that he was a gentleman, 
and they were friendly with him. 

Even the landlady, much cumbered 
with care, bezan to notice him after he 
had paid his room rent in advance at 
the beginning of his second weck’s so- 
journ with her. She stood in his door- 
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way and narrated bits of local gossip 
for his delectation. 
“ An’ you’ve seen that sweet, pretty 


girl on the floor below? She ’n’ her. 


mother have the big room back. She’s 
a typewriter. 

“They come here expectin’ to find a 
man who was jest dirt rich; an’ the 
girl’s father give him his chance to 
make a fortune years ago. This man 
an’ Mr. Solensby quarreled, an’ some 
time ago Mr. Solensby lost all his 
money. Yes, the girl’s name is Mabel. 

“This man I was speakin’ of owed 
Mr. Solensby money; but there warn’t 


no papers passed. And while they was 


lookin’ for him (they wrote him from 
Chicago months ago and told him how 
poor they was) he was killed on the 
railroad. Of course there ain’t no 
chance of their getting anything from 
the heirs. That girl works hard, now I 
tell you, to support her mother and 
herself. And she’s jest sweet-pretty.” 

Leftonwell noticed that the crude de- 
scription of the landlady fitted the 
young lady in question. He had not 
observed her before. 

He scarcely dared look at her, any- 
way; but one evening he found her at 
the bottom of the first flight of the 
long stairs with her arms full of bun- 
dles. After he had returned the pack- 
ages to her at her door and had gone 
on up the last flight to his own room 
they were acquainted, and she always 
smiled at him. 

Her mother was a delicate old lady 
with the prettiest white hair in the 
world. He found that they did “ light 
housekeeping” in the rear room, be- 
cause it was cheaper; and on several oc- 
casions Leftonwell was enabled to do 
little errands for them. 

The man he worked for at the mar- 
ket offered him bits. of nice meat Icft 
over on Saturday night, and after ex- 
plaining very carefully to Mrs. Solens- 
by that these presents—the “ perqui- 
sites ” of his job—were absolutely of no 
use to him, he obtained her permission 
to leave-the meat at her door when he 
crept-up to bed late on Saturday night. 

But it was Mabel who made him eat 
dinnay with them on Sunday, for she 


was a strangely independent girl, de- 


spite her frail appearance. 
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. “We would have been glad to reach 
Mr. Hammond before he died and ob- 
tain what was rightfully due us,” she 
said. “It would have made, with the 
share of the profits of the investment— 
and all—quite ten thousand dollars. 
But that could not be called charity. 
Father ‘ grub-staked’ him years ago. 

“Who was he?” asked Leftonw ell, 
forgetting to eat. 

“ John Hammond. Maybe you heard 
of his death about a month ago? When 
we became so dreadfully poor I wrote 
to him. But perhaps he never received 
the letter. He traveled a great deal. 
Anyway, right after addressing my 
letter to him, we came East, because I 
was offered this position.” 

“John Hammond?” repeated Left- 


onwell slowly. “ Where was _ he 
killed 2 ” . 
“In western New York. He had a 


ticket for Chicago. Strange, wasn’t it? 
Mother often says he might have been 
on his way to find us. When I wrote 
him, you know, I did not give my name; 
I only reminded him of circumstances 
in his life that only father, mother, and 
I knew about. He might have been on 
his way to hunt us up.” 

“ Yes,” said Leftonwell; “ he might.” 

Afterward he could ‘not have repeat- 
ed ten words of the ensuing conversa- 
tion of the two ladies; and perhaps he 
said nothing except ‘to excuse him- 
self after the meal and bid them good- 
day. He lay on his bed, staring up at 
the fly-specked ceiling of his hall bed- 
room for hours. 

' Lying neatly over his chair-back was 
a well-fitting business suit which he 
had purchased and sent home the day 
before. In his bureau drawer was fresh 
linen. He had prepared this for the 
coup de main on the next day. He 
thought he could now both look and 
dress the part. 

He had lived out of the world for 
five years. Expectation of what the 
future had in store for him had kept 
him decent a month. He brought out 
the ten thousand dollar check and 
gazed upon it—feasted his eves on the 
engraved and written words and 
dreamed of what he should do with the 
cash. By and by the girl and her 
mother down-stairs were forgotten. 
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He left the house like a thief in the 
morning, dressed in the carefully se- 
lected business suit. He walked the 
streets unti an hour after the banks 
opened, to make sure that the Barley 
Exchange imstitution would be in the 
full swing of its dailv work. He en- 
tered confidently, asked for.the cashier, 
and displayed the check. 

“This is rather a large amount to be 
checked in such a way,” he said to the 
official as calmly as he might in the 
old days when he was financial man for 
Budd & Jordan. “ But it was given 
me by Mr. Hammond in payment of an 
old debt. 
wishing to collect here where you prob- 
ably know the circumstances connected 
with its making.” 

“ Humph! Mr. Hammond was not a 
man to tell everybody his business,” re- 
turned the cashier. “ But 1 certified 
the check myself, so I know it is all 
right. Just present it at the window 
and you will be accommodated.” 

Five minutes later Rockwood Lefton- 
well walked out of the bank with 
twenty five-hundred dollar bills in his 
pocket. There was another bank on the 
opposite corner, and he marched across 
to it and went up to the depositors’ 
window. 

“TI wish to open an account here,” he 
said. 

“Yes, sir; for how much? ” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“What name?” the banker asked. 

“In the name of M. Solenshy.” 

When he left the bank he carried 
the deposit book with the goodly sum 
in five figures written against the pres- 
ent date. Not far away.was the agency 
of a typewriting concern. Leftonwell 
went in, and, asking to try one of their 
machines, sat down to it and slowly 
' (for five years of disuse had stiffened 
his fingers) hammered out the follow- 
Ing paragraph: 


Miss M. So.enssy: 

At the time of his death, Mr. John 
Tlammond had arranged for a deposit to 
be made in your name in the Iron 
Founders’ Savings Bank, of the City of 
New York, for ten thousand dollars. You 
will find the deposit book enclosed here- 
with. As the sum is justly your due, but 
as you have no papers to prove Mr. Ham- 
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mond’s debt, it would be better not to 
communicate with the heirs of his estate. 
A FRrrenp. 


The book and note he despatched by 
messenger to the boarding-house. 
then he went home himself, changed 
his clothing, and went down to the 
market at noon. Rockwood Leftonwell 
had been “in society” again for an 
hour. 

oe 6 ot * 

The landlady was in a state of much 
excitement that night when he paid his 
rent. | 

“Youve lost your friends down- 
stairs,” she said. “ The Solensbys have 
gone. They come into that money they 
was expectin’ and they went right off 
to a hotel. Miss Solensby says they'll 
go to housekeepin’ up-town. I’m glad 
she’s so lucky—she’s so sweet-pretty.” 

Leftonwell acquiesced dumbly. He 
followed the routine he had fallen into 
since coming to the house during the 
rest of the weck. His purchases of the 
Saturday before had impoverished him. 
On the next Saturday night, on his way 
home, he stepped into the corner saloon 
and purchased a flask, which he took up 
to his room. It was standing in plain 
view on his bureau when he came up 
from supper, and he was just removing 
the cork when a rap sounded on the 
door. He opened it and saw the board- 
ing-house slavey standing there. 

“Fere’s a letter came for you this 
afternoon, Mr. Leftonwell. The missis 
forgot to give it you,” the girl said. 

He slit the envelope in curiosity. 
The letter was written in a fine, flowing 
hand as follows: 


Dear Mr. LEFTONWELL: 

Mother joins me in hoping you will 
dine with us to-morrow (Sunday) as 
usual. Our little flat is quite ready for 
the reception of visitors. At six, please. 

Your friend, 


M. So.enspny. 
— Centra Park West. 


So after a little Leftonwell rose 
from the edge of his bed and took the 
flask from the bureau. The window was 
open, and he leaned out. A moment 
later the sound of shattered glass rose 
from the darkness of the court below. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EXECUTION. 


‘BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 


The connection between a martial affair in China and the peaceful front porch of a sanctuary 
in the United States. 


ES, that was a peculiar case— 
unconscious cerebration, we 
called it in the verdict—but it was no 
more peculiar than some other cases I 
have known, right along that line, too.” 
The speaker was “ Ilumorous Hank,” 
as old Henry Beavers was called, and 
he was answering a question fired at 
him by one of the reporters when the 
coroner's jury returned from imvesti- 
gating a death. 

We rather made our headquarters in 
the coroner’s office, and when not busy, 
as was usually the case after four P. M., 
were glad to have something to talk 
about. 

Humorous Hank had been a “ pro- 
fessional ” juryman for twenty years, 
and had an odd assortment of stories 
to pass out on a dull day. When 
he answered a question by making ref- 
erence to another case we knew that a 
_ little encouragement would produce a 
story, and, as we had nothing to do 
just at that time, we gave the needed 
incitement. 

“Still, this was very odd,” continued 
Beavers. “Seems he had not taken a 
drink of anything but liquor in ten 
or fifteen years, and a friend bet him 
that one drink of water would so sur- 
prise his vital organs that they would 
collapse. He got mad about it and 
made the bet. 

“Was to drink a glass of water be- 
fore a barroom full of men. Thought 
about it all night and probably let it 
worry him. Anyway, when he come to 
do the trick in the morning he only got 
one swallow down. We concluded that 
what the friend said about dropping 
dead had made an impression on the 
man’s brain, and that that impression 
had acted unconsciously and caused the 
poor fellow’s death. 

“But there was a case of uncon- 
scious cerebration a few vears ago that 
was a real case, and if any of vou fel- 
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lows had been in the seribbling busi- 
ness then you might have turned it into 
copy to the extent of several pages. 

“ After all, it is only a matter of 
eight or ten years ago, at the time of 
the Chinese-Japanese war. 

“Probably most of you hadn’t got 
through grammar school, but you cer- 
tainly must have heard of the war, be- 
cause 1t was a fierce affair while it last- 
ed, and civilized white people got right 
up on their hind legs and howled at the 
way those heathens carried on after a 
battle. 

“Well, just before the outbreak of 
that war, Lieutenant John Gorman, 
Twenty-Third Coast Artillery, U. 8. A., 
came up here with his wife on a visit. 

“ Now, Gorman was no youth, even 
if only a lieutenant, because that was 
in the days before the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, when men got bald, gray, and 
toothless before they were advanced to 
the rank of captain. That sort of in- 
nocuous desuetude suited some of the 
officers first rate, but it was not the life 
Lieutenant Gorman was eut out for. 
He had gone into the army for the pur- 
pose of fighting, and he was sick and 
disgusted with the easy life around 
Hastern military posts. 

* He wanted action, quick action, and 
lots of it, so when the newspapers be- 


gan telling ot the rupture between 


China and Japan he almost got down 
on his knees and prayed that they 
might get to the fighting point of an- 
ger. He thought that if there was war 
in the far East he would try for an 
assionment as military expert with one 
army or the other, and thus get where 
he would have a chance of watching 
armies in real fights. , 

‘““Then, too, he had another idea. If 
he could not get that assignment, he 
would ask for leave of absence. join the 
Chinks, and teach them how to fight 
American fashion. 
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- “He knew that the Japs understood 
modern army methods; that they were 
right up to date in all that pertained to 
the fighting game, but he was under the 
impression that the Chinese were eight 
or ten centuries behind the times. 

“And that, too, notwithstanding 
that they discovered gunpowder in the 
days of Adam, and had used Gatling 
guns to reduce their population when 
Noah was looking for dry ground. 

“His prayer was fulfilled in a hurry, 
and he immediately sent in an applica- 
tion for assignment as military expert, 
or, failing in that, asked for a year’s 
leave of absence. 

“Through a friend in the War De- 
partment he was informed that the ex- 
perts had been appointed, but that as 
soon as the necessary red tape could be 
unreeled he would get his leave. 

“That filled Gorman with great joy, 
and for many days thercafter he con- 
stantly dwelt on the possibilities of the 
near future, when he would be in the 
midst of real fighting, when he was to 
command a big army of pigtails, and 
when he would be promoted to the rank 
of High Muckamuck of the Yellow 
Duster, or some other order for bravery 
on the field. 

“Yor he figured that an American 
lieutenant ought to be worth af least a 
major-general_ in China, and that after 
he had shown them how to fight he 
would be put in command of the army. 

“In imagination he was already in 
the ancient empire of Cathay, and 
when not thinking of armies and bat- 
tles was studying time-tables and 
steamship cards, for he expected to sail 
within a very few days, not dreaming 
but that his official leave would be 
along in the next mail, or the next, or 
the one after that. 

“One of those days, before the long 
looked-for document came, Mrs. Gorman 
took it into her head to go to church. 
It was a hot, murky Sunday in the lat- 
ter part of August, and the lieutenant 
said he oessed he did not care to go. 
He had a little work to do, and thought 
best to stay at home and attend to it. 

“But he promised to go to the 
church about noon and walk home with 
his wife. That suited her, and she left 
him to himself. 
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“The work he had in hand was that 
of making a few maps of the Chinese 
coast, planning fortifications for differ- 
ent points in the empire, and figuring 


out just what he would do when he ar- 


rived over the Pacific. 

“During the morning he drew at 
least four sets of plans for the perfect 
defense of Port Arthur. On another 
piece of paper he mobilized the greatest 
army of trained soldiers that the world 
ever saw. 

“He expected that he would be in 
China at least six months before the be- 
ginning of actual hostilities,and figured 
that he ought to whip his men into 
shape to beat the world in that time. 

“On a sort of chess-board he played 
four or five war games after the man- 
ner of Bismarck and Von Moltke, and 
demonstrated to his perfect satisfac- 
tion with what ease the army of little 
brown men could be overcome. His 
whole mind was on the subject. He 
saw nothing, thought nothing but the 
war in China. 

“It is not strange, therefore, that as 
he walked toward church he felt that 
he was treading the streets of the For- 
bidden City in the Celestial Empire, 
that the multitudes gave way before 
his coming, and that he was about to 
meet the Empress of China instead of 
his wife. 

“As the bell tolled the hour of noon 
he stepped within the sacred edifice and 
sat down in the vestibule to await the 
benediction. 

The hot sun streamed through win- 
dows of heavy stained glass and filled 
the room with opalescent light. The 
air was close and stagnant, and an over- 
powering sense of drowsiness came 
upon him as he waited for the opening 
chords of the postlude. 

“It was communion Sunday, and 
the service was longer than usual. He 
had not been seated many minutes 
when he began to feel that sense of 
vague happiness which comes as one 
drops slowly to sleep. 

“His head bent .forward little by 
little, he began breathing regularly and 
slowly, and in a moment, almost, had 
passed into the land of nod. 

“In his dream he was transported 
to the country of Confucius, and there 
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wonderful things happened. He was 
met at the dock by a special envoy and 
taken to the presence of the empress, 
where he was decorated with the order 
of the seven-headed dragon and made 
a generalissimo under Li Hung Chang. 

““ His duties, as he had foreseen, were 
to train the Chinese soldier in the way 
he should go. This brought great joy 
to his heart, for it was the one thing in 
the world he wanted to do. 

“For the next few weeks, in his 
dream, he was inspecting coast de- 
fenses, putting antiquated troops into 
some semblance of modernity, teaching 
officers the use of rapid-fire guns, and 
drilling soldiers in the manual of arms. 
He also took great bodies of men on 
long marches and taught them the 
value of open ranks and the route-step. 

“With severe discipline he managed 
to turn the rabble of screaming sav- 
ages into a body of orderly soldiers in 


less than two months, and then thought | 


he would have opportunity to drill 
them in the aggressive tactics em- 
ployed with such effect by Americans. 
But right there his plans failed. He 
was suddenly confronted by new condi- 
tions. 

“The Japanese had prepared for the 
conflict with greater rapidity than he 
had expected, and already an’ immense 
army was preparing to land at Port Ar- 
thur. When the message was brought 
to him he was stunned, for he was a 
thousand miles away, and knew that a 
battle was imminent. 

“ He feared that unless he was pres- 
ent to take charge of defensive opera- 
tions the Chinese army would not with- 
stand the attack, but would be driven 
from the field in disgrace. To him this 
would be a crushing disaster, for it 
would be the first battle in which his 
troops would have an opportunity of 
demonstrating the utility and practica- 
bility of American methods. 

“Tf they were defeated in that en- 
gagement it meant lasting disgrace for 
him. Yet there he was, a thousand 
miles from Port Arthur, and no way to 
get to that city under thrce days, and 
by that time the battle would be lost or 
won. 

' ©The situation was gloomy, but it 
did not deter him from hurrying to the 
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front. He hired a special train, and for 
a Chinese railroad made fairly good 
time, but when within a hundred miles 
of the Port he was met by great mobs 
of fleeing natives. 

“From scraps of conversation 

dropped here and there he gleamed 
that Port Arthur had fallen the pre- 
vious day. That the conquerors had 
put men, women, and children to the 
sword, and that blood flowed like water 
in the streets. 
. “Sick at heart, ‘tired out with the 
long journey, he felt that life was not 
worth living, and when approached by 
a squad of Chinese soldiers and told 
that he was under arrest, he made no 
movement to resist them, hardly cared 
what was done with him, and did not 
even ask on what charge the arrest had 
been ordered. . ; 

“That was soon disclosed to him, 
however, for he was taken to an inland 
city near by, and there thrown into 
prison. He had as fellow convicts many 
officers of the Chinese army, some of 
whom had been with the troops at the 
battle of Port Arthur. 

“He asked them why they were in- 
carcerated, and it was then he learned 
that they had been condemned to death 
for being defeated in battle. He had 
not heard of it before, but he soon 
found it to be a law that all command- 
ing officers of a defeated army were put 
to death. 

“He was not of the defeated army, 
but he had been condemned to die be- 
cause of his prominent position, be- 
cause it was said and thought that if 
the Chinese troops had fought in their 
own way and after their own style they 
would have won. 

“Gorman did not care. It made lit- 
tle difference what happened to him, 
for he realized that the newspapers 
throughont the civilized world would 
bandy his name about as that of the 
American who had had his ideals rudely 
shattered and who had shown the world 
that progress with the heathen was an 
impossibility. 

“All the poor man wished in his 
dream was that the execution might 
come quickly and end his miserable ex- 
istence. 

“ A few days later he was taken out 
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of prison and rudely driven to the pub- 
lic square. ‘There he saw a great con- 
course of Chinese, and realized that 
they were present to witness the execu- 
tion. 

“With the Chinese officers he was 
ranged along one side of the park, no 
distinction being made between them. 
Quickly they were forced to their knees, 
and all dropped their heads forward. 
Then the bloody work began. 

“He was about half way down the 
linc, and it was with something lke 
fascination that he watched the work 
of the headsman. 

“ One man stood in front and, grasp- 
ing the pigtail of a prisoner, pulled the 
head forward while a man behind took 
the captive by the shoulders and pulled 
him back. This stretched the neck and 
made it casy for the executioner to 
sever the head with one stroke of the 
heavy broadsword. 

“The sword rose and fell with great 
regularity, and in a moment, almost, 
the headsman was at his side. , 

“One man grasped his ears and 
pulled them sharply forward. The 
other man held his shoulder as he had 
done with the other prisoners. The 
headsman poised the sword aloft in po- 
sition to make the fatal stroke. 

“Tt was at this point in Gorman’s 
dream that the church services were 
concluded and people began to file into 
the vestibule. His wife had been sitting 
in the back seat, and was one of the 
first to come out. 

“She was greatly surprised, not to 
sav shocked, at seeing her husband 
sound asleep, and, walking over, she 
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touched him on the back of the neck 
with her fan. 

“ When that fan touched him he fell 
forward to the floor. He died instantly. 
The fan had tapped his neck at the pre- 
cise moment the sword should have de- 
scended. To all intents and purposes it 
was the sword, and the man was execut- 
ed as neatly as if it had been done in 
China. 

‘“‘ Well, of course there was a terrible 
time about it right off. People went 
into hysterics at the sudden death of 
Lieutenant Gorman. His wife nearly 
died from the effect of the shock. 

‘“‘ Icvery one said it was a clear case of 
heart disease, and that there was no use 
of having a coroner. But it was a cor- 
oner’s case, and Harvey Potter, who 
was coroner at that time, needed the 
money, so he yanked a jury together in 
a hurry, and we were rushed off to the 
church. 

“Now, that was a hard case because 
we had to decided just how that man 
came to his death and who was to 
blame. We had to determine if it was 
his wife, or the squint eyed heathen, 
or a) 


Just at that moment the fire alarm 
sounded ioudly, and we all rushed 
away. We did not come together again 
for a couple or three days, and when we 
did no one mentioned the story. 

It had not been finished, yet when 
we came to think it over we did not 
know whether we wanted to hear the. 
finish or not, because if Lieutenant 
Gorman dreamed himself to death how 
did old Hank happen to know all 
about it? 


FAIR PLAY. 


IT seems all very well to laugh at Love 
In the foolish days of youth, 

To question the wealth of its treasure trove— 
To doubt that it is the truth. 


It seems all very well—but some fine day 
When all the whole world is blue, 

somebody will think of what now you say, 
And then Love will laugh at you. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ROOM 733. 


BY FRANK M. BICKNELL. 


The horrible predicament of a bridegroom, with the happy event less than twenty-four 
hours off. 


ae T’S gone, I tell you, and unless I 
can get it back I’m simply ruined 
—nothing less.” 

Amsden had traveled a thousand 
miles to be best man at Parkrow’s wed- 
ding, and now, with the important 
event less than twenty-four hours off, 
he found the prospective groom in a 
state of mind hardly short of frenzy. 

“ Great Heaven,” Parkrow went on, 
almost literally wringing his hands, 
“what am I to do? What will Marion 
say? How can I tell her? I might as 
well jump off the dock and end it for 
once and all. I never shall be able 
to—— 

“Come, come, old man, you mustn’t 
let yourself go to pieces like this,” in- 
terposed his friend soothingly; 
“ there’s nothing gained by it.” 


“T can’t help it, Amsden,” groaned 


Parkrow. “I’m simply wild, and you 
would be in m y place. I believe I shall 
go mad if 


Oh, no, you'll do nothing of the 
kind,” ‘put in Amsden again; “ you'll 
pull "yourself together and tell me all 
about it. Then we can decide what to 
do.” 

Half persuading, half commanding, 
he finally succeeded in calming the dis- 
tracted young lawyer, and in drawing 
from him a fairly lucid account of the 
eatastrophe that had taken place just 
before his arrival on the scene, room 
nurr ber 713 of the Tower Building. 

“it was frightfully careless,” Park- 
row admitted, “though I didn’t think 
so at the time. You can understand 
that a man’s mind, on the eve of his 
wedding, might be a little non compos. 

“T got the box from the safe-deposit 
vaults at half-past eleven, and had it 
here on my desk. Then Romney came 
in and wanted me to go to lunch with 
him and talk over a matter of business, 
and I went, leaving the box on my desk 
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locked. Of course my office door was 
locked, too, vet when I returned the 
box had disappeared.” 

“You say there was a large amount 
in it?” 

“ Rising three quarters of a million 
in trust funds—negotiable bonds and 
eash,” replied Parkrow with the grim- 
ness of despair. “To do my utmost, I 
couldn't replace a tenth part of it. And 
nobody will ever believe I haven’t de- 
liberately nabbed it. 

“You see, Amsden, about a month 
ago I made a lucky strike on the stock 
market, but I kept the fact so still that 
no one knew a thing about it. Well, I 
used the procecds to buy the house 
Marion and | are to—were to have lived 
in—and how amIto convince any hard- 
headed business man that 1 didn’t pay 
for it out of those trust moneys, or that 
I haven't safely salted. down the bal- 
ance somewhcre else? Oh, I tell vou, 
Amsden, this is my finish sure.’ 

Before the other could say anything 
In Tesponse ‘the telephone bell rang. 

“ Answer. that call, Jack,” begeed his 
friend, who was walking the floor, 
seemingly on the point of tearing his 
hair from sheer desperation, “ and who- 
ever if is, tell him I’m out, or dead, or 
anvthing you pleasc—it’ll be all one to 
me.” | 

Amsden seated himself at the desk 
and took up the receiver. 

“ Hello!” he called. 

“ TWello!” came back in a feminine 
voice. “Is that vou, Charlie? This is 
Marion, and ”  *# 

“One moment, please.” cut in Ams- 
den, “while I sce if I can find Mr. 
Parkrow.” 

“ What the deuce? ** exclaimed Park- 
row, stopping in his walk. “I don't 
want to——” 

“Hold up, Charlie,” cautioned his 
friend, putting one palm -over the 
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transmitter; “it’s Miss Hayes, I think. 
You'll hardly expect me to tell her 
you’re dead, 1 suppose. Come, brace up, 
old man, and hear what she has to say.” 

Parkrow took Amsden’s place at the 
telephone, and Amsden, going as far 
away as the limits of the office would 
permit, stood looking from the window 
until the interview between the be- 
. trothed pair was ended. 

As Parkrow got up and he turned 
to meet him again he was startled at 
tna anguished look he beheld on.the 
other’s face. 

“What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” cried the unhappy lawyer. “ She 
called me up to discuss a detail of the 
rehearsal this evening,’ he explained 
presently. “ She’s as happy and as un- 
suspicious as a—as a baby. And I had 
to pretend Lucky we were talking 
over the wire; I never could have done 
it face to face. When I think of what 
I’ve got to tell her ! Oh, how can 
I? How can 1?” 

“Why be so sure you'll have to tell 
her?” said Amsden, seizing Parkrow 
by the shoulders. 

“ Steady there, my boy,” he urged, 
“and don’t be so confoundedly pre- 
vious. You’re for giving up the ship al- 
together too soon. Fortunately I’m 
here to prevent such rashness.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the other miserably. 

“’m going to find out where that 
box is and get it back for you,” was the 
prompt and seemingly confident reply. 
“ Now, to go at our investigations sys- 
tematically, you’re sure you left it on 
your desk, and you’re sure it’s not there 
now, or anywhere else in the room? 
You’re also sure you locked the door 
when you went to lunch, and that the 
lock couldn't have been picked ? ’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,” returned Parkrow 
drearily; “the lock is a Yale, made 
to order and practically unpickable. 
That door was not opened while I was 
away, I’m confident.” 

“Very well, then we'll dismiss the 
door and turn to the windows 

“Windows, in the seventh story! 
They’re more impossible than the 
door.” 

“As I stood there a moment ago I 
thought perhaps not. Two are fastened 
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down, I see, but this one is open a 


few inches. Has it been so all the 
morning, do you know?” 

‘““ Ye—yes, I raised it when I first 
came. But nobody could have got in 
by that window, seven stories from the 
ground. Such an idea is preposterous.” 

““liow about firemen? I saw a crowd 
dispersing from before the building as 
I got out of my cab, and a fire engine 
was going away around the corner.” 

“There was a slight fire in the build- 
ing while I was at lunch. I remem- 
ber now I heard talk of it as I came up 
in the elevator. The Metropolitan 
Powder Company next door, room 715. 
Those fellows are always making ex- 
periments with new explosives; they ll 
blow themselves out through the roof 
some day.” 

‘““What’s your nearest fire-engine 
house ? ” 

‘Twenty-three,’ answered Parkrow, 
after a moment’s consideration; ‘ but 
what good will it do to——” 

“‘ None perhaps, but I’ll call them up 
just the same; it won’t do any harm.” 

Amsden applied himself to the tele- 
phone for a few minutes, but only to 
learn that engine 23 and her company 
had gone out on duty again, and, natu- 
raily, their return was uncertain as to 
time. 

“T doubt if there’s a ladder in the 
city long enough to reach from the 
street to this story,” said Parkrow, “so 
the firemen would have to come up in- 
side—which they certainly haven't 
done.” 

“There remain two more means of 
entrance,” rejoined Amsden cheerfully: 
“the chimney, which, however, is prac- 
tically an impossible one; and the tran- 
soin over the door.” 

“6 Well, there, I didn’t think of that 
before,” exclaimed Parkrow in some 
excitement. “The transom is open, 
and a small man might have squeezed 
through it, though he would have run 
great risk of being seen by some one 
passing along the corridor.” 

“Let us step outside,” 
Anisden. 

They opened the door and went into 
the spacious passage-way, where almost 
the first object to meet their gaze was a 
high step-ladder standing against the 
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wall within a yard of number 713’s 
door. Amsden nodded toward it sig- 
nificantly. 

“That would have helped to do the 
trick,” he whispered. 

“It would for certain,” returned 
Parkrow, his excitement increasing; 
“and look there, will you! ” 

He indicated a kneeling figure, that 
of a smallish young man who was at 
work lettering the ground glass on the 
door of number 711. He was about 
finishing the legend, “ Brace & Tucker, 
Architects.” 

The room had lately been let, and the 
new occupants were expected to take 
possession soon. Near the painter was 
a leatherette lunch-box such as work- 
men carry. 

Guessing himself to be an object of 
notice, he moved consciously, then 
turned toward the two observers with 
his brush poised in air. Amsden 
stepped a pace nearer and addressed 
him. 

“ May I ask if you’ve been here for 
the past half-hour or so?” he said. 

“ Ever since I began this lettering,” 
was the reply. 

“ Through the noon hour, then? ” 

“Sure,” said the artist; “I ate my 
dinner right here, sitting on this box, 
and soon’s ’twas eaten I turned to 
again. I’m working by the job,” he ex- 
plained with a grin, to account for the 
shortness of his nooning. 

“You would have been likely to no- 
tice if anybody had tried to get into 
room 713 while you were at work here 
—any unauthorized person, I mean?” 

“ Certain,” came the ready answer. 

‘And you have seen no one, either 
trying the door or mounting those steps 
to crawl through the transom? ” 

“Not a soul,” the painter replied in 
evident wonder; “no one has broke in 
there, or attempted to, since I’ve been 
here.” 

The man looked honest, and had sub- 
mitted to the interrogation with entire 
lack of embarrassment. Amsden was 
inclined to believe him guiltless of any 
connection with the theft. 

As he turned away he chanced to see 
that the door of 712, which was nearly 
opposite that of 713, stood wide open. 
Furthermore, he perceived that a 
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: young woman seated at a typewriting 


machine was regarding him with rather 
frank curiosity. 

An idea struck him, and he commu- 
nicated it to his friend. 

“The girl there may be able to tell 
us something. She seems not to be 
over-busy, and her position commands 
a good view of your door.” 

“Tl speak to her,” said Parkrow, 
and, advancing into room 712, of which 
the typist proved to be the only occu- 
pant, he asked: 

“Flas your door been open long, Miss 
Curtis ? ” 

“Why, yes, all the morning, I think, 
Mr. Par ‘krow, ” she replied. 

“And have you been here during the 
past hour? ” 

“ Every since nine o’clock; Mr. Jew- 
ett is away, so I couldn’t get out to 
lunch.” 

Parkrow stepped still nearer and low- 
ered his voice almost to a whisper. 

“While I was at lunch, from quarter- 
past twelve to about one o’clock, I have 
reason to fear that some one entered 
my room—that is, I have—missed— 
something. He—whoever it was—could 
only have got in by means of that door, 
or the transom over it, by using those 
steps against the wall. Did you happen 
to see, or would you have seen, if any 
attempt of the kind had been made?” 

* Yes, I think I should,” the girl an- 
swered without hesitation; “in fact, I’m 
sure I should have. This morning has 
been so dull—I have had almost noth- 
ing to do—I know I must have seen 


‘everything that’s been going on out 


there in the corridor.” 

“ You would have noticed it if the 
steps had been moved? ” 

“Oh, yes; they haven’t, I’m sure. 
Tom put them there this forenoon be- 
fore you went to lunch, and they've 
been there ever since. He has been 
cleaning number 711, you know, s0 as 
to have it ready for the new tenants. I 
am positive, Mr. Parkrow, that no one 
has climbed through your transom, or 
gone into your room while you were 
absent.” 

Parkrow rejoined his friend and the 
two retired again into the privacy of 
room 713. 

“You see it’s a hopeless puzzle,” 
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groaned Parkrow, sinking into a chair 
with an utterly despondent look. “ The 
thing can’t be explained; there’s not 
the ghost of a clue to tie to., Why did I 
ever move into this room anyhow? 
Thirteen is an unlucky number, and I 
should have known better than to risk 
it.” 

Amsden permitted himself a smile be- 
fore replying: “I didn’t know till now 
that you were superstitious, Charlie; 
but if thirteen is unlucky, seven is 
lucky, so the two must neutralize each 
other. I admit, however, that we 
haven’t yet got much light on the mys- 
tery. I think you’d better send for the 
janitor and see whether he can give you 
any.” 

“Tt won’t do the least good,” de- 
clared Parkrow, but the janitor was 
summoned nevertheless. 

lle was an elderly inan of staid and 
respectable look, and he listened to the 
story of the theft, with concern, yet, it 
was plain to see, with a certain incre- 
dulity. 

Although he did not say so, he 
doubtless thought Parkrow to be some- 
how in fault; cither he had not closed 
his door, or had himself put away the 
box in a forgotten and as yet undis- 
coverable hiding-place. 

“You'd better hunt ’round again to 
make certain, Mr. Parkrow,” he ad- 
vised finally, preparing to go. 

“Te do all I can,” he promised, im- 
plying by his tone that that would be 
very little. “ L’ll speak to Tom—he’s in 
711 now; he’s been cleaning the win- 
dows and sprucing up the room for 
them new parties. One of ’em’s come 
a few minutes ago, and I guess Tom 
must be about finished.” 

As he stepped into the corridor the 
telephone bell rang, and Parkrow went 
mechanically to answer the call. After 
2a few moments a sudden change in his 
voice called Amsden’s attention to the 
fact that he had grown deadly pale. 

“ All right,’ Amsden heard him say 
with a gulp, “ TVI—Tll be here,” then 
as he rose from his chair he was forced 
to clutch at his friend’s arm to keep 
from staggering. 

“ Tt’s the end,” he whispered between 
trembling lips. “ Old Flint, my cotrus- 
tee, is coming to talk over a change m 
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one of the investments. He knows I’ve 
taken the box from the vaults; he’s 
there now, and will be here in a few 
minutes. You may as well send for a 
policeman, and I’ll give myself up and 
have it done with.” 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed Amsden 
energetically. “ You'll do nothing of 
the kind. Here’s the darky; we’ll hear 
what he has to say.” 

The janitor had returned, followed 
by a young negro in shirt-sleeves, with 
a solled cloth m his hand. He was one 
of the Tower force, and many times be- 
fore Parkrow had seen him about the 
building. 

‘““ Now, Tom,” said the janitor, after 
closing the door, “ Mr. Parkrow thinks 
some one may have been using your 
step-ladder to get into this room 
through the transom. He thinks some- 
body was here while he was at lunch. 
Do you know anything about it?” 

The man threw back his head, 
opened a capacious mouth, and gave 
vent to a boisterous laugh. 

‘““Me, suh? Law, no suh!” he re- 
plied, treating the question as if it were 
a particularly good joke. “I don’ 
b’lheve they did, I don’ b’lieve they 
could’ve. Might have, though, for all I 
know; I was in 711 all the whole time 
Mist’ Parkrow was out. 

“TY took my grub in there an’ et it, 
then I went on with the job. You tole 
me *twas in a hurry, ’cause the gen’le- 
men would be liable to arrive any min- 
ute.” : 

Here the telephone bell again inter- 
vened. Amsden responded and held a 
few minutes’ conversation. 

From the curious change his coun- 
tenance underwent meanwhile it was 
evident that the communication was 
important. While he was hanging up 
the receiver some one outside quietly 
pushed open the office door. 

The unhappy Parkrow’s pallor in- 
creased, if possible, and he started up. 
doubtless expecting the dreaded visit 
of old Mr. Flint. Instead, however, 
there appeared a young man, a stran- 
ger, bearing in his hands a large deed- 


box. 

“Ts Mr. Parkrow here?” he in- 
quired. “This piece of property 
39 
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He got no farther; Parkrow lterally 
pounced upon the box, and, with sha- 
king fingers, applied a key and opened 
it. A glance at its contents brought 
from him a gasp of relief. 

“Thank Heaven!” he cried. 
did you find this, Mr. 7” 

“My name is Tucker,” the newcomer 
explained; “I’m just moving into 711, 
next door. I had occasion a few min- 
utes ago to throw some bits of paper 
mto the grate, and. when I took down 
the blower I found this box behind 
it. How it came there [’m sure I can’t 
guess.” 

“T think I can,” put in Amsden. 
“That ’phone I answered, Parkrow, 
was from the fire-house, and one of the 
men says that during the flurry in 715 
here a little while ago, he gaw a colored 
man moving along the ledge that runs 
across the face of the building bencath 
the windows of this story with some- 
thing under his arm. Unless I am 
much mistaken there stands the cul- 
prit!” 

Seeing the usclessness of further de- 
nial, Tom admitted his guilt and finally 
made a full confession. 

After eating his dinner in 711 he had 
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wanted a smoke, but found he had no 
matches. Rather than take the trouble 
to go down-stairs he had chosen to 
meke his wav to the next room, num- 
ber 713, ly means of the narrow ledge 
on the outside of the building, a feat 
less hazardous than it looked for a 
person of long practise in cleaning sky- 
scraper windows. 

Qn getting inside of 713 he had es- 
pied the box, and, guessing that it con- 
tained valuables, had been unable to re- 
sist the temptation to carry it back 
with him to 711. There he had hidden 
it in the grate, where it might have 
been supposed to remain unobserved 
until autumn, long before which season 


he counted on getting it away into his 


own secure possession without any one 
being the wiser. 

And but for Mr. Tucker’s casual re- 
moval of the blower he might very well 
have done so. 

When Mr. Flint arrived Parkrow 
welcomed him with a grip that must 
have astonished him; and that evening, 
during the rehearsal, Marion Hayes’ 
future husband appeared to have some 
difficulty in keeping his hilarious spirits 
within decorous bound. 
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OVER the snow, away we go! 
The earth gleams white 
"Neath stars tonight, 
And all is bright 

Above and below. 


Old Care, good by ! from you we fly— 
As if on wings, 
Our fleet steed springs ; 
The welkin rings 
With our joyous cry. 


Gay Mirth is here, our hearts to cheer ; 
While on we glide 
There’s by our side, 
To cheer or chide, 
. One who is dear. 


Over the snow, away we go! 
There’s freedom rare 
In all the air, 
Everywhere, 
Above and below. 
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DAWSON’S BABY. 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


The awful predicament of a bachelor in connection with an infant, whose extreme youth was 
not the only crime to be charged against it. 


| DO not object to practical jokes—in 

moderation. I’ve even perpetrated 
one or two myself. But when a man 
dies and leaves one to go rioting around 
making trouble for everybody con- 
cerned, I think it’s carrying matters a 
bit too far. 

There was a time when I considered 
Elbert Carew my best friend. He was 
no end of a good fellow until, unhap- 
pily (though that’s not the way Carew 
would have put it), he met Miss Gif- 
ford. 

Now, I’ve observed that when a girl 
comes into a man’s life, that man is 
spoiled for all time. It was so with 
Carew (though, again, that’s very far 
from being the way that he would put 
it). 

Well, of course it ended. in 51x 
ushers and a bevy of bridesmaids, and 
a smother of silk gowns and flowers, 
and a deluge of rice, and all the other 
accessories of a wedding. 

I have but a vague recollection of the 
bridesmaids, and the name of the maid 
of honor has slipped my memory. But 
till the day of my death will I remem- 
ber the bride’s sister Amy. 

She was an awkward girl of ten or 
thereabouts, continually arranging her 
arms and legs, of which she seemed to 
have a wholly unnecessary number. 

She had been assigned a place in the 
procession sandwiched between two 
bridesmaids and the bride and her 
father. To see her climb up the brides- 
maids’ trains, and then suddenly stum- 
ble back on the bride’s toes, causing 
that unfortunate lady to execute an 
impromptu pas seul, was a sight for 
gods and men. 

I saw it all from the altar where I 
waited with the groom, and, had I been 
asked, I would unhesitatingly have af- 
firmed that she was then and there do- 
ing the worst it was in her to do. 
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But she wasn’t. That was reserved 
for the moment when it was her duty 
to step forward and offer the groom the 
wedding ring lying on a tray of violets. 

Some way, the Lord only knows how, 
she got her feet entangled in the bride’s 
train. There was a sound as of some- 
thing giving way; the bride, with an 
agonized look on her face, clutched 
wildly behind her, the maid of honor 
sprang to her assistance, and Amy, 
lurching forward, sent the wedding 
ring spinning across the floor. 

As best man, it was obviously my 
duty to recapture it. On hands and 
knees I pursued it under pews and 
across the feet of the guests. 

It was making straight for the near- 
est register, and I sent up a fervent 
appeal to Heaven that I might get 
there in time to head it off. I took the 
last yard at one bound, but I was the 
fraction of a second too late. 

There was a little tinkling sound far 
below me, and I realized that that ring 
was gone for good and all. | 

I looked back at the wedding party, 
and decided that they already had 
troubles enough of their own. There 
was but one thing to do, and I did it. 

I hastily slipped a ring from my own 
finger and pressed it into the groom’s 
outstretched hand. I don’t believe he 
ever discovered the substitution. Cer- 
tainly, if he did, I never knew it. 

A short time after the wedding Mrs. 
Carew’s father bought a sugar planta- 
tion in Cuba, and the family went there 
to live. Carew went with them. 

We corresponded intermittently for 
a year or two, and then lost track of 

each other. 

Itwasall of eight, possibly ten, vears 
later that there one day burst into my 
office the last person I was expecting 
to see—Carew. He was stout and 
bronzed and beaming. 
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He pumped my hand up and down, 
asked me a dozen questions all in a 
breath, and then, without waiting for 
me to answer, began to tell me oi little 
Miss Carew. 

One month old she was, he said, and 
the finest baby -alive. Had her mother’s 
mouth, her father’s eyes, her great- 
aunt’s chin, etc., etc. 

I was disgusted. In the old days Ca- 
rew had always seemed a sensible, level 
headed sort of a fellow, but now 
Ye gods! He was but little better than 
a driveling idiot. 

Babies are like measles—to be avoid- 
ed, if possible. However, if you must 
have ’em, best to do so comparatively 
early in life. 

A fond papa of twenty-five is a trial, 
Heaven knows, but he isn’t a circum- 
stance to a papa of forty. And Carew 
was forty-one, and Dorothy Agnes was 
their first! 

Finally Carew went back to his sugar 
plantation, and in a month or so sent 
me a picture of a snub-nosed, feature- 
less infant—Dorothy Agnes. I re- 
sponded fittingly, I hope; but I have 
my doubts. 

All babies look alike to me, and I 
never could see anything to admire in 
any of ’em. 

My next communication ‘concerning 
Dorothy Agnes was from a lawyer... Ca- 
rew and his wife were dead—suddenly, 
of a malignant fever—and I was left 
sole guardian of his infant daughter. 
Her nurse was to start North with her 
at once and deliver her into my care. 

There was a lot more, too, about in- 
vestments and property, but I found 
myself unable to master financial de- 
tails. What could I, a bachelor, with- 
out a single female relative, do with a 
baby ? 

I had a wild notion of telegraphing 
to the lawyer to detain Dorothy Agnes 
and her nurse in Cuba, but while I was 
still endeavoring to sufficiently collect 
my wits to frame an intelligible mes- 
sage, a yellow envelope was handed in 
to me, and, tearing it open, I found a 
telegram to the effect that Dorothy 
Agnes would arrive on the 6.10 train. 

Clearly there was nothing to do but 
to face the music and receive Dorothy 
Agnes as fittingly as I knew how. A 
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hasty calculation served to convince me 
that she couldn’t be more than six 
months old at the outside, and I racked 
my brains in a vain effort to decide 
what sort of an apartment should be 
provided for one of her very immature 
age. 

I had no mother or sister or close 
woman friend to counsel me, and I 
finally decided to await the arrival of 
my small ward, and do whatever her 
nurse should direct. 

I was on hand when the 6.10 train 
pulled in, and after two unsuccessful 
attempts to kidnap babies already sup- 
plied with proper guardians, the con- 
ductor obligingly pointed out to me a 
dark skinned woman who was clutching 
an infant and jabbering some wholly 
unintelligible jargon. 

We could none of us understand the 
lingo she spoke, but as she flourished a 
card on which was written my name 
and address, the inference was that the 
baby she carried was the one I sought, 
and, accordingly, I took them in charge. 

But I was utterly at a loss as to what 
I should do with them. With a vague 
idea of hunting up an interpreter, so 
that I could; if possible, ascertain the 
nurse’s wishes in the matter, I called a 
carriage and bundled ‘into. it bags, 
bundles, and valises of various kinds. 

Heavens! That one small baby 
seemed to require luggage sufficient 
for a traveling theatrical troupe. 

«Then I turned to assist the nurse, 
and, how it happened I could not tell, 
but some way she missed the step and 
feil heavily, one foot twisted under her. 
I caught the baby from her arms and 
attenipted to get the nurse to her feet, 
but she eroaned and refused to move. 

Investigation revealed the fact that 
she had sprained or broken her ankle. 
She was quite unable to stand, and, at 
my wit’s end, I had an ambulance called 
and gave directions that she be taken to 
a hospital. 

I now had sole and undisputed pos- 
session of the baby, and, had I been 
given my choice, I would gladly have 
exchanged her for the proverbial white 
elephant. Not knowmg where else to 
go, I got into the carriage with my 
charge and ordered the coachman to 
drive to my rooms. 
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1 lived in a big apartment house, 
tenanted exclusively by bachelors, and 
the one unbreak able, iron-clad rule of 
the place was that no person, big. or 
little, of the female persuasion be al- 
lowed about the house. 

But [ was past caring for rules or 
regulations. { shut iny lips tightly to- 
gether, and rechristened “Dorothy 
Agnes Donald Albert. 

Moreover, I was ready to defy the 
whole lot of them to prove “ Donald ” 
other than I represented him to be. 

lortunately, none of the men was 
about, and by toiling up six flights of 
stairs to avoid the elevator boy I gained 
my rooms unseen, and, with a sigh of 
relief, deposited “ Donald Albert” on 
a couch in my sitting-room. 

It had been hazardous for “ Donald,” 
and painful for me—that trip up the 
stairs—and I thanked my stars that 
there had been no accident. 7 made 
two stealthy trips for “ Donald’s ” mul- 
titudinous belongings, and then sat 
down behind my fast locked door to 
decide what to do next. 

For me to spend the night alone with 
that infant was out of the question. Vd 
be a raying maniac or something worse 
by morning, and as for the baby—there 
simply was no guessing what she would 
be—an angel, probably. 

I thought and thought and thought; 
finallv I ‘had an inspiration. A nurse, 
of course, a man nurse. 

I went to the telephone, and, after 
ringing up various places where only 
females were kept, I secured what I 
wanted With the assurance of his im- 
mediate delivery. 

He came—Hatton, by name—a 
strapping big six-footer, and he seemed 
not a little surprised when he learned 
what I wanted of him. 

“ But, my dear sir,” he expostulated, 
“T know no more about babies than 
vou do. JT am generally called upon to 
attend the insane.’ 

“TTeaven bless you,” I said. “I’m 
liable to be that by morning myself. 
Yow re exactly what I want.” 

He laughed, and being a good na- 
tured chap, agreed to see me “through 
the night. In the morning, he said, we 
probably could make other arrange- 
ments, 
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In justice to Dorothy Agnes, I must 
say that she was behaving like the lady 
she was. She was as sleep. 

I suggested to Hatton that we smoke 
and have a game of cards. He agreed 
to the cards, but negatived the cigars 
on the ground that tobacco smoke was 
bad for babies. 

I sighed, for I had not yet had my 
after dinner cigar, and I missed it ter- 
ribly, but I bowed to his superior wis- 
dom. 

We played cards until we both be- 
gan to yawn, and Hatton suggested 
that as Dorothy Agnes continued quiet, 
we take turns watching and sleeping. 
I agreed and we decided that the first 

watch should be Hatton’s. 

I stretched myself on the bed in the 
adjoining room, and had just begun to 
feel comfortably drowsy when ‘T felt 
Hatton’s hand on my shoulder. 

“Croup!” he said. 

And. we both rushed to Dorothy 
Agnes. 

She certainly was breathing most 
peculiarly, and I felt cold shivers run- 
ning up and down my backbone. 

“We must have a doctor at once,” 
Hatton said decidedly, and rushed to 
the telephone. ; 

Presently he came back. 

“Dr. Barton will come,’ he said. 
“Good man, Barton; I’ve nursed for 
him often. In the mean time I think 
we ought to do something.” 

“Unquestionably we ought,” I 
agreed. “ The question is, what?” 

‘“Seems to me,” said Hatton, “ I’ve 
head that turpentine and swect oil is 
cood for croup, but I couldn’t say if you 
take it inside or rub it on outside.” 

“IT don’t believe I’ve anv sweet oil,” 
T said, “ but I’ve oil that I use for my 
gun; would that do, do you think?” 

“ Tt’s the same thing exactly,” Hat- 
ton declared. “ And the turpentine?” 

“Tanshaw, on the next tloor, is an 
artist,” I said. “ He’d be sure to hare 
turpentine.” 

I tore out of the room and took the 
stairs three at a bound. There was 
need for haste, for Dorothy Agnes was 
wheezing and puffing in the most 
alarming manner, and J had no wish to 
add the murder of helpless infants 
my other sins. 
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Fanshaw was most obliging, though 
ordinarily he makes no end of a row 
when he is routed out of bed. He heard 
my hurried explanation, and reached 
for the turpentine with one hand, and a 
bath robe with the other, and followed 
me down the stairs at breakneck 
speed. 

“T don’t know much about babies,” 
he panted, “ but I do know jolly well 
you don’t want to give ‘em turpentine 
on the inside.” 

As Fanshaw was more of an author- 
ity on that useful drug than either 
Hatton or myself, we were quite will- 
ing to accept his decision. 

I mixed a quantity of oil and tur- 
pentine in my soap-dish and offered it 
to Hatton. But he backed off. 

“You do it, Dawson,” said he. “* Rub 
it on her chest.” 

“Her chest!” cut in Fanshaw. 
“Thought you said it was a boy, Daw- 
son.” 

“ Certainly she’s a boy,” I said, glar- 
ing at Hatton. “Donald Agnes, you 


know, er—Dorothy Albert. I mean 
Donald Albert, of course.” 
Fanshaw accepted my somewhat 


‘wixed explanation with an unbelieving 
oTin. 

“The fellows won't do a thing to 
you to-morrow,” he said comfortingly. 

“Jf I live through to-night,” I said 
desperately, “I don’t give a hang what 
happens to me to-morrow. [lew in 
Heaven’s name, Hatton, am I to put 
this stuff on her chest when I don't 
even know where her chest is?” 
“ Just below her chin,” volunteered 
Fanshaw. — - 

I looked at Hatton. 

“Er—I think so,” he said a trifle 
doubtfully. “ But youd best take off 
her clothes; it must be rubbed on the 
skin, you know.” 

“ Not on your life! ” I said decidedly. 
“YU pour it on top of her dress and let 
it soak through.” ; 

Which I did. I put it on with a lib- 
eral, not to say lavish, hand and await- 
ed results. 

There were none that I could see. 
Dorothy Agnes continued to whecze, 
and we, fearing every breath would be 
her last, waited in agony. 

Finally the doctor came, and he was 
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positively the most unfeeling man I 
ever met. He looked at Dorothy Agnes 
on the couch, at lanshaw in his bath 
robe, at Hatton in his shirt sleeves, and 
at me in my state of more or less un- 
dress. 

He looked, and he sat himself down, 
and laughed long and loud, laughed till 
the tears rolled down his checks. 

“ One on you, Hatton,” he chuckled, 
“one on you. Croup! Oh, shade of 
seulapms! It’s saifles. All babies 
have ‘em. Put a little vaseline in its 
nostrils.” a, 

“Would you,” I ventured meekly, 
“ do it for us, doctor? ” 

The doctor would and did. Dorothy 
Agnes stopped wheezing and went to 
sleep. . 

The doctor sniffed the air, redolent 
of turpentine and machine oil, and laid 
a finger on her dress. 

“In the name of all the healing 
powers,” said he, “ what is this? ” 

“Turpentine and oil,” I explained 
humbly. “ We put it on for her—her 
croup.” 

The doctor roared. 

‘It’s hardened,” said he, “into a 
regular coat of mail. You need have no 
further anxiety on the score of possible 
croup. The most persistent croup that 
ever happened couldn’t get at her 
through that armor.” 

He took up his hat, still chuckling. 

“There are no charges,” he said in 
answer to mv question. “I wouldn’t 
have missed it for a fifty dollar bill. 
Croup! Oh, Lord!” 

He went out grinning, and I felt that 
I hated him. 

“I’m not in the lcast sleepy,” 


said 


-Fanshaw affably, “and if you don’t 


mind, I think I will stay here. There’s 
hable to be something doing at any 
minute, and I like excitement, you 
know.” 

I should greatly have preferred to be 
left alone with my misery, with 
Dorothy Agnes and with Hatton. But 
I'anshaw had really been most oblig- 
ing in the matter of the turpentine, 
and I hesitated to tell him to go. 

‘* By all means,” I said, as cordially 
as I could. “ Stay if you wish.” 

For an hour Dorothy Agnes con- 
tinued to sleep, and, as Fanshaw 
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phrased it, “ there was nothing doing.” 
Then suddenly she opened her eyes and 
her mouth and emitted a roar that 
would have done credit to the lungs of 
Donald Albert. 

She dug her fists into her eyes, tied 


herself up in knots, and straightened. 


out with a sudden jerk, and all the 
tine she howled, and howled, and 
howled. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” I said, appeal- 
ing to Hatton, “can’t we do some- 
thing? She’ll wake up everybody on 
this floor.” 

“We might,” Hatton said, “if we 
knew what was the matter with her, 
but we don’t. At least, J don’t.” 

Nor did I. 

Fanshaw, who seemed to be getting 
the excitement his soul craved, sug- 
gested various remedies ranging from 
cocktails to soothing syrup, but none 
of them seem exactly to fill the bill. 

Dorothy Agnes kept on with her 
vocal exercise, and I began to hear 
doors opening along the hall. Fanshaw, 
with a look of unholy joy on his face, 
gathered his bath robe about him and 
volunteered to. go out and make ex- 
planations. 

He took up his stand without my 
door and announced to all comers that 
it was “ Dawson’s baby.” Not content 
with this plain statement of fact, he 
added thereto such embellishments as 
his fancy seemed to suggest, and his 
tale was received with loud applause. 

Finally I threatened to punch his 
head if he didn’t make himself scarce, 
and he went off to convey the joyful 
news to the fellows on the floor above. 


It was in the carly morning, when. 


Dorothy Agnes was doing her level best 
(which, by the way, was conspicuously 
good) to drown the rattle of the milk 
carts and the clang of the trolley in the 
street without, that relief came sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 

There was a sharp knock at my door, 
and almost before I could get it open a 
young woman in a trimly fitting black 
gown had burst in upon me. 

She was little, but she seemed a reg- 
ular cyclone, and at sight of her Hatton 
effaced himself as if by magic. 

For my part, because she seemed 
to have proprietary rights in Dorothy 
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Agnes, I rejoiced at her coming and 
forgave her impetuous ways and the 
epithet of “ brute” that she hurled at 
me. 

She picked up Dorothy Agnes and 
crooned something that sounded like 
“Oo poor, pitty, itty sing. Did the 
nassy big man ’most murder 00? ” 

And Dorothy Agnes cuddled to her, 
and swallowed a sob and brought it up 
again in the shape of a delighted 
chuckle. 

Then, as the doctor had done, the 
young woman sniffed at Dorothy 
‘Agnes’ dress. 

ee Oh,” she shrieked, “ what have you 
been doing to her?” 

“ It’s turpentine and sweet oil,” I ex- 
plained once again. “We put it on for 
—for her croup.” 

“Croup!” ejaculated the young 
woman. “ Nonsensé, she never had 
croup in her life.” 

She sniffed again. 

“ Sweeé oil indeed,” she said con- 
temptuously. “ Machine oil, you mean. 
Well, thank Heaven that you didn’t see 
fit to give it to her internally!” 

She pointed a commanding finger at 
Dorothy Agnes’ luggage that lay piled 
in the corner. 

“ Bring me,” she ordered, “ the tele- 
scope basket and the small brown 
bag.” 

1 brought them, and, without daring 
to protest, watched her sweep a litter 
of my most cherished possessions from 
the table. 

“A basin of warm water,” was the 
next command, “and a spirit lamp or 


- chafing dish, anything that will heat 


food. I suppose if I hadn’t come you 
would have let her just starve to 
death.” | 

I hastened to bring the water, and 
jovfully sacrificed my chafing dish, 
heretofore held sacred to Welsh rabbit 
and lobster Newburg. 

So it was hunger ‘that had _ailed 
Dorothy Agnes! Funny that hadn’t oc- 
curred to me. 

“Now,” said that very amazing 
young woman when I had supplied all 
her wants, “TI will trouble you to go 
out and leave us alone.” 

I might have taken refuge in mv 
bedroom or bath-room, but that didn’t 
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occur to me, and I went meekly into 
the hall and closed the door after me. 

Then it struck me that a man coat- 
less, collarless, and with the unmistak- 
able air of having been up all night 
could not, in the nature of things, be 
looking his best, and I went up-stairs 
and forced Fanshaw to supply the defi- 
ciencies in my wardrobe. 

When I went back my door stood in- 
vitingly open and I made bold to entcr. 
There was a faint odor of violet powder 
in the room, and -Dorothy Agnes, 
freshly dressed and gurgling conicnt- 
edly over a bottle of white fluid, lay in 
the young woman’s lap. 

She motioned me to a seat, and, 
without preamble, voiced her grievance. 

“T don’t care,” she said indignantly, 
“if Elbert Carew was my sister’s hus- 
band, it was just horrid of him to leave 
Baby Dorothy to you! ” 

“It was; I don’t like it one bit better 
than you do,” I agreed cheerfully. 

“ Aren't. you ashamed? Why, youre 
a perfect brute!” she sputtered. 

I raised a protesting hand. 

“Tt was the baby I was thinking of,” 
I explained. 

“ Has it been awful for you, too?” 
she went on. “Oh, I’m sorry I said 
that.” 

And then quite suddenly she put her 
handkerchief to her eyes and began to 
cry heart-brokenly. 

She was such a mite of a thing and so 
young—in point of years, she might 
have been my daughter, but somehow, I 
was strangely glad that she wasn’t— 
and I stood there looking down on her 
and feeling as helpless as a man may 
when a woman cries and he fain would 
comfort her, but doesn’t know how. 


I took the baby out of her arms and 


laid it on the couch. Then, looking at 
her black gown, on a sudden it c me to 
me who she was. 

I bent over her, my hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Amy,” I said gently. 
Amy, aren’t you?” 

She nodded mutely. 

“Amy,” I said, “once, a long time 
ago, I was your brother-in-law’s chum. 
He thought well of me, else he had not 
left his little daughter in my charge. I 
want you to think of me as a—a big 


“You are 
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brother, if it will comfort you any to do 
so. You're tired, and you’ve had I don’t 
know what trouble. And presently 
you’re to tell me about it, and let me 
help you.” 

I think she was comforted a little, 
though it was long before she ceased 
crying. Finally she lifted her head, and 
mopped her eves with a very damp and 
inadequate bit of lace, and sent me a 
little half tearful smile. 

“Oh, you were good,” she breathed 
softly. “I’m not in the habit, really, 
of going around weeping all over the 
place like this, but I—I suppose I’d 
come to the breaking down point, and 
I—I just had to. . 

“It was awfully silly of me,” she said 
with a tremulous little laugh, “ and, of 
course, [’m all right.now. But you 
can’t think how awful it has been. My 
father died of the fever, and my sister 
and Elbert, and there were left just 
Baby Dorothy and me. And we came 
all this way alone, and yesterday I got 
off the train just for a moment to try 
to get her some fresh milk, and some- 
how the train went on without me, and 
I’ve been just crazy with worrying. 

“You see ”—and she smiled slyly— 
“J didn’t know into what good hands 
she’d fallen.” 

Now I understood why Carew had 
left his little daughter to me. His time 
had been but short, and he had done 
what he could to secure a protector for 
her and for his young sister-in-law. I 
was glad and grateful that he had 
thought me worthy of the trust, and 
then and there I promised myself that 
so long as I should live I would never 
betray it. | 

Amy picked up her hat and began to > 
pin it on. 

“Td best be taking Dorothy to a 
hotel, don’t you think?” she said, 
smiling as bravely as though she had a 
whole regiment of friends upon whom 
to call in time of need. : 

How I admired her for her pride and 


courage, but how I loved her for her 


moment of weakness! 

“Amy,” I said, “don’t go quite yet. 
I want to talk to you a bit first. You’re 
all alone in the world, and so am I. 
And it’s an awful grind being alone, 
little girl, don’t you think so? ” 
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She nodded, but whether or no she 
guessed what T had in ming to say, I 
could not tell. 

“Amy,” 1 went on, “I want you to 
marry me. Of course, dear, you can’t 
love me yet a while, but [ll trust that 
to the future and take my chances. I’m 
asking this of you, Amy, because I love 
you, and it seems the one way I can 
best serve you. 

“Tt want you to have my name, that 
whatever of help or protection it af- 
fords may be yours. In return, I ask 
only your friendship, but you'll not for- 
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bid me to hope, Amy, that some day I 
may gain your love. You will let me 
hope, Amy?” 

She came a step nearer me, and for 
an instant her eyes looked full into 
mine. Then her lashes dropped and I 
saw the blood steal up into her soft 
cheek. 

“TI think,” she said, with both hands 
outstretched, “ that it wouldn’t be hard 
to learn to love you.” 

And when I took her in my arms and 
sought her lips, she did not deny me 
them. 


of the Basilisk. 


BY MARCUS D. RICHTER. 


A thrilling picnic experience on board a vessel whose days of usefulness were ended. 


I. 


QO the foundation of the Larrigan 
fortunes has finally become its 
single asset, eh?” 

Billy stood upon the moldering dock, 
his straw hat tipped back from his face, 
his legs wide apart, his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets. 

His smooth face was bronzed and 
rugged as his ancestor’s, the builder of 
the Basilisk, had probably been— 
though undoubtedly the first master of 
the bluff bowed old brig did not gain 
his mahogany complexion playing golf 
and tennis. | 

Billy’s hands, too, were different 
from those of Captain Adoniram Larri- 
gan, for they were tapering, white, and 
well manicured. 

There would have been other marked 
contrasts between the old seadog, could 
he have stood here on the Cowanus 
wharf at the instant, and this young 
fellow in the “latest thing” im sum- 
mer flannels. 

The black frocked attorney pulled at 
his drooping mustache reflectively. His 
trade did not make him a sympathetic 
man; but he observed the irony of fate 
which seemed to have overtaken the 
Larrigan family affairs. 

“ J—JI don’t know what this old hulk 
would bring, Mr. Larrigan,” he said 
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slowly. “It’s lain here for sixty-five 
years now, and the reason I have called 
your attention to it is that the heirs of 
the Goggins estate demand that it be 
moved or they’ll charge wharfage. 

“Tt may be seaw orthy, though Alex- 
ander, your uncle’s old foreman of the 
shipyard, can best tell you about that.” 

Billy laughed. 

“Think I might try to put the 
Basilisk in commission and compete 
with Brother Morgan and his ship 
trust?” he asked. “The old brig’s a 
curiosity, that’s all. Reckon there’s not 
many older American built vessels 
afloat, eh? And built in this very yard, 
too!” 

“Yes, sir!” said the attorney with 
mild enthusiasm. “ A curiosity indeed. 
Captain Adoniram Larrigan laid her 
keel and sailed her as master himself in 
sixteen hundred odd. Many a hogshead 
of West Indian rum and molasses did 
she bing into Portland and Boston.” 

“And not a few cargoes of ‘ black- 
birds’ did her second master, old 
*Doniram’s son, transport from the 
Gold Coast, too, if our family legends 
are to be believed,” said Billy. “ ‘ Miser 
Larrigan’ he was called. Nice chap. 
Slaver and buccaneer, I reckon, and 
must have been just rotten with gold 
when he died. He must have found 
some method of taking it with hin, 
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though, and it melted!” added the last 
of the Larrigans. 

“So you've heard the story of the 
treasure of the Basilisk, have you? ” 

“Unele was nutty on it. Said the 
second Adoniram had a secret hiding- 
place where he stored his gold after 
every trip he made. And he believed 
the fortunes of the house of Larrigan 
vould indeed be at a bad pass if we 
ever sold the old hulk. You know the 
doggerel down there,” and Billy pointed 
thr ough the gaping cabin window 

“Hm, yes, I’ve read it,” said the at- 
torney. 

“Uncle wasn’t foolish enough to 
search for the gold anywhere, the way 
folks are still digging for Kidd’s gold. 
Don’t know where he'd have dug—un- 
Jess it would be in this shipyard. » 

The lawyer cackled. 

“Let me tell you your uncle was 
foolish on only one point, young man. 
HfTe thought he could run a shipvard 
and compete with the great combina- 
tions of capital that have sprung up in 
the business within the past twenty 
years. 

“ That’s where the bulk of Ais for- 
tune went. And that’s why the ship- 
yard to-day is turned over to alicn 
hands, and you, Adoniram lLarrigan, 
are left with nothing but this old hulk 
of a brig.” 

Billy winced. There had heen an 
Adoniram in every generation of Larri- 
vans from the time of the man who 
had laid the keel of the Basilisk until 
now. 

Fortunately Billy had been blessed 
with a middle name as well. He wrote 
it: “A. Wilham Uarrigan,”’ and at 
school had whipped every boy who 
dared call him “’Doniram.” 

“Lucky I’ve got my two hands and 
know how to use them,” he grunted. 
“ An architect can fall into a fat thing 
once in a while.” 

“Yes, I understand that Miss Milli- 
cent Rogers thinks strongly of building 
a fine house yonder behind the town,” 
returned the attorney drily. 

Billy flushed. 

“ Well, as to this old brig, she might 
as well be blown up. I saw Rafters 
this morning. He says if I’ll have her 
towed out vonder into the bay, away 
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from the wharves and things, he'll get 
some dynamite at the quarry and blow 
her to bits.” 

‘Some of her timbers ought to be 
sound.” 

“So Rafters says. He's done such 
work before. He says it won’t hurt the 
big timbers much, and hell pay me 
something for the wreckage. Lots of 
these city people like to burn wood like 
that. Brine-soaked, you know; makes a 
great fire. Mrs. Jennings uses drift- 
wood in her library.” 

“Hem!” said the lawyer again. “I 
suppose you know. Miss Rovers stays 
there at the Jennings’ a good deal.” 

“While she is deciding about her 
new house—yes,” said Billy, unmoved. 

Then the lawver cackled again, and 


went away. Larrigan hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then stepped upon the 


hawser which held the bow of the old 
brig to the wharf and walked aboard. 

It would be hard to tell whether he 
had any sentiment for the ancient ves- 
sel or not. He strolled about whistling. 
Seldom did any one go aboard the craft 
now, excepting the town boys. 

Her deck was still firm, if the iron 
work was rusty. But the irons had been 
wrought so well that aside from the 
red upon them there was little sien of 
decay. Loung Larrigan went down the 
steep companionway into the cabin. 

The lights were broken out, and he 
could plainly see about the place. He 
faced a broad, time blackened panel as 
he entered. 

Upon it were carved the six lines of 
rude and misspelled rhyme he had 
mentioned to the attorney: 


Fashioned well i? ew’ry part 
T es s a .- 

o rejoice the sailor’s heart. 
If ye seck from stem to stern 
Many secrets ve may learn. 
Treasure of the Basilisk 
Ife may win who'll run the risk. 


said Billy 
Then he turned on his 
and left the old hulk. 


Tf. 


Nosopy could have been more as- 
tonished than Billy Larrigan himself 
when he was invited to join the Jen- 
nings’ party. 

Although he had been established for 


“Cursed foolishness! 
after a minute. 


heel a 
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two years in his Boston office, when he 
went to Cowanus he was of the native, 
rather than of the summer visitor class. 
There was a distinct line between them 
—as distinct as was ever drawn at New- 
port. 

But Billy found Miss Millicent 
Rogers at Mrs. Jennings’. He had met 
Miss Rogers before—several times be- 
fore, in ‘fact—but in the same way in 
which dozens of other impecunious 
though well connected young men in 
Boston had met her. She had spoken to 
him once about building at Cowanus; 
after he arrived at the Jennings, Billy 
found that the reason given for inviting 
him was so that he and Miss Rogers 
might talk over the proposed house at 
odd times. 

On the one hand he was pleased. On 
the other he felt like swearing. And he 
had not yet discovered which mood was 
the correct one for him to hold to. 

He did not know whether his invita- 
tion to join the party had been an ex- 
cuse of Miss Rogers to enjoy his so- 
ciety; or that she had got her friend 
and sponsor Mrs. Jennings to bring him 
up from Boston simply that the archi- 
tecture of the proposed house might be 
discussed without a bill for “ time” be- 
ing presented to her. 

When Billy saw Millicent surrounded 
by the other fellows, all of whom ex- 
pressed their fortunes in six figures, he 
swore and inclined to the latter belief. 
But when he was alone with her he 
promptly forgot such ungallant suspi- 
cions, and sometimes even failed to re- 
member that she was a great heiress 
and he a poor devil of an architect. 

They sat in a quiet corner of the 
Jennings’ veranda and talked after 
dinner one night. 

“No, that isn’t a ship of the enemy 
anchored out yonder, prepared to shell 
the terraced hills of Cowanus. You 
haven’t seen it before because I only 
had it towed out there by Barren Rock 
yesterday.” 

“You, Billy?” she cried. 

No girl in the world, so he thought, 
could say “ Billy” quite so delight- 
fully. 

“Yes. It belongs to me.” 

“My! Why, I did not know you were 
a ship owner. I thought——” 
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“That I had no such assets?” fin- 
ished Billy. “ That is the Basilisk.” 

“A gruesome name enough, Billy. 
What will you do with it? ” 

“Have it blown up. Perhaps it has 
had a gruesome significance in our 
family fortunes. I believe the Basilisk 
is a ghoulish sort of a bird 

“ Basilisk isn’t a bird at all, Billy. 
You’re not very strong on natural his- 
tory—or on mythology either. But tell 
me about it.” 

When he had finished she suddenly 
clapped her hands. 

“ Billy, you are the very best fellow I 
know. I declare you are. You are al- 
ways giving me bright ideas.” 

He rubbed his forehead, rumpling his 
hair wildly. 

“For pity’s sake! What bright, par- 
ticular idea have I evolved now? ” 

“Why, your boat—that Basilisk. 
We'll celebrate its final disintegration.” 

* Want to go over to Barren Rock 
and see it blown up with dynamite? ” 
asked Billy blandly. “If I’d thought 
of that I’d had it towed into a more 
favorable spot. But that was out of 
the channel and away from everything 
else.” 

“No, no! You don’t. see. It is just 
terrible to have to think up new things 
to amuse a big party like this. That’s 
one reason why I hesitate about build- 
ing my house. I’d want to have crowds 
of nice folk just as the Jennings do; 
but it’s such work to plan for 
them 

“You know, I’d always be hardy if 
you wanted me,” said Billy simply. 
‘“* Glad to assist.” 

“You silly boy!” she returned, and 
he felt sat upon again. 

“ How about this idea? What’s the 
Basilisk got to do with it?” 

“Why, we’ve sailed, and we’ve pic- 
nicked, and we've staged, and we've 
fished. I’m going right in to suggest to 
Mrs. Jennings that we picnic on the 
Basilisk to-morrow. You'll let us, won’t 
you? You won’t have it blown up?” 

“ Not while we’re aboard,” said Billy 
drily; “ although there are times, when 
Cocroft and Nelson hang around you, 


‘that I would willingly—not to say 


gladly—see them blown sky-high.” 
“You are wicked.” 
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“No; only jealous.” 

“Please don’t be silly,” she said 
again. “ Can we have the use of your 
boat, sir?” 

“Pl send word to Rafters not to 
blow her up to-morrow,” he replied. 

“That’s a good boy. Of course 
there’ll be no danger?” 

“Til write to Rafters at once. 
Nothing shall happen—at least, while 
you remain aboard. If Cocroft or Nel- 
son stay behind, though 

“ Like a good captain, then, I shall 
refuse to leave the ship until the last 
of the crew is saved,” she declared, ma- 
king him a little bow and then running 
away. 


IIT. 


Mrs. JENNINGS was charmed. So 
were her guests. To Billy it was justa 
little suly—this making so much of a 
seventeenth century hooker like the 
Basilisk—or, it would have seemed 
silly had not Millicent been so much in- 
terested in the thing. 

For her sake he was aboard at sunrise 
with a couple of smart boys, and the 
deck rubbish was cleared away and the 
cabin thoroughly cleaned. By nine 
o'clock an awning from the Cowanus 
sail loft sheltered part of the deck, and 
the. Basilisk was in holiday array. 

But Billy couldn’t be exactly happy 
with Nelson and Cocroft and the other 
fellows around. While he was busy as 
Mrs. Jennings’ right hand man, they 
were free to hover about Miss Rogers; 
and all he could obtain from her was 
an occasional tantalizing smile. 

He was so busy in truth that, near 
the middle of the forenoon, when the 
Basilisk was hailed by a fishing boat 
alongside and a letter passed up for 
him, he did not have time at the mo- 
ment to read it. 

He saw it was from Rafters, and pre- 
sumed it referred to the old brig’s final 
disintegration. He shoved it into his 
pocket and thought no more of it. 

Indeed, he was so much engaged, 
even after luncheon, that he did not 
notice a formidable squall which black- 
ened the southern heavens and spread 
its wings over the harbor like a huge 
bat. 

Had he seen this in time, he would 
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have surely advised a quick return to 
the shore, for the squatty, half water- 
logged old vessel did not offer the best 
shelter from a summer tempest. 

But the ladies took it delightfully. 
The cabin lights were covered and they 
all crowded within, for as soon as it be- 
gan to rain the awning was of little 
protection. 

The great drops first drummed a wild 
tattoo upon the canvas and deck; then 
the clouds seemed to be split by the 
recurrent flashes of lightning, and the 
water just splashed down upon the bay 
and the old brig rocking at her insecure 
anchorage off the ugly rocks of Barren 
Reef. 

“T can imagine I’m at sea in a gale,” 
cried Miss Rogers. “ Hear the wind 
howling about the ship! Is it not 
fine ? ” 

“Tt most certainly is not,’ rejoined 
Billy. “And, by Jove, it has just 
crossed my mind that the cushions and 
everything else in the boats are getting 
soaked!” 

He made a dash for the deck, but 
came back in a moment saturated him- 
self, and having been unable to reach 
the boats alongside. 

With the rain had come a gale that 
fairly took one’s breath away. The 
storm had arisen so suddenly, and was 
so fierce, that its effect began to be ap- 
parent on the spirits of the picnicking 
party. 

“ We must tell stories—sea stories— 
piratical tales!” cried the hostess. 
“Some of you men surely know some- 
thing real salt-watery to relate.” 

Billy had divested himself of his wet 
coat, and a letter fell at Miss Rogers’ 
feet. She picked it up and handed it 
to him. 

“Oh, there’s ‘Rafters’ note,” he said, 
and would have excused himself and 
opened it had not one of the men taken 
his attention at the moment. 

“Tell us about this old ship, Larri- 
gan. It’s been in your family since 
Noah’s flood, they sav. And what does 
this stuff on the wall here mean? ” and 
he read the rhyme carved on the panel. 

“ Oh, it’s just some rot of one of my 
respected ancestors—‘ Miser’ Larrigan 
he was called. Slaver, buccaneer, hid- 
den treasure—all that sort of stuff.” 
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“Tt’s just what we want,” cried Mrs. 
Jennings. “You must oblige, Mr. Lar- 
rigan.’ 

And so Billy sat upon a camp stool 
with the unopened letter in his hand 
and spun a yarn woven equally of fact 
and fiction, involving some of the ad- 
ventures of the first and second masters 
of the Basilisk. 

Meanwhile the gale increased outside 
and the waves began to give to the old 
tub a most jerky motion. They raced 
across the bay and battered her sides 
unmercifully. 

But the crowd were all fair sailors, 
and they took the tumbling about in 
good part. Nobody dreamed of being 
afraid. 

How could anvthing happen to them 
aboard this anchored brig in an almost 
landlocked bay? 

“How interesting!” was the com- 
ment of the hostess when Billy ran 
down. “ And did you ev er look for the 
treasure, Mr. Larrigan ?’ 

“T believe some of the family tried 
it; but not [!” 

“Tf he seek from stem to stern,” 
Nelson repeated. “It must have heen 
hidden aboard the brig herself, then.’’ 

“Humph!* exclaimed Billy. “ As 
this old tub has lain against the dock 
at the shipyard yonder for sixty-five 
years, I reckon there’d be little use in 
looking for treasure aboard her now.” 

Really, Nelson could have suggested 
nothing sensible, according to Billy’s 
idea. 

The rain had stopped, but across the 
deck the spray dashed by the bucketful. 
Thev still huddled in the cabin. Some- 
hody started a jolly sea song; others 
discussed the mysterious doggerel on 
the panel. 

“Tf you'll excuse me 
to Miss Rogers, 
seated. 

He broke the seal of Rafters’ letter. 
We read it through, and his face must 
have changed perceptibly as he read, 
for Millicent suddenly seized his arm 
and whispered: 

“What is the matter? 
news?” 

It was a moment before he could wet 
his lips and form them around the 
words of denial. 


* said Billy 
beside whom he was 


Is it bad 
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“Give it to me, Billy!” she com- 
manded, and with the recurrent blows 
of the furious waves jarring the brig 
from rudder post to boom, he allowed 
her to take the scrawl of the wrecker. 


DEER Sir: 

I didn’t know as you wanted to go 
aboard the Bas’lisk till just now, an’ I 
took over the dinymite yesterday. It is 
down in the hold an’ you better not dis- 
turb it, nor let any of your fren’s go be- 
low. Something might happen. 

Your obl’g’d & ob’d’nt servent, 
Jos E. RaFrers. 


“ Dynamite!” breathed Millicent, 
her face as white as Billy’s own. “ Is 
there danger?” 

Fortunately the others were paying 
them no attention at the moment. 
Billy tried to lie, but her eyes held him 
involuntarily to the truth. 

‘‘ Danger—with this old shell pound- 
ing about this way?” he gasped. “ My 
God, I wonder we've not gone sky-high 
already.” 

“Oh, Billy!” 

“Vm a brute!” declared the young 
man. “ But that’s the truth. Heaven 
help us! How’ll we get this crowd away 
from here now?” 

“Tn this storm?” 

“JT reckon the sea is safer than the 
brig,” Billy said gloomily. 

They were silent a. moment. The 
crowd were laughing over some wittv 
story. It was still all a huge joke to 
them. Only Billy and this white faced 
girl knew that it was tragedy. 

“TH—Ill see about the boats,” 
Billy remarked, getting up. 

At the moment the brig made a ter- 
rible lurch to leeward. She seemed to 
dip her rail under water, and every 
timber in her ancient frame creaked 
and whined. 

Walf frightened cries and laughter 
rose from the picnickers. 

“What's happened ?* 
tion. 

Hilly stood in the companionway. 

“ Stay where you are,” he remarked 
calmly. “The hawser’s parted—we’ve 
lost our anchor. See, she’s righting 
herself again. We're all right.” — 

“But where will we go now?” cried 
somebody. “ We'll be wrecked on the 
racks!” 


~ 


was the ques- 
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“ That won’t hurt us,” Billy declared 
cheerfully. 

There flashed through his mind, how- 
ever, a vision of what would happen 
when the old hulk bumped into Barren 
Reef with that explosive in her hold. 

He ran up to the deck. Cowanus was 
entirely shut out by a wall of mist. He 
was deafened by the roar of the wind 
and the pounding of the surf on the 
near-by ledges. 

As he figured it, they had perhaps 
ten minutes to get away from the brig 
before she smashed into the rocks. 

The two pleasure boats were half full 
of water. He called up the men. 

Cocroft and Nelson were the most 
efficient when he had told them what 
was to be done. They must get away 


before the vessel struck. But-he did. 


not speak of the lurking danger in the 
hold. 

When there is real danger most men 
are decent. specially men like these. 
Their pride keeps them up. But some 
of the ladies became hysterical, and 
Mrs. Jennings and Millicent had their 
hands full. 

“ Why, it’s just a joke!” cried the 
strong-minded hostess. “To think of 
being wrecked_in this way—how roman- 
tic!” 

And Millicent bit her lips to keep 
from shrieking with hysterjcal laughter 
herself. Suppose the woman knew that 
at the first crash of the brig’s founder- 
ing she was likely to be blown to 
pieces ? 

Billy, his coat off, his shirt in rib- 
bons, wet to the skin, worked like a 
madman. They got one boatload’ off 


after a time, and it went staggering off. 


toward a landing on the nearest beach. 

Billy had warned them to keep away 
from the rocks toward which the brig 
was being borne. 

He had tried to make Millicent go in 
that first boat, but she refused. 

“ Remember, I shall be the last to 
leave the ship!” she said in his ear. 
“T told you I should be, Billy.” 

Billy groaned. And then he swore 
most amazingly for a young man of 
exemplary habits. It cannot be denied 
that some of the men as well as the 
women had become frightened. 

They tumbled into the second boat 
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with such anxiety to be off that they 
capsized it. As if suddenly inspired by 
the spirit of some ancestor who had 
tramped the quarter of the old hooker, 
Billy berated them as though they were 
foremast hands. 

He leaned over the rail and shrieked 
orders to the half drowned and thor- 
oughly helpless fellows. 

Finally, im sheer desperation, he 
kicked off his shoes and leaped into the 
sea himself. The Basilisk was almost 
against the iron-bound reef now, and 
every second counted. 

Billy seized the bow of the tossing 
boat, and, with a quick, dextcrous 
movement, righted it. Then he had to 
fight off the unhappy fools to keep 
them from crawling in before the water 
was bailed out. 

Finally they got her under the rail of 
the foundering brig again, and with 
Milly’s aid the remaining three ladies 
were lowered into the boat. Billy saw 
that with the men to man her, the craft 
was already stagzeringly full. 

“Go, go!” he shouted, and then 
swam directly under where Millicent 
stood. 

“Throw yourself down!” he called. 
“We'll only swamp them if we get in.” 

“You can’t save me, too, Billy!” 
cried the girl. “I can’t swim a stroke. 
Pll drown you.” 

“ Drop down here or I'll come up 
there and fetch you!” he responded. 
“That blamed stuff may go off at any 
moment.” 

“No, no! Save yourself! ” 

“VU be right here when she strikes 
if you don’t come,” he threatened, and 
—she came. | 

Billy struck out from the brig’s side. 
He thought he heard the first grinding 
erash of contact between the brig and 
the rocks as he did so. 

Then the white bow of a long hoat 
suddenly loomed out of the mist before 
them, with a man standing upright and 
a coil of rope in his hand. 

It was the life boat from the patrol 
station beyond the harbor. The crew 
had brought her across the spit and 
launched her in the bay in season to 
pick up the last of the Basilisk’s 
** crew.” 

And the rapidity with which they got 
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out of the vicinity of the foundering 
brig assured Billy that they, too, knew 
what was in the Basilisk’s hold. 


IV. 


In the calm sunshine of the morning 
the whole party went across to Barren 
2ock to see the wreck. Remarks were 
passed as to how thoroughly the sea 
had battered the old ship to bits. 

‘“‘ And it seemed so secure yesterday, 
too!” exclaimed Mrs. Jennings. She 
shuddered. “My, how providentially 
we escaped.” 

Few of the summer visitors had 
heard the blast which shook the con- 


fines of the little bay after the Basilisk: 


struck the rocks. The bay was even 
now dotted with drift from the wreck, 
while the keel of the old brig had been 
east far up on the ledge. 

Rafters was on hand with his men. 

“ Kind of a funny thing, Mr. Larri- 
gan,” he said to Billy. “ Right yonder 
in the bows of her there were a false 
bulkhead. You kin see the lines of it 
now. When I went through it I never 
snowed ’twas there.” 

“Yes?” said Billy carelessly. 

“Looked like it must have been 
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boarded up a-purpose,” said Rafters. 
“Can’t help thinkin’-—you know the 
varse *t was carved there in the cabin? 
Looks a likely place for to hide treasure 
away, that cubbyhole does.” 

“ Humph!” said Bully. 

“ But there warn’t nothin’ in it,” said 
Rafters sadly. “Ol Miser Larrigan 
must have moved his treasure to a se- 
curer place *fore he died.” 

He moved away, pulling on his pipe 
reflectively. Billy took Millicent’s hand 
to help her around a boulder. He kept 
the hand fondly in his own, and she did 
not withdraw it; she was gazing at the 
wreck with tear-dimmed eyes. 

“The treasure of the Basilisk was a 
fraud, I reckon,” said Billy tranquilly. 

Then she looked at him, and as no- 
body saw them behind the boulder she 
came closer. 

“You are a terribly practical boy, 
Billy,” she said. “Now, ’most any 
man—who had an iota of sentiment— 
would say that the girl he was going to 
marry was a treasure. Andif it hadn’t 
been for the Basilisk ” 

“ Why, sure!” exclaimed Billy. “I’m 
always giving you bright ideas, am I 
not?” 


JUST AS USUAL. 


I rook my skates from off the shelf, 

Unfit for use those skates I found, 
And thus I muttered to myself, 

“TI think I’d better have them ground.” 
I sent them to the shop straightway— 

A shop which every skater knows— ° 
And steadily, by night and day, 

It froze ! 


The grinder ground, the time passed by, 

At last those skates returned to me. 
“Now for enjoyment !” was my cry ; 

“To-morrow on the ice I'll be.” 
To-morrow came, and then, of course, 

I saw that drizzle was abroad— 
Without a vestige of remorse, 

It thawed ! 
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A CASE OF PATRIOTISM. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER. 


An Atlantic courtship with a Shakespearean sequel. — 


{> 


"| T’S just too provoking for words 
and Juliet Adams sighed as she 
turned uneasily in her steamer-chair. 

Up to this moment she had been en- 
joying hugely a cozy reverie; steeping 
herself in the morning sunshine and 
bracing salt air; watching dreamily the 
sparkling summer sea; forgetting every 
unpleasant event of her life; and fcel- 
ing to the tips of her fingers “ How 
good is mere living!” 

At this point there appeared the 
serpent in her Eden. 

“ Sea serpent, I suppose I ought to 
call him,” she thought whimsically. 

It was a little difficult to see wherein 
there was any resemblance between the 
destroyer of the garden’s peace and the 
athletic young Englishman who just 
then swung round the end of the deck. 

, But to Juliet he was the personification 
of every disturbing elemcnt. 

The motherly looking women in the 
chair next to Juliet smiled sympathet- 
ically at the girl’s uneasiness. She had 
lived her story out and the end had 
left her well content—left her at the 
point where she longed to see other 
stories “ come out right.” 

She thought she understood what 
troubled the girl, and she probably did, 
for a woman is always keen to scent a 
story. So she smiled several times as 
she studied the face near her. 

What she saw was a shapely head cov- 
ered with an abundance of dark auburn 
hair; lovely hair it was, with a gleam 
that caught the eye and held it; candid 
brown eyes, bright with youth and 
health; a nose of the description small 
boys call “pug”; a clear skin rather 
liberally dotted with good, honest 
freckles. 

The motherly lady knew several good 
recipes for freckles—she wondered if 
she ought not to tell the girl about 
them. On second thought she decided 
not; freckles seemed to belong to that 
bright young face. 
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“ Just a dear, sweet Amcrican girl,” 
the woman decided, “ one I should be 
proud to own as a countrywoman any- 
where.” , 

American she certainly was. Every 
drop of good red blood in her sound 
body was intensely, aggressively, almost 
absurdly American. 

This was her first trip across the At- 
lantic, for to her loval heart it seemed 
little less than treason to go abroad be- 
fore you thoroughly knew your own 
country. 

When Mrs. Adams finally persuaded 
Juliet to accompany her to Europe, this 
young Daughter of the Revolution felt 
it necessary to define her position 
clearly in the eyes of her friends. 

“ Yes,” she frankly explained, “I am 
finally going abroad, because I want to 
convince myself beyond a doubt that 
there is no country like my own.” 

Now Fate so ordered it that there 
came on board that summer day she 
sailed a certain young Englishman, 
William Walton by name. Fate, I said, 
but it was probably the work of the per- 
verse little god of the bow and arrow. 

This little god seems to love the sea 
—whether it is because he finds people 
take kindly to his wiles when away from 
the distractions of the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, or because his mother 
rose from the foam of the ocean and he 
fecls a tenderness for its affairs on that 
account—this has never been quite 
clear. It was probably his work, too, 
that William Walton was placed at 
Jultet’s right at the dining table. 

“Time is short,” the little schemer 
must have remarked. “These trans- 
Atlantic liners are cutting me down 
shamefully.” 

A bit from a voluminous letter Juliet 
wrote to her special confidante throws 
light on her view of the situation. 

“You will say it’s a case of poetic 
justice when [ tell you that my neigh- 
bor on the right is—saints preserve us! 
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—a very Englishy Englishman. I know 
it is my own fault that he is the first 
one I have ever met, but you know my 
contempt for American girls who are 
always throwing themselves—and their 
bank accounts—in the way of foreign- 
ers, titled or otherwise, and I think I 
have been rarely consistent in avoiding 
the path of any but an American man. 

“But this time it really isn’t my 
fault, Ruth dear, so I’ll have to make 
the best of it. Some girls are born to 
meet Englishmen, some achieve Eng- 
lishmen, but I, alas, have had one 
thrust upon me. This one is ruddy and 
good to look upon, a-nice, clean-looking 
feilow. Besides, he is lovely to mother.” 

The third view was William Wal- 
ton’s. He was taking a yood-night 
stroll on the deserted deck. He re- 
marked, apropos of nothing; “ By 
Jove, [ am glad I took a ten-day boat.” 

Thus it came about quite naturally 
that William arranged pillows and 
shawls for Mrs. Adams and Julict, was 
always ready for a stroll or any game 
proposed, and altogether made a large 
place for himself in their day’s plans. 
. It was not all smooth sailing, how- 
ever. There were days when the table 
in the corner was the scene of a blood- 
less revolution; times when William de- 


clared to himself “that Miss Adams: 


was a regular American pepper box”; 
times when her independence caused 
him to pace the deck and puff so fiercely 
at his cigar that the end fairly blazed; 
times when Juliet grew so out of pa- 
tience with his praise of England—the 
bravery of her sons and beauty of her 
daughters, that her eyes would snap 
and every auburn hair assert itself. 

“Oh, yes, no doubt,” she would re- 
mark, her nose tilted to a dangerous 
angle; “an Inglishman is the noblest 
work of God.” 

But after all these were only summer 


squalls. The real storm came when’ 


there was least reason to expect it. 

The steamer had been out seven days. 
Passengers were comparing notes, cx- 
changing itineraries and seeking in 
every way to continue the pleasant 
friendships they had formed. 

A rare June dav it was. Fven the 
most stolid were thrilled with the 

hoauty of the sunsct sea. 
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“Smoothest crossing we ever had,” 
the captain remarked. 

William sat near Juliet, much more 
interested in the changing expressions 
of her face than in the changing ex- 
pressions of the sea. She had almost 
forgotten his presence when she was 
roused by his voice saying in tones as 
calm as the day itself: 

“Do you know I have made up my 
mind, in spite of our numerous quar- 
rels, that you are the only girl I want 
for my wife?” 

Julict gasped. The situation was 
not altogether novel to her, but the 
other had shown “symptoms,” signs 
that a girl usually recognizes before 
even the victim is aware of his state. 

But this man! Why, they quarreled 
and disagreed constantly! 

_ She looked at him a moment. He ap- 
peared perfectly sane, and his jaw was 
as square as ever. 

“Do you say this to some girl every 
time you cross?” she asked, to get her 
breath. . | 

He looked at her blankly, disappoint- 
edly. : 

“Do you mean you don’t believe 
me?” 

“ Oh, yes, I suppose vou mean it now, 
but you will get over it; they say all 
mankind has these attacks on the 
ocean. Perhaps it is mal de mer gone to 
the heart,” and she laughed merrily. 

“Miss Adams, please be serious. I 
honestly love you and want you to 
narry me.” 

“But I don’t want to marry any- 
body; and if I did I wouldn’t want to 
marry one who is practically a stranger 
to me, and I to him. No, don’t inter- 
rupt; you have been most kind to 
mothér and me, and we both appre- 
ciate it so much.” 

“ Platitudes,” he growled. 

“ Well, perhaps, but the truth, never- 
theless. And, what’s more, I don’t be- 
lieve one bit in love at first sight,” and 
she was about to air her theories on the 
proper basis for marriage when he 
broke in with energy. 

“Strangers! You know very well 
nothing shows a person up like travel- 
ing with him, and we have been to- 
gether one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours. <As for character, I'll get 
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mother to write to you and tell you all 
about me; you know they say a good 
son makes a good 

She interrupted hastily. 

“ But there is something else. Even 
if I cared to marry and had known you 
all my life, ’'d never, never, marry an 
Englishman, !”? 


so there! 

“But Ju—Miss Adams, can’t you 
learn to like us, at least one of us? 
Make it an acquired taste; they say an 
acquired taste sometimes becomes 
stronger than a natural one; olives, for 
instance.” 

Juliet’s eyes were scornful. 

“You are the right one to talk of 
being serious. I consider this a solemn 
question. Anyway, I am not going to 
listen to another word.” 

And she started to gather up her 
wraps. 

Wilham’s manner changed. He must 
get her interested in the subject some 
way. Juliet’s grandfather could not 
have been more serious than this Brit- 
isher was as he continued. 

“Now listen just a moment. You 
have your prejudices against us, with 
how much reason [ cannot say. But 
supposing I have my prejudices against 
your countrymen and love you in spite 
of them—isn’t that a high proof of my 
love? Patriotism isn’t confined to one 
land, you know. But speaking of opin- 
ions, here are some notes I kept while 
I was in America. Do you care to read 
them ? ” 

“It’s a matter of indifference to me, 
I’m sure, as to how we impressed you.” 

But there was once a lady named 
Eve who was curious, and her daugh- 
ters, they say, inherit the failing. 
Juliet wondered. She finally picked up 
the little book and began to read. 

The color came to her face as her 
eyes met these words. 

“ As for the American women, those 
I have seen impress me very unfavor- 
ably. Their faces are nervous and lined, 
and not often gentle. Their voices 
match their faces; are harsh and loud. 
I have heard them discuss private 
affairs in public places, such as street 
ears and lifts. Judging from some of 
their remarks, they spend more time 
decorating the exterior than the inte- 
rior of their heads. I shouldn’t care to 
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marry one of these rextless, frivolous, 
uneasy creatures.” 

The little god of the bow and arrow 
watched Juliet with every sien of dis- 
tress as she read. In his dejection he 
broke his arrows and bow and cast them 
adrift. “What's the use?” said he 
mournfully. 

Juliet arose, gave William the book, 
gathered up her wraps, and said icily: 
“You are certainly consistent, Mr. 
Walton. Since this is your opinion of 
my countrywomen, let me say in their 
behalf that one of those ‘ restless, un- 
easy, frivolous, creatures’ has no de- 
sire to be your wife. You will please 
not mention this sabject again.” 

And in spite of his “* Let me explain,” 
she walked away with as much dignity 
as the motion of the boat would permit. 

“IT might have known she would take 
it this way. Her country is her hobby, 
I verily believe. And I really had no 
more right to judge her people than she 
has to judge mine, bless her loyal little 
heart. But I surely will have a chance. 
to explain at dinner. Ye gods! What 
an ass I have been! ” 

“An ass vou have been,” 
small god to himself. 

At dinner Julict was radiant, the life 
of her small circle. But whenever Will- 
iam attempted to bring the conversa- 
tion to a more personal basis, he was 
met with a manner as distant as the 
stars. 

‘Thus it continued for three miser- 
able days. No shipwrecked marincr 
longed for the sight of land as did 
William. As for J wliet, her murmured 
“It’s too provoking for words,” at the 
sight of Mr. Walton, proved she har- 
bored some cause for discontent. 

Whether she were provoked with 
William or with herself or with cir- 
cumstances in general, no one but her- 
self knew, and she was not really cer- 
tain. Still, she was glad she had acted 
as she had. No loyal American girl 
could have done less. 

What! Should she shrink from giv- 
ing up a pleasant friendship for the 
sake of her principles? Not she. ‘So 
with the strange logic women some- 
times use, she convinced herself she 
was happy to prove to herself that her 
loyalty was not all sentimentality. 
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There was no sign of relenting when 
she bade William good-by. Indeed, none 
was sought, for William Walton was a 
gentleman and a Briton, with his share 
of the race’s pride. 

The woman with the motherly face 
saw them part. She shook her head. 

“ Blind children, they are putting 
thorns in the path that should have 
been strewn with roses,” she mur- 
mured. | 


Il. 


Mrs. Apams and Juliet had been a 
month in England. They were travel- 
ing leisurely through Warwickshire, 
and were now at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Yes, England was beautiful, more 
beautiful than she had dreamed, Juliet 
admitted in response to her mother’s 
enthusiastic comments. 

Time is the great magician. In the 
four weeks she had been in England he 
had worked a wonder in Juliet. 

He had led her into an old kingdom, 
the country on which the sun truly 
never sets, for there is no darkness in 
that land. An old land it is, and its 
roads are well traveled; but so vast is 
its domain that no two people ever 
bring back the same description of it— 
this magic land of love. 

Surely no one was ever led thither 
by a more roundabout path than Juliet. 
So it came to pass that though Juliet 
assured herself time and again it was 
rank heresy to think of any one but 
the great Shakespeare—“ who seems to 
be the livest man in all Stratford,” she 
remarked—her thoughts would rebel- 
liously leave the great William and 
travel faithfully to busy old London, 
where abode a lesser, but a dearer, Will- 
iam. 

Some way her vaunted patriotism 
looked different. In this new country 
into which she had entered there 
seemed to be no dividing lines; she had 
learned that the force that makes men 
leave father and mother is strong 
enough to make one forsake his native 
land; all men were made kin by this 
bond. 

Tlow foolish she had been, how child- 
ish and unjust! And how maddening to 
learn her folly when it was too late to 
remedy the mistake! 
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One morning Juliet arose early to 
walk across the fields to Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage. 

What a glorious morning it was! The 
dew still sparkled; the wild roses 
bloomed along the dear old winding 
path; the birds sang exultantly. And 
she alone to enjoy it. 

At least there were no tourists with 
their red books to disfigure the land- 
scape. The women and children in the 
fields seemed to be a part of the pic- 
ture. 

She took her hat off and swung it in 
her hand. Oh—she was not alone after 
all. She had not noticed that tall man 
sauntering along the path. 

Perhaps some traveler who had 
missed the early train. He looked like 
—was this madness going to her brain 
to make her imagine every tall, broad- 
shouldered Englishman was William 
Walton? 

But she wished she had not seen him. 
The thought of her folly took the color 
from the roses, dimmed the sun, and 
made the song of the birds sound harsh. 
She even failed to notice how deli- 
ciously funny were the two little urch- 
ins who had spied her, and, scenting the 
stranger, had marked her for their own. 

They began to recite in gasps and 
gurgles the story of Shakespeare’s life. 
She gave them some coins and wished 
they would run away. She who usually 
loved the dirtiest ragamuffin! 

And when two little girls with shin- 
ing morning faces came and offered 
her great bunches of poppies she took 
them with scarce a smile. She wished 
unreasonably that that man would go 
away. 

What right had he to look like 
William Walton and make her more 
miserable? “That man” suddenly 
turned. 

Julict’s heart gave a great leap, and 
then seemed to stop. The man recog- 
nized her at the same moment, and his 
heart performed the same gymnastic 
feat, and several others quite as re- 
markable. 

Juliet didn’t wait. In less time than 
it takes to tell, William Walton’s chin 
was buricd in a soft knot of auburm 
curls, and he was catching stray, 
muffled words like “ forgive me.” “ so 
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ashamed,” “childish,” “love your 
country,” “my own better, of course.” 

As a specimen of conversation it was 
perhaps not a great success, but it 
seemed to satisfy William. 

The wild-eyed amazement of the 
poppy girls and a sudden trick of mem- 
ory that brought back to Juliet her 
words of a month ago, “ We are prac- 
tically strangers after all,” recalled her 
to herself. . 

What if he agreed? When she finally 
dared look at William, the expression 
on his face repaid her for her effort. 

*T couldn’t help it,” she said weakly ; 
“no one but the children saw, and, any- 
way, it is all true.” 

Since he had heard only snatches of 
her remarks, he felt he was not the one 
to deny that statement, but he ven- 
tured to ask humbly, “ Tell me, please, 
was that a declaration of independence 
you gave me a moment ago?” 

Juliet had recovered her old spirit 
and flashed back, “ No, I was demand- 
ing instant and unconditional surren- 
der of all British forces.” 

“Madam,” he said with mock 
gravity, “you forget that that was a 
naval victory! ” 

Then he said and did several other 
things of no especial interest to the 
world in general. 

The poppy girls came shyly up. 
Their wide eyes grew wider still when 
William bought their entire stcck. 

“ He must be an Amcrican, too,” said 
the elder in a stage whisper. 

“Do you know what play of the 
great Shakespeare’s all this reminds me 
of?” asked William, when they had 
come back to coherent speech and he 
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had satisfactorily explained that he 
knew she was in Stratford because she 
had told him her plans before “ our 
awful crash,” as he phrased it. 

“What play? Don’t be maudlin and 
say ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ because I ” 
Juliet began. 

“Heaven forbid,” rejoined William 
devoutly. 

“Nor a 
Dream ’? ” 

“ ‘This is no dream.” 

“ Well, is it ‘ All’s Well that Ends 
Well’? ” | 

“For a Yankee, you are a poor 
guesser.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“‘T suppose [ll have to tell you now ” 
—cdging away—< it’s—well, it’s ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew.’ ” 

There was a suspicion of a cloud for 
a moment, then Juliet clapped her 
hands softly and looked up at him, her 
face rivaling the brightness of the 
morning. 

“Very good, for an Englishman, but 
you will have to admit, my Englishman, 
that it wasn’t ‘ Love’s Labor Lost.’ ” 

Then they laughed long and merrily 
at this most wonderful play of words. 
The birds joined in, and so did the 
poppy girls. 

As for a certain little god, if their 
eyes had not been holden they might 
have seen him cast aside bow and arrow 
and dance what looked suspiciously like 
a cake walk. Remembering, however, 
his classic origin, it is perhaps only fair 
to say ‘he tripped a merry measure.’ 

But the lovers saw only the light 
morning breeze stirring the roses and 
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My flowers she wears at the dance to-night— 
A cluster of roses red. 

They nestle so close to her bosom white 

That my heart is filled with a strange delight, 
A mixture of hope and dread. 


I cannot help wishing that I might be 


A rose on her bosom white, 


/ 


To feel her heart throbbing, and know that she 
Would whisper her secrets, fair rose, to me 
Instead of to you, to-night. 
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THE VAN ORTLAND WEDDING. 


BY IRENE STODDARD CAPWELL. 


What came of doing something in a perfectly simple and natural, and yet at the same time un- 
usual way. 


“yen CURE not thinking of going, are 


“ Why, of course, Tom! Why not?” 


Tom Rodnev and his wife faced each 
other across the breakfast table with 
surprised inquiry in either face. Then 
Tom broke an egg and carefully scraped 
it from the shell before answering. 

“J didn’t suppose vou cared enough 
to take all that trouble, and go so far, 
for a fifteen minutes’ church crush. 
*Tisn’t as if we were asked to the 
house, you know.” 

“No, of course not, but it isn’t only 
the fifteen minutes of the ceremony 
that counts. I want to get there early 
and see the people come in, and get a 
glimpse of the other girls as well as 
Connie. I haven’t been anywhere 
where I’ve seen any of the old crowd 
for weeks, and I don’t want them to 
quite forget me.” 

“Those worth caring about won’t 
forget you, even if you did marry a poor 
man and come to this out of the way 
suburb to live.” 

“ Oh, you don’t know how easily peo- 
ple forget, even with the best inten- 
tions, if they never see you. And we 
can’t expect people to come ’way out 
here to see us unless we show some iIn- 
terest in them, and Connie would think 
it very queer that I couldn’t take the 
trouble to see her married, good friends 
as we have always been.” 

“Why didn’t she invite you to the 
house, then, if you’re such friends? ” 

“Oh, there are such swarms of rela- 
tives on both sides, they just had to 
make it a familv affair, I suppose, for if 
they once got started outside, there 
would be no drawing the line. Grace 
writes me that none of the girls are 
asked, except the bridesmaids of course. 
There are eight of them, and I know 
they will all look lovely, and it will be 
a beautiful wedding. Do say you'll go, 
Tom!” 
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“All right, Nan, youre the boss. 
Whatever’s right!” And Tom came 
around the table for a good-by kiss. 

After he had gone, and Nan had 
watched at the window for the little 
wave of his hand as he turned the cor- 
ner near the station, sne read the in- 
vitation again with interest: 

“Mr. and MXMrs. John Gregory 
Beach, m-m-m-danghter Constance 
Kivelyn, to Mr. Theodore Van Ortland, 
at Christ Church-m-i-m-Thursday eve- 
ning, June fourth, at eight o'clock.’ 
Tom’s a dear boy. 1 know he doesn't 
want to go one bit. Now then, I'll just 
go this minute and put this invitation 
in a safe place. It might get mislaid. 
Tom says I never get anything straight, 
and [ might forget the street. 

“There, that’s safe! Now, what shall 
I wear? I get so little chance to air my 
trousscau gowns in this dead place, 
they're getting all out of style before 
they even have the new look off. My 
white votle will be the thing, I think,” 
and Nan, a bride herself the previous 
October, turned to the inspection of the 
details of the intended toilet. 

It was not until the evening before 
the event that Tom realized quite the 
height and depth of what was required 
of him. 

He came home from town to find his 
dress-suit laid out upon the bed. Now, 


“Tom hated a dress suit and never wore 


one when he could possibly avoid it. 
He therefore frowned perceptibly. 

“ What’s that for?” he asked as he 
began his evening ablutions. 

“T’ve been airing it for to-morrow 
night,” said Nan. “TI forgot all about 
the wedding, and put it away in a tar 
bag last week. You wear it so little in 
the summer T was afraid the moths 
would get into it.” 

* Dog take it, Nan, have I got to 
wear that?” 

“Why, of course, Tom! What did 
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you expect to wear to an evening wed- 
ding ? ” 

“My Prince Albert’s all right with a 
light tie,” responded Tom, wielding the 
whisk broom vigorously. “ Who's going 
to look at me, 4 mere man, in “that 
crowd ? ” 

“They’ll look at. you fast enough if 
you aren’t all right; you may be sure 
of that. Do be a good boy and dress 
correctly. I’m going to wear one of my 
prettiest gowns, 21 und I want you to look 
your very swellest.” 

“ But the thing smells to heaven of 
that old tar bag,” protested Tom, sniif- 
ing disgustedly. 

“Tt won’t by to-morrow night, dear. 
Come, honey, youre cross because 
yowre hungry; you'll feel better after 
dinner,” and Nan slipped her arm 
through his, with a caressing, kittenish 
rub of her blond head against his shoul- 
der, and led him away to the dining- 
-room, where she knew some of his fa- 
vorite dishes awaited him. 

“ Whatever’s right!” acquiesced 
Tom, though not with his usual hearti- 
ness. 

As Nan had foretold, however, his 
spirits rose rapidly as the dinner de- 
scended into his inner man, and, by 
the time he had finished his third dish 
of delicious green peas, from their own 
little garden, he was quite ready to con- 
sent to anything. 

After Jane had brought the dessert, 
Nan, recognizing the auspicious mo- 
ment, said in a matter-of-fact tone: 

“J think you’d better take your suit 
in with you in the morning and dress at 
the office. It’s Jane’s afternoon out, so 
Vll come in on the five-twenty train, 
and we'll have dinner in town. The 
theater train would be too late. It’s 
never on time anyway. You can meet 
me at the station and we’ll go to Kins- 
ley’s.’ 

“ Whatever’s right! Just fix it to suit 
yourself, Nan. Shall I order a car- 
Triage ? ” 

‘“‘ No, we can’t afford it. The present 
cost so much, and the dinner will cost 
more than it would at home, and we 
can’t spend any more on this thing. It 
would take too much out of our vaca- 
tion money,” and Nan smiled bravely 
at her husband, who winced a little at 
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the thought of the luxuries which the 
little woman had given up to. cast her 
lot with his. 

“ Whatever’s right! ” he said after a 
pause. “ What church is it at?” 

“ Christ Church.” 

“ Where’s that? ” 

“1 declare, I never noticed! On 
the South Side somewhere, but I’ve 
forgotten where. Ill look at the in- 
vitation,” and Nan rose and tripped to 
the door, but suddenly stopped, with a 
blank look on her face. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Tom. 

“T can’t—remember—where—I put 
the invitation,” said Nan, her pretty 
brows tied in a hard knot. 

“In your desk, of course.” 

“ No-o, I’m sure not. I put it some- 
where where we'd be sure to have it if 
any such question came up. It’s per- 
fectly safe, but where?” and Nan 
pressed her hands to her temples in 
perplexity. 

“Card tray? Bureau drawer? Wrist 
bag?” suggested T'om tentatively. 

“Oh, no, no, no! Don't bother me! 
Let me think!” and Nan waved him 
away impatiently. 

“Whatever's right!” said Tom 
under his breath, as he lighted his cigar 
and withdrew to his den. 

Nan ran up-stairs and rummaged 
furiously for ten minutes or more, 


fruitlessly. Then she came down again 
and went wildly through the lower 


roomns, finally turning on Tom with: 

“That certainly is the most myste- 
rious thing! What could I have done 
with it? I’ve looked everywhere, and I 
remember distinctly putting it some- 
where the minute you had gone that 
morning, and now I can’t find it high 
or low. Isn't it strange?’ 

“ Well, not so strange as some things 
I’ve heard about, you know,” laughed 
Tom, to whom Nan’s “ colossal forget- 
ory,’ as he called it, was a huge joke. 
“It would be stranger if you remem- 
bered.” 

“ Now, you shan’t laugh at me, you 
mean thing! Why can’t vou suggest 
some place I might have put it?” 

“T did,” mildly protested Tom, “ but 
my sug egestions didn’t seem to meet 
your approval.” 

“Why, of course not! Anv one could 
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think of those easy places. It’s: not in 
any place like that. It’s some queer— 
no, I mean some perfectly simple and 
natural but unusual place, can’t you 
understand ?” 

‘What a contradiction of terms!” 

“JT should recognize it at once, if I 
could only think of it!” 

“iow odd! Well, let’s rehearse a 
few simple and natural but unusual 
places. The refrigerator? The dog 
basket? The dictionary? The cuspi- 
dor? The coal bin? The ” 

“Tom Rodney! Youw’re just hor- 
rid!” 

“T know I am, little woman!” pull- 
ing her down to his knee and kissing 
the pouting lips that were beginning to 
quiver warningly. “ Never mind the 
old invitation! I'll tell vou what ['] do. 
You know, like Mr. Barrie’s Tommy, 
this Tommy can always ‘find a w’y.’ 
You’re sure it’s Christ Church, are 
you?” 

“ Perfectly sure; Tom.” 

“ Well, then, it’s the easiest thing in 
the world to find out in town to-morrow 
just where it is. HMpiscopal, is it?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so. Connie told me 
a long time ago that Mrs. Van Ortland 
insisted on their being married at her 
church. She said the Van Ortlands 
were all Episcopalians. I rarely went 
over to the South Side to church, so I 
never can remember where or what 
they are, but I’m sure Connie said it 
was Episcopal.” | 

“Well, then, that’s dead easy. Forget 
it and let’s have a look at the flower 
garden. 

“TI only hope,” he added as they 
stepped out upon the lawn, “it won’t 
be hotter’n blazes if I’ve got to wear 
an overcoat.” 

“Tf it’s as cool as it is to-night, it 
will be all right,” said Nan, shivering 
slightly in her thin gown. 

But it wasn’t. The weather, with the 
fickleness of the lake region, changed 
suddenly during the next morning 
from cool and clear to hot and humid, 
and as Tom Rodnev waited behind the 
gates at the Union Station, in Chicago, 
for the five-twenty train to come in, 
the perspiration formed in many drops 
upon his face. 

He looked at his watch impatiently, 
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comparing it with the station clock, and 
whistled softly. 

“What’s the matter with that 
train?” he asked the gateman. “ It’s 
due at six-five, and it’s nearly half- 
past.” 

“T don’t know. It’s not often as late 
as this.” 

Tom stepped over to the office. 

“ There’s a freight wreck just out- 
side the city on that line,” the polite 
official answered to Tom’s inquiries. 

“ Nothing the matter with the subur- 

ban, is there?” asked Tom, turning 
pale. 
- “Qh, no, she’s all right. Can’t say 
just how soon she'll be in. May be 
another half hour yet. But there’s 
nothing wrong with her, so if you’ve got 
anybody aboard you don’t need to 
worry.” 

“ Whatever’s right! ” muttered Tom, 
with a shrug as he turned away. 

It was more than another half hour 
before the train came at last. Nan 
slipped hurriedly through the gate, and 
joined Tom with a distressed look upon 
her face. 

“Oh, Tom, isn’t it too bad! There 
was a freight wreck in our way, and 
we're awfully late, aren’t we?” 

“Yes; have to cut dinner; get it 
afterward. Come on; we’ll talk as we 
go,” and Tom slipped his arm under the 
sleeve of the long pongee coat that cov- 
ered Nan’s dainty white gown, and 
piloted her swiftly through the crowd. 

“ Did you find out about the church, 
Tom?” 

“Yes; Sixty-Fifth and Woodlawn.” 

“What! ’Way out there? Are you 
sure?” 

“Dead sure. We’ll take the elevated, 
quickest way. Just about get there if 
nothing happens, but you won’t have 
much time to ‘rubber,’ if the show's 
on time.” 

Seated in the L train at last, Tom 
drew a long breath and mopped his 
dripping brow. Suddenly Nan seized 
his elbow and exclaimed in tones of 
horror: 

“Tom! ” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ Your collar’s wilting! ” 

“Great Maud, don’t TIT know it? 
Don’t tell the whole car!” 
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“Take off your overcoat and put 
your handkerchief in your neck! Quick! 
Save what’s left of it, for pity’s sake!” 

“Whatever’s right!” said Tom, 
meekly obeying orders. 

Something more than half an hour 
later they hurried down the-stairs to 
the street at the poiat nearest their 
destination. Tom looked at his watch. 

“ Just three minutes! We’ll be there 
in time to fall in at the rear of the pro- 
cession.” 

“ Oh, dreadful! Let us hope they’ll be 
late!” 

“They won’t! Thev’ll be prompt to 
the minute, out of spite.” 

Arriving breathless at the church 
door, they found it closed, the windows 
dark, no sign of life anywhere. 

“Tom Rodney,” gasped Nan, “ what 
does this mean? There’s some mistake! 
It can’t be all over! This isn’t the 
church! ” | 

“ Blessed if I know what’s wrong, 
Nan! Something’s missed fire sure; 
but this is Christ Church, Episcopal. 
Pll put up money on that!” 

Just at this moment there came the 
sound of a scuffle and a shrill whistle, 
and half a dozen choir boys dashed 
around the building from the rear and 
stared curiously at the dazed looking 
pair. 

“Ts there to be a wedding here to- 
night, boys?” asked Tom. 

“No, sir, don’t know of any,” replied 
one of the boys. 

“ Been one?” 

“No, sir.” 

“This is Christ church, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Tom and Nan looked at each other in 
bewilderment. 

“ Mistake somewhere! ” 
“Sure you got the date 
Nan?” 

“Of course, Tom. I don’t under- 
stand it at all,” said Nan, almost in 
tears. 

“There’s another Christ Church 
down on Michigan Avenue and Twenty- 
Fourth Street. Reformed Episcopal. 
Maybe it’s that,” suggested the boy. 

“Very likely,” said Tom. “ Thank 
you, young man.” 

As the boys disappeared he turned to 
Nan with: 


said Tom. 
straight, 
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“Do you suppose that’s right, Sis? ” 

“T know it is,” replied Nan abjectly. 
“Connie said Bishop Cheney was to 
marry them, and I forgot all about it.” 

“H’m. Well, that’s all of that. Now 
let’s go eat. I’m starving.” 

“Oh, must we give it up after all this. 

trouble?” implored Nan. 
“Of course, little woman. It’s after 
eight now, and we couldn’t possibly get 
down there, at the best, under twenty 
minutes, and ” 

“Twenty minutes—that isn’t much. 
We might chance it any way. It’s on 
our way down town, and they might be 
Jate. People somctimes are, you know,” 
and Nan looked up at her husband with 
a sheepish sinile, remembering their 
own wedding, when the ceremony had 
been delayed something like half an 
hour, while the bridesmaids, the ser- 
vants, and the whole family ransacked 
the house for the bride’s gloves, put 
previously in some “ perfectly simple 
but unusual place.” 

“Yes,” grinned Tom. “ Some people 
sometimes are, but I doubt if it will be 
that way this time. However, what- 
ever’s right; come on, then,” and Tom 
heaved a deep sigh of long-suffering 
patience. 

They arrived at Twenty-Fourth 
Street and Michigan Avenue in time to 
see the last of the wedding guests leav- 
ing the church, the carriages contain- 
ing the bridal party having already dis- 
appeared. 

Neither spoke a word or looked at 
the other till they were seated in a 
quiet corner of Kinsley’s restaurant, 
half an hour later. By that time the 
disgust that filled their souls had had 
time to subside in some degree, and 
when Nan met the quizzical look in 
Tom’s eyes as he handed her the menu, 
she broke into a hysterical laugh. 

Tom, relieved that she could see the 
humor of the situation, laurhed too, so 
heartily that the few late diners in the 
restaurant smiled in sympathy. 

~''Tom,” said Nan at last, as they sat 
feasting on olives, @ la Mary McLane, 
while awaitmg the more substantial 
part of their repast, “Tom, V’ll make 
you a promise! ” 

“Don’t be rash, sweetheart. What is 
it?” 
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“Vil never ask you to take me any- 
where again, unless you yourself are in 
entire possession of all the details of 
time and place and prepared to take 
full command of the expedition, and 
then I won’t insist on your going when 
you don’t want to!” 

“Good! Now, then, I'll make you 
a promise, young person. Whenever, in 
the course of human events, sassiety 
again demands that we immolate our- 
selves upon her altar to the extent of 
our full outfit of glad rags, well take a 
carriage or we won't immolate; espe- 
cially if it’s ‘in the good old summer- 
time.’” And Tom ruefully adjusted 
the wreck of what had erstwhile been a 
collar. 

“ You certainly have been a mode] of 
patience, Tom dear.” 

“ Beware, woman, beware! Don’t try 
me too far! [?’m human!” 

The adventures of the evening were 
not vet ended, however. As they were 
entering the station to take their train 
home, there came a dull rumble of dis- 
tant thunder. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Nan. “I 
hope it isn’t going to storm before we 
get home! That would settle it.” 


When the train drew in at the little 


suburban station the first big drops 
were falling through a cloud of blind- 
ing, wind driven dust. 

No conveyance of any kind was in 
sight. The few passengers who alight- 
ed with them scattered quickly to their 
own homes. | 

““ Come, let’s run for it.” said Tom. 

Nan hastily pulled the hat pins from 
the dainty creation of roses and chiffon 
that covered her head, and wrapped it 
in the folds of her long coat, gathered 
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her skirts well in hand, and they Hew 
down the street, the wind at their backs 
helping them on. 

They had but two blocks to go, and 
one was traversed when the storm 
broke in all its fury. On they sped 
through the drenching down-pour, and 
arrived at their own door, wet aud 
panting. 

“How are the fine feathers? All 
dragely ? ” asked Tom as they took ac- 
count of the damage in their room. 

‘““No; my coat took inost of it, and 
it won’t hurt that very much. My hat’s 
all right, only a little mussed, and my 
gown’s not very wet.” 

“Lucky girl! Nothing spoiled but 
her beauteous pompadour. That's a 
sight!” 

“Ts it really? ” asked Nan anxiously, 
turning to the mirror. 

“ Not to hurt,” laughed Tom, putting 
his arm around her and kissing the 
moist, wind-tossed strands of hair that 
clung to her forehead. 

“Now for comfort! ” he went on, 
pulling off his evening coat and tossing 
it over a chair. 

As he did so, an envelope fell from 
the pocket. He picked it up and opened 
it. Then he dropped into a chair and 
laughed loud and long. 

Nan turned from the arrangement of 
her tresses to regard him wonderingly. 

“What is the matter now, Tom? 
Are you crazy?” 

“Here, Nan,” he said, handing her 
the lost invitation. “ You might cash 
this in some time when you go to eall 
on the Van Ortlands. You ought to 
get something out of it. Whatever's 
right, you know! ” 

It was the missing invitation. 


COQUETTE. 


THOUGH I do love her ardently, 
I dare not speak, I must demur ; 
For Ellen flouts and laughs at me 
Because I’ve lost my heart to her. 


And yet, though I am suffering, 
"Tis well her smiles she doth refuse— 
Coquette, she lacks a priceless thing, 
She has no heart to give or lose ! 
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Nathan M. Levy. 


THE ERRORS OF ACKER. 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


The brilliant opportunity that came to the nth assistant shipping clerk to make his name known 
throughout the land. 


NCE upon a time, when Makepeace 
was young and _ prodigiously 
proud of the fact that he was a full- 
fledged chemist, he had owned a labo- 
ratory nota hundred miles from Beaver 
Street. 

In those days Makepeace lived secure 
with his faith in the beautiful doctrine 
that a young man has but to push and 
push and push to rise in this world; 
and while doing analytical stunts for 
people in general he proposed to work 
out several theories which should glori- 
fy the expected dollars with undying 
fame, and also point out to a negligent 
Nature a few of the things she had left 
undone. 

Later on, when Makepeace discov- 
cred that there were other people in his 
line, and that Nature had been doing 
business several years previous to his 
advent into chemical circles, he was 
astonished to find himself gladly pack- 
ing up his possessions and theories and 
taking a proffered job with the Bemis- 
Crossley Company, where practise ob- 
tained rather than hypotheses. 

The Bemis-Crossley Company man- 
ufactured a variety of things which ne- 
cessitated a quantity of experimental 
work and the maintenance of a labo- 
ratory and a chemist; and Makepeace 
stepped into the former and took up 
the work of the previous incumbent 
with profound relief. The rent man 
down in Beaver Street could look for a 
new victim. 

His theories, when he took them out 
for airing once or twice, did not find 
ready sympathy; but once he did form- 
ulate a theory which proved rather 
valuable to Bemis-Crossley, and 
But that is getting ahead of the story. 

With the study of theoretical guanti- 
ties eliminated from his leisure time, 
Makepeace cast around for other sub- 
jects; and while not much addicted to 
psychology, he lighted upon Acker as 
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promising highly edifying material for 
analysis. 

Acker, twenty years of age, held the 
exalted pest of nth assistant shipping 
clerk for the Bemis-Crossley Company, 
not by virtue of his attainments, but 
because he was the nephew of a certain 
large buyer whose sensibilities the ex- 
igencies of trade forced the Bemis- 
Crossley Company to consider. 

Acker’s hair was an unlovely red, and 
the intellect beneath it presumably 
the color and texture of a London fog. 

What the mental processes of Acker 
lacked in exactness would have elevated 
another man to the Presidency. . Given 
the problem of two plus four plus six, 
Acker could set down serenely upon the 
bill of lading the sum total of thirty- 
seven, and afterward argue the matter 
personally with the railroad; finally ad- 
mitting his error with a deprecatory 
“Huh!” that savored at once of un- 
deserved abuse and lingering incredul- 
ity at the railroad’s deductions. 

When they gave Acker a package for 
shipment to Chicago or Boston, it was 
a foregone conclusion that the box 
would return six months later from 
Tahiti or Algiers; but Fate had consti- 
tuted the buyer above-mentioned the 
uncle of Acker, and the Bemis-Cressley 
Company endured him; if not in si- 
lence, at least to the extent of making - 
out his pay envelope, until—but that, 
too, is getting ahead of the story. 

Acker had a way of wandering aim- 
lessly into the laboratory and gazing 
upon the long rows of wide-mouthed 
bottles of chemicais—red and green 
and white and yellow and blue powders 
and lumps. 

They fascinated him, heing, like most 


. things in creation, just beyond the pale 


of his understanding. Me was highly 
curious about them : and Makepeace, 
who sometimes felt the need of diver- 
sion, did not interfere. 
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lor instance: 

“ What’s this? ” Acker inquired upon 
one occasion, indicating a bottle. 

“Phosphate of soda.” 

“Yeah? What’ll that do to you?” 

“That turns red hair green, if you 
rub it in well. Want some?” 

“Huh!” Acker proceeded down the 
line. “ What’s this stuif?” 

“Compressed wind.” 

“What'll that do to you?” 

“Blow you away, if you open the 
bottle. -Look out.” 

“T ain’t going to touch it. What? S 
this?” 

“ Oh—cyanide of potash. ” 

“ What’ll cy What’ll that do to 
you?” 

“That will cure anybody of making 
mistakes—even chronic cases like 
yours,” Makepeace said solemnly. 

“Yeah? D’ you take it?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But I mean, will it do that? What 
d’ye do? Just swallow some ?? 

“ Sure.” 

“And then you quit blunderin’ 
things—right away?” 

“Tn about half a minute.” 

“ But—how?”’ 

“You drop dead,” Makepeace re- 
sponded cheerfully. 

Acker gave up the probing of science 
for that day. Shortly he was visiting 
the laboratory again. 

“Now, what’s this?” 

“Oh, chloral,” Makepeace said. 

“What'd call it? Choral?” 

“ Call it orchestral, if you like.” 

“Huh?” Acker paused for the reply 
that did not come. “ What’ll choral do 
to you?” 

« Put you to sleep. Take some, will 
you, Acker. I’m busy to-day.” 

“That white stuff put you to sleep? 
How much?” 

“Oh, fifteen or twenty grains, I 
guess. Get out.” 

Acker managed to carry his newly 
acquired know ledge as far as the ship- 
ping room; but having blithely marked 
a case of goods “Choral Center” in- 
stead of “ Corwin Center,” the proper- 


tics of chloral flitted out of his not too. 


retentive brain—for the time at least. 
Acker did not improve with expe- 
rience. His errors became more and 
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Jumble in his books, I believe. 
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more flagrant, until they could almost 
be calculated accurately beforehand. 

He managed to breed antagonism be- 
tween the Bemis-Crossley Company and 
every one with whom they did business; 
and he grew to be continually upon the 
defensive for the boomerangs that re- 
turned to smite him two or three times 
every day. 

Indeed, things came to such a pass at 
last that, despite the uncle, the Bemis- 
Crossley Company might have been 
obliged to ask for Acker’s resignation, 
but that—but, pshaw! Let us get down 
to the story. 

It happened upon a certain Friday 
evening, when work was over and the 
workers and the office people departed, 
that seven thousand dollars in cold cash 
reposed within the Bemis-Crosslev safe. 

Part of it was the pay-roll; the bal- 
ance a cash payment they had expected 
to make that day, but which had laid 
over. The fact of its presence was no 
secret, for Bemis-Crossley made a point 
of having employees they could trust 
and trusting them. 

But there was one little factor of un- 
easiness in this particular seven thou- 
sand dollar matter, and Bemis himself 
went to Makepeace’s laboratory to 
speak of it. 

“Mr. Makepeace,” he said, “have 
you any particular engagement for this 
evening?” 

ce No.” 

“Got enough to keep you busy 
here?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“Then I wish you’d stay until mid- 

nicht, if you don’t mind.” 

“ Certainly. Is anything wrong?’ 

“No—only that cash in the safe. 
The watchman isn’t coming in until 
twelve to-night, and—oh, I suppose it’s 
secure cnough, but I’m not anxious to 
leave it entirely unprotected till he 
comes.” 

“Very well. Shall I stay up here or 
go down to the office? ” 

“ Stay where you are. 
there at work.” 

“ Acker working overtime! ” 
from Makepeace. 

“Yes,” — said 
“ Straightening 


Acker’s down 
escaped 


Bemis 
out -some 


savagely. 
infernal! 
Send 
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him out for something to eat when you 
want it.” 

Bemis left, and Makepeace continued 
his experimental messing in the lab- 
oratory. 

Down-stairs, in the general office, 
Acker was alone and meditating. 

If there was such a thing as a limit 
to Acker’s patience with his asso- 
ciates, that limit had very nearly been 
reached. Five individual times that 
day the truth of his mathematical de- 
ductions had been questioned, thrice by 
outsiders, twice by his co-workers. 

Also, a certain rush order for Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, had seemingly left the 
face of the earth, and the people at the 
other end had put in a claim; and the 
head shipper had spoken to Acker of 
the matter in language characterized 
rather by force than by any Chester- 
fieldian quality. 

Acker was sick of the job. He was 
misunderstood. He was a good man go- 
ing to waste for lack of appreciation. 

Acker wished he owned a million dol- 
lars. Then he would buy out Bemis- 
Crossley through an agent and fire the 
whole kit and boodle of employees. 

He wasn’t naturally bent toward ma- 
king mistakes—he knew that. It was 
just their accursed continual expecta- 
tion that he would blunder that made 
him do it. 

How sweet—how supernally swect— 
it would be to discharge that head 
shipper. For the matter of that, to 
wreak vengeance in any way upon the 
concern or any one connected with it. 

Then the great idea flashed over 
- Acker. 

There stood the safe—and the seven 
thousand doliars! Acker’s conception 
of the Bemis-Crossley financial stand- 
ing was vague; but he had a notion that 
minus seven thousand dollars the con- 
cern would be hobbled. 

And as for himself Just here 
the speaking-tube whistle blew from 
the laboratory. , 

Makepeace was calling 
trudged to the second floor. 

“ Get me some dinner, Acker,” Make- 
peace said. 

“You here yet?” hazarded Acker, 
visibly disappointed. 

“ No—went home an hour ago. Go 
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him. 
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over to the restaurant and get—oh, 
get a small steak and a cup of coffee.” 
“Tow long you goin’ to stay?” 
pursued the nth shipping clerk. 
“ Oh, couple of hours. Why?” 


“ Huh? Oh, it’s nothin’ to me. Cup 
0’ coffee? ” 
“Yes, and a small steak. Hustle. 


I’m hungry.” 

Acker strolled from the little inner 
laboratory into the large outer one 
where rested the bottles that piqued his 
curiosity. 

He was quite wrapped in thought. 
He paused by the shelves and looked 
up at the row of salts for an instant. 
Then he glanced back toward Make- 
peace, smiled pleasantly and continued 
his way to the restaurant. 

After that period of time in which a 
small steak may acquire the requisite 
brown tint, Acker and his tray re- 
entered the Bemis-Crossley building. 

We mounted the stairs without a 
sound. At the door of the outer labo- 
ratory, he paused and peeped in. 

‘he inner door was closed, as Make- 
peace often closed it when the draft 
grew too strong. Acker grinned nerv- 
ously and tiptoed into the outer room. 

The tray he set down upon a work- 
table. Then he scurried across the 
apartment to the shelves. 

The end bottle—that was the one! 
Acker grabbed it and removed the big 
glass stopper and glared eagerly at the 
contents in the dim light from the 
strect lamps without. That was the 
stuff ! 


Acker dusted out a little into his . 


hand. Fifteen or twenty grams? 

He wondered if he had fifteen or 
twenty grains? Better be sure than 
sorry. Acker turned out more, replaced 
stopper and bottle, and tiptoed back to 
the tray. 

For a moment he gulped before the 
enormity of his deed. Then he dropped 
the white powder into the coffee cup, 
quite in the melodramatic fashion, 
stirred 1t well with the spoon and lis- 
tened. 

A clinking of glass informed’ him 
that Makepeace was still at work. - 

Acker tramped noisily across the lab- 


- oratory, opened the inner door, and en- 


tered. 
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“Ffere’s your grub,” he announced. 

“Roast chicken and tea?” queried 
Makepeace. 

“What? No. Steak and coffee. 
That’s what you said.” 

“T know it, Acker, but I really 
wanted chicken. I thought youd 
manage to twist steak into chicken be- 
fore you got across the street.” 

“jIuh! Say, do you think you're 
funny?” inquired Acker with un- 
wonted spirit. 

“ Positive of it. Why?” 

“ Well, maybe some time 

“e Yes id aD 

‘“Nothin’,” said Acker, turning to 
depart. “ Only every one ain’t the fool 
he looks.” 

*“Pve heard that. 
haired people are bright. So, you sce, 
you never can tell by mere appear- 
ances.” 

Acker claitered down-stairs and 
perched upon his stool once more, 
whistling vigorously in the effort to 
stave off his agitation. 

Tt was after seven now. The night 
quiet had fallen upon the business 
street, and the pavements were de- 
serted without. The private office, 
which held the safe, was quite removed 
from outside eves. 

Ile was all alone with that seven 
thousand dollars! Jackson wouldn’t be 
in until twelve. That exceeding smart 
Aleck up-stairs would be dead to the 
world—Acker lingered over the phrase 
—in—how long? 

Oh, probably about half an hour, 
thought Acker. When he had finished 
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that cup of coffee, he’d have a fine old 


dose of choral—or chloral, or whatever 
they called it—inside of him; and he’d 
go to sleep. 

Another few minutes and Makepeace 
would be past interfering. 

Oh, it was fine! How thev’d howl in 
the morning, when thev found the safe 
open! And no Acker to hear them howl. 
No Aeker to be bullied and shown his 
errors and told what a complete ass 
he was. 

No, siree! Morning would find Acker 
diseuised and traveling westward, to 
start life anew where people hadn't 
learned to conspire against him, and 
serve Bemis-Crossley right! And if he 
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And most red- 
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ever made money enough to buy out 
Bemis-Crossley, wouldn't that head 
shipper and the rest of them smart for 
all 


The clock struck the half hour. 

Acker stepped to the stairs and lis- 
tened. Above reigned the silence of 
the dead. Very cautiously he climbed 
the stairs and hearkened once more. 

Makepiecce must have subsided. 
There was no clinking of dishes and 
noise of running water. Closer he crept 
to the door and closer. 

Aha! There was  Makepiece! 
Stretched back in his chair, full under 
the light he lay, asleep—nay, snoring 
more deeply than Acker had ever sus- 
pected lay within human power. 

His arms hung limp, his whole body 
was relaxed. The chloral certainly had 
done its work nobly. 

Rather awed by the thoroughness of 
his drugging, extremely curious as to 
whether Makepiece cver would awake, 
but wholly defiant at all events, Acker 
slid down the stairs again. 

Ile knew quite well where lay the 
safe-combination. It was in Bemis’ 
own desk. It took a considerable 
mustering of spunk to send him about 
the job, but finally Acker managed to 
insert a knife between the slats of the 
roll-top and slit the canvas backing. 
A push, and the cover rattled noisily 
back. 

Acker sent papers and letters and 
documents to the four points of the 
compass in his hurry after the vital 
little slip of cardboard. He knew the 
thing by sight—he had often seen 
Bemus refer to it. 

IIe jerked out drawers and sent fly- 
ing envelopes and pigeon-holed masses 
of paper; he disrupted hopelessly files 
which Bemis would almost have paid 
him the seven thousand dollars to leave 
intact; he nosed in this crevice and that 
and at last he found it. 

Yes, he had the slip—the combina- 
tion. The seven thousand dollars be- 
longed to Acker, and if Bemis-Crossley 
went out of business because of its loss, 
they could thank their treatment of 
him alone. 

With shaking knee-joints, he crossed 
the room to the big safe. He sect the 
dial and looked at the paper slip which 
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.was shaking aspen-fashion in his other 
hand. 

This way he twirled it and then that 
way, then back to such and such a spot, 
and forward again. And finally some- 
thing clicked very gently within the 
mechanism. 


With clammy, trembling hands, 
Acker pulled at the heavy door. It 
opened. 


The rest was ridiculously simple and 
easy, even for Acker. He had seen 
Blachford, the cashier, put the money 
in the little drawer at the right. 

He opened it tremulously. It was 
there, every bit of it. Bunches of fives 
and twos and ones, a great package of 
tens and twenties, a beautiful bundle 
of forty one-hundred-dollar gold certi- 
ficates. 

Acker scooped them all out and sank 
to the floor and fondled them. For once 
—just for one glorious time—he had 
not miscalculated in the smallest de- 
tail! 

To-morrow, when Bemis-Crossley 
came to know what disaster had be- 
fallen them, they would have to give 
him credit for doing at least one thing 
well and thoroughly! Thev would have 
to admit that in one instance the de- 
spised Acker had departed from custom 
and made no mistake. 

Lading-bills for Jones he might have 
written for Brown, cases for Milwaukee 
he might have shipped to Halifax, col- 
umns of figures might possibly have 
gone astray under his eye; they needn’t 
have cursed him as they did, in any 
ease. But here he had made no blunder 
whatever; here he was getting square 
on the concern! 

The directly personal benefit aceru- 
ing to him impressed Acker for the first 
time as he handled the bills over and 
over. They'd buy all manner of 
things—but—oh, that wasn’t the point! 

The great consideration lay, as he 
gloated over it again and again, in the 
fact that from one end to the other of 
the coup he hadn’t blundered; in drug- 
ging Makepeace, in finding the combi- 
nation, in getting at the money, in 
every little 

A voice from the darkness of the hall 
said very softly: 

“ Acker! ” 
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“Huh!” gasped the nth shipping 


clerk. 
“What are you doing?” inquired 
Makepeace. 


Failure of Acker’s breath precluded 
a reply. 
‘Tidn’t hear me, did you? ” 
‘* N—no.” 


“ IT took off my shoes, you see. Acker, 


I’m astonished. Really Lam. To think 
that a young person of your 
“Say,” faltered <Acker, “I—I 
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thought 

“That I was drugged and asleep? 
That was just one of your characteris- 
tic little mistakes. What are you going 
to do with that money?” 

Again Acker was silent. 

* Put vatly. I’m very 
much afraid that yow Te going to take 
a permanent v acation.” 

The nth shipping clerk, stunned into 
utter bewilderment, replaced the bills 
and turned a dazed countenance to the 
chemist of the Bemis-Crossley Com- 
pany. 

“I’m going to let you skip,” said the 
latter. “ I suppose that’s what the boss 
would do in view of your connections. 
See here, whatever possessed you to try 
such a trick? Couldn’t you feel it in 
your bones that youd mix things up 
somewhere ? ” 

“ J]—— Pd 

“You thought you had me filled to 
the muzzle with chloral, eh? Acker, 
I’m a great hand at theories. Some- 
times they don’t pan out much—some- 
times they’re worth as much as seven 
thousand dollars.” 

Makepeace grinned complacently. 

“ Now, to-night I thought outa little 
theory. Really, PH have to tell you 
ahout it before you go. You remember 
when vou went out to the restaurant?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You stood staring up at that 
chloral bottle a while. if you happen to 
reeall it. Somehow, I had a notion of 
what was in your head—being all alone 
with me in the building, you know. 
It was just a theory, but I thought I’d 

take one little precaution and let you 
do the rest. I just shifted that chloral 
bottle along and put another in its 
place.” 

Makepeaco broadened into another 
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smile as he regarded the unhappy 
Acker leaning against the safe in a 
rather limp attitude. 

“Go on,” said Acker stupidly, 

“ Well, I kept an cye on you through 
the crack in the door—you forgot that, 
too, didn’t you? I was pretty certain 
what you'd do, and you went right 
ahead and did it. Oh, Acker, aren’t you 
well enough acquainted with yourself 
to know that you couldn’t even cut a 
slice of bread without making some 
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idiotic blunder? You never thought 
about looking at the label on that bot- 
tle, now did you?” 

‘No, I guess I didn’t,” Acker admit- 
ted desperately. 

“Well, if you had, you know—really, 
Acker, it was awfully thoughtful of 
you. If you’d had wits enough to look at 
the label on that bottle, you’d have seen 
that 1¢ contained ——” 

Makepeace paused for a chuckle. 

“Sunply granulated sugar! ” 


DICK HADLEY’S DIPLOMACY. 


BY THOMAS W. BROADHURST. 


The end of a flat hunt, the beginning of trouble, and a novel way out of it. 


OME day,” he said as he looked 
down the long, narrow hallway, 
“some day, when the bliss of the quict 
evening at home begins to pall and we 
long for a little excitement, we'll turn 
this hall into a bowling alley.” 

“Oh, Richard, how can you be so ab- 
surd? As though we could ever grow 
tired of cach other! ” 

They had been married six months, 
and she called him “ Richard” only 
when she wished to he especially severe. 
Tsually it was “ Dick” when it wasn’t 
“ Darling.” 

He laughed and, the agent's hack be- 
ing turned, shamelessly kissed her. 

Dick Tladley was a newspaper man, 
and “did a little literary labor on the 
side,” as he alliteratively expressed it. 

Since their marriage Nellie and he 
had roomed on the European plan, 
hoarded on the American, tried light 
housekeeping; had, in short, expe- 
rienced generally and particularly all 
the abominations incident to a short 
purse and a migratory existence, and 
withal were still happy. 

But a change had come. Dick had 
sold a story, and they were about to set 
up housekeeping for themselves. Tor 
weeks they had haunted renting offices 
and hunted flats from the Battery to 
the Bronx. Everything that suited 
their poeket-book did not suit their 
taste, and what their taste approved 
was too high for their purse. 
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“The difficulty,” as Dick put it, 
“with having a Fifth Avenue taste and 
an [vast Side pocket-book.” 

In despair they had concluded to 
take what was the nearest approach to 
a compromise when they discovered the 
flat. 

Nellie saw the advertisement in the 
morning paper. 

“To rent. Ilat. 
rooms; clevator ; 
provements.” 

“Rent moderate. Magnificent view. 
Just exactly what we are looking for, 
darling.” 

Dick snorted. 

“ Magnificent 
ate!” 

* But, Dick darling, the advertise- 
ment says so.” 

Nellie was by nature a_ trustful 
little soul. Not all the experiences of 
the past weeks had taught her that the 
real estate advertisement is utterly de- 
praved, 


Six large, outside 
steam heat; all im- 


view! Rent moder- 


“Now, my dear, what’s the use? 
Larze rooms! You know what that 
means. The parlor is big enough to 


hold a piano‘and a rocker; the dining- 
room will seat four at the table, with- 
out expanding the walls; the best bed- 
room will hold a cot and a dressing- 
table, and a man must stand in the hall 
to put ona collar. If you’re very lueky 
you'll have two windows through which 
you can see davlight.” 
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“ But it says ‘ outside rooms,’ Dick, 
and a ‘ magnificent view.’ ”’ 

“Of course, sweetheart! That only 
confirms my belief in its absolute 
veracity. A magnificent: view usually 
goes with a Harlem flat.” 

In the end Nellie prevailed. They 
went to look at it, and, wonderful to 
relate, they were all outside rooms, and 
the view was fine. But the rent was 
sixty dollars a month, and Dick had 
set their limit at fifty dollars. 

“Sixty dollars a month is the rent, 
Mr. Hadley, but ’—here the agent be- 
came duly impressive, as one about to 
do a great favor—“ for a desirable ten- 
ant like yourself I think. the matter 
may be amicable arranged.” 

Which it was. Dick agreed to pay 
sixty dollars a month-for a year, but 
got the first and last month’s rent free. 

“A new way of whipping the devil 
around a stump,” was Dick’s comment 
as he signed the lease. 

At the office his associates chaffed 
him. Asked him how things were at 
Lonelyville and when he was going to 
move down-town to One Hundred and 
Seventy-fifth Street. (The flat was in 
the Hundred and Forties). 

“ That’s all right,” said Dick. “ You 
fellows who never go north of Forty- 
Second Street think you know New 
York. But you don’t. We'll have a 
housewarming when we’re settled; then 
you may come out and see.” 

They did go; they saw and were con- 
quered. 

The whole city lay spread at their 
' feet. Eastward was the Sound, glisten- 
ing in the afternoon sun, and the white 
sails of passing ships stood out on bold 
relief against the hazy hills of Long 
Island, which bound the horizon. To 
the south Grant’s tomb, Columbia Uni- 


versity, and the massive arch of the 


new cathedral were boldly outlined, and 
in the misty distance could be caught 
an occasional glimpse of the Bay. 

Westward were the Palisades, flame- 
clad in a wealth of autumn foliage, with 
the glorious Hudson rolling at their 
fect. 

“ Magnificent view!” quoth Dick. 
“There’s nothing in the world can 
touch it. And at night, when the city’s 
all lit up and the boats are going up 
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the river, with once in a while the flash 
of a searchlight ” 

Words failing him, an expressive ges- 
ture finished the sentence. 

“T think I like it best at night,” said 
Nellie. “I love to sce the sun go down 
behind the Palisades—we have such 
glorious sunsets, you know—and then 
watch the lights begin to twinkle, one 
by one. And when I sometimes sit here 
all alone, waiting for Dick to come 
home, it grows so still and solemn-like 
I {cel almost like crying.” 

“ Bless your little heart!” said Dick 
to her (everybody was discreetly blind 
to the caress that went with the words), 
and then to the company in general: 
“There’s another one of its beauties. 
Sound proof, you know. For quiet one 
might as well be in ” 

He paused for a simile. 

“ Brooklyn,” suggested some one. 

“ Yes, Brooklyn, or any other grave- 
yard. I reach home at three o’clock in 
the morning and go to sleep with the 
assurance that nothing will disturb me. 
No rattling wagons. No roaring cars. 
Nobody doing ‘a breakdown over my 
head at six o’clock. Nothing but peace 
—ahsolute re _ . . 

Crash! Crash! Thump! Thump! 
Thud! B-r-r-r-r! Bang! Bang! 

Everybody. gasped. 

“ What the deuce was that? ” 

“ Darling, I don’t know.” 

“ Ever heard it before? ” 

* Never.” 

Again the noise was repeated, worse 
than before. The coffec-cups danced a 
little jig. The gas-fixtures rattled. The 
pictures trembled on the walls. 

A moment’s pause, then a_ general 
shout of laughter from the guests. 

“Calm and peaceful! ” 

“ Still and solemn!” 

*“ Absolute repose! ” | 

** Sounds like a freight engine trying 
to climb the stairs!” 

“The laugh’s on me,” said Dick, 
“put I pledge you my word it’s the first 


time I’ve heard a whisper.” 
* % * 


When Dick reached home that night 
Nellie met him with, “Oh darling! 
Some people have moved in below us. 
Their name is Dinkelspiel. I think 
they’re German.” 
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“Does sound like it, doesn’t it? ” 

“Such a funny little man. He looks 
like ‘Weber and Fields.” 

“Yes? Which one?” 

“ Which one what, darling?” 

“Which one does he look 
Weber or Fields? ” 

“Oh! ”—this doubtfully—* 1 didn’t 
know there were two of them.” 

“Of course, dear. The tall one’s 
Fields and the short, fat one 1s Weber.” 

“Then he looks like Weber. And he 
talks like him, too.” 

The next morning, promptly at six, 
Dick was roused from a sound sleep by 
a repetition of the same sounds heard 
on the previous afternoon. This time it 
Jasted for nearly an hour and there was 
no more sleep for Dick. 

“My poor darling,” said Nellie, “I 
did so hope it wouldn’t waken you.” 

“ Nellie, when a noise lixe that won't 
waken me you might as well send for 
the coroner.” 

“Vt must be down-stairs.” 

“Yes, dear. As there is nothing 
above us but the roof, that is a pretty 
safe guess.” 

‘Perhaps they are putting down car- 
pets.” 

There was a little note of interroga- 
tive triumph in Nellie’s voice as she 
hazarded this solution. 

“With what? A pile-driver? And at 
six o’clock in the morning? ” 

Dick was evidently annoyed. 

It was the same on the following 
morning, and they wildly speculated as 
to what it could be. The third morn- 
ing Dick’s nerves were palpably on 
edge, and at breakfast Nellie and he 
had their first spat. 

Dick was to blame, of course, and it 
ended by his declaring himself a brute. 
He sat on the arm of her chair making 
love to her in the old, sweet way. In 
the middle of a caress he stopped short 
with “ Ry Jupiter! ” 

“ Darling! What’s the matter? ” 

“That fool Dutchman has set up a 
punching-bag.” 


like? 


Nellie’s “ Oh!” was a little dubious. 


“You know, dear. One of those 
things on which Bob Fitzsimmons plays 
‘God Save the Queen.” Warranted 
noiseless, too, V1l bet a dollar. Tlere’s 
a‘tthing that’s got to be stepped.” 
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Forthwith he posted off to see the 
agent. That gentleman was diplomatic- 
ally indignant and promised that the 
disturbance should cease. -Dick went 
home in triumph. 

“The serpent, my. dear, the serpent 
that invaded our littie Eden is killed, 
and once more we resume the even 
tenor of our way.” 

But the serpent apparently was not 
even scotched. His nefarious practise 
was repeated with increased vigor. 

Dick again complained to the agent, 
with added emphasis. This time it 
seemed to be effective, for the next day 
he received a note as follows: 


Dear Sr: . 

Will you please tell me at what time I 
ean punch the bag without annoying you. 
Yours truly, 

A. DINKELSPIEL. 


To this Dick promptly replied: 


Dear Sir: 

The only time at which you can punch 
the bag without annoying me is when 
you are not at home. 

Yours truly, 
Ricnarp Wapiey. _ 


Over this note the Dinkelspiel family 
held council. 

““Ven you vas not at home’! Aca 
(rott!” exclaimed Papa Dinkelspiel. 
“Dot fellow he does not understandt 
dose English langviges. I vill go to 
him und explanation.” 

It was Sunday, and Dinkelspiel, fair, 
fat, and forty, donned his Sunday best 
and an air of importance and rang the 
Hadleys’ bell. 


“Oxcuse me! Oxcuse me! J vas 
Dinkelspiel.” 
“Come in, Mr. Dinkelspiel. My 


name's Hadley.” 

“Yas! Hatley! Mr. Hatlev, I have 
by you come to make der explanations. 
Mein doctor he tell ne I must redooce. 
Und so I get me dot punch-back.” 

With his expansive grin, his fat 
paunch, his bald head, he stood holding 
his high hat carefully by the brim and 
looking a picture of imbecile good- ’ 
nature. 

“Yes?” said Dick. 

“Oxeuse me! You by me write der 
letter und say I punch dot back ven I 
vas not at home. Nein?” 
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oe Yes? 39 

“Vell? Don’t vou see? ” 

“T confess I don’t, Mr. Dinkelspiel.” 

“How can J by mine back punch ven 
I vas not at home?” And there was 
a note of triumphant amusement in his 
voice as he propounded the question. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Mr. 
Dinkelspiel, that you might try a gym- 
nasium ? ” 

Slowly Dick’s meaning dawned on 
him. 

“Gymnasium! Vat! Den I must not 
punch me mine own back in imine own 
house? Ach (Grott! Und dis-—dis is 
free country!” 

Dinkelspiel went away mad, vowing 
that he would punch his bag at any 
‘and all times he felt like doing it. Dick 
kept his temper and meditated ven- 
geance. 

Qn Monday afternoon a mysterious 
looking package was delivered at the 
flat, and Dick reached home that night 
unmistakably pleased with himself. 
There was an anticipatory grin on his 
face as he opened the package and pro- 
duced half a dozen pins and a ball. 

“T believe I once suggested that this 
hall would make a pretty good bowling- 
alley.” 

“¢ Why, Dick! 
say 

“T mean to say that I shall imme- 
diately proceed to enjoy a little game 
of sixpins. -Haven’t got room for ten,’ 

“But, Dick! At two o’clock in the 
morning ? ” 

“ Diplomacy, my dear. In the ver- 
nacular of statecraft I am merely ex- 
ercising ‘a little diplomatic pressure.’ ”’ 
He examined the ball critically. 

“TI told them to give me the rockiest 
one they had. Gucss they’ve done it, 
too.” 

He took up the carpet, placed some 
boards against the door and around the 
skirting, and set up the pins. Then he 
went into his workroom, which he 
judged was over the room occupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Dinkelspiel, and deliber- 
ately dropped the ball three times from 
his full height, and, placing his ear to 
the floor, listened for results. 

Hearing nothing, he repeated the 
operation, and was rewarded by a series 
of low growls from below. 


You don’t mean. to 
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“Guess that fetched him all right. 
Now we'll proceed to enjoy ourselves. 

Nellie joined in the game with a zest 
that was truly feminine, and for a full 
hour they literally kept the ball roiling. 

The noise it made as it bumped along 
the floor and crashed into the pins was 
terrific. Soon wailings from various 
little Dinkelspiels, punctuated with 
hoarse commands to go to sleep, given 


in guttural German, came faintly 
through the floor, and Dick’s face 


beamed with the consciousness of a task 
accomplished. 

The next might the game was re- 
peated with like results. On the third, 
just as they were in the middle of the 
fun, came a furious knocking on the 
door. . 

Dick opened it to find himself con- 
fronted by Dinkelspiel, no longer the 
smug Dinkelspiel of the Sunday pre- 
vious, but pale-faced and heavy-cyed, 
with hair disheveled, and clad in an old 
overcoat, from below which protruded 
two slippered feet topped by sections of 
wiouistakabie German legs. 

‘Scie tled the scene, to listen with 
su: vressed tremors of delight. 

“Ah! Good-morning, Mr. 
spiel. Won‘t you come in? ” 

With frigid politeness Dinkelspiel 
declined and begged to inquire the 
meaning of all the uproar. 

“Oh, that?” said Dick. 
little game of tenpins. 
me?” 

Dinkelspiel gasped. He grew purple. 
He struggled to express himself, but 
the words would not come, and he 
turned and fled in a dumb rage. 

At the foot of the stairs he found his 
voice and screamed “ Tenpins! Lieber 
Gott, tenpins! ” 

At which Nellie fell into Dick’s arms 
in a burst of hysterical laughter. 

In the morning the agent called, 
suave and smiling. 

“What does it mean, Mr. Hadlev? ” 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. I’ve 
been losing flesh, and my doctor or- 
dered me to take regylar exercise in 
order to gain flesh. It means that when 
Dinkelspiel has reduced sufficiently to 
satisfy his doctor, I shall have gained 
enough to satisfy mine.” 

Dick’s sleep was disturbed no more, 


Dinkel- 


“Just a 
Will you join 
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and the bowling alley went out of com- 
mission. A week later Dick met Dinkel- 
spiel, who would have passed him with 
haughty indifference. 

But Dick wouldn’t have it. He took 
him by the hand, slapped his chest, and 
invited him to take a drink. And 
Dinkelspiel did. 


The Shiftlessness 
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When the Hadleys’ baby came, who 
but Mrs. Dinkelspiel should play the 
mother to Nellie, who had none of her 
own, and to-day Dick and Dinkelspiel 
punch the bag and play tenpins in the 
same gymnasium, while in their home 
peace and quietness once more prevail, 
as in the days of yore. 


of Amasy Crook. 


BY MARCUS D. RICHTER. 


When the cub member of the life saving 


|? was a nine days’ wonder to all the 

West Side folk when Amasy Crook 
applied for the “ cub’s ” position at the 
station. To say the least, he was not 
given to industry, and a place on the 
life saving crew is not usually sought 
by a lazy man. 

-Whether he was really lazy or not 
might be a question in the minds of 
unprejudiced people; but the West Side 
was not unprejudiced when it came to 
the case of Amasy Crook. 

Uncle Amazon Keats expressed ihe 
general sentiment. 

“ Crook by name, an’ crooked by na- 
ter,’ he said. “ He’s the shiftlesses’ 
Crook that ever was born on this islan’ 
—an’ that’s sayin’ a good deal, I vow! ” 

And Amasy Crook’s evasions of hard 
work, before this astounding applica- 
tion, had been many and varied. Cap- 
tain Dodge took him on with this suc- 
cinct statement: 

“JT know he’s likely ter be more 
trouble than he’s wuth; but he’s husky 
an’ built of steel cable an’ wire nails, 
an’ I ain’t got no right ter keep a feller 
like him out o’ the sarvice if he can be 
made to work an’ ain’t a lubber.” 

For it takes a man with both brain 
and brawn to be a successful patrolman 
in Uncle Sam’s Life Savang Service. 
The sixty dollars a month was what 
caught Amasy Crook, however. 

It was true the young fellow liked 
work none too well—ihat is, working 
for others. He didn’t like to be bossed 
“by Tom, Dick, and Harry.” On the 
station it was different; there you 
obeyed rules, not men. 
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crew failed to live up to his reputation. 


And fifty dollars a month for eight 
months of the year (ten was deducted 
for the cook on the station) would give 
him four hundred dollars in cash at the 
beginning of the next summer. And 
with four hundred dollars Amasy 
Crook could buy a certain catboat 
called the Flora Bell; which craft, when 
painted and recushioned, would be just 
the thing in which to take out blue- 
fishing parties from the hotels. 

And that would pay big, for “ blue- 
fishing ” is a species of bunco game 
that the islander plays upon the unsus- 
pecting city visitor, wherein the boat- 
man charges the said visitor a dollar 
and furnishes the bait, and then keeps 
the catch of all hands as his extra per- 
quisite. 

So, determined to gain possession of 
the Flora Bell, Amasy Crook set his 
mind to signal-book and practise, and 
good-naturedly bore the hazing of the 
older members of the crew. But it was 
plainly apparent that he was not ex- 
actly a success as a surfman, despite the 
fact that he looked the part.. It was not 
long before he was expending most of 
his time in inventing reasons for shirk- 
ing duty. 

“At least, that is what his harsh critics 
termed his ability to get other members 
of the crew to perform his work when 
he desired to spend his time otherwise. 
When the fishing was good, he would 
often hire the member of the crew 
whose “day off” it was, to take his 
place at the station, while Amasy him- 
self went out to the Sou’west Ledge or 
’round to the South Side in his dory, 
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which he kept sheltered on the beach 
near the station. 

It was plain that he cared nothing 
for the service but what he could make 
out of it, and old Captain Dodge was in 
despair. 

“He sartainly is the most shif’less 
feller that ever pulled an oar in my 
boat,” the captain declared. “ An’ yit 
there ain’t a black mark ag’in him in 
the day-book.” 

The records of a life-saving station 
are very minute, including even the 
number of pounds of coal and the 
amount of oil used daily; and if a mem- 
ber of the crew neglects his duty it is 
likely to be set down with quite as much 
detail as any commendable deed he may 
perform. 

But Captain Dodge never found any- 
thing for which he could really dis- 
charge Amasy Crook; and so the winter 
passed ‘and the uncertain days of early 
spring came to increase the dangers of 
navigation in the waters about the 
island. 

The cod were swarming on the rocky 
bottom near the cam buoy, and Amasy 
could not resist the temptation to earn 
four dollars fishing when the service 
paid but two for a day’s work; so he got 
Al Mott to take his place (it was Mott’s 
day off) and Amasy set out in his dory 
before daylight. 

There was a fog at sea, but it looked 
like a fair day, and not until he was 
anchored off the buoy and had two lines 
busy did the mist-cloud settle down 
upon the fisher. - 

“TI swan! Cap’n Dodge can’t blame 
me for not bein’ at the station,” 
thought Amasy. “ Like enough -tain’t 
foggy near shore, any way, and he won’t 
send out the patrol. B’sides, I surely 
can’t leave fish.that are worryin’ to be 
caught this er-way,” and he pulled in 
another voracious cod that had fairly 
swallowed the bare hook. 

But up with the fog and into Block 
Island Sound was borne the British 
steel ship Trumpeter, bound from Trin- 
idad to the port of Boston, and as badly 
off her course as she could well get. 

A few days out from Trinidad she 
had struck a belt of calm, the heat had 
softened her cargo of pitch, and the 
mass shifted steadily to port until she 
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keeled over so that, when the breeze did 
come, the vessel sailed very sluggishiy, 
and was now quite unmanageable, with 
her rail submerged and such canvas as 
the crew might spread refusing to draw. 
A sharp gale might have made her turn 
turtle entirely, ‘and she had come this 
way for hundreds of miles without 
sighting a steam craft that could aid 
er 

She passed the cam buoy without 
Amasy suspecting her presence. The 
captain, all of whose modest fortune 
was invested in the one hundred thou- 
sand dollar cargo the Trumpeter 
carried, had vowed to make some port 
under his own sails, and so save the 
hulk from the charges of any wrecking 
company; and this fear of being at the 
mercy of the tugs had so preyed upon 
his mind that, when the Trumpeter was 
sighted from the West Side station, and 
Captain Dodge and his crew put out to 
help her, the British commander quite 
lost his head. | 

His crew were frightened anyway, 
and there was aboard a young man—a 
relative of one of the commander’s 
partners in the enterprise—with his 
wife and child, and these passengers 
were wild to get ashore. 

Tor two days Captain Longstreet had 
kept on the bridge with a pair of naval 
forty-fours strapped about his waist. 
He met the astonished life-saving crew 
with one of these revolvers in each 
hand and warned them off. 

_ “Hy ll never let one of you bloomin’ 
Yankee wreckers aboard my ship!” he 
yelled. “She'll go down first with every 
mother’s son of - us.’ 

“ But, man, you’re in danger! ” cried 
Captain Dodge. 

“ An’ so are you, ye white-whiskered, 
blood- sucking wrecker. I’ve heard of 
you fellers, an’ nary a foot will you step 
on my deck. Be off!” 

The madman evidently meant what 
he said, and the surfmen were forced 
to pull ashore, despite the cries of the 
passengers and some of the crew of the 
Trumpeter for succor. But Captain 
Dodge telephoned across the island to 
the cable office, a message was sent to 
Newport, and tugs started within the 
hour to the aid of the crippled ship. 

But meanwhile the fog settled down 
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as thick as a blanket. Island and ship 
were hidden from each other, and the 
station crew went out along the bluffs 
and burned Bengals to warn the crazy 
captain from the danger toward which 
he might be floating. 

Oddly enough, by some trick of the 
tide and current, which is, uncertain 
enough at this season of the year, in- 
stead of pursuing her erratic way up 
the sound, the ‘Trumpeter shifted her 
course and floated in nearer to the 
south shore, where the jaws of rock 
gaped eagerly for her. 

Had there been a heavy sea, the sound 
of the surf would have warned even 
the half-demented commander. But 
the Trumpeter floated on to her fate 


with no further reminder of the peril. . 


Meanwhile, with her gunwales almost 
level with the seas because of the finny 
cargo, Amasy Crook was letting his 
dory smell her way to land through the 
fog. here was a bit of breeze ahead, 
and rather than row dead against that 
as far as Coonamus Cove, he turned in 
toward the point below, which affordéd 
quite as good a landing. 

Thus it was that he came upon.the 
Trumpeter, wallowing like a wounded 
whale in the waves. | 

At once, knowing the set of the cur- 
rent and tide, Amasy saw that she must 
finally land upon the rocks. Her condi- 
tion was such that her crew could not 
save her. 

Without knowing that the life savers 
had already attempted to help her, 
Amasy unhesitatingly made for the 
craft. 

He knew his duty. There was not 
time, he believed, to go to the station 
and report the vessel. She seemed to 
have lost her own boats and _ there 
would be barely opportunity to get her 
crew ashore before she was cast on the 
hungry rocks. He hailed the Trumpct- 
er, standing in his uneasy boat and 
using his fist for a megaphone. 

At once there was great commotion 
on board. A group of anxious faces ap- 
peared at the companionway, and 
Amasy saw the woman with the child in 
her arms. 

“ Ain’t ye got a hoat of vour own? 
he shouted. « You’re mighty near the 
rocks, and onghter git ashore.” 
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“Save us!” shrieked the woman. 

“The cap’n’s smashed every one of 
them,” declared a sailor who was cling- 
ing to one of the stays. 

Amasy did not understand this, but 
he looked seriously at his own laden 
boat. 

“ Well, this comes o’ belongin’ to 
the sarvice,” he muttered, and began 
flinging overboard his catch of cod. “I 
gotter get them folks ashore, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

In the midst of his unhappy task he 
heard a new voice upon the ship, and, 
looking up, was astounded to behold 
the commander of the Trumpeter just 
above him with his revolvers. 

“Get away from here, you bloomin’ 
wrecker!” yelled the madman. 

The crew and the passengers shrank 
away from him, evidently in deadly fear 
of the weapons. Amasy stared at the 
Englishman, while a dull flush suffused 
his tanned countenance. 

“D’ye hear?” shouted the com- 
mander. “ You.can’t board us an’ claim 
salvage, I tell ye. I’m ready for all o’ 

e 3? 


“Why, yeou derned idiot!” gasped 
Amasy. “ D’yeou know where yeou air? 
There’s the heel of the Killies yonder, 
an’ the rocks is all around ye. Once 
that hulk begins hammerin’ on them 
rocks, she’ll like enough turn turtle 
without givin’ yeou a chance to git 
ashore. I don’t wanter board her; but 
for God’s sake let your crew have a 
chance for their lives—an’ that woman, 
too.” 

“Git away, I say!” yelled the mad- 
man. “I’ll shoot the first one of *em 
that tries to leave the Trumpeter.” 

The man acted as though he meant 
it, and it was quite evident that those 
on the wreck believed him. But Amasy 
Crook belonged to the life saving ser- 
vice and felt that he had the whole 
United States government at his back. 

Besides, it had stung him to be called 
a wrecker. 

“T tell ye what it is, old feller,” he 
shouted up to the commander of the 
British ship: “ yeou may think you air 
the boss here, but I reckon not. I ain't 
flung overboard the best ketch of cod 
I’ve had this spring for nothin’. Yeou 


,stand away from there an’ let that poor 
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woman come aboard this dory. You kin 
all git ashore in safety if there’s time 
for three trips.” . 

“Keep away!” bawled Captain 
Longstreet, flourishing the pistols. 

But Amasy sculled the dory directly 
up to the hulk, whose slanting deck met 
the waves at every heave. Neither the 
crew nor the woman, however, dared 
approach. 

“This won't do!” exclaimed the 
youngest member of the West Side 
crew. “That old duffer’s got ter be 
shown his place,” and, carrying the 
dory’s painter with him, he leaped for 
the Trumpeter’s deck. 

The madman aciually fired, and the 
bullet whistled by Aiasy’s ear. Some- 
how it made him mad. When a second 
bullet stung his shoulder he was 
madder still. 

He dived for the fellow, got in one 
solid blow that completely floored Cap- 
tain Longstreet, and, when he had 
wrenched the pistols from the prostrate 
man’s grasp, he pummeled him in a 
most satisfactory manner. As old Cap- 
tain Dodge had said, Amasy was made 
of steel cable and wire nails. 

But the wound in Amasy’s shoulder, 
aggravated by his attack on the captain, 
now bled profusely. 

“Now look o’ that!” he exclaimed 
ruefully, when several of the frightened 
members of the ship’s crew had bound 
the captain. “ You'll hafter work your- 
sclves ashore as best ve can. [ll be no 
good at an oar.” 

He stripped off his coat, tore away 
his shirt, and the woman and her hus- 
hand gratefully bound up the purple 
hole in the firm flesh of the surfman. 
At the moment Amasy noticed some 
of the crew crowding into the dancing 
dory. 

“ Here, none o° that!” he shouted. 
“Half o’ you fellers git out o’ there. 
The woman an’ child goes first, an’ so 
does the other passenger an’ the cap- 
tain. Two of you is enough at the oars, 
an’ another to steer. 

“ That’s it. You bear to the west- 
ward a little an’ ye’ll hit a good beach. 
Let them that lands climb the road up 
the bluff and they’ll find shelter at 
Cap’n Dickens’. Now, off with ve!” 

The crowd obeved him He looked 
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quite determined to trounce anybody 
who opposed his will, and they had seen 
a specimen of his work on the badly 
battered captain. 

The dory disappeared in the fog 
bank, and almost instantly the wreck 
began to jar. She was already dragging 
over the reef. 

“We're in for it, boys! ” said Amasy 
coolly. “She's beginnin’ to bump. 
Now, there's two dory loads left, that’s 
sure. ‘Them that’s got families step out. 
We'll let ‘em go first. We can’t depend 
none on the station crew to get a line 
to us before she sinashes, for they're 
too far away.” 

The Trumpeter was in bad shape be- 
fore the dory returned the first time; 
and the sea did not offer hope to any 
swimmer among the rocks. Amasy 
stood firm, and sent the married men 
with families depending on them ashore 
first. 

Ife remained himself, and the men 
who were left were inspired by his con- 
fident bearing. 

The hull of the ship was being badly 
battered, and the sea rushed in between 
the broken plates. This inercased pres- 
sure of the air in the hold suddenly 
blew off the hatches, and two men were 


. badly hurt by the accident. 


They were so helpless that, when the 
dory returned, they had to be lowered 
aboard with the greatest of care, and, 
when the other men stepped in, there 
really seemed no room for Amasy. 

* Come on, sir, come on!” urged the 
mate of the Trumpeter, who had re- 
mained until the last boat. ‘“* She’s 
likely to slip off the rocks and sink now 
at any minute.” 

“ And if I get in with you the dory 
may turn turtle herself,” declared the 
surfman. “No. Guess I'll wait. She’ll 
likely hold together for a bit longer.” 

But he was not without some fear. 
The ship rocked threateningly. The 
sea was deep outside the reef. If she 
slipped off she’d certainly sink like a 
plummet. 

Amasy Crook saw the dory disappear 
again with a serious feeling. He was 
weak now from the loss of blood, for 
his wound had been but rudely ban- 
daged. Suppose the dory should return 
for him too late? 
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And then, with an unexpectednecss 
that startled him, he heard a hail from 
the other side of the wreck. He sprang 
up the slanting deck and looked over 
the rail. . 

There lay the long lifeboat from the 
station, with Captain Dodge standing 
in the stern. 

“ Well, say!” exclaimed the old man, 
not recognizing the “shiftless ” mem- 
ber of his crew at first. “ Ain’t you fel- 
lers about ready to go ashore?” 

“T be, cap’n!” yelled the delighted 
Amasy. “ Toss me a line, one of you 
fellers. This old hulk is getting ready 
to dive to Davy Jones.” 

And, truly enough, the lifeboat had 
scarcely pulled out of danger when the 
ship flopped over suddenly and went to 
the bottom in the midst of a maelstrom 
of foaming waves. 

But all Amasy said as he was pulled 
over the side of the lifeboat with his 
mouth half full of the sea was: 
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“ By cracky! Too bad I flung away 
them cod. If I’d pitched ’em onter her 
deck, there’d been time to git ’em 
aboard here before she went down. An’ 
there was three dollars’ wuth of ’em if 
there was a penny’s.” 

The check the passengers on the 
Trumpeter sent him, however, quite 
made up for the loss of the codfish, but 
the medal from the British Society, 
commemorating his bravery, did not 
impress Amasy Crook half as much as 
it did Captain Dodge and his mates on 
the station. 

About that time Amasy was putting 
the Flora Bell into shape for the sum- 
mer campaign, and didn’t have much 
time to “fuss with medals and such.” 

“Wal,” said Captain Dodge reflec- 
tively, “he may be shif’less in some 
things, but when Amasy Crook finds 
business to do he does it. He stays 
right here on the West Side station, no 
matter what folks say.” 


Hudjii, the Abyssinian Monster. 


BY JOHN BOIES WING. 


The Heavy Old’ Man’s story of a “last resort’’ device in the case of a theatrical stranding. 


nV ES, being stranded is no fun. 

Still, now and then it has its 
lighter side,” mused Bill Lawrence. 

Big Bill, as he was called by every 
one in the “ profesh,” was the jovial 
Heavy Old Man, and the rest of the 
company knew that there must be an- 
other story coming, becausc there al- 
ways was another story when Bull 
dallied with his food. 

Bill’s appetite was nothing if not 
voracious, and it was often told how, 
at one ‘sitting, Bill ate three dozen— 
but that’s another story, ton. 

“Like everything else,” he contin- 
ued, “being stranded has its lighter 
side—sometimes.” 

“TJ fail to see it,” spoke up the Vil- 
lain, “ unless you refer to the meals one 
usually gets.” 

Bill chuckled. 

“Mr. Howard Van Ross, alias John 
Smith, which don’t sound so pretty, 
but’s a good historical name just the 
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same, that remark’s out of your class. 
That belongs to Sammy Willson. 
Sammy’s the comedian of this company, 
and you are the villain, so. you let 
Sammy spring all the jokes.” 

“ Joke?” asked Sammy, looking sur- 
prised. “I guess I didn’t get it.” 

“That’s because you’re a comedian 
and not a villain,” Bill retorted. 
“‘ Mary, the sample you brought me of 
this pie is all right. I guess 1’ll take a 
piece.” 

Mary, the waitress at the Grand 
Hotel, was used to the gibes of the men 
and the complaints of the women. The 
Grand Hotel was one which held out 
the alluring inducement of “ Special 
Rates to Theatrical Companies,” and 
was much patronized by that vast fra- 
ternity. 

With a toss of her head she picked up 
her tray, with its towering pyramid of 
china, and started for the swinging 
door leading to the kitchen. Reaching 
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it, she gave it a vicious kick and disap- 
eared. 

Bill chuckled again. 

“ Mary’s pretty handy with her hind 
leg. Reminds me of a story I heard 
over in St. Louis.” 

“You were going to tell us some- 
thing of the lighter side of being 
stranded,” interrupted the Leading 
Lady. 

“Just so. Have you ever becn 
stranded, Miss Heatherington ? ” 

“‘ Indeed not!” she replied sharply. 

“You needn't speak so disgustedly, 
Miss H.,” remarked the Leading Juve- 
nile. “ It’s not always due to poor act- 
ing. Sometimes the play is bad; some- 
times the play is good, but doesn’t take, 
and sometimes it is due to a run of bad 
weather. As I said, it is not always due 
to bad acting, and ‘1 think that is what 
you wish to imply.” 

“T take it that you have been strand- 
ed,” said the Villain, coming to the 
Leading Lady’s rescue—something he 
never does on the stage. 

“ You may take it as you wish,” re- 
plied the cheerful Hero. 

“Well, now, Mary, that’s something 
like,” said Bill, as the waitress brought 
his order. “ This looks more like a 
piece of pie ought to look.” 

Mary’s opportune arrival relieved the 
tension following the Hero’s retort. 

“ Yes, it is true that there are many 
things which are apt to break up a 
show and leave everybody in the lurch, 
unless they’ve got some money or know 
where they can get it. Sometimes it’s 
the performance, but most generally 
it’s the performers. 

“That's what stranded me the first 
time. I’m not going to tell you the 
year, because my only sensitive point is 
my age, but it happened in the southern 
part of Michigan. 

“ We'd been Uncle Tomming all win- 
ter, and were trying like the very Old 
Harry to get back to Detroit, where we 
started from. Talk about your hard 
luck doing a continuous performance! 
We’d done pretty well on the tour until 
we got as far back as Elkhart, Indiana; 
but our hoodoo caught up w ith us there 
and stayed as close as a porous plaster. 

“ At Elkhart we were billed for two 
performances, afternoon and evening, 
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but we ran into a regular Dakota bliz- 
zard. The manager thought we might 
get in in time for the night show, and 
we did—not more than an hour late— 
but when we reached the theater it was 
locked and not a soul in sight. No show 
that night. 

“ We plowed our way to the hotel and 
thawed ‘out. Got away the next day, 
but had to leave half our trunks to pay 
hotel bills. 

“ Good weather set in, and everybody 
began to chirp up. The manager as- 
sured us that there would be ‘ big busi- — 
ness’-at the next stop, and intimated 
that he had telegraphed to Detroit and 
that ‘the ghost might walk’ before we 
knew it. Little Eva and her daugh- 
ter ” 

“ Daughter? ” asked the Soubrette. 

“Daughter. She played Ars. Sé. 
Clair,” Bill replied. “ Little Eva and 
her daughter began to figure on where 
they would spend the summer. I began 
to figure, too. I had visions of a square 
meal once more, and I ’most had indi- 
gestion I thought about it so much. 
Well, to make a long story short——” 

“Cut it out!” Again the Villain. 

“'That’s twice you’ve robbed the 
Comedian,” said Bill. “ Youw’d better 
cut it out, or the manager’ll make you 
swap jobs. To make a long story short, 
as I said before, our hoodoo was with 
us, and we went from bad to worse, and 
at last we were up against the real 
thing. Stranded within an hour and a 
half of Detroit, home and mother. 

“ Hour and a half, mind you, on a 
train, and that was the only way you 
could go. Too cold and too much snow 
to walk. 

“Talk about your joyful picnics! 
That little party sat there shivering 
among the scenes of an Italian rose 
garden, which belonged to the opera 
house. Why, we didn’t have a thing we 
could call our own by that time. We 
could have put a Quaker funeral to the 
bad, could have given them cards and 
spades and then have beaten them out 
for joyless faces. 

“ Little Eva was trying to comfort 
her daughter, who had alternate fits of 
hysterics and profanity, and the full- 
blooded St. Bernard who plaved the 
bloodhound was trying to eat the swans 
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off the pond on the back flat. The rest 
of us were just thinking thoughts. 

‘“My thin overcoat had been ex- 
changed for a thinner steak, which I 
could barely remember, and my thick 
overcoat was the one I was always go- 
ing to buy, but never had. Well, I said 
ood- by as cheerfully as I could, but 
the words dropped from my lips like 
clods upon the coffin ” 

“Cue for lights down and_ Eliza 
crossing the ice music.” This from the 
Villain again. 

“Texactly. Only it was snow for me, 
and about four fect deep. Td floun- 
dered along about two blocks when I 
heard some one behind me call out, 
‘Oh, Mistah Bill!’ 

“Tt was Tom, one of the Cotton 
Pickers Quartet we carried with us. He 
came up all out of breath. 

“* What is it, Tom?’ I asked. 

““VPve got a scheme,’ he said. 

“Out with it,’ said I, and he did. 

“Well, sir, I just sat down in the 
snow and howled. I laughed until I 
was sick. 

“*What’s de mattah? 
good one?’ he asked. 

““ Good?’ said I. 
And it was. This is it. 

“He wanted me to get a store and 
exhibit him as the Original Wild Man 
from Borneo. We went back to the 
opera house and borrowed enough 
paint to make a flaming poster. It 
showed, or was intended to show, a gi- 
gantic savage tearing sailors limb from 
limb, and it was a dandy. 

“J didn’t like the 
Borneo’ stunt, so [ labeled him 
‘Tiudjii; the Abyssinian Monster.’ 
Then we quit for the night and went to 
sleep in the property room on the arti- 
ficial grass mats. 

“The next day was Saturday; it was 
. warm and bright and we started in to 
work. I found an empty store, and got 
possession of it under promise of paying 
rent before the show opened. By the 
same means I got a large ad in the 
weekly paper published that morning. 

“ Inside the store I rigged wp a sinall 
stage with a curtain, borrowed from the 
opera house. That done, it was up to us 
to think of something for Tom to wear. 

“Tom thought he ought to be ecov- 
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ered with long hair, and it did sound 
good; but where we were to get the hair 
we couldn’t imagine. We went back to 
the theater, and the first thing we saw 
was the St. Bernard bloodhound. He’d 
been locked in. 

“J hated to clip him so late in the 
season, but Tom thought he wouldn’t 
care if we made enough to buy him a 
bone, so I went to work. In a short 
time he looked like a French poodle 
with felt boots-on. I didn’t clip his 
legs on account of the snow. 

“We had enough hair to stuff a mat- 
tress with, and so far everything was 
O. K. I sent Tom out to a carpenter- 
shop to borrow some glue, and while he 
was gone I hunted up a prison scene. 

“| found just what I wanted. It was 
a large, iron-barred door with a heavy, 

oak casing. At least, it was painted that 
way. 

“T took it to the store via the alley 
without being seen. When I got back 
there was Tom with the glue. He had 
given two tickets for it. We had ap- 
propriated the theater pass checks for 
our admission tickets. 

“ Well, we covered Tom’s legs from 
the knees down, and his arms and chest, 
with glue, then stuck the hair on. My, 
but he was a beauty! His natural color 
was black. No brown to him; he was 
black, and the hair was a nice tawny 
yellow. 

“He looked like a well-used stick of 
licorice the baby has dropped on the 
I asked him how he felt, and he 
said it was all right; he thought it was 
going to keep him warm. Then he put 
his clothes on. 

“All day long the farmers had been 
coming to town, and by night every- 
body was talking about Hudjii, the 
Abyssinian Monster. . 

“J had jollied up the village black- 
smith by asking him if he could make 
me a stronger chain than the one I had 
been using. Ife showed me one he had 
made himself, and said that if any wild 
man from Abyssinia or any other old 
place could hreak it he wouldn’t charge 
me forit. I said I’d try it, and to come 
around after the show and get his 
money if the thing stood the terrific 
strain Hudjii would put upon it. 

“When I got back to the store to 
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open up I found a crowd waiting to get 
in. About a dozen small boys assailed 
me at once, wanting to know if they 
could get in free, or ‘did I need a boy 
to help?’ 

“Tom was waiting just inside the 
door for me, and 1 asked him if Ludjit 
had been fed. 

“ «No, sah,’ he said; ‘ Wudju hain’t 
had nuffin fo’ about foh days!’ 

“ And that was about the truth. 

“That gave me an inspiration. I 
said, ‘Boy, run to the nearest meat 
market and get me some dog meat.’ 

“T knew that if Hudjii didn’t want 
it, the St. Bernard, who was tied up in 
the back of the store, might. And he 
had earned it. 

“¢ Mistah Bill, I wants to see you [0’ 
a minute,’ said Tom. 

“TI turned to the crowd and said: 
‘Gentlemen, the doors will be open for 
the big show in five minutes.’ Then I 
locked the door. 

“<< What is it, Tom?’ I asked. 

“<The show cain’t go no further!’ 
he said. 

“< What?’ said I. 

“<Dey ain’t gwine to be no Hudju 
to-night! ’ 

“<¢ But look here,’ said I; ‘ there's got 
to be a show. Look at that crowd. Get 
up there and take those clothes off and 
put your wild man clothes on.’ 

“<Fo’ Gawd, I cain’t!’ 

“*What’s the matter?’ I asked. 

“T thought he was afraid he would 
catch cold if he took his clothes off, so 
I said to him: ‘ You'll keep warm 
enough if you tear around some. (ro 
ahead and take those off and put the 
others on.’ 

“With terror and anguish in his 
voice he said: 

“¢ Bill, dis am de hones’ trufe: I 
cain’t get ’em off. Dey’s glued on!’ 

“ And, by Gcorge, they were! There 
we were up against it again. 

“Well, the show had to go on, so I 
told him to find out when the first train 
left town, and to hurry. I opened the 
doors, and in they came like a drove of 
sheep. I had to deadhead all the boys 
in town, because cach one had a piece 
of dog meat. . 

“Pretty soon Tom came up and 
whispered, ‘Dev’s a train at eight- 
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thirty and *nuther at nine. The eight- 
thirty’s a freight.’ 

“*We go on the eight-thirty, and 
you be there on time,’ I said. 

“* How about Hntdjiir’ he asked. 

“* Leave Hudjii to me, and you take 
tickets,’ I said. 

“T went in and gave the usual talk 
about the capture, his manner of life, 
ete., and kept at it until every seat in 
the store was filled; then I called Tom. 

“* Now, gentlemen,’ I added, ‘ please 
don’t leave your seats while we are 
transferring Hudjii from his traveling- 
cage to the large exhibition one. It 
will take but a moment.’ 

“Tom and I went back of the cur- 
tain, taking pains to show a flash of 
the scenery cage, and then the fun com- 
menced. 

“Tom grabbed the chain and slam- 
med it around a while, making hideous 
growls all the time. All at once he let 
out a yell that made my hair stand up 
straight. 

The effect on the audience was great. 
I stepped in front of the curtain and 
said: ‘Gentlemen, have no fear; there 
is not a particle of danger!’ 

“Then Tom came out all out of 
breath and said in a stage whisper you 
could hear all over the house: ‘ He’s 
dangerous to-night, colonel; he’s smelt 
de meat!’ Oh my, but that Tom was 
a wise one! 

“T looked at my watch and saw that 
it was time to act, so we repeated our 
imitation of Bedlam let loose. I re- 
moved my coat, tore a few holes in my 
shirt, dabbed myself liberally with our 
red poster paint, then I joined in the 
chorus of Tom’s yells and the yips and 
howls of the St. Bernard, who was get- 
ting excited. 

“Suddenly I dashed through the cur- 
tain and yelled at the top of my voice: 
‘Run for your lives! Hudjii has broken 
loose!’ 

“'Talk about your panics! They fell 
over each other and fought their way 
to the door. 

* Tom took a piece of meat, let the 
dog smell of it, and then threw it into 
the crowd, saving: ‘Sic *em!* And he 
sicked!” 

“And vou made your 
right?” asked the Comedian. 
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“Oh, yes, we had plenty of time,” 
said Bill, winking at the Villain. 

“ But how about Tom’s clothes? Did 
he ever get them off? ” 

“T+ took three Turkish baths and a 
gallon of turpentine to do it, but we 
got them off finally. As soon as we 
reached Detroit we ate, with the accent 
on the A; and then we went to the 
baths to remove Tom’s clothes. 

“After four hours in the hot-room 
he loosened up a bit and we got every- 
thing but the hair. It never occurred 
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to us to use the turpentine until he 
had taken three trials in the hot-room. 

“ve always felt sorry about those 
three trials; you see, they softened him 
up so that the turpentine kind of got 
to him when we used that. He didn’t 
complain, though, for you see we had 
about fifty or sixty dollars to divide 
between us. 

“That’s the lighter side of being 
stranded. When you go up against it 
the hardest, the jar starts the brains in 
your head.” 


IN TOWN. 
Ou, Cupid my lad, what talks we’ve had, 


And still are to have hereafter, 


Of the wonderful spell we know so well 


In Margervy’s light heart laughter; 


Of the slim white wrist that my lips have kissed, 


And the sweep of her soft silk gown; 


Oh, Cupid my lad, my heart is glad 


With Margery here in town! 


Oh, Cupid my lad, no words can add 


To the infinite charm about her; 


In the light of her eyes suspicion dies, 


And where is the man could doubt her? 


The sun lurks there in her rippling hair 


And her eyes of dear, deep brown; 


Oh, Cupid my Jad, one can’t be sad 


With Margery here in town. 


Oh, Cupid my lad, in whiteness clad 


She sits at the window waiting, 


When we mect at last my heart beats fast, 


All else in the wide world hating; 


They write from the shore, “Isn’t town a bore ? 


Poor hoy, are you not cast down? ” 


Oh, Cupid my lad, they must be mad! 


Why, Margery’s here in town! 
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CAST AWAY AT THE POLE. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


The amazing adventures of two explorers who found the Pole after they had ceased to look 
for it. 


(Complete in This Issue.) 


CHAPTER I. 
HURLED INTO SPACE. 


UR situation was not only hopeless, 
but demoralizing as well. I 
realized this when I caught the pro- 
fessor looking at me with hard and 
hungry eyes. 

“ What ails you, Prebble?” I asked, 
straightening out the sleeping-bag with 
my numb fingers. 

‘My body craves nutrition,” he an- 
swered huskily ; “ I must eat. Have you 
forgotten that we divided the last 
ounce of pemmican yesterday ? ” 

“ How could I forget it,” I replied, 
“with this dreadful gnawing at my 
stomach to serve as a constant re- 
minder ? ” 

“Something must be done!” my 
companion declared with convulsive 
energy. 

“ But what?” I returned. “ Here we 
are, lost on the ice cap, abandoned by 
our Eskimo guides, sled gone, dogs 
gone, compass broken, and nothing to 
cat but our sealskin clothes. Some- 
thing must be done, vou say, and I 
agree with you fully. You joined this 
expedition to solve problems. Solve 
this one.” 

That should have floored Prebble. 
But it did not. 

‘“‘T have already solved this one—to 
my own satisfaction,” said he. 
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And again that hard and hungry look 
Was turned on me. 

* What are you thinking of?” I de- 
manded angrily. 

He gave a cackling, ill-timed laugh, 
a laugh that irritated me bevond words. 

‘The old law of the survival of the 
fittest will apply here,’ he said. “ In 
vour dash for the pole, captain, you 
have attained the farthest north, and | 
have demonstrated the truth of the 
meteoric theory of the aurora borealis. 
If I go back I can tell what you have 
done; but you, if you returned to eivil- 
ization without me, could no more tell 
of my discovery than discourse in Attic 
Greek. Ergo, J return.” 

I knew what he meant well enough. 
But I was not ready to serve as a diet 
for the professor, even at the command 
of science; and as for eking out my own 
miserable existence with a ragout @ la 
Prebble, I would as soon have thought 
of bolting the rule of three. 

“ Youw’re crazy,’ I said shiv eringly. 

* Consistent, my dear fellow.’ 

“See here,” I went on, ** somewhere 
behind us is the ship and the ship's 
crew. When the Eskimo guides get 
back without us, searching parties will 
be sent out and we'll be found.” 

“But suppose the Eskimo 
don’t get back ?”’ 

“IT choose to think that they. will,” I 
responded firmly. “Im not going to 
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yield up my life to you and your 
meteoric theory of the aurora. That’s 
Hat. ” 

* Haven't you a thought beyond your 
own selfish’ aims and ambitions?” 
Prebble returned indignantly. 

* Possibly [ have,” I tlung back at 
him tartly, “but I refuse to throw my- 
self away on a little old professor with 
a bee in his bonnet.” 

That was a shot that went home. 
The professor sank into a= morbid 
silence. | 

* Besides,” I proceeded, “the far- 
thest north doesn’t satisfy me. I shall 
attain the only point on this earth 
where the compass has but three cardi- 
nal points, east, west, and south.” 

“The North Pole!” he exclaimed, 
“ Madman!” 

“IT shall attain it,’ I repeated, a 
warm glow of enthusiasm pulsing 
through my hungry body; “I shall 
plant my country’s flag at the apex of 
the earth.” 

“What good will it do your country, 
or anv other country?” he asked. 

“You talk strangely, professor,” I 
said frigidly. 

“Wow will the discovery of the 
North Pole benefit mankind or advance 
civilization a single inch?’ 

“¢ Consider the luster of the achieve- 
ment, sir.” 

“ Luster of the achievement! Murab- 
ale dictu!” 

“Not only that,” [ went on, waving 
my mittened hand in a direction I be- 
lieved to be south, “ but somewhere 
behind us is that execrable Griffyn, F. 
R. G. S.—an Englishman, sir, who has 
sworn to heat me to the Pole. Have e you 
no pride, no patriotism ? ” 

“T have both,” said Prebble plain- 
tively. “* But I am hungry.” 

“Hungry! I? 

“The insolence of this professor filled 
me with wrath unntterable. I towered 
above him and gave him a look that 
sent him crouching to his knees. He 
lifted his hands appealingly 

“Your nose, sir,” said he, 
white.” 

T Jeft off glaring at him, picked up a 
handful of snow, and began rubbing my 
nose. 
stored, 
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crawled into the sleeping-bag; so I 
crawled in beside him, thankful he had 
warmed it up. 

This particular bag was a three-man 
bag; that 1s, capable of holding three 
adults. It was shaped like an envelope, 
opening from end to end; was made of 
reindeer skin, and had an outer cover- 
ing of oil-tanned sealskin, the latter 
keeping out the water and keeping in 
the animal heat. 

I fastened the flap over the opening. 
Then Prebble bade me an_ ironical 

“ good-night.” 

The professor’s “ good-night ” may 
have been ironical because of one of 
two things: either because of his re- 
sentment toward me, or because at that 
time of the year in the Arcties con- 
tinual day reigned and there was no 
night. 

“ Whieh is the greater achievement, 
Prebble,” I asked, “‘ finding the Pole 
or demonstrating the truth of a 
meteoric theory ? ” : 

“There is no comparison, Captain 
Salis. Finding the North Pole is simply 
a matter of brute endurance; but dem- 
onstrating the truth of that theory, sir, 
involves ratiocination—calls forth all 
the best powers of the mind.” 

“ Bah, sir!” I cried. 

“ Bah to you!” he retorted. 

. Thereupon he rolled to one side of 
the bag and I rolled to the other. 
There was a coldness between us. 

Strange how little things conspire 
to shape our destinies here below. But 
for the space which mutual intolerance 
placed between the professor and mvy- 
self in that three man _ sleeping-bag, 
one or both of us would have been sac- 
rificed, and our sleep would have been 
a sleep of death. 

1 remember reflecting bitterly on our 
hapless lot and dozing off by degrees. 
the professor’s snores fading on my 
ears and at last dying away utterly. 
How long I slept I have no means of 
knowing; but suddenly I was awakened 
by such a tremendous shock as I never 
expect to experience again and live. 

The ends of the frozen bag were bent 
towards cach other with a great crack- 
ling, so that instead of lying prostrate 
I was ina sitting position. I thrust one 
hand toward Prebble’s side of the hag. 
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only to encounter a partition of deer- 
skin. 

What had happened? The sleeping 
bag had suddenly acquired motion—not 
over the rough surface of the ice cap, 
but apparently through the air. 

I had a thought which chilled my 
blood. Had the bag slipped over a 
precipice at the edge of the ice cap? 
And were we falling, falling ? 

But no, this could not be. There 
was no precipice at the edge of the ice 
cap, and the theory was untenable. 

Besides, if we had been falling, we 
would have struck something long 
since. 

“Have you noticed, captain, that we 
have a concentric and a lateral as well 
as a forward motion?” 

“Prebble! ” I exclaimed. 
alive?” 

“Keenly, sir. This is a 
tounding phenomenon.” 

I now discovered that the ‘partition 
of reindeer hide separating the pro- 
fessor from myself consisted of a fold 
of the sleeping bag pushed inward as 
by some hard substance. 

. “What do you think is going on?” I 
asked. 

“ Our gyratory motion suggests a 
hurricane,” he answered. “It may be 
that we have been caught off the top 
of the ice cap by an Arctic whirlwind. 
Can you open the flap, captain? ” 

I could and did after some little 
trouble. The lengthwise slit was in 
front of us, and.we were able to look 
through it without a change of position. 

The view was not satisfactory, for a 
great white cloud enveloped us and 
made it impossible to see very far in 
any direction. We were suspended in 
gray space and moving with frightful 
rapidity. 

As we gazed out into the void a black 
object came rushing from overhead, 
grazed the side of the sleeping bag, and 
vanished below. It was over in a flash; 
so quickly, in fact, that neither I nor 
my companion could determine what 
manner of thing the object was. 

“ Merciful powers!” I gasped. 

“We are bounding upward,” mused 
Prebble; “ upward as well as onward.” 

“Can you imagine what that thing 
was?” I queried. 
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“Possibly a missile of meteoric 
origin. You are more athletic than | 
am, captain, and don’t you think you 
could get an upward look without fall- 
ing from the bag? ” 


I craned my neck ouiside. The next 


instant an exclamation escaped my 
lips. 

“ What do vou see?” asked Prebble 
eagerly. 

~ A rope!” 


* Suspended from what?” 

“IT can’t see. The object it hangs 
from is lost in the clouds. By the miz- 
zentruck of the Great Harry!” 

* What now?” 

I had made a discovery that almost 
eaused my hair to stand on end. 

“his sleeping bag is caught on the 
fluke of an anchor——” 

“T see, I see!” 

“The sleeping bag was scooped up 
bodily, the fluke catching it in the 
center. Your weight on one side and 
my weight on the other balances the 
bag.” 

* Beautitul, beautiful! Some aero- 
naut is making for the Pole by balloon 
—his drag rope swept the ice cap—the 
anchor caught us. The object that 
darted downward a moment avo was a 
sandbag, thrown from the balloon to 
offset our added weight. Most remark- 
able!” 

Prebble was chuckling. rubbing his 
mittened hands together and thor- 
oughly enjoying the situation. 

“ Some scamp is trying to get ahead 
of Griffvn and me,” said I crossly. 

“To you observe that the cold is 
abating?” inquired my companion. 

“The sleeping-hag does seem to: be 
thawing out.” 

“ Exactly! 
perspiration.” 

Prebble divested himself of his mit- 
tens and parka. Then from somewhere 
about his person he produced his stee!- 
rimmed spectacles and adjusted them 
to his nose. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, peering at me 
sharply. “It is a jov to use one’s glasses 
and have them keep clear of the frost. 
Do vou realize what a rising ther- 
mometer means, captain? ” 

“It means warmer weather,” said T, 
divesting myself of a few of mv furs. 


And I am in a profuse 
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‘Also that we are sailing southward 
ata great rate.” 

1 was startled, for I had not thought 
of the rising temperature in that way. 
My hope of reaching the Pole, on that 
expedition, was to be only a hope and 
nothing more! 

The field was being left clear for my 
rival, Griffvn, the man who had fol- 
Jowed me like a shadow ever since leay- 
ing the coast of Labrador. My bitter- 
ness of soul may be imagined but not 
described. 

In the gloom of the moment I for- 
got mv hunger, forgot that the pro- 
fessor and I were balanced on the iron 
horn of a dilemma that might easily 
prove our undoing—forgot everything, 
in fact, but that I had weathered that 
long Arctic night and borne innumer- 
able hardships all to no purpose. 

Hours passed; then, suddenly, my 
companion reached over the partition 
and touched my shoulder. 

“The cloud is vanishing,’ he said. 
* Lean out and look upward, captain.” 

{ obeved. High above us was the 
huge bulk of a balloon, and visible over 
the rim of the wickerwork car, suspend- 
ed beneath, were the faces of two men 
~ whom I knew only too well. 

I was speechless for a moment. Then 
a crv of rage escaped me. 

“Salis, by Jupiter!” boomed a voice 
from overhead. 

“ Griffvn! ” T shouted. 

What an irony of fate! Mv enemy 
and his secretary were the aeronauts, 
and it was their anchor that had hooked 
into our sleeping-bag. 

Prebble clasped his bony hands con- 
vulkively. 

“! didn’t know that Griffyn had a 
balloon.” he muttered hoarsely. “ For 
heaven’s sake, captain, be amiable! 
30 ° 

* Silence!” I commanded. 

“You have taken an underhand ad- 
vantage of me, Captain Salis,” my 
enemy called down. “ You have at- 
tached vourself to mv anchor, sirrah, 
with never so much as a ‘ by your leave.’ 
‘Your conduct is unprofessional, and I 
shall make it known to the members of 
the Arctic Club. If I had wanted to 
take you with me. T should have invited 
vou. 
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Being a sailor, I had a supply of 
language for just such an emergency as 
this. Before I could release the torrent 
of words, however, Griffyn, I. R. G. 8. 
—to his lasting infamy be it said— 
had reached his hand from the basket 
and had severed the drag-rope with a 
keen knife. 

Down we dropped through the depths 
of space; down, down, the wind shriek- 
ing in our ears and our brains reeling. 
Then a shock, a roar as of a hundred 
Niagaras, and after that—oblivion. 


CHAPTER II. 
DANGERS MANIFOLD. 


“ WHERE are we? ” 

That was my first question. It fell 
instinctively from my lips and was ad- 
dressed to no one in particular. 

I was a very much bewildered man. 
As T reclined on the ground and made 
use of my startled eyes to my right, | 
saw a pond, circular in form and per- 
haps fifty yards in diameter. | 

This pond was edged with blocks of 
white stone. Knee deep in the center of 
it stood a graven figure of colossal pro- 
portions, a jet of water spouting from 
its uplifted hands. 

Rose bushes in full bloom bordered 
the lake; and back of the rose bushes, 
separated by a stretch of white sand. 
grew palm trees tossing their fronded 
tops m the balmy air. 

Birds sang in the depths of the grove. 
and a genial heat pervaded the atmos- 
phere. 

I rubbed my forchead, water flving 
from the sleeves of my soaked coat as 
I raised my hands. 

“Where are we?” I asked again, this 
time in louder key. 

“Marvelous!” crooned a_ familiar 
voice behind me. “A is the balloon, > 
is ourselves, ¢ is the lake, and x the wav 
we got out; b divided from a goes into 
¢—_-—-_ 

T looked around, and there knelt that 
blessed old professor, wet as a rat, 
tracing algebraic symbols in the sand 
with his finger. 

And behind him—good heavens! 
What I saw hehind the professor. steal- 
ing upon him with deadly intent, was a 
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figure such as I had never before en- 
countered outside of a hideous night- 
mare. 

Seven feet the figure stood, if it stood 
an inch. It walked upright, and bore 
a striking resemblance to man, having 
two arms, two legs, a head, and features 
_more or less human. 

But it was covered from top to toe 
with a fine reddish hair, the hair of the 
scalp long and flowing about the shoul- 
ders. Save for a _ bearskin twisted 
around its middle the monster was en- 
tirely nude. 

How its eyes snapped and glowed in 
the furry recesses of its face! And as it 
stole toward the professor with cat- 
like tread it raised a long spear with a 
shimmering point, poising the weapon 
deftly. 

I tried to shout a warning, but my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
I tried again, and this time I managed 
to gurgle incoherently. 

The professer peered in my direc- 
tion. 1 fluttered a hand toward the 
impending danger, and he - turned 
around. 

“Ha,” he gasped; 
Link!” 

Speech returned to me. With it came 
the thought that unless I put the pro- 
fessor’s peril into terms he could in- 
stantly comprehend, he was lost. 

“ A is the Missing Link,” I cried, “bd 
is the spear, and ¢ is yourself. A di- 
vides itself from b, b goes into c, and x 
is what becomes of Prebble! ” 

He gave a yell of horror and fell flat. 
Chug! As he dropped, the spear flashed 
through the air above his head and 
buried its point in the sand. 

In a twinkling I sprang for the spear, 
jerked it from the ground and balanced 
it in my hand as I faced the hairy 
demon. 

“Don’t kill him, captain, don’t!” 
cried Prebble excitedly. “ Really, he’s 
a most remarkable specimen, and we 
must take him back with us.” 

The Thing crouched in front of us, 
eyes burning like twin coals and mus- 
cles working with an itch to spring. 

“Tt’s a gigantic gorilla!” I declared. 

“* Nonsense! ” 
“Tt’s as much above the gorilla as it is 
below man. It thinks we’re pagan gods, 
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and was simply bent on testing our in- 
vulnerability. Careful what you do, 
captain! It completes the Darwinian 
chain, ” 

* Darwinian fiddlesticks! ” 

out of patience. 
— “Calm yourself, sir. Fortune favored 
us when we were cut loose from the 
balloon. We fell into that lake, and 
this creature must have pulled us out. 
If it had wanted to slay us, why didn’t. 
it do so while we were unconscious and 
entirely at its mercy’ Observe, cap- 
tain.” 

Prebble got up and looked the hairy 
monster in the eye. 

“Hungry,” he said, making motions 
with his hands and jaws as though eat- 
ing, “ famished.” 

“What kind of a pagan god do you 
imagine it will think you if it finds you 
are hungry?” T demanded. 

“That’s so,” said the professor. 
“ Your lucubrations, captain, occasion- 
ally evolve something that is particu- 
larly apt.” 

Just then the monster roared aloud. 
The mighty sound went echoing 
through the grove, and was answered in 
kind from a dozen different points. 

“We are undone!” I groaned as a 
whole pack of the fiends appeared and 
raced toward us in full cry from every 
quarter. 

I was not blind to the incongruity of 
the situation. Although no judge of 
art, I knew full well that the colossus in 
the center of the lake was beyond the 
craft of these half naked creatures 
whose facial angles were small improve- 
ment on those of the orang-outang. 

Granted that these man hrutes were 
subjects of a ruling race, where were 
the real lords of the country, or some 
one in authority to whom we could 
make appeal ? 

Prebble and I were face to face with 
death in a most horrible form. The 
red demons were rushing upon us, 
snarling and velping like so manv 
bloodhounds, their spears leveled and 
ready to impale us. 

We could not take to trees, for the 
attacking force was between us and the 
grove. Nor could we retreat, for the 
lake lay behind us. 

Our doom was sealed. 


I cut in, 
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every fiber, vet [ would not shame the 
glorious traditions of the 
sailor by standing supinely and allow- 
ing myself to be speared. 

The last ditch for me! Gripping the 
haft of my seven-foot lance, [ held it at 
attention. 

Considering that the world was to 
lose an exhaustive paper on the 
meteoric theory of the Aurora and 
thesis on the Missing Link, Prebble 
carried himself admirably. 

“Thirty seconds of life. captain,” 
sald he. ‘“ They are getting ready to 
throw.” 

“ Only one of them is to throw,” said 
I. “Look! That hulking imp w ith the 
rings in his ears is to have the first cast. 
See him rise on one foot—he throws 
himself back—he lets the spear 
flv 

{ watched, everv faculty whetted to 
abnormal keenness. The weapon darted 
toward us, its bright point cleaving the 
air like a jet of fire. 

T struck at it wildly. Fate was kind, 
and I countered the shaft, swerving it 
sideways and sending it hissing into 
the waters of the lake. 

The fatal moment was postponed, 
that was all. Clenching my tecth, I 
waited for the next enemy to step to 
the front and make a trial. 

Captain,” quavered the professor, 
clutching my arm convulsively, “ id have 
this! IT had forgotten about it.’ 

A revolver! Prebble was holding it 
out to me in his shaking hand. 

A shout escaped me. Flinging down 
the spear, I clutched the firearm, and 
before a second savage could launch a 
shaft T had fired. 

The effect of that shot was tremen- 
dous. The bullet did not find a mark 
—mvy nerves were not steady enough 
for accurate shooting—but the report 
was all sufficient. 

Every one of the uncanny creatures 
fell face downward and lay groveling on 


the earth. 
“Now, Prebble,’ I cried sharply, 
“run for vour hfe! The woods, the 


woods! * 

We started. and had almost. gained 
the shelter of the trees when a second 
detachment of the enemy appeared be- 
fore us. T presented the revolver and 
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pulled the trigger, but only an ominous 
click followed. 

Again and again I tried, but without 
suecess—the cylinder was empty: 

* Die like a man, Prebble,” I gasped ; 
“ that’s all we can do now. 

Another moment and we should have 
fallen, pierced by half a dozen spears; 
but the unexpected happened. 

Out from the shadows of the palm 
trees glided a form in white, halted be- 
tween us and the threatening spear 
points, and raised” one hand command- 
ingly. 

‘Instantly every spear point dropped, 
and the form in white turned slowly 
and surveyed us. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


ASTONISHING DISCLOSURES. 


Our protector was a woman. Her 
delicate features, the shell-like tint of 
her cheeks, her ‘long sunny hair, her 
graceful form, all testified to that. 

She was clad in a clinging robe of 
white, edged with gold galloon; buskins 
of white and gold covered her small 
feet, and around her brows was a gold 
ribbon. She wore no head-covering, 
and her wealth of yellow tresses flowed 
about her like a veil, even to her waist. 

Never had I beheld such rare love- 
liness, and twenty years of sea had not 
blunted my appreciation of the divine 
In woman. An exclamation of aston- 
ishment and admiration fell from my 
lips. 

Nor was the astonishment all on our 
part. Surprise and wonder were mir- 
rored in the woman’s wide blue eves. 

Although thankful for her timely in- 
tervention, I would have had my meet- 
ing with her ocenr under happier aus- 
pices. .\ young man—lI was but thirty- 
five—should be particular how he 
comes under the eve of beauty, and mv 
water-soaked clothes and disheveled ap- 
pearance made mv position most em- 
barrassing. 

Prebble did not seem to mind it. He 
was smirking and rubbing his hands 
and pushing “himself forward in a way 
that irritated me. 

“Thank vou kindly,” said he, hob- 
hing his head and flashing his bald pate 
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in her eyes. “ Are you the owner of 
these beautiful grounds, madam?” 

Our language was not hers. She 
stared at the professor blankly, and 
then shifted her gaze to me. 

She smiled. Small wonder 
smiled, with my learned companion 
ogling and ducking and making a dis- 
play of himself. 

“ Hungry,” whimpered the professor, 
conveying imaginary things to his 
mouth and working his jaws, “ fam- 
ished.” 

He turned to me with an unwonted 
luster in his eyes. 

“We can’t deceive her into thinking 
we are pagan gods,’ he imparted. 
“This is paradise, captain, and she is 
one of the peri.” 

‘“‘Stop your tomfoolery,” said I petu- 
lantly. “‘ Your spectacles are hanging 
from one of your ears, one of your 
muclucs is gone, and you look as though 
you had been through a cyclone. She’s 
laughing at you!” 

“ At us,” he tittered; “both of your 
muclucs are gone, captain, and ? 

I did not hear the rest. Looking 
down, I discovered to my horror that my 
feet were bare, and never before had 
they seemed so large or so out of place. 

I reddened to the roots of my hair. 
A sailor and a gentleman may be ex- 
cused, I trust. 

She spoke to us, her voice like a 
flowing rill, rippling, musical. But her 
words! They were as much beyond us 
as ours were beyond her. 

When she ceased speaking there was 
silence. I looked, perhaps, what I 
could not say, for she vouchsafed an- 
other smile, turned to the hairy ones 
behind her, and addressed them impe- 
riously. 

She vanished then, vanished whither 
she had come. I gazed after her with 
eyes that spoke what my lips dared not 
utter if they could. 

The fiends stole up to us fawningly, 
making signs indicative of good will as 
well as suggesting that we go with 
them. We heeded the mute request and 
were led off through the grove in the 
direction taken by the lady, Our Lady 
of Hope and Deliverance. 

Behind us trooped the other detach- 
ment of Missing Links, equally harm- 
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less and equally desirous of showing 
the amicable turn their feelings had 
taken. 

“Where are we, professor? ” I asked 
for the third time. 

“We have fallen,” said he, “ upon 
some uncharted isle in the tropics. You 
are Telemachus, [ am Mentor, the maid 
is Circe. Beware, captain!” 

“Folly!” I retorted. ** Do vou mean 
to say that we were carried, on the 
anchor of Griffyn’s balloon, from above 
the Arctic Circle to below the Tropic of 
Cancer? ” 

‘*“ How else do you account for the 
flowers, the palms, the balmy atmos- 
phere? We are castaways, captain, and 
our Jines, it seems, have fallen in pleas- 
ant places.” 

I marveled. Yet how else could we 
explain the surroundings in which we 
found ourselves? . 

Presently we came upon a vista 
which seemed cut bodily from the 
“Thousand and One Nights.” 

A palace arose before us; a palace 
with domes and towers of purest white 
outlined against the blue sky. 

A great flight of marble steps led up- 
ward to the fagade of the building. On 
either side of the first step stood two 
stalwart warriors on guard. 

“Such a magnificent building,” mur- 
mured Prebble. “ There must be some- 
thing to eat inside of it, captain.” 

“That is my hope,” said I, “and the 
quicker we fall to, the better. I am 
growing weak in the knees.” 

At the foot of the grand stairwav a 
Iman appeared as if bv magic. Evi- 
dently he had been informed of our 
coming and was expecting us. 

He was of normal height and wore a 
white tunic edged with silver. His head 
was uncovered, and his forehead and 
short yellow hair were spanned with a 
silver ribbon. 

His face was high-browed and almost 
of Grecian contour. His eves were 
blue, as were those of the young wom- 
an, and as they rested on me a peculiar 
sensation sped along every nerve. 

Mentality was the key-note of the 
man’s eyes. The powers of his mind 
were extraordinary and were reflected 
in his glance in a manner most strange 
and incomprehensible. | 
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Not being versed in psychology, I 
could not explain this visual force. I 
merely realized that the eves of this 
startling individual usurped the oflice 
of lips and tongue, speaking a language 
and compelling obedience. 

The reader will-please make a note of 
this weird power. We afterwards found 
that the ruling race in this wondrous 
country all possessed it In greater or 
less degree. 

Without a spoken word the man 
turned on the hairy creatures who had 
conducted us to the palace. They 
quailed under his look, shivered, and 
slunk away. 

Then he flashed an order to us. The 
next moment he was ascending the 
steps, Prebble and I at Ins heels. 

Whether it was the hypnotism of the 
man’s eyes, or a weakness caused by 
hunger, yet my brain grew dizzy, I 
staggered rather than walked, and had 
but faint recollection of events for 
some time. 

We were in a large room, it seemed, 
and more of the uncouth slaves were at 
work over us. In due course we left this 
room and came out into another, where 
there were strange plants and blossoms 
and couches covered with finest skins. 

We reclined. Slaves hovered about 
us, giving us food out of silver dishes. 

What we ate I do not know; but the 
food, whatever it was, was piquant and 
delicious. With hunger finally ap- 
peased, I dropped away into refreshing 
slumber. 

T was awakened by a touch on the 
shoulder. Starting up from the couch, 
T encountered the eves of the man who 
had met us at the palace steps. 

The eves bade me vet up. [ obeyed, 
and caught a glimpse of the professor, 
in a tunic of white and silver with a 
silver ribbon snugly encircling his bald 
spot. 

At this I laughed immoderately, but 
ceased when the face of our unknown 
friend turned on me in rebuke. The 
face was grave, ominous, and I read dis- 
aster in its everv line. 

Commanded by a look, Prebble and 
IT trailed after our guide to an archway 
hung with arras in cloth of gold. The 
curtains were parted by invisible hands 
and we passed through into an immense 
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apartment, our eyes dazzled with a 
scene of gorgeousness I shall never for- 
get. 

Yellow and white and blood-red were 
the prevailing colors of vaulted roof, 
lofty walls, and tessellated floor. The 
gleam of gold was above us, the sheen 
of silver on all sides, and our buskined 
feet trod tiles of jasper. 

In front of us, at the farther end of 
the vast room, was a throne with a 
crimson canopy. Under the canopy sat 
a man, clad in the prevailing white and 
silver, and wearing a crown that 
flashed with jewels. 

On the topmost step of the short 
flight leading to the dais sat a regal 
figure in white and gold. I rubbed my 
bewildered eyes, for, unless they de- 
ceived me, this was she who had saved 
us at the lake. : 

* The room was thronged with people 
in white and silver and white and gold, 
and a V-shaped lane had been opened 
for us up to the very steps of the 
throne. Rays of sun, entering through 
windows in the eastern wall, struck the 
tiles and threw wondrous patches of 
scarlet over the white-clad groups. 

And amidst all this bewildering scene 
the analytical mind of Prebble was at 
work. [ could hear him mutter: 

* The women wear the gold and the 
men wear the silver. How does it come 
that an island so rich, with inhabitants 
of such intellectual power, has never 
been heard of by the outside world? 
Captain!” 

“Well?” T breathed softly. 

“They still think we're pagan 
deities. We have been robed in the cos- 
tume of the country, and vou, with vour 
black hair and dark eves, look well 
enough, although a trifle out of place. 
Don’t stand there hke a dazed imbecile! 
Throw dignity into your _ bearing. 
Watch me!” 

Ife adjusted his spectacles, folded his 
arms across his narrow chest, and 
peered about him with lofty disdain. 
But he was not of a size to foster an 
impression of haughtiness. 

As we stood there, ecvnosures for all 
eves, two of the red warriors stole past 
us with velvet tread. Between them 
they carried our old sleeping-bag and 
laid it on the floor before the throne. 
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‘he man who had taken us in hand 
advanced, kowtowed to his ruler, and 
began to talk. They were queer sound- 
ing words that came from his lips, and 
that they had all to do with us was evi- 
dent from the astounded looks that 
continued to be turned in our direction. 

When he had made an end, he sa- 
laamed and stepped back. Thereupon 
the young woman spoke to the king 
from her seat on the step. 

Her remarks finished, the king him- 
self indulged in a few words, and the 
man who had brought us to the throne 
room gave his attention to the sleeping- 
bag. Our clothes were inside the hag, 
and were brought out and duly exhib- 
ited. | 

There was something else which our 
friend wanted, and he got it by burying 
himself to the heels in the bag. As I 
live, it was a quart flask of whisky! 

* Took here, Prebble,’ I growled in 
his ear, “did vou have that flask all 
the while we were lost on the ice cap?” 

“T was saving it for emergencies, 
captain,” he mumbled. 

‘‘ And you never said anything about 
it!’ I exclaimed fiercely. 
“T tell you I was 

emergencies! ”’ 

I was strongly tempted to lay hands 
on Prebble, but just then hands were 
laid on both of us, and we were hurried 
up nearer the throne. 

The king rapped his scepter against 
the arm of the throne chair. A little 
man appeared; a little man with lum- 
inous eyes and the nose and chin of a 
Punchinello. 

In his hands he carried two metal 
circlets, each crossed with a pair of thin 
metal bands bent into concave form. 
He seemed to understand what was 

wanted of him, for, after saluting the 
king, he came to Prebble and me and 
placed the contrivances upon our heads. 
Thev fitted the skull like a cap. 

{ trust that so far it has not been 
necessary for an officer and a gentle- 
man to dwell upon his veracity. That I 
advert to it here is simply because I 
have reached a point where the reader’s 
credulity may receive its first shock. 

Other shocks will follow, and I wish 
to lighten the blows by a manly and 
straightforward statement. 


saving it for 
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Prebble and I had dropped in on a 
truly wonderful people. The skill they 
showed, the arts they applied, the 
highly developed mental processes that 
were ‘theirs, were the natural concomi- 
tants of a civilization marked at everv 
turn by ways and means to us often- 
times inexplicable. 

[ am writing these experiences with 
painstaking care, and if the reader will 
abide with me to the end, I promise 
that he shall not only be instructed 
and thrilled, but convineed as well. 
Now, then, for the first shock. 

The instant those metal caps were 
placed upon our heads, Prebble and | 
were put en rapport with these amazing 
beings. We could not only understand 
their speech, but our tongnes were en- 
dowed with it! 

“Strangers, whence come you?” 
manded the king. 

Prebble clapped his hands like a-de- 
lighted schoolboy, pulled off: his metal 
cap, looked at it «loatingly, fondled it 
and then replaced it upon his shining 
pate. 

‘From a 
swered. 

“What brought vou hither?” 

“ Chance.” 


de- 


far country, sir,” he an- 


“And a drag-rope.” IT added men- 
tally. 

“Are you from beyond the ice 
wall? ” 


Prebble blinked in bewilderment. 

“1 do not understand, vour majesty.” 
said he, 

For once [T happened to be a little 
quicker of comprehension. 

* What is the latitude of this country, 
sir?” LT asked eagerly. 

The king nodded toward the little 
man with the hooked nose and chin. 

“Fightv-nine degrees and forty 

minutes north.” said the little man. 

“Twenty minutes,” T gasped, reeling 


against Prebble. “Twenty minutes 
from the Pole!” 

* Tfow—what-—whyv—_—””___ faltered 
Prebble. “ "Fhe open sea—the ice 


What does this all mean?” 

“Only twenty-three miles from the 
goal of my hopes,’ [ shouted: * only 
twenty-three miles from fame, from the 
greatest. discovery the world has ever 
known! Glorv!” T danced around like 
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“Twenty-three miles,” 1 
1» 


a wild man. 
roared, “ twenty-three miles 

I started at a run for the doorway, 
anxious to leave the palace and race on 
foot over the twenty-three miles that 
separated me from the spot it was my 
consuming desire to reach. 

Prebble grabbed me, but I kept on, 
jerking him heels over head. The two 
hairy warriors then placed themselves 
in my way, and I fought like a fiend to 
escape. . 

Disorder reigned. The king was on 
his feet, the court was in tumult. Still 
struggling with all my might, I was 
hauled back to the foot of the throne. 

When a measure of quiet once more 
obtained, the king again seated himself. 

“or ages,” said his majesty, “ our 
mythology has taught us to look for 
two fiends who were to drop from the 
sky and bring woe and ruin to my de- 
voted kingdom. Are you those arch 
fiends? Answer!” “ 

By this time I had recovered. my wits. 

‘“‘ No, sir,” I replied, “ we are not the 
fiends you are expecting. They are 
coming through the air on a strange 
ship, and seem to be a little behind 
schedule, but I assure you they will 
arrive all right.” 

Prebble whirled on me, caught one 
of my hands, and shook it heartily. 

“Neatly done, captain,’ he whis- 
pered. 

“T must beat Griffyn to the Pole,” I 
returned excitedly. “ If he comes down 
anywhere this side of latitude ninety, 1 
think that will block him.” 

“We will be on the lookout for the 
fiends you mention,” pursued his maj- 
esty. “ Meanwhile, as there seems to be 
no little mystery surrounding you two 
gentlemen, I shall be under the painful 
necessity of having you put to death!” 

“Sire!” cried the young woman, 
looking up at the king and holding out 
her hands appealingly. 

We started to enter a vigorous pro- 
test, but the king waved his hand impa- 
tiently. 

“Princess Ylma, enough!” said he 
to the young woman sternly. 

To us he added: “I am deaf to your 
entreaties. You have come as tradition 
savs the demons were to come, you act 
strangely, and an ounce of prevention, 
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in this particular case, is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

The professor and I gazed at each 
other in wildest horror. For a space 
Prebble appeared to shrivel up; then 
suddenly he expanded, a forlorn hope 
flickering across his pallid face. 

Springing to the heap of garments 
lying on the sleeping-bag, he picked up 
the flask and carried it to the edge of 
the: dais. 

“We are very great prophets in our 
own land, O king,” he averred glibly. 
‘Behold the proof of our skill!” and 
he waved the bottle aloft. 

“What is it? ” asked the king. 

“The Elixir of Life, sire. Drink, and 
you will renew your youth.” 

Eagerly the king grasped at the flask. 
Unwittingly Prebble had touched a but- 
ton that connected with his majesty’s 
dearest desire. 

“Beware, your majesty!” 
voices. “ It may be poison!” 

Already the' king had unscrewed the 
top. After hesitating a moment he 
smiled craftily. 

“ Drink!” said he, handing the flask 
to the professor. “ If it kills vou, I will 
let it alone.” 

Prebble took a swallow from the 
flask. Then I grabbed it away from 
him and took another. 

This satisfied the king. Taking the 
flask from my hands, he raised it to his 
lips and drank deeply. 

He was lost! As the fiery liquor went 
down an electric thrill sent the hot 
blood racing through his veins, and he 
felt that the beginning of his rejuvena- 
tion was at hand. 

“These are not the fiends who were 
to bring destruction to my kingdom!” 
he cried. “ These are my great and 
good friends! Lord Nylis, they are in 
your charge—their safety be upon your 
head. 

“ Lodge them royally, give them the 
best of everything. Gadzooks, but I 
feel a different man already! Awav 
with them, Lord Nylis! And as for the 
rest of you, depart from the presence. 
I would fain be alone with my elixir.” 

Again was there confusion. During 
the hubbub, Prebble and I were con- 
ducted from the throne room and from 
the palace by Lord Nylis. 
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The flask of Bourbon had saved us, 
for the time being. But at what a cost 
of danger to ourselves and vicissitudes 
to that devoted kingdom: 


CHAPTER LY. 
A WARAL COUNTRY. 


“ KIGHTY-NINE forty, eighty-nime 
forty,” I kept repeating to myself as 
the professor and I followed Lord Nylis 
down the grand stairway of the palace. 

I could think of nothing but that the 
culmination of my earthly desires lay 
only twenty-four miles away. 

This Lord Nylis was the astute per- 
son who had engineered our entrance 
into the palace. At the foot of the mar- 
ble steps he paused and looked toward 
the red warrior on the night. 

Instantly the warrior’s spear rang 
thrice against his shield. 

“That calls my ovd car,” 
his lordship; ““we are some 
from my palace, and must ride.” 

The metallic crash of spear on shield 
had brought me to myself. At his lord- 
ship’s mention of a convevance an idea 
flashed through my mind. 

“ Could we not ride to the Pole?” I 
asked eagerly. “It is not far, Lord 
Nvlis, and I particularly desire to 
reach the Pole.” 

He shook his head. 

“It would be as much as our lives are 
worth,” he answered. 

A cold chill struck to my heart. 

“What do vou mean?” I faltered. 

“The Pole is in the land 
Churs,” he went on. “ They are brutes 
like these,” he indicated the guards to 
right and left of the palace steps, * but 
they are not under our domination. 
Some of the Churs we have brought to 
submission by will power alone, and 
they are everywhere throughout the 
kingdom, serving as soldiers and 
menials. 

“The Churs at the Pole, however, 
are wild and ferocious. We never en- 
croach upon their territory unless in 
quest of slaves. Ah, here is the oyd ca 
Mount, gentlemen 

The vehicle now drawn up before us 
was a queer bit of mechanism. The bed 
of it was diamond shaped and had a 
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large wheel at each side and smaller 
ones at the points, front and rear. 

Across the middle was thrown a very 
wide seat, and there was another nar- 
row one, occupied by a shaggy Chur, in 
the tront point. 

‘Home, Klimon,” said Lord Nylis. 

Klimon bent over a square box and 
slightly raised a sliding cover,-at the 
same time manipulating a lever on his 
left. At once we glided away, smoothly 
and noiselessly. | 

The vehicle ran point foremosi. But 
what furnished the motive power? The 
professor was first with a question on 
this head. 

* What is the power that drives this 
vehicle, vour lordship ?™ 

“We call it oyd,” answered the noble. 


drives all the machinery in the 
kingdom.” 
“Ovd,” muttered the professor. “T 


know about everything worth knowing, 
hut somehow that has ese aped me. 
Will vou explain?” 

* The force is magnetic,” was the an- 
swer. “There is a mineral which we 
delve from decp in the ground and call 
zellin. The whirling of the earth cere- 
ates a friction which makes of the. 
North Pole a tremendously powerful 
lodestone, so that it attracts every par- 
ticle of zellin on the surface of. the 
kingdom—and it attracts only zellin 
and nothing else.” 

“T see,” said the professor sagely, 

“You have a piece of zellin in that box 
on the forward point of the carriage.” 

“Yes. That box is a non- magnetic 
screen, and when it covers the cuhe of 
zellin the ovd power is shut off. But 
the instant the front of the sereen is 
raised, the attracting force sets in and 
we move.” 

* Most remarkable!” cried Prebble. 
“The amount of power is regulated by 
lifting the front of the screen?” 

“¢ Exactly. If the front is raised one 
third, the ovd foree, or attraction, is 
only one third: if raised one half. the 
attraction is one half the power of the 
zellin cube, and so on. Hence we pro- 
ceed at a slow pace, at a run, or, with 
the full power of the cube,-we all but 
flv.” 

Prebble struck his hands together in 
ecstasy. | 
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“How large is the cube, your lord- “It is one of Nature’s 
o 5 


ship?” he asked. 

“This car is fitted with a twelve-inch 
block, which is a twenty-four man 
power. A six-inch cube would be a 
twelve man power, a twenty-four inch 
cube would be a forty-eight man power, 
and so on.” 

“Ts the force of the polar attraction 
always the same?” 

“ Always.” 

“ And always attracts due north? ” 

“The attraction is continually to- 
ward the Pole.” 

“ How are you able to proceed in any- 
thing but a straight line? ” 

“That lever on Klimon’s left con- 
nects with the wheel at the rear point. 
The turning of that wheel acts as a 
rudder and steers us easterly or west- 
erly.” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful! But if vou 
wish to go south, directly away from 
the Pole? Your rudder couldn’t help 
vou to move in that direction.” 

“ Certainly not. When we wish to go 
southward we make use of the suboyd 
power.” 

“ What is that, pray?” 

“Do you not know that there is an- 
other magnetic pole? The other is 
simply a focus of magnetic power, and 
is the one that attracts the needle of 
{he mariner’s compass ” 

“Ah, yes,? murmured Prebble. 
‘That pole is located in 71 north and 
96 west.” 

“Tt is the source of our ‘“suboyd 
power,” resumed his lordship. “ There 
is another screened box under Klimon’s 
seat. This second box encloses. a cube 
of soft iron. If we wish to travel due 
south, or in anv direction east or west 
by south, the cube of zellin is screened 
entirely and the cube of iron is 
<witched forward on a movable arm. 
The ratio of power in the suboyd cube 
is exactly the same as in the oyd block.” 

“ How heautifully Nature has cared 
for you in this delightful country!” 
chirruped the professor. “ Beyond the 
ice wall we know nothing of the oyd or 
subovd powers. The force that attracts 
vour cube of soft iron is barely suffi- 
cient to sway our magnetic needle. 
How do vou explain the difference in 
the power in your country and ours?” 

“T don’t explain it,” said Lord Nylis. 
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inscrutable 
laws.” : 

- We were traveling swiftly over a well 
paved road. The breath of June was 
in the air, green groves and flower 
strewn meadows stretched on both 
sides of us, and as we journeyed I 
caught glimpses of strange looking 
houses half hidden by the trees. 

The people we passed, or who came 
down to the roadway to look at us, were 
all of a kind with the men and women 
we had already seen, albeit of lower 
station. But I saw none of them at 
work. 

The country blossomed as the rose, 
yet no yellow haired laborers were in 
ine fields. I asked Lord Nylis about 
this. 

“We labor with the mind, not with 
the hands,” he replied. “ What the ovd 
and suboyd forces cannot accomplish, 
the Churs take care of.” 

My brain was overwhelmed with all 
this riot of new sensations and unheard 
of conditions. Prebble and I had been 
dropped into a country as different 
from our own as our minds could con- 
ceive. 

There were a thousand and one 
questions I wanted to ask, but their 
very multitude appalled and_ silenced 
me. 

I thought of the Pole, and, in spite 
of the savage Churs, I determined to 


Teach it just as soon as I had familiar- 


ized myself somewhat with the ways of 
the country and could plan intelli- 
gently. Certainly if J could not get to 
the Pole, Griffyn would not be able to 
do so. 

From the Pole my thoughts wan- 
dered to the Princess YIma. Her lovely 
face was before me, the rich cadences 
of her voice in my ears. 

Ah, if fortune would be kind to me! 
If I could win her and carry her back 
to my own country and my own peo- 
ple 

I came to myself with a guilty start. 
What crazy notion had taken possession 
of me that I should raise my eves to a 
princess of the blood? 

I tried to banish her from iy 
thoughts, but her entrancing features 
and dulcet voice would not allow them- 
selves to be ignored. 

I recalled the smile she gave me: and 
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then I recalled my missing muclues and 
turned toward my two companions. 
Prebble was just asking for a test of 
speed—he wanted to see how fast the 
ovd car could run. 

“Full power, Klimon,” 
Nylhis. 

The Chur opened the screen to its 
full extent, and the carriage leaped 
away like a bullet from a gun. I clung 
to the professor and the professor clung 
to me. 

Houses, people, trees passed so 
swiftly that they danced on the sight in 
blurring lines. Finally we slowed “down 
by degrees and came to a halt in front 
of his lordship’s palace. 

“ Thank Heaven!” I] exclaimed. 

“ Hurrah for the ovd power! ” 
the professor, beside himself; 
most wonderful power on earth!” 

“Tt is the making of the kingdom,” 
remarked Lord Nylis as he descended. 
“ Tollow me, gentlemen.” 

This palace, as was fitting, was much 
smaller and less ornate than the one 
we had just quitted. Still, it was a gem 
in its way. 

On a terrace, amid flowers and shrub- 
bery and splashing fountains, we re- 
clined at length on couches spread with 
downy robes ‘of fur. The heat was such 
that the shade of the terrace was most 
refreshing. If I had had a cigar or a 
pipe, | would have been in a seventh 
heaven. 

“What is the name of this country, 
your lordship?” I asked. 

“ We call it Nyll,” he answered. 

“ And what is the name of the reign- 
ing house? ” 
“* Boazar. 

throne.” 

‘“‘ Has he many children? ”’ 

I was slowly working up to the sub- 
ject that was becoming as dear to my 
heart as the discovery of the Pole. 

“One only, the Princess Ylma.” His 
lordship’s voice saddened as he added 
with a gloomy shake of the head: 
“ Poor Princess Ylma!” 

I roused to inquire why the Princess 
Ylma should be the object of his com- 
miseration, when Prebble broke in 
ahead of me with a question on an alto- 
gether different matter. 

“Whence comes this 


said Lord 


eried 
“ the 


Boazar III is now on the 


heat, Lord 
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Nylis’ You have the sun here for six 
months at a time, but it does not fur- 
nish sufficient calorie for a climate like 
this. ” 

* The friction of the earth in its ro- 
tation around the Pole generates the 
heat,” his lordship explained. 

* But the Pole is figurative,” de- 
“The earth can 
cause no friction in turning around a 
figurative axis.” 

“The axis is not figurative. 
Pole is a real one.” 

“ Of course it is,” said I. “‘ What do 
you think I’m looking for, Prebble? ~ 

He turned his head and blinked at 
me through his glasses. 

“We're learning things, Captain 
Salis,” said he, “ that nd two men out- 
side of Nyll ever learned before.” He 
pressed one hand to his temples. 
“ Merciful powers, my head is splitting! 
This is morning, isn’t it, Lord Nylis?” 

“Yes,” replied his lordship, “ the 
morning of the long day.” 

“When do you dine?” inquired 
Prebble, moistening his lips with his 
tongue ‘and thinking no doubt of the 
ood things we had had at the palace of 
King Boazar. — 

“In two weeks and three days,” 
Lord Nylis. 

I was startled. Prebble nearly fell 
off his couch. His lordship noticed our 
astonishment and added: 

“ We eat but three times daily.” 

“That’s our custom in our own 
country,” I commented. 

‘But our days are six months long.” 

I groaned. 


The 


said 


“And you eat only once in two 
months?” I asked. 
“Three months intervene between 


breaktast and dinner, and dinner and 
supper. We sleep throughout the long 
night.” . 

“Tm not a bear—I can’t hibernate,” 
said Prebble, rearing up on his elbows 
and looking at me. vee faptain, let's go 
home!” 

Although his frame was meager and 
showed no results of high living, I yet 
knew that Prebble was fond of his 
meals, and something of an epicure. 

“Home!” I exclaimed. “ You in- 
vent the flying machine, professor. and 
I'll navigate it. Until vou do, don't 
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talk about home. You’re wasting your 
time.” 

* There, there, my friends,” put in 
Lord Nylis smilingly, “we shall not 
expect you to abide by our customs in 
this respect. Eat when you feel like 
it, sleep when you wish. You shall have 
the run of the larder and untrammeled 
use of the dormitory. The king’s or- 
ders, gentlemen. My humble roof is 
yours.” 

“ Many thanks, your lordship,” said 
Prebble, himself again. “I am a man 
of science, but my stomach is my weak 
point. I believe that even now I could 
—er—trelish a glass of—of By the 
way, what do you drink in this glorious 
Jand?” ; 

‘* Water.” 

“ Nothing but water? 

“We have nothing else. 
water sufficient.” 

Prebble was forgetting himself. Had 
there been any alcoholic beverages in 
the kingdom, that flask of Bourbon 
would have heen no novelty to the king. 

Suddenly there came to our ears a 
loud shout from the direction of the 
road. We sprang up in time to see a 
large oyd car with a dozen armed 
Churs and one Nyllite sweep up to the 
palace steps. 

The instant the car stopped, the war- 
riors and the man in charge of them 
leaped to the ground and rushed up to 
the terrace. In another instant Prebble 
and I were surrounded. 

“Seize them!” commanded the 
Nyllite who was captain of the king’s 
cwuard. 

Six spear points pricked my breast, 
and six pairs of ferocious, bloodshot 
eyes glared into mine. The professor 
was also at bay in a precisely similar 
manner. 

“Count Zvlox, what means this?” 
demanded the indignant Lord Nylis, 
_confronting the captain of the guard. 

“The king is dying!” cried the count 
excitedly. 

ce Dving ? 29 
aghast. 

‘“‘ Ave, and through the machinations 
of these foreign devils! Woe, woe to 
this land, Lord Nylis! At this very in- 
stant King Boazar is stretched out on 
the dais, at the foot of the throne 
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chair, rolling his eyes, gasping and 
chokingly endeavoring to give his final 
orders.” 

“What does he say?” queried his 
horrified lordship. 

“We cannot understand his pitiful 
attempts at speech,” responded the 
tearful captain of the guard. “ ‘ Whash 
mazzer, it sounds like; ‘ whash mazzer, 
whash mazzer, over and over again. 
Ah, this is a sorry day for our beloved 
country. Our good king! The last of 
the Boazars! ” 

He whirled furiously upon the Churs 
who were threatening Prebble and me. 

“Bind the foreign devils!” he 
shrieked. “Their lives shall pay for 
this, and a poor enough forfeit it is!” 


CHAPTER V. 
PREBBLE WORKS A SPELL. 


Out of the frying pan into the fire 
is a homely expression, but it describes 
a situation which seemed to fit our 
case. The king was in no danger, but 
had used his “ elixir ” too freely. 

Yet how to convince Count Zylox of 
this before we were drawn and quar- 
tered? That was the question. 

“Tf you ever thought in your life, 
Captain Salis, think now!” cried the 
professor, brushing the sweat from his 
forehead with a fold of his tunic. 

“Cords, cords!” shouted Count 
Zylox; “ bind them! ” 

“Lord Nvylis,” I exclaimed, “ we ap- 
peal to vou! The king is in no danger. 
T swear it!” 

“ Danger?” repeated the captain of 
the guard. “ He lies like a log, I tell 
you, and his end is near.” 

“Not so,” clamored the professor. 
“ That is the wav the elixir works. Did 
you not see me swallow it’ And mv 
friend, there! If it had been poison. 
we ourselves would be dead or dving. 
Look out, vou relic of the Stone Age. 
yowre sticking me!” | 

Prebble brushed aside a spear point 
that was making itself too keenlv felt. 

“What he says is true,” I averred. 
“In a few hours the king will be him- 
self again.” 

“TI will not believe it,” was the fierce 
response of Count Zvlox. “ Rather 
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than bother with binding them, it 
would perhaps be as well for us to run 
them through——”’ 

“Not that!” spoke up Lord Nylis. 
“The king has placed these gentlemen 
in my charge, and I am responsible for 
them with my head.” 

* But the king is passing! He is 

“These gentlemen say not. I yield 
up my guests only on the king’s orders, 
Count Zylox.” 
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“The king is incapable of giving. 


orders.” 

“He will 
capable.”’ 

“ What if he dies?” 

“Tn that event I take my commands 
from Princess Y]ma.” 

Count Zylox was an_ exceedingly 
angry man. He stamped about the ter- 
race in his buskins. 

“My hospitality has taken a rather 
grim turn, count,’ observed his lord- 
ship. “1 must request that you have 
your Churs lower their weapons.” 

“And permit these foreign devils to 
escape?” cried the exasper rated count. 

“ By no means. Guard them until we 
have further news of the king.” 

The count gnawed his under lip for a 
moment. Then he said: 

“We will tarry three hours. By that 
time a couricr from the palace will let 
us know whether the king lives or is 
dead.” 

“Tf he lives his wishes will be 
brought by the courier,” said Lord 
Nylis, “and shall be implicitly obeved.” 

“ And if he dies? ” 

“Tf he dies, these foreigners shall 
suffer death by oyd.” 

“Tis well,” said the count, and gave 
orders that caused the Churs to with- 
draw and marshal themselves in a col- 
umn behind Prebble and mvself. 

I sat down on mv couch and Prebble 

sat down on his. This constant peril 
was most trying to the nerves, for we 
never seemed able to tell when the 
lightning was going to strike, or how. 

“This death by ovd,” murmured 
Prebble, “ what is it, vour lordship ? ” 

“Tf the king dies, and the Princess 
Y1ma so commands, as she undoubtedly 
will in that event, vour feet will be se- 
curely bound to the feet of vour friend. 
A twenty-four man block of zellin, 


issue them when he is 
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properly screened, will be chained to 
your wrists, and a twenty-four man 
block of iron will be chained to the 
wrists of your companion. ‘The screens 
will then be raised by degrees. You will 
be pulled north, your friend south. 
First, a force equivalent to six men will 
drag at your limbs, pulling against each 
other: then twelve men: then eighteen ; 
then the full twenty-four.” 

It was awful to contemplate! The 
very fiendishness of it fairly sickened 
me. 

“It is the punishment for high trea- 
son, commented the count, glowering 
at us. 

“ Wait six hours instead of three!” 
implored Prebble. 

* Three hours only!” 
count. 

How slowly the minutes dragged! It 
seemed as though I had lived an age be- 
fore mv eyes, eagerly scanning the road, 
saw a small oyd car come flying to the 
palace steps. 

One Chur and one Nyllite were the 
passengers. Bounding to the ground 
the Nvllite dashed up the slope toward 
us, flashing the king’s ring in his hand. 

“T come from Princess Ylma!” cried 
the courier. 

Why the Princess YIma. I asked my- 
self? If the king was not dead, why wa 
the Princess YIma assuming the pre- 
rogatives of government ? 

“What of the king?” demanded the 
eount. 

“Tle recovers! ” 

“T told you so!” 
fessor. 

‘Ts he well?” asked the count. 

“Excepting a headache. The lords 
In waiting are attending him.” 

“What s savs the Princess YIma?”™ 

“That under no circumstances are 
the strangers to be injured.” 

I began to breathe once more. Preb- 
ble was again his cocksure and _ asser- 
tive self. 

The count came forward, and I 
thought he looked like a disappointed 
man. He bowed to us humbly. 

“Pardon the disagreeable interrup- 
tion,” said he. “ When I come again it 
will be by his majesty’s command.” 

He gave orders to his Churs, 
they defiled toward their ovd ear. 


snapped the 


jubilated the pro- . 
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messenger had already returned to his 
and was racing back whence he came. 

Presently the larger car got in mo- 
tion, and we were left alone with our 
genial host as before. Prebble, settling 
himself comfortably on his couch, con- 
tinued to delve for facts. 

“ Regarding these Churs,” said he, 
‘‘are they animals, pure and simple, 
your lordship ? ” 

“Whether or not they have souls,” 
replied his lordship, “is a moot point. 
They have a certain amount of reason, 
but are so brute-like that only our su- 
perior minds hold them in check. A 
commission of our wisest men, appoint- 
ed by the king, is now making experi- 
ments to discover whether the Churs 
are imbued with the immortal spark.” 

“ They are all slaves?” 

“Every one outside the great wall. 
If they were not held down with a will 
of iron they would rebel and seek to 
overthrow us. Fear alone keeps the 
horde of Churs back of the great wall. 
If they once lost this fear they would 
swarm over the wall and lay this king- 
dom in ashes.” 

“Wall?” queried the 
scenting another mystery. 

“ Boazar I, of illustrious memory, en- 
circled the land of the Churs with a 
great wall of granite. Since then our 
minds have developed in power to an 
extent that gives us no fear of our tra- 
ditional enemies. The only disaster 
that could befall us would be a de- 
thronement of reason, an eclipse of our 
faculties. This would give the Churs 
their opportunity. 

“But ”—and here his _ lordship 
straightened proudlv—“ our brains 
continue to improve, while the Churs 
continue to sink into barbarism and 
brutality. Some day we shall grow so 
strong that we can invade the country 
of the Churs, enslave them all, and 
after that gradually train them, and so 
better their condition. It is the dream 
of Boazar III one day to emancipate 
the slaves. But this will not come for 
many generations, not until such an act 
is entirely safe.” 

“You speak of the Churs as tradi- 
tional enemies ¢ ” 

“They were here when Lokai the 
Bold broke through the ice wall and 
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settled the land, an event which took 
place in the night of prehistoric times. 
Then the Churs roamed through the 
sun of the long day and through the 
blackness of the long night, fighting, 
rending each other like beasts. 

‘* Lokai warred with them and drove 
them out with sword and spear. But 
sword and spear were useless against 
them. They multiplied amazingly and 
returned again and again to the attack. 
Only the irresistible powers of the 
brain were efficacious, and not until the 
descendants of Lokai began to develop 
and use these latent powers was there 
any peace in the land.” 

“This is glorious,” murmured the 
professor. “It is an ideal state—a 
Kingdom of the Mind with fhe Powers 
of Darkness under heel. But here’<a 
point. Your ancestor, Lokai the Bold, 
penetrated the ice wall. Have your peo- 
ple never tried to reach the world 
whence he came? ” 

“Expedition after expedition has 
tried, but, in all save one instance, 
without success. The cultivation of 
mental powers has ill prepared us to 
cope with the rigors of ice and cold. 
Brute endurance is needed there. 

“ Nevertheless, in our own genera- 
tion the ice has been successfully con- 
quered by one Gneisen. He did not live 
to return, but sent back a gorr plate 
tied to an eagle’s leg. The gorr plate 
told us things of the outside world that 
have entirely wiped out all desire to 
know more about it.” 

“Gorr plate!” exclaimed Prebble. 
“The deeper we go the thicker the 
mysteries. What, in the name of all 
that’s good, is a gorr plate?” 

“Tt is a square of chalcedony, a 
thought record. We wish to communi- 
cate with one another, so we send 
thoughts and impressions, not words. 
On the chalcedony square we place our 
hands, we think, the thoughts record 
themselves in the plate. The plate is 
sent to the one we would have know our 
wishes or experiences, and he or she 
lays hands on the plate and_ the 
thoughts of the communicant come to 
the brain.” 

Prebble jumped to his feet and 
walked around his couch. Then he sat 
down again, his head in his hands. 
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“ Have you one of these gorr plates 
in your pocket?” he inquired. 

Lord Nylis smiled. 

“No; but if I had it would be 
nothing but so much chalcedony to you. 
Your mind—pardon me—is not culti- 
vated along the proper lines.” 

At this implied doubt of his men- 
tality, Prebble bristled up. The next 
moment, however, the irritation passed. 

“Will you read this gorr plate sent 
home by Gneisen?” he asked. 

“It is in the archives of the king’s 
palace. But I have the gist of it in my 
mind.” 

“What were Gneisen’s thoughts? ” 

“ Horrible! He recorded impressions 
of two things in particular that filled 
me with disgust and despair for the 
human race. One of these things was 
a thin silver disk, with a woman’s head 
on one side and an eagle on the other. 
There was also a motto, ‘In God We 
Trust.’ 

“The desire to accumulate these 
fetiches was so strong that people did 
not hesitate to betray a trust, bartering 
their honor and sometimes their lives 
for the insensate objects. There were 
those who had millions more of these 
than they needed, and others who had 
not one. It was a mad race, according 
to Gneisen, and many of the weaker 
were crushed, trampled on and slain.” 


The professor looked at me and in- 


dulged in a sly wink. His lordship was 
on ground familiar to us, but neither 
Prebble nor I had anything to say. 

“What was the other thing that 
filled you with disgust and despair, 
Lord Nylis?” queried the professor. 

“Tt was a brown fluid in glass re- 
ceptacles,” went on his _ lordship. 
“This fluid was even more insatiable in 
devouring honor and life than was the 
silver disk. It struck at the mind with 
sledge hammer blows, according to 
Gneisen, made raving beasts of sensible 
men, and finally brought horrible death. 
The wonder is that sensible men would 
have anything to do with it. Do you 
know anything about this fluid ? ” 

I left the professor to wrestle with 
the question. I might have said some- 
thing to confound the fluid with Preb- 
ble’s elixir and the consequences would 
have been disagreeable. 
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“TI believe I have heard of it,’ mum- 
bled the professor. “ Talking about 


gorr plates, is it possible to ”? 
Prebble thus deftly shifted the topic. 
The gorr plates were wonderful 


enough, but I was not particularly in- 
terested in them at that moment. 

My fancies flew to Princess Ylma. 
Young, beautiful, only child of the 
reigning king—what could there be in 
such a fate to commend the princess to 
his lordship’s commiseration ? 

I resolved to find out. At that mo- 
ment Lord Nylis was deep in an ear- 
nest discussion with Prebble, and while 
waiting for a chance to put in a word 
on my own account I fell asleep. 

How long I slept is of no importance. 
“The period seemed brief, but it may 
have been hours in duration. 

I wakened abruptly and started to a 
sitting posture. His lordship was gone, 
but on the couch nearest mine lay Preb- 
ble, Count Zylox standing over him. 

Behind the count was the same de- 
tachment of soldiers that had accom- 
panied him on his previous visit. The 
professor was just opening his eyes. 

“You here again!” he exclaimed, 
starting up and casting a quick glance 
at the forbidding faces of the Churs. 

“By the king’s express command,” 
answered the count. 

“How is his royal highness?” in- 
quired Prebble. 

“ He is feeling much better, and de- 
sires that you refill this flask forth- 
with.” The captain drew the bottle 
from the breast of his tunic and ex- 
tended it toward Prebble. “ His maj- 
esty must have more of your elixir 
within the hour.” 

Blockheads that we were! Why had 
we not foreseen this contingency ? 

Still, if we had foreseen it, what 
could we have done to save ourselves? 
It is possible we could have stolen an 
oyd car, given the zellin cube free reign, 
and thus reached the Pole. 

Would we have bettered our condi- 
tion by so doing? Might not the savage 
Churs have killed us out of hand? 

There was no time to waste in use- 
less surmises. Count Zylox represented 
the king, and the king meant business. 

“Mercy on us, man!” gurgled the 
professor. “ Do you think I carry a 
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supply of the elixir around with me 
and have it constantly on tap? ” 

The count smiled sardonically. 

“] think nothing at all. The king 
commands that I bring him the elixir 
within the hour. If you refuse to com- 
ply with his reasonable demand I am 
to convey you into the serene presence 
on the point of a spear. As to which 
T do, 1 am indifferent.” 

Zylox had educated his head at the 
expense of his heart. He had no kindly 
feeling for us, and orders were orders. 

Poor old Prebble! I see him now as I 
saw him then, clasping his bony hands, 
shaking as with an ague, looking de- 
spairingly from the count to the file of 
Churs. 7 

Suddenly he sank back on the couch 
with a muffled groan, his stony eyes up- 
turned to the cloudless vault overhead. 

“ Where is Lord Nylis?” I struck in, 
thinking our host might devise some 
way out of the diffieulty. 

“Lord Nylis can be of no assistance 
to you,” returned the officer frigidly. 
‘“ Am I to have the elixir or am I not?” 

“You are!” screeched Prebble, 
hurling himself to his feet. “J told the 
king I was a great prophet, and you 
shall eee I am not without honor even 
in this country. Observe! Watch! I 
shall work a spell to fulfil the king’s 
desire. Ah, ha! Room, there, give me 
room!” 

They gave him room, plenty of it. I 
feared that danger had suddenly turned 
the professor’s brain and that he had 
gone stark, staring mad. 

He whooped, he howled; he threw 
himself into the most amazing attitudes 
and fanned the air with his arms. 

I looked on horrified. Count Zylox 
gazed at the contortions of my learned 
friend in startled wonder. As for the 
Churs, their superstitious minds were 
imagining dire things, and they seemed 
more than half inclined to run. 

Suddenly the air above us was rent 
with a terrific explosion. Simultane- 
ously with the explosion the heavens 
were lighted by a flash of reddish fire, 
ghastly in the broad light of day. 

Every eye turned aloft. A blazing 
balloon was dropping earthward like a 
lead plummet; and following the airy 
track of the balloon, at slower pace and 
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with hair raising gyrations, was a para- 
chute. 

Two men were clinging to the para- 
chute. I recognized one of them as my 
rival, Griffyn; the other as Pollock, his 
secretary and companion. 

The burning balloon dropped into 
the roadway, the wickerwork car, load- 
ed with food, scientific instruments, and 
other impedimenta, striking ground 
with a prodigious thump. 

Griffyn and his companion alighted 


‘a moment later, on the terrace, and not 


more than a dozen feet from Prebble. 

The Englishmen were stunned by the 
shock and lay on the ground in a state 
of dazed bewilderment. Without loss 
of a second, Prebble bounded to 
Griffyn, bent over him, searched his 
pockets, and arose triumphantly with a 
nickel plated flask. 

Turning upon the astounded captain 
of the guard Prebble presented the 
flask with a low bow. 

“ The elixir is not in the same flask, 
count,” said he, “but I do not think 
his majesty will be over particular. It 
gives me great pleasure to comply with 
his majesty’s command.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
FLIGHT. 


' PREBBLE was not mad; on the con- 
trary he was very level headed. But— 
query—what would he have done if 
there had been no flask in the pockets 
of either Griffyn or his secretary ? 

The professor afterwards told me 
that in falling backward on the couch 
the despairing gaze he turned upward 
had encountered the balloon. 

The airship was in difficulties, plung- 
ing wildly and making ready to fall. 
Griffyn and Pollock were even then 
taking to the void with their parachute. 

“Tdeas came rapidly,” continued 
Prebble, “ for I was between the Churs 
and the deep sea, so to speak, and your 
life as well as mine hung in the balance. 
Chances were that either Griffyn or 
Pollock had a flask, and those were the 
chances I had to take. A special prov- 
idence watches over children and—and 
others, captain, and I got the flask.” 

T think Count Zylox was deeply im- 
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pressed. At any rate, his hand trembled 
as he took the flask from Prebble. 

The Churs were flat on the ground, 
face downward. It was their customary 
attitude when anything occurred which, 
to them, was supernatural. 

Before the count entirely recovered 
or the Churs arose Griffyn was on his 
feet and had advanced to where I was 
standing. 

His face was vacuous, his eyes star- 
ing. He knew me, but it is one thing 
to cut a man from your balloon and 
launch him into eternity and another 
thing to meet him again, front to front. 

Tinally he spoke, but there was no 
sense to his words. I answered him, 
and that he failed to understand me 
was evident from the blank look he 
wore. 

What was wrong? Had I forgotten 
my mother tongue? 

“Remove the talk ring, captain,” 
suggested Prebble. “ He’s giving you 
Inglish and you’re giving him Nyll.” 

I removed the talk ring. While 
wearing it I thought in Nyll, talked in 
it, and my own language was a dead 
letter. 

“Captain Salis!” breathed Griffyn. 
“Captain C. G. Salis, U. 8S. N.! Can I 
believe my eyes?” 

“ You cast a brother mariner adrift 
in midheaven,” said I cuttingly. “No 
wonder you are surprised to meet me 
again, alive and hearty.” 

“You took a base advantage of me,” 
he protested warmly. “ You attached 
yourselves to the drag anchor in the 
hope of reaching the Pole neck and 
neck with myself.” 

“ Rubbish!” I exploded. “ You’re a 
sane man, Griffyn, and you do not really 
think that Prebble and I would do such 
a thing and run the risk of having our 
lives battered out against the top of 
some iceberg.” 

He muttered in his beard. At last 
he observed: 

“We have been hovering over this 
country for hours, driven back and 
forth by one current and then another. 
The intense heat, or something else, 
burst our balloon, and the fire——” 

“J have no interest in your misad- 
ventures;” said I coldly. “ You cut us 
adrift, and we were saved by a miracle 
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~ sea of dangers. It will be your business 


to share some of these dangers with 
us.” 

Pollock came up just then, bursting 
with questions. But Pollock was the 
kind of man I left out of my calcula- 
tions. 

He was the son of a rich distiller, I 
had been informed, and his father had 
helped him to a place in Griffyn’s ex- 
pedition by subscribing twenty thou- 
sand pounds to the exploration fund. 

Count Zylox and Prebble were hold- 
ing an animated conversation, and I 
donned my talk ring to take part in it. 

“These are the two fiends spoken of 
in that tradition of yours, count,” the 
wily professor was saying. “ Take them 
back with you to the king, keep them in 
confinement and watch them well.” 

“Jt shall be done,” the count an- 
swered cheerfully. | 

He was showing a good deal of re- 
spect for us since the professor had 
worked his “ spell.” 

“Tell the king,” I put in, “ that we 
request him not to deal with the pris- 
oners in a summary manner.” 

Prebble threw a surprised look at. 
me. He could not understand, I sup- 
pose, why I wished to spare the Eng- 
lishmen when they had shown no dis- 
position to spare us. 

“I will carry your message to the 
king,” said Count Zylox. 

Thereupon he ordered the Churs to 
make prisoners of Griffyn and Pollock, 
and to convey them and the parachute 
to the oyd car. He would likewise have 
carried off the wreck of the balloon had 
not Prebble vigorously objected. 

I could not imagine what Prebble 
wanted with the remains of the airship. 
In due course, however, his ideas were 
made known to me, and I found them 
particularly bright. 

Griffyn and Pollock resisted arrest 
like true Britons. But they were effect- 
ually overcome and borne away. 

During these momentous events, 
Lord Nylis had not shown himself. Nor 
had any one issued from the palace 
either to make inquiries or to take part 
in the proceedings. 

“Now, captain,” said Prebble, after 
a swift precautionary glance around us, 
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“we must get to work without loss of 
time.” 

“At what sort of work?” I in- 
quired. 

“You will find out presently. We 
must act first, and then do our talking.” 

He gathered up his tunic about his 
thin legs and put off down the terrace 
toward the road. I hurried along in his 
wake and joined him beside the wicker- 
work balloon car. 

Nothing remained of the basket but a 
jumble of broken reeds. There was a 
water can, knocked into a cocked hat 
and trickling its contents over the 
road; also a number of scientific instru- 
ments, a shotgun and cartridge belt, 
and a bag containing pemmican and 
ship’s biscuit. - 

The scientific instruments were 
ruined, but the bag of food was in good 
condition, and the gun and ammunition 
appeared to be uninjured. 

“Bring the biscuit and pemmican, 
captain,” said Prebble, taking posses- 
sion of the firearm and belt. “ We'll 
stow these away where we can find them 
when wanted, and then hold a council 
of war.” 

The articles were hidden in a clump 
of bushes, and we returned to our 
couches on the terrace.’ Prebble was 
rubbing his hands delightedly. 

“T counted on finding the food,” said 
he, “ but the shotgun and the ammuni- 
tion were a stroke of luck. Just what 
we needed, too.” 

“You’re thinking of making a run 
for it, are you?” I asked. 

“Sh-h-h!” he returned, 
around apprehensively. 

Coming over to my couch, he sat 
down beside me. 

“There’s nothing else for it, cap- 
tain,” he proceeded. 

“Tam of your opinion,” I returned. 

“Our position here is becoming un- 


looking 


tenable,” he resumed. “The king will 


want more of the elixir, and if it is not 
forthcoming we will be impaled on the 
same spear and conveyed into the royal 
presence.” 

“ We might have reasoned that out 
before,” said I. 

“TI thought of it, but we needed time 
in which to recuperate after our long 
fast, and to adjust ourselves to certain 
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conditions of the country. Food and 
rest have prepared us physically, and 
now that we are acquainted with the 
mechanism of the oyd car, and are pos- 
sessed of a shotgun and a bag of food, 
we are well equipped for flight.” 

“ We must have the car.” 

“Cars are plentiful. We will lie in 
wait along the road; then, with the aid 
of the shotgun, you can take possession 
of the first car that comes along. After 
that, away to the south en route for 
home! ” 

“To the south! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Certainly. We can’t go astray, cap- 
tain. The cube of iron- will draw us 
along the proper road. We will make in 
the direction of least resistance.” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “ Do you 
think the oyd car will carry us over the 
ice wall and the open sea? ” 

“How do we know there ts an open 
sea? As for the ice wall, que transtultt, 
sustinet. Our good star is above us. 
South we must go; it is the only way.” 

“Tt is not the only way!” I declared. 
“Our hope lies in the zellin cube, and 
we must go whither it takes us.” 

“To the land of the Churs, my dear 
sir!” palpitated Prebble. “ We would 
be slaughtered on sight. Have you not 
had sufficient experience with these 
man brutes? ” 

“Remember how superstitious the 
Churs are,” I urged. “The report of 
that revolver was enough to vanquish 
them, and now we have a shotgun. 
Think of that! ” . 

“T read you, captain,” said the pro- 
fessor, disgruntled. “ Griffyn has ar- 
rived. Your fear that he will reach the 
Pole first impels you to take any 
chance, however desperate. I go south, 
sir! ” 

“ And I go north,” I returned firmly. 
“ We will divide the pemmican and the 
ship’s biscuit.” 

“ And the shotgun ?” he asked coolly. 

“We will draw straws for the shot- 
gun. You can get your own oyd car, 
and I will——” 

“Hist! His lordship.” 

I looked up hastily. Lord Nylis was 
approaching us across the _ terrace. 
Klimon, in the road below, was sitting 
in the point of his lordship’s convey- 
ance. 
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“Gentlemen,” began Lord Nylis, his 
face troubled, “ the fame of your elixir 
has spread throughout the kingdom. 
To the lords in waiting his majesty has 
‘described its effects upon the system so 
eloquently that all are wild to try the 
new fluid for themselves. The second 
flask the king claims as his own to the 
last drop. 

“ But he orders you, through me, to 
work another spell for one thousand 
keeses of the elixir. If not too much 
trouble to you, he desires that you have 
it fall at the palace steps. Menials are 
already waiting there with goblets.” 

My heart smote wildly against my 
ribs. Had we been too late with our 
plans for flight ? 

“How much is a keese, your lord- 
ship?” Prebble inquired with a busi- 
ness-like air. . 

“Two blicks make one keese. A 
blick, I should say, is about the quan- 
tity contained in the second flask.” | 

“In other words,” said Prebble 
briskly, ‘‘ the king wants two thousand 
flasks of our elixir rained down in front 
of his palace?” 

“The menials are waiting,” his lord- 
ship repeated, “and the king’s house- 
hold is impatient.” 

“We shall have to repair to the 
palace to make the incantation,” said 
Prebble. 

While speaking, he telegraphed me a 
message with his eyes. If we fled it 
must be now or never. 

Whether north or south made little 
difference. The thing was to get away 
before the household grew too impa- 
tient. 

“ T imagined as much,” remarked his 
lordship gravely. “If you gentlemen 
will descend to the oyd car I will retire 
into the palace for ten minutes or less 
and rejoin you the moment [I have fin- 
ished the business that detains me. 
This is important or I should not de- 
lay.” 

Wothing could have been’ more op- 
portune. His lordship went one way, 
and Prebble and I the other. 

“The bag of food and the gun,” mut- 
tered Prebble; “we must have those 
before we go to the oyd car.” 

Proceeding to the clump of bushes, 
we brought out the articles. As the ex- 
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ecutive end of the expedition, I as- 
sumed charge of the gun and belt, 
strapping the latter over my tunic 
about my waist. 

Next we stole silently upon the oyd 
car. Approaching the unconscious 
Klimon from the rear, I tumbled him 
incontinently into the road and jumped 
into his seat. 

Prebble was already up _ behind. 
With the shotgun firmly held between 
my knees, I bent over the power box 
and lifted the screen. 

Away jumped the car with a sudden- 
ness that almost threw the professor 
into the road. And not an instant too 
soon. 

The dazed Klimon had bounded to 
his feet and grabbed at the rear of the 
vehicle, missing it by no more than a 
hair’s breadth. He pursued us, but he 
might as well have tried to overtake a 
whirlwind. 

We were heading for the land of the 
Churs and for the North Pole! All 
fear was lost in the excitement of the 
moment. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A TERRIFYING DENOUEMENT. 


My nerves were not so preyed upon 
that reason failed me; and while bend- 
ing over the zellin box, one hand on the 
screen and the other on the steering 
lever, I had a few thoughts pertinent 
to the situation. 

When we had left the king’s palace, 
Klimon had used the zellin cube. That 
meant, of course, that we had proceed- 
ed in a northerly direction. 

To use the suboyd power, as repre- 
sented by the iron block, would have 
been to drive back through the heart 
of the kingdom. Flight in that direc- 
tion meant undoubted capture. 

Another point: I was not sufficiently 
familiar with oyd cars to distinguish 
the iron box from the zellin box. 

His lordship’s car, however, had just 
come from the king’s palace. The 
zellin cube must have been used, and, 
therefore, it was reasonable to infer 
that this cube was still ready for duty. 

I did not pull out the screen to its 
fullest extent, and thus give the car the 
full power. We could easily distance 
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Klimon with half the oyd force, and I 
wanted to accustom myself to running 
the machine before urging it to its ut- 
most. 

The car was easily handled. The rear 
wheel was the rudder, and its resistance 
was strong in moving any way short of 
due north. 

The “ feel ” of the tiller, if I may be 
allowed the expression, was an indica- 
tion of the direction we were going. As 
I figured it, we were headed north by 
eest. 

Suddenly I was startled out of my 
reflections. Directly ahead and bearing 
down on us was the official oyd car 
containing Count Zylox and the detach- 
ment of the guard. 

A groan came from Prebble. 

“They're after us, captain,” was the 
burden of his lament. 

I was of the same opinion. But there 
was no retreat for us, and we must go 
ahead and look pleasant. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, Prebble,” 
I called over my shoulder. “ Wave 
your hand and laugh as we pass the 
eovnt. He’ll think we’re out for a little 
spin, just for the fun of the thing.” 

“ He may think we’re bound for the 
palace,” said the professor, reviving. 

“He won’t think that; we’re , Song 
directly away from the palace.” 

“Then he can’t be coming from the 
palace, can he?” 

“ No, but he may be after us, all the 
same. There! Now hail him; laugh, 
and be hearty about it.” 

The count had slowed down his car 
to a walk, and was watching us with 
surprise and suspicion. 

“ Ahoy, there, count! ” I yelled as we 
sped by; “how am I for a navigator, 
anyway >” 

Prebble gave a laugh, but there was 
not much heartiness about it. 

“Where are you going?” shouted 
the count. 

“Yes,” I roared back at him, pre- 
tending not to understand. Then I 
drew out the screen a little farther. 

I could not look behind and manage 
the car, so I asked Prebble what the 
count was doing. 

“He’s keeping right on,” returned 
the professor. “ Great Colossus!” he 
sputtered, aghast. 
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“ What now?” I demanded. 

“The count has caught sight of 
Klimon—he’s stopping the car—he 
talks with Klimon—Klimon jumps in 
his car—the car turns—— They’re 
pursuing us, captain, they’re pursuing 
us!” 

It was useless for us to attempt to 
escape from the official car. It had a 
three-foot cube of zellin, equivalent to 
a drawing power.of seventy-two men. 

Our machine, on the contrary, was 
equipped with only a twenty-four man 
block. Even allowing for the added 
bulk and heavy load of the count’s car, 
we were greatly outclassed. 

I opened the screen to its widest, and 
at times we seemed hardly to touch the 
road so fast did we go. 

“ Are we holding our own, Prebble? ” 
I cried. 

“They're gaining, gaining!” he an- 
swered. “There comes a spear! ” 

“Where does it strike?” 

“Ten feet behind us.” 

Half a minute passed. 

* Another spear,” chattered Prebble, 
“six feet behind.” _ 

I muttered an exclamation. The 
count had gained four feet in thirty 
seconds, and something would have to 
be done at once. 

“Prebble,” I shouted, “ 
and run the car.” 

“T can’t!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, you can; you'll have to.” 

“ What are you goin; to do?” 

“ Never mind. Time is too precious 
to waste in talk.” 

On hands and knees he crept to the 
forward point of the car, and slipped 
into the driver's seat as I vacated it. 

“You’ve steered a boat?” I asked, 
my lips to his ear. 

He nodded. 

“This steers in the same way. Keep 
a firm grip on the helm or you'll get a 
broken rib.” 

With this warning I crept back to the 
middle seat, the shotgun in my hand. 
The official car looked like a sailless 
junk loaded to the gunwale with 
pirates. 

Shields and spears bristled in the 
sun, and out of the center of the pha- 
lanx gleamed the white face of Count 
Zvlpx, gloomy and ominous. 
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“Stop!” he cried fiercely. 

I paid no attention to the word, but 
riveted my eyes on the front of the 
official car. Two Churs sat in the point, 
one managing the steering lever and 
the other the screen. At their feet be- 
tween them was the large box holding 
the zellin cube. 

A quick thought plunged through my 
brain. I hesitated but a moment, and 
then, kneeling on the broad seat, I 
threw up the breech of the gun. 

There was a cartridge in each barrel. 
Throwing the piece to my shoulder, I 
took a long and careful aim at the zellin 
box. 

A spear clove the air, narrowly miss- 
ing my head. That was my signal to 
pull the trigger. 

Bang! 

The recoil wrenched my shoulder and 
nearly threw me from the seat. When 
the smoke lifted, I saw that I had 
worked havoc enough. 

That single charge had torn away 
the front and side of the zellin box, 
caused trouble with the steering gear, 
and pricked the shins of the Churs in 
the point. 

The driver and the helmsman, scared 
out of their wits, had hurled themselves 
into the road. The rest of their red 
companions followed them and flat- 
tened out along the ground, leaving 
only Count Zylox i in the car. 

What contortions that wonderful 
machine went through! Jerked ahead 
by a force as of seventy-two Churs, the 
broken helm thrashing in all directions, 
it zigzagged here and there, jumped 
aloft with wheels whirring, and finally 
crashed into a tree at the roadside and 
lay a complete wreck. 

Count Zylox, I was glad to note, had 
hurled himself from the car before the 
final catastrophe, and was suffering 
from nothing more than a few bruises. 

A wail from the professor called my 
attention from the scene behind. 

“Tt’s gone, it’s gone!” 

“ What’s gone? ” 

' ©The screen cover! I drew it from 
the box to get the entire force of the 
cube, and the tiller jammed sideways 
and knocked it out of my hand.” 

I was angry, for this carelessness of 
the professor’s was like to cost us dear. 
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We were not pursued, it is true, but our 
car was running away with us. 

The only power we had over it was to 
guide it a little to right and left. We 
could not stop or diminish the speed. 

Our gait was that of the Empire 
State Express, and the track before us 
had suddenly widened into all out- 
doors. Where we had left the road I 
do not know, but we were racing across 
a broad plain, hot, sandy, level as a 
floor. 

There were no houses, no trees, no 
rocks—nothing to impede our progress. 
This was well, considering our limited 
ability in handling the oyd car. 

I peered ahead. In the distance there 
rose from the earth a cloud-like haze, 
funnel shaped, and resembling the 
swirling vortex of a cyclone. 

What was it? I had no time to de- 
bate the question even had I been so 
disposed. 

“The wall, 
Prebble. 

Yes, there was the great wall built to 
hem in the Churs. It stretched across 
the plain as far as the eye could ‘see, 
and appeared to encircle the column of 
smoke, or dust, or whatever it was. 

As we charged toward it, and it came 
plainer and plainer into view, I con- 
cluded that it must be at least thirty 
feet in height, of solid masonry, pierced 
with one brazen gate, toward which we 
were heading. 

The gate, twenty feet wide and 
twenty high, looked forbidding enough, 
but better a collision with that than 
with the granite wall. 

“Port your helm, 
shouted, “ port!” 

As he moved the tiller I saw a score 
of red fiends silhouetted on top of the 
wall. They were looking at us, whoop- 
ing, dancing, and beating their spears 
against their shields. 

Prebble began a pater noster, but I 


the wall!” shrieked 


Prebble,” I 


- cut him short with the remaining barrel 


of the shot gun, fired into the air. The 
Churs melted from the wall as if by 
magic. 

“You see!” I shouted triumphantly. 
“This gun is going to do the business 
for us, Prebble.” 

“That wall is going to do the busi- 
ness,” he flung back. 
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* We’re heading for the gate!” I an- 
swered. . 

* Do you think we can smash open 
the gate and ride through the land of 
the Churs straight to the Pole?” he 
retorted grimly. “ Make your pcace 
with the world, Salis! There’ll be a 
smash-up in less than a minute.” 

“We've got to jump,” said I as 
calmly as possible. “ Better to jump 
than have our lives battered out against 
the gate.” 

While speaking, I threw out the bag 
of pemmican and ship’s biscuit. The 
bag struck ground, sprang twenty feet 
into the air, and fell again in a shower 
of sand. 

“And we’ve got to go through 
that!” cried the professor. “ There'll 
not be a whole bone left in our bodies.” 

“Jump!” I shouted. “Follow me.” 

Out I went, shotgun in hand. When 
I came down I must have turned a 
dozen somersaults. 

The gun left my hands, and the talk- 
ring my head. I ripped my toga to 
rags, and would have lost it utterly had 
not the cartridge belt held its remnants 
about my waist. 

After a second or two I realized that 
I was sitting on the sand watching a 
figure fly upward from the point of the 
oyd car, squirm through the air, drop 


and ricochet along the ground, halting 


at last, a mere heap of humanity in a 
wrecked tunic. 

Was the professor dead or alive? As 
I picked myself up painfully to go for- 
ward and investigate, a crashing sound 
reached me from the gate. 

Looking toward that point, I noted 
with wender that the barrier had not 
withstood the impact of the zellin cube. 
The gate was ajar, various pieces of the 
oyd car piled in the opening. 

Prebble was on his feet before I 
reached him. He still wore his buskins, 
and was frantically engaged in tying 
the remains of the tunic about his 
waist. | 

“Yes,” he cried angrily, “ you would 
come north, captain! Reason, circum- 
stances, everything pointed south. But 
no, vou would go north or nowhere. 
And now look at us!” 

He picked up his talk-ring and 
jamined it down on his head. 
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He said something else, but as he was 
talking Nyll and I was listening in Eng- 
lish, the sense of it was lost upon me. 
It was clear to me that he was not very 
seriously hurt, and I went back for my 
own talk-ring and the gun. 

By the time I had recovered both 
objects, the Churs were fairly boiling 
out of the gate. 

These were not the ones who had 
heard the terrifying report of the shot- 
gun and dropped from the wall a short 
time before, but others, undaunted and 
eager to fall upon us. 

With fierce yells and spears clashing 
against shields, they literally swarmed 
in our direction. 

“ Quick! ” panted Prebble, “ the gun, 
the gun!” 

I threw up the breech and the empty 
shells were automatically ejected. 
Then I plucked from the belt one of 
the few cartridges that had remained in 
it after my tumble from the car. 

I pressed the shell to the breech. 
The next moment it is possible I swore, 
for I am a sailor, and the provocation 
was great. 

“What?” faltered Prebble whisper- 
ingly. “ Oh-h-h, what now? ” 

I looked at him with dilated eyes. 

“These shells,” I replied hoarsely, 
“are too large! I can’t get them into 
the gun! Griffyn must have had two 
shotguns—we got the belt that goes 
with the other weapon!” 

The professor tossed his hands and 
fell to the ground. I stood over him. 
the muzzle of the gun in my hands. 
sweeping a circle about me with the 
stock. 

I forget how many of those rabid 
Churs I mowed down with the clubbed 
firearm. I can only remember that we 
were taken, tied together with thongs. 
and driven beyond the great wall, spear 
points pricking us at every step. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A TRYING ORDEAL. 


PREBBLE and I had been on tenter- 
hooks ever since our arrival in this cir- 
cumpolar region, but we had not faced 
a more desperate situation than the 
one that now confronted us. Person- 
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ally, I would not have-given a copper 
cent for our chances. 

My learned companion, as was so 
often the case with him, was lost in 
contemplation of our strange-surround- 
ings to the exclusion of the animal in- 
stinct of fear. His mind was grappling 
with scientific data and was therefore 
too busy to consider our perils. 

“ Here,” I heard him mutter, “ we 
sce the human faculties emerging 
through their chrysalis of brutality; 
primordial, obscure, but very  pro- 
nounced nevertheless. How these heads 
and these faces would delight a Lom- 
broso! There are no other savages in 
the world like these! If I could abduct 
one of the creatures and take it back to 
our own country, what a stir would’ be 
caused in the scientific world!” 

Thus he mumbled, scarcely heeding 
the spear that accelerated his lagging 
pace. I also took notice of many 
things, but only in a perfunctory and 
general way. 

For instance, in passing through the 
gate, I judged the wall of masonry to 
be twenty feet in thickness; I saw that 
the land of the Churs was ridged with 
rocky hills, for the most part barren; I 
felt the earth to be uncomfortably 
warm under my feet, and when we 
waded a small stream, the water was 
hot to my flesh. 

In the distance that column of cloud- 
like vapor trailed skyward, bending 
and twisting at the crest, and spreading 
out so that the sun resembled a fiery 
ball in a drifting shroud. On and on we 
walked, until we turned into a defile 
among the gaunt rocks. 

Spears struck shields in a ringing 
clamor, and, presto, the boulders 
spewed out a perfect mob of unkempt 
creatures, who ran toward us, some 
crect and some on all fours. 

“Women and children,” droned 
Prebble; “very curious, very. Evidently 
these creatures are cave dwellers; pos- 
sibly survivors of the Stone Age, and, 
as such, our progenitors. I should like 
their measurements on the Bertillon 
Svstem.” , 7 

“The women and children surveyed us 
in awe. The professor, however, 
claimed most of their attention, their 
eves heing focused on his head and 
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spectacles—the spectacles and buskins 
being about all that remained to him 
of his former state. 

-We were goaded into a vile smelling. 
hole in the rocky hillside, and were 
made to sit down while our feet were 
pinioned. Then, perfectly helpless, we 
were left to our own devices. 

One of the Churs—so tall that he 
stood head and shoulders above the rest 
—barked out a series of orders. Imme- 
diately the creatures scattered, women 
and children with the rest, and began 
fetching armfuls of dry wood and 
throwing it down in a heap. 

While this was going forward, other 
Churs arrived. Two carried the shot- 
gun across their spears in front of 


“them, not daring to touch it with their 


hands. : 

Four, with spears elevated, had our 
bag of pemmican and ship’s biscuit on 
the spear points. That, also, I suppose, 
was a fetich, and to be handled warily. 

Lastly came a train of grizzled war- 
riors, each with a lost cartridge on the 
flat of his spear head. These were 
thrown in a heap beside the gun and 
bag of food. 

“We're in for it,” I muttered gloom- 
ily. “ Don’t you think so, Prebble? ” 

“ Monosyllabic,” he answered ab- 
sently. 

“ What? ” I queried. 

He gave a start. 

“Their speech, captain, is of the 
one syllable variety; that is, rudimen- 
tary. Now, the ancient Aryans ” 

“ Belay!” I interrupted, out of tem- 
per. “I want none of your homilies 
now. We have plenty of food for 
thought of a different kind.” 

“Yes, yes,” he answered eagerly; “ I 
should call it homonymous, or 
rather ” 

I lurched against him and brought 
him out of his vagary. 

“ih!” he exclaimed. “ Did you say 
something, captain? ” 

“Look out there!” I answered bru- 
tally. “‘ Lord Nylis said these creatures - 
were cannibals, and they appear to be 
collecting wood. There’s a chain of 
reasoning to claim your immediate at- 
tention.” 

“You think ° 
grew pallid. 
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“J don’t think,” I answered, “I 
know !| ” 

He pressed his claw-like hands to- 
gether, bound as they were. 

“The world will lose my demonstra- 
tion of the meteoric theory,” he cried 
bitterly, “ and you, Salis, are the cause! 

pon your head, sir, will fall the con- 
sequences.” 

“J guess we’re both in for the con- 
sequences,” I returned. “‘ By the miz- 
zentruck of the great Harry!” I added, 
looking toward the wood gatherers; 
“ there’s a Nyllite!” 

“A prisoner?” asked Prebble. 

“No; he acts as though he had some 
authority among them.” 

“Strange!” muttered my compan- 
ion, his eyes on the man. “ He wears 
the skin of a wild beast, like the Churs, 
and there is not the same intelligence 
shown im his face as in the faces of 
others of his race. Here comes the tall 
man; he’s a chief, I suppose.” 

The leader of the pack made toward 
the cave, followed by four others. 

“Theyre ready for us, I take it,” 
said I, trying to speak calmly. 

“T beg your pardon, captain,” said 
Prebble. 

“For what?” 

“ For accusing you of leading me into 
this predicament. It has just flashed 
over me that we could not have gone 
south if we had wanted to.” 

“TI thought it would come to you,” 
I answered. 

“We will meet our fate shoulder to 
shoulder,” he went on. “ It’s not death 
that terrifies me; it’s—it’s what fol- 
lows, in this case.” 

I laid my bound hands against his, 
which was as near a handshake as we 
could come. We differed often, Prebble 
and I, for we were two of diverse na- 
tures; yet I never doubted his innate 
manhood nor do I think he ever doubt- 
ed mine. 

The Chur chieftain unbound our 
ankles and motioned to us to rise. We 
obeyed and walked out among the 
ragged rabble that surrounded the 
pyre. 

There we were cut asunder, and the 
professor was led aside and made to 
-cat himself on a bear-skin. After this, 
the Nvllite stepped in front of me. 
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“ You are from Nyll?” he asked. 

“ Recently,” I answered. 

“Where from originally? There are 
no black haired men in Nyll, and no 
hairless men like the one yonder.” 

He turned and indicated Prebble. 

“ We come from beyond the ice wall. 
Who are you, if I may inquire? ” 

** Sertez, I am called. Banished from 
Nyll by King Boazar on the morning 
of the long day. Banished,” he added 
acrimoniously, “ because I dared to 
make love to the Princess Ylma.” 

He struck a note that made my 
heartstrings vibrate. I eyed him 
keenly. 

“Princess Ylma would not receive 
your advances?” I queried. 

“No,” he answered, “but that is 
nothing. She does not know her own 
mind. Apart from that, however, she 
is promised to a man she hates.” 

ce Who ? 32 

“To Count Zylox, captain of the 
king’s guard.” 

At last I knew why his lordship felt 
pity for Princess Ylma. 

“Why will the king force her to a 
marriage against her will?” I proceed- 
ed, feigning carelessness. 

“ Because Zylox is head of the house 
of Almik, rivals of the Boazars. On his 
death the king fears Ylma will be set 
aside in favor of Zylox, and he wishes 
to unite the two houses.” 

Sertez turned and shook his clenched 
fist southward. 

“T bide my time! ” he hissed. “Some 
day I shall lead a horde of Churs into 
Nyll and steal the princess.” 

The next moment he shrugged his 
shoulders and tossed his hands depre- 
catingly. 

“But enough of this. I suppose you 
know the fate for which you are in- 
tended ? ” 

“T can imagine what it is to be. 
Have you any power among these peo- 
ple? Can you not persuade them to 
give over their horrible designs? ” 

He shook his head. 

“Your companion will bé spared,”’ 
said he. “ He is taboo among the Churs 
because of his hairless head. We can 
none of us understand the reason; and 
what we cannot understand we believe 
to he supernatural.” 
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I laughed bitterly at the inconsist- 
ency of the Churs. The _ professor 
would live. He might never be able to 
return to our own country, but his bald 
pate saved him from the disaster that 
threatened me. 

I was near the shotgun, the small 
heap of cartridges, and the food bag. 
My despondent eyes fell upon. them, 
and I noticed something, small in itself, 
but of great importance just then. 

The cartridges differed in size! Had 
there been two sizes of loaded shells in 
the belt? And had I, in my haste at 
the great wall, plucked out one of the 
larger shells? 

“T will ask you,” said I to. the Nyll- 
ite, “ to take this cord from my wrists.” 

“You cannot escape,” said he. 

“Therefore the less reason for you 
to hesitate in granting my-request.” 

He removed the bonds. Instantly I 
picked up the shotgun, threw up the 
breech, and tried one of the smaller 
shells. 

I tremble even now to think of that 
agonizing moment. Would it fit, or had 
I tried the smaller kind just without 
the wall? 

The shell slid into the barrel, and I[ 
snapped the breech back into place. 

“Glory!” shouted Prebble, leaping 
to his feet and waving frantically the 
bear-skin on which he had been sitting. 

He performed a dance, bizarre 
enough considering his regalia. The 
Churs, thinking I was about to make 
some attempt at escape, began closing 
in on me with savage cries and fero- 
clous gestures. 

I fired the single barrel into the air, 
and stood quietly under the snfoke 
wreath, noting the effect. The result 
- was all that I had dared to hope. 

Down went the Churs, even Sertez 
sinking to one knee. Silence followed, 
disturbed only by the gabbling old pro- 
fessor, who, not knowing his-bald head 
had save him, believed the gun had 
proved the salvation of both of us. 

Presently the chief got up on his 
hands and knees, crawled to my feet, 
and lifted a handful of sand and threw 
it over his head. Then he rose and 
yelped at the rest of his hairy followers. 

Immediately a long line of the crea- 
tures began creeping past me, every one 
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of them performing the same opera- 
tion. | 

“What is the’-meaning of this, Ser- 
tez? ” I inquired. 

“As long as you remain on earth, O 
Thunder Maker,” returned the Nyllite 
fulsomely, “you and your companion 
are the honored guests of the pack! 
Koz, the chieftain, tenders his abject 
apologies for the manner in which you 
have been treated. 

“Those on the wall prior to the 
breaking of the gate averred stoutly 
that you were the Thunder Maker, but 
Koz would not believe. Now that he 
has heard with his own ears, and seen 
with his own eyes, he declares that he 
and his pack will be your slaves until 
you depart from the land.” 

“Tis well,” I answered with dignity. 
“Tell Koz that we are put out some- 
what at the manner of our reception, 
but that we harbor no ill-will.” 

“ He shall be informed.” 

“T also wish you to tell him,” I con- 
tinued, “that I and my companion are 
merely human, like the Nyllites. But 
we have power to requite evil for evil 
and good for good.” | 

“There is no such word as ‘ good’ 
in the Chur language.” | 

“Then repeat the substance of my 
remarks in your own way.” 

Chief Koz, leader of the pack, 
seemed overjoyed when my words were 
translated by Sertez for his benefit. 
From condemned strangers we rose at 
one leap to the rank of honored guests. 

The best cave in the hills was placed 
at our disposal, and two of the chief’s 
sons were told off to serve us. 

One of our first acts was to send for 
the bag of pemmican and biscuit and to 
fortify ourselves with a hearty meal 
against other emergencies which we 
knew would be sure to arise. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GORR PLATE. 


Soon after we had finished our meal, 
Sertez looked in on us for:a little chat. 
Prebble and I had just been discussing 
Sertez. 

He was, by his own admission, a ban- 
ished man; but I regarded him in the 
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light of a renegade. He had said 
Princess Ylma did not like him—for 
which I commended her warmly—and 
that, in the face of this, it was his de- 
sire to abduct her. 

No gentleman would express himself 
in such a manner. Prebble was of one 
mind with me, but advised that we tol- 
erate the fellow because of his value to 
us in our dealings with the Churs. 

So, when Sertez crept through the 
low entrance into our cave and then 
got up and advanced into the glare of 
the torch that lighted the interior, we 
welcomed him civilly. 

He remarked upon the head room to 
be had in our quarters, saying it was 
the only cave in the district where a 
man could stand upright without fear 
of knocking out his brains. 

He lolled on a bear-skin and we pre- 
sented him with a bit of pemmican and 
a ship’s biscuit, both of which he ap- 
peared to relish. 

“TJ should think,” said I, “that if 
the Churs can climb to the top of the 
ercat wall on one side they could drop 
over on the other.” 

“So they could,” he answered, “ but 
there is no need of any climbing. You 
gentlemen have demolished the gate, 
and it is now possible to walk through 
with perfect ease.” 

“Then why don’t they do it?” 


struck in Prebble. “ From the little I- 
have seen of both countries, Nyll is far 


preferable to this.” 

“The Churs are cowed by the supe- 
riority of the Nyllites,” said Sertez. 
“ With one look a Nyllite can make a 
Chur drop his spear and run howling 
back to his wilderness.” 

“Then how can you ever hope to 
make a raid into the other country?” 
1 asked. 

“JT have been waiting for King 
Boazar and the Almiks to come to dag- 
gers drawn. But now I have another 
plan. I propose to codperate with you.” 

“In what way?” | 

“You seem to be possessed of won- 
derful powers,” Sertez proceeded auda- 
ciously, “and if you could by some 
means blight the minds of the Nyllites, 
the Churs would immediately overrun 
their country and I could get the prin- 


eess,”” 
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The shotgun was within reach, and I 
put out my hand toward it. Prebble 
halted me with a look. 

“That is out of our power,” said he. 

Disappointment overspread the vil- 
lainous face of Sertez. 

“ There is no way you can help me?” 
he queried. 

“No,” I replied shortly. - 

“ What is the extent of the Chur pos- 
sessions?” asked: the professor, at his 
old trade of delving for facts. 

“Twenty miles from wall to wall.” 

‘And what causes that pillar of 
smoke which we see to the north?” 

Sertez looked surprised. 

“IT supposed everybody knew that,” 
said he. “ The earth, grinding around 
its great spindle, causes much heat, so 
that smoke and minute particles of dust 
arise and mingle with the clouds.” 

The professor grabbed at his head. 
After a moment he continued: 

“ What is the diameter of the North 
Pole?” 

“ One-half a geographical mile.” 

“ Round on top?” 

“No, flat—flat as a floor. The Great 
Ziff lives there.” 

“Who under the canopy is the Great 
Ziff?” I demanded. 

Again the surprised look filtered 
across Sertez’ face. 

“ Your ignorance astonishes me! ” he 
exclaimed. “The Great Ziff, gentle- 
men, is head chief of all the packs. 
When the time comes to raid the land 
of the Nyllites, he will head the packs 
in person.” 

“ He is a warrior of prowess? ” 

*“* He is invincible in combat, a verit- 
able fion. But the eyes of the Nyllites 
are too much for him, as for the rest 
of his followers. There are some pecul- 
iar things about the Great Ziff, gentle- 
men. For instance, he is not subject to 
the influence of time. He has lived 
many thousands of years, and will no 
doubt last as long as the earth en- 
dures.” 

I saw a grin forming about the pro- 
fessor’s thin lips. 

“How do you account for this—er— 
remarkable longevity ? ” 

“Very easily. What makes time? 
Days, of course; the succession of lizht 
and darkness. What makes davs? The 
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rotation of the earth on its axis. The 
Great Ziff lives on the end of the axis 
and doesn’t rotate. Therefore he is not 
subject to the influence of time.” 

The professor reached for the gun 
this time, but I grabbed it from him. 

“ Sophistry!” he cried. 
tation of the earth, as you say, makes 
what we call a day; but neither days, 
nor months, nor years make time. 
They are but way stations on the eter- 
nal path.” 

“When you have been longer in the 
country you will know more about it,” 
was Sertez’ unruffled rejoinder. 

Prebble grew red in the face, and 
only succeeded in calming himself after 
a great effort. 

“ How far is the North Pole from 
here?” I asked. 

“ An hour’s journey.” 

“7 am anxious to pay my respects to 
the Great Ziff ” 

“ Impossible! ” 

“Why impossible ? ” 

“ At a distance of fifty feet from the 
Pole the terrific heat would scorch you 
to a cinder.” 

“ How does the Great Ziff get on and 
off the Pole?” 

“ He rarely gets off. As for getting 
on, he was there when the earth began 
to rotate.” 

“ Nonsense!” whooped the profes- 
sor. 

“ The longer you stay the more you'll 
know,” said Sertez laconically. 

“Tf the Great Ziff leads his subjects 
on their raid into the land of Nyll,” I 
put in, “ he'll have to get off the Pole, 
won't he?” 

“ He will,” answered Sertez. “ When 
ready, he’ll come. Fire has no effect on 
him, and that is another of his peculiar: 
ities. It is said he is very fond of blue 
fire. He is served by little boys in red 
caps ” 

“ What folly is the man talking! ” ex- 
claimed the disgusted professor. 

* And by monsters all head and no 
tail,” continued Sertez, “and by hid- 
eous, slimy things that creep on the 
earth and slide through the air, and 
by——” 

“Hold!” ordered Prebble. “We 
have enough of that. We’re after facts, 
not faneies.” 
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“The longer you're with us, the 
more ” 

“Yes, yes, you said that before.” 

“The Churs believe these things 
about the Great Ziff.” 

* About what I would expect of their 
primitive minds,” sniffed the professor. 

“They run to physieal, rather than 
to mental power,” said Sertez, rising. 
“If 1 can be of assistance to you at 
any time, gentlemen,” he added, “ do 
not fail to call on me.” Thereupon he 
crawled out on all fours, as he had 
crawled in. 

“There goes the biggest began 
the professor, but paused abruptly. 
“No,” he went on, “I won’t say it. 
What he tells is hardly more incredible 
than the things we have seen with our 
own eyes since reaching these circum- 
polar regions. 

“Tf we were to put our experiences 
down in black and white for the benc- 
fit of our fellow countrymen, captain, 
they would call us monumental—lI rc- 
frain again. The term grates on a sen- 
sitive ear.” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction ever 
dared to be,” said I sagely. 

A few minutes later, accompanied by 
our servitors Bigoll and Xit, we 
emerged from our cavern and started 
for the Pole. Our den opened on a 
rocky defile, with steep sides, which it 
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_was necessary for us to traverse. 


At the end of the defile we came 
upon a group of warriors who, grinning 
behind their couched spears, disputed 
our advance. I motioned them aside, 
but they would not stir. 

We looked around for Sertez, think- 
ing to make our wishes known through 
him. He was not in sight, however. 

As a last resort I fired the gun. The 
Churs quaked in their tracks, but did 
not fall as had heretofore been their 
invariable custom. 

“ Let’s try the other end of the de- 
file,” said the professor. 

We did, and were met by more of the 
Churs, who blockaded us as effectually 
as the others had done. 

“ We are honored guests with a ven- 
geance,” I fumed. “ What does this 
mean, anyway?” 

“Tt means,” replicd the professor, 
“that they prize our company so 
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highly they can’t let us go. We must 
return to the cave.” 

This we did, and for one hundred and 
sixty-eight hours—which would have 
been seven days in a country where 
night and day recur in accepted order— 
we slept, ate, conversed, and made es- 
says to begin our journey Polewards. 
But we were unable to leave the defile. 

The outlook was discouraging. Ser- 
tez kept himself in the background the 
whole time, and whenever we ques- 
tioned Bigoll and Xit, by signs, to tell 
us about him, they shook their heads 
and grinned blankly. 

Finally, in the hundred and sixty- 
eighth hour Sertez materialized. He 
brought with him a silver box. 

“You told us to call on you,” said I 
with some heat, “ whenever we desired 
your services.” 

“Tam here, gentlemen,” he answered 
blandly. 

‘Where have you been? ” 

“ Abroad in the land of the Churs, 
organizing and preparing for the com- 
ing of the Great Ziff.” 

I noticed that he was highly pleased 
over something and repressed his jubi- 
lant feelings with difficulty. 

“What's on foot?” I asked. 

“ A messenger, one of the Churs, has 
eome from the land of Boazar. Ele says 
the blight has fallen, and that the men- 
ial powers of the Nyllites are dethroned. 
They have become gibbering idiots, 
doddering fools! 

“And now, now the accepted time 
approaches. You do not believe in the 
(‘reat Ziff. But you shall see him come 
in a cloud of blue fire, with the little 
boys in red caps, and monsters all head 
and no tail, and hideous things that 
creep on earth and slide through air. 
You shall witness the gathering of the 
packs under the Great Ziff, and then, if 
vou follow, you shall observe the over- 
throw of the Nyllites and behold Sertez 
and Princess Ylma united and holding 
swav under protection of the high chief 
of the Churs!” 

He drew a pieture which horrified 


me. For the moment Prebble was 
damb. 
Sertez Jaughed  diabolically, and 


handed me the silver box and a little 
golden key. 
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“For you,” said he; “ the messenger 


brought it. He said it was for the 
stranger with the black hair and eyes.” 

I was all agog with curiosity. And so 
was Prebble, for that matter. Both he 
and Sertez watched eagerly while I un- 
locked the casket and threw back the 
lid. , 

‘“‘ A gorr plate with the royal arms!” 
exclaimed the astonished Sertez. “ Car- 
nelian!”’ he added. “ The plate is from 
a woman.” 

In the box was a square, thin block 
of a flesh red color. I was excited, and 
my hands shook as I removed the plate. 

“Tow do you know it is from a 
woman?” I asked. 

“Young, unmarried women use car- 
nelian for communicating — their 
thoughts,” answered Sertez; “ grass- 
widows use chrysoprase, the green va- 
riety of chalcedony; bachelors use a 
varicolored block of agate, and all other 

.men employ onyx.” 

“How do you contrive to learn the 
secrets of the plate?” I asked. 

“ T will show you.” : 

He reached for the carnelian block, 
but I thrust it behind me. 

“Very well,” he simpered, but I de- 
tected a flash of his eyes which I did 
not like, “ try for yourself, but you will 
learn nothing. You are not educated 
up to it. Take the plate between your 
palms, so.” 

He held his palms close together, 
illustrating how I was to hold the thing. 

I did as directed. A delightful sen- 
sation, the very poetry of exquisite feel- 
ing, sped along my nerves and centered 
in my brain. 

Apart from this, however, no tan- 
gible thought impressed itself on my 
mind. What mysteries were locked in 
the plate? JI burned to know, yet 
dreaded using the only channel lying 
open to me. 

Sertez was a villain. Still, he was a 
Nyllite, and had been brought up on 
gorr plates, so to speak. 

My impatience to receive the mes- 
sage overcame my repugnance of the 
means. I handed the royal block to the 
renegade. 

“Tell me what it says,” I requested. 

A gleam of satisfaction darted 
through his blue eyes. ] knew I was 
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playing into ‘his hands, but I also knew 
there was nothing else for it. 


He sank on a bear-skin, the plate be- 


tween his palms. Bending his head, he 
began in a low voice: 


The thoughts of Ylma, Princess of 
Nyll, daughter of Boazar III, concerning 
momentous events taking place in the 
kingdom, and concerning the black 
haired, black eyed stranger from beyond 
the ice wall, who is often in her mind and 
always abides in her heart! 


I was for snatching the plate from 
this renegade, my rival; but what he 
had said only made me wildly eager for 
more. I could learn more through him 
alone, so I suffered him to proceed. 


Wondrous and unheard of things are 
happening in the land of the Nyllites, 
and I am filled with fearful forebodings. 
The other strangers, conjured from the 
sky by the hairless prophet, were con- 
demned to death by oyd, but saved them- 
selves by offering to deliver to the king 
and his people thousands of keeses of the 
elixir introduced by the little prophet 
with the glass eyes. 

Whereto the foreigners last to arrive 
have reared a strange structure filled 
with wonderful vats and called by them a 
distillery. Into this structure maize is 
carried, and from it keese upon keese of 
the elixir is taken, to the end that the 
whole kingdom may renew its youth. 

But if youth must be renewed at such 
a price, it is my prayer that the All-Wise 
will suffer me to age quickly and die, 
that I may no longer witness the orgies 
of these, my people. 

The king, my father, lies constantly in 
a state of torpor, the gentlemen in wait- 
ing sing songs and hold wassail from 
hour to hour, the ministers have lack- 
luster eyes and mumble to themselves, 
and the business of state is at a stand- 
still. 

The people are even as the Churs, dull, 
besotted, reeling along the roads, shout- 
ing, raving; filling the air with hideous 
sounds. They have become beasts, and 
worse than beasts. 

Princess Ylma cries aloud in her de- 
spair to the black eyed stranger from the 
land beyond the ice wall. Will he come to 
the rescue of the Hyperboreans, save this 
distressed people, and gain the eternal 
gratitude of his unhappy Ylma? Some- 
thing tells me he will not ignore this 
prayer, and that I am as much in his 
heart as he is in mine. 
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The voice of Sertez ceased. While 
speaking his tones had become soft and 
gentle as though he appropriated for 
himself the thoughts of the carnelian 
block. 

Then, abruptly, he leaped erect with 
flaming face and flung the gorr plate at 
my feet. In a voice husky with anger 
he cried: 

“You, black haired interloper from 
the antipodes, dare to raise your eyes 
to the Princess Ylma! You have the 
unblushing audacity to rival one of her 
own race! Miscreant! ” 

“ Renegade!” cried I hotly. 

“Captain, captain,” implored Preb- 
ble, observing my clenched fists, “ be 
calm!” ’ 

“Calm,” I cried, “calm, when this 
banished scoundrel speaks to me in the 
manner he does? By the mizzentruck 
of the great Harry, he’s the worst 
enemy King Boazar has! Tl do my 
first stroke of work for Princess Ylma. 
I’ll attend to this beggar so his pretty 
plan for raiding the country will fall 
through.” | 

Prebble sought to hold me, but I 
shook him off. Then I hurled myself at 
the renegade. 

He was slender and quick of move- 
ment, and managed to avoid me. Duck- 


. Ing under my fist, he raced for the en- 


trance to the cave, picking up the gun 
and cartridge belt as he fled. 

“There he goes! ” screamed Prebble. 
“ He’s stealing our thunder! Don’t let 
him steal our thunder, captain! ” 

I tried my best to overhaul the rascal, 
but he clawed through the opening a 
dozen feet in the lead. 

Down I went on my marrow bones to 
follow, and then, just as I was close to 
the exit, there came a crash and the 
light of day was shut from my eyes. 

A huge boulder, which had been kept 
in readiness, as I afterwards learned, 
was knoeked free and fell across the 
entrance. 

Prebble and I were imprisoned in the 
cave! Imprisoned and rendered help- 
less when we were necded elsewhere. 
For my sole wish now was to get back to 
the princess and save her and her peo- 
ple from the doom that threatened 
them. 

I could have initated the army in 
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Flanders. It is possible I did, although 
the memory escapes me. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GREAT ZIFF. 


“ Wuat is that?” harped the queru- 
lous voice of the professor. 

“ A boulder blocks the entrance,” I 
answered. 

“ Push it aside.” 

I had tried without avail. 

“ A locomotive couldn’t move it,” I 
panted. 

“Can't you 
edge ? ” 

“The opening is hermetically sealed. 
That scoundrel designed this for a liv- 
ing grave, Prebble.” 

I crept back to the torch beside 
which my companion crouched, wring- 
ing his hands. 

“Think of Nyll!” I said in a hollow 
voice. “ What noble minds are there 
o’erthrown.” 

“Captain,” replied Prebble m= an 
awesome whisper, “we were the de- 
mons referred to in the legend.” 

“ Aye,” I returned; “we saved our 
miserable lives with a flask of Bourbon, 
and Pollock, the distiller’s son, has 
completed the work. They have built 
a gin mill, and the kingdom of Boazar 
is steeped in debauchery. The serpent 
has crawled into paradise! And the 
Princess Ylma! Merciful heaven, what 
will become of her?” 

I staggered erect and beat my brow 
with my clenched fists. 

“The opportunity of the Churs has 
arrived,” said Prebble, still in his awed 
whisper. “Led by the Great Ziff, the 
allied packs will sweep through the 
broken gate and lay Boazar’s domains 
in waste. Awful, captain! My soul 
shrinks at the thought.” 

“ And that arch fiend, Sertez, will 
bear away the Princess Yima!l” I 
raved. “ We must get out of here. We 
must, I tell you!” 

I crawled to the rock again and 
pushed until I saw stars. Not an inch 
could I move it. 

“ Come back, captain,” called Preb- 


squeeze around the 


ble ealmly. “Don’t waste your 
strength. Come back and let us think.” 
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“Can we think ourselves out of this 
hole in the hillside?” I retorted. 
“ Action is what we want.” 

“Thought must precede 
Come here and be quiet.” 

There was a command in his voice, 
and I crawled back to the torch once 
more and crouched opposite him, 
watching his face in the sickly glare. 

It was a thin, strong face, the face of 
a thinker. His eyes gleamed and glowed 
as he cogitated. Finally he started, his 
gaze fixed on the torch flame. 

“The opening, you say, is hermetic- 
ally sealed? ” 

6é Yes.” 

“You are sure? ” 

** Positive.” 

“Then what causes that flame to 
bend toward the rear of the cavern? 
There is a draft, and there could be no 
draft withont an opening.” 

“Right!” I eried, overjoyed. 
“There is an exit somewhere.” 

He pulled the torch from its socket. 
Holding it in his hand, he walked 
slowly toward the back part of the 
cavern, watching the flame as it bent 
forward, directing him with flickering 
finger. 

The roof dipped toward the floor. 
Prebble went down on hands and 
knees, still holding the torch and fol- 
lowing as it commanded. 

He trailed away, and I saw him weav- 
ing to and fro in the distance, the flut- 
tering torch like a star. It was a star; 
our Star of Hope if ever we had one. 

Suddenly the little reddish dot came 
to a standstill, and fPrebble’s voice 
floated back to me. 

“ Eureka! ” he called. “ Bring what’s 
left of the biscuits and pemmican, cap- 
tain.” 

I snatched up the bag—it was now 
light and of small dimensions—and fol- 
lowed my companion. He waited for 


action. 


“me. 


“You'll have a tight squeeze of it,” 
said he. “ When the great primordial 
cataclysm fashioned this hill it had the 
forethought to leave a narrow pussage 
through from the cavern to the top. I 
ean see daylight ahead.” 

“Crawl for it,” I returned. “Tl be 
close after you.” 

In some way I pushed and dragged 
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myself through, and at last we emerged 
on the hillside overlooking the defile 
that lay at our cavern’s mouth. From 
our position we could look down and 
see the great boulder that had been 
balanced over the entrance. 

The gully was full of Churs, and the 
center of interest seemed to be Sertez. 
The renegade had the gun, and was 
handling it with dangerous careless- 
ness. 

“If he’s not careful,” said I, * he'll 
kill somebody.” 

The words were barely out of my 
mouth when the piece exploded and one 
of the Churs fell in his tracks. Conster- 
nation seized upon every one, Sertez 
along with the rest. 

The destructive power of the gun 
had not before heen brought home to 
these creatures, for the mere report of 
it had been sufficient to compass my 
ends. Now, however, the bungling of 
Sertez had wrought a catastrophe which 
caused the “thunder maker” to he 
doubly feared. 

The Churs prostrated themselves, 
and Sertez dropped the firearm as 
though it had been a serpent, flinging 
the belt down upon it and then retreat- 
ing to a respectful distance. 

“This is our opportunity, professor,” 
said I, and we hurried down the slope 
and made our way to where the gun and 
belt were lying. 

It would be difficult to decide 
whether our appearance in the defile, 
having apparently issued through the 
solid boulder blocking our cave, or the 
fatal use of the shotgun, frightened 
these savage creatures the more. 

On several occasions I had seen their 
primitive minds overcome, but never 
to the extent that they were now. 

“¢ How—how were you able to get out 
of the cave?” faltered Sertez. 

“It is not necessary for you to 
know,” said I sternly, picking up the 
belt and buckling it around me and 
then possessing myself of the gun. 
‘“Inform Koz that we desire to go to 
the Pole and interview the Great Ziff.” 

“ But you cannot——” 

“Do as I tell you!” I broke in 
sternly, and emphasized the command 
by pointing the gun in his direction. 

He gave a shout of horror and ran to 
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the chief. Koz listened -attentively 
while Sertez told our wishes, and then 
approached us with our two servitors, 
Bigoll and Xit. 

Sertez did not venture in our prox- 
imity. From a distance he called: 

“Koz and his sons will accompany 
vou.” 

* See to it, Sertez,” I shouted, “ that 
vou head no foray into the kingdom of 
Nyll, otherwise the thunder maker 
shall speak in terms vou cannot fail to 
understand.” 

He showed his teeth in a snarling 
smile, and from that I knew that we 
were not yet done with him. Koz him- 
self took the food bag and carried it 
across his shoulder, but neither he nor 
Bigoll nor Nit could be induced to bear 
the “ thunder maker.” 

With the three Churs in the lead, our 
course led us down the defile and out 
through a country where Titans had at 
one time been at play, hurling moun- 
tains at each other, piling them up fan- 
tastically. 

Steadily but surely we advanced upon 
the pillar of smoke and dust. 

As we went on the ground grew 
hotter beneath us. Often we struck a 
spot where our feet Were compelled to 
fly upward in a wild dance, or bear the 
weight of our bodies on their toes. 

Iverywhere was desolation. Contig- 
uous to the great wall were areas where 
plants and trees grew and streams of 
warm water had their courses. 

But here the heat was fatal to plant 
life, and what moisture the ground con- 
tained was given off in steam. Still on- 
ward we kept our course, although it 
scemed every moment as though we 
must turn back. 

A weird exaltation thrilled me. For 
the present I forgot that I was seeking 
the Great Ziff to threaten him in case 
he seized upon the misfortunes of Nvll 
to make an invasion of the country. 

Again I was the polar explorer, 
searching for that baffling and elusive 
thing called the North Pole. With my 
eyes turned straight ahead of me I 
pressed on and on. 

At last we reached a point beyond 
which it would have been suicide to 
venture. And there before us arose 
the goal of my ambitions. 
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Adequately to describe the soul- 
inspiring spectacle is beyond me. No 
pen could do justice to the scene, least 
of all mine, which heretofore has been 
confined to the simple annals of the log 
hook. 

I have seen a volcano in eruption, 
and the vomiting forth of fire and 
smoke and dust bear some resemblance 
to this polar phenomenon. Here the 
zone of activity was half a mile in di- 
ameter, completely circular. 

Within the vortex, as the veil shifted, 
the great spindle was disclosed, a 
mighty bulwark of celestial law and 
order—without which there could be no 
night, no day—no certainty of recur- 
ring scasons—no life on this fruitful 
planet. 

Entranced, we stood and watched the 
wondrous whirligig perform its mighty 
evolution. 

Nearly three hundred and fifty feet 
per hour it moved, more than five feet 
per minute—the grand, majestic sweep 
of a vast world, set spinning in the 
night of ages by the Creator’s all power- 
ful hand. 

Prebble and I stood dumb in the 
presence of the stupendous mechanism, 
Koz and his sons lying prostrate, pour- 
ing upon their heads the dust of humil- 
ity and reverence. Thus, in our several 
ways, did the finite pay tribute to the 
Infinite. 

“We must build a cairn.” said I 
hoarsely, turning my bloodshot eves 
upon Prebble. 

He nodded, aroused the Churs, and 
they set to work. On a piece of flat 
shale with a sharp point of agate I 
traced the following: 


At this point, during the summer of 
1901, arrived Captain C. G. Salis, U.S.N., 
and Professor Phineas Prebble, having 
set out from America in the year 1900 
on a voyage of discovery and explora- 
tion. 


Over this we built the cairn. At the 
precise moment the final stone was 
added to the heap my attention was 
attracted bv fearful cries from the 
Churs. 

1 faced about, and at onee my star- 
{led gaze encountered a sight that froze 
my blood. The veil of smoke, dust, and 
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flame was parted by a form that 
plunged through it lke a swimmer 
through the sea, separating the red 
billows with his naked hands. 

The figure was that of a Chur of 
gigantic proportions. His face was the 
face of the arch fiend, monstrous in its 
every feature. 

The eyes- were like diamonds; the 
teeth long, yellow, and two of them 
overhanging the nether lip like tusks; 
the long red hair writhed as so many 
tongues of fire about head and shoul- 
ders, and the long, furry limbs moved 
with marvelous rapidity. 

A whip seemed lashing my brain with 
stinging force; and at every blow the 
voice of Sertez rang in my ears: 

“The Great Ziff! Now will vou be- 
heve?” 

In one hand this hideous giant car- 
ried a skull; in the other hand a thigh 
bone. Again and again he would strike 
the skull, and a dull, sepulchral sound 
would be the result. 

As he pounded his horrid drum he 
would roar, in monotonous tones, sylla- 
bles which sounded like Us-kwee-baw. 
Us-kwee-baw! Then, at intervals, he 
would lift. the thigh bone and poimi 
southward. 

It must not be supposed that we saw 
this frightful creature long. At one 
leap he cleared the Pole and touched 
earth, then away he flew at a Brobding- 
Nagian pace, pointing southward, beat- 
ing the skull and roaring his l’s-huiree- 
baw ! 

I looked at Prebble. His head was in 
his hands. I turned te where the Churs 
had been lying, and saw that they had 
departed, following the Great Ziff at 
top speed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
“* ACCORDING TO GNEISEN.”’ 


Hap our series of remarkable adven- 
tures in this circumpolar country not 
hardened us to the improbable and the 
unexpected, Prebble and I would have 
thought ourselves gone daft. 

“Let’s get out of this,” said the pro- 
fessor huskily, picking up the biscuit 
and pemmican bag. 

I grabbed the shotgun from the 
rocks, scarcely noticing that the barrels 
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blistered my hands. Then away we 
went on the track of the Great Ziff, 
Koz, Bigoll, and Xit. 

“What is your opinion of the Great 
Ziff, Prebble? ” I asked when we had 
reached cooler ground and could walk 
and talk with some little comfort. 

“Don’t ask me,” he begged. “ Im- 
agination appears to have taken the 
place of sober sense. Event follows 
event so swiftly that all seems a riot of 
the imagination. The scientific mind 
finds nothing firm enough to stand on, 
and hence all scientific deduction falls 
flat. 1 behold and marvel, captain; I 
make no attempt to explain.” 

“The furies are unleashed,” said I 
sadly. “ Nyll will be overrun, and all 
her magnificent civilization laid waste. 
The Great Ziff heads the allied packs, 
and every Chur is like a ravening wolf.” 

“We must hasten back to Nvll,” 
averred the professor. 

“ But what can we do?” 

“We can save the kingdom,” he an- 
swered promptly, “or as much of it as 
is left when we arrive.” 

&¢ How? 39 

““ Leave that to me. Let your care be 
the rescue of Princess Ylma.” 

Our apprehensions spurred us on to 
greatest effort. Just before we reached 
the defile from which we had issued to 
begin our journey to the Pole, we sur- 
mounted an elevation that afforded us 
a view of the wall, the broken gate, and 
the plain beyond. 

A host of Churs was flowing south- 
ward. The passage through the wall 
was like a strait, the animated billows 
crushing through and spreading out 
once more on reaching the sandy 
stretch. 

As far as the eye could reach the in- 


undation rolled, and we had no doubt 


that in the lead rushed the Great Ziff, 
sounding his infernal tocsin and roar- 
ing his mysterious slogan. 

“Thus ignorance overwhelms learn- 
ing,’ muttered Prebble, “and brute 
force subdues the mind.” 

‘Let us not halt,’ I cried in fierce 
impatience; “on, Prebble, on! ” 

We could not overtake the procession 
of warriors, but we came among the 


women and children, straggling along 


in the rear. 
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It was hours before we reached the 
populous portion of Nyll, and what a 
melancholy spectacle greeted us on 
every hand! Houses were burning, and 
the Churs were everywhere like the red 
imps of Satan, carrying their spoils 
upon their backs, or driving unsteadily 
Nyllites before them, loaded with the 
loot of their own dwellings. 

It appeared to have been the policy 
of the Great Ziff to spare, that the 
Churs might enslave. Everywhere 
there was brutality, but nowhere could 
we see bloodshed. 

As we made along the road toward 
the king’s palace an oyd car came tear- 
ing toward us. In the car were two 
men whom [ recognized as Griffyn and 
Pollock. 

“ Halt!” I commanded, placing my- 
self in the middle of the roadway and 
raising my hand. 

They did not slacken speed, and 
would have cut me down but for the 
shotgun. I raised it to my shoulder 
and aimed carefully. 

“ Halt, or I fire!” I cried again. 

This time I was obeyed. 

“ Great Heaven! ” cried Griffyn as he 
stopped the car. “Can this be Salis 
and—and Prebble?” 

“Don’t say you failed to recognize 


us,” I answered. 


“ But I did, though. What has hap- 
pened to vou?” 

“There’s no time to talk of our- 
selves,’ I cried: “we must do some- 
thing to stem this tide of invasion.” 

“What can be done? The men of 
the kingdom are confounded and have 
fallen easy victims to their old time 
enemies.” 

“ Where are you going, Griffyn? ” 

“To the distillery on a mission for 
Princess Y]ma.” 

“Ha! Where is the princess? ”’ 

“Locked in a room in the king's 
palace.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“ Burn that accursed distillery to the 
ground.” 

“You are mad!” broke in the pro- 
fessor passionately. 

I looked at him in amaze. 

“What do vou mean?” asked Griffvn 
and Pollock in one breath. 

“Tf that distillery had never been 
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built,” said I, “this awful invasion 
would never have happened. You ”— 
and I leveled a trembling forefinger at 
Pollock—* are responsible for all!” 

“You and Prebble are responsible,” 
flung back Pollock. “ You taught King 
Boazar to use the elixir in the first 
place.” 

“We gave him the flask in order to 
save our lives.” 

“ And we,” spoke up Pollock, “ built 
the distillery to save our own.” 

“Have done with this wrangling,” 
interrupted the professor. “ We are all 
of us at fault; but we are human, life 
is dear to us, and sometimes we buy it 
at too great’ a price. Have you any 
elixir on hand, Pollock?” 

“ Several thousand kecses.” 

“ Any tanks and oyd cars at the dis- 
tillery 2” 

‘** Half a dozen, at least.” 

“Then I will go with you, and we 
will save the kingdom! ” 

He turned on me with a hearty grip 
of the hand. 

“ J must leave vou, captain. It is nec- 
essary, for you have your work to do as 

I have mine. You remember what his 
lordship told us about the Nyllite who 
penetrated the ice wall? The work 
now going on is strictly according to 
Gneisen. Shrewd fellow, that Gnei- 
sen!” 

He sprang into the oyd car. 

“ Simila suemilibus curantur! 
distillery, Griffyn, top speed.” 

While we had stood in the road talk- 
ing, many Churs passed us, but gave us 
little notice. Possibly they were too in- 
tent on the nefarious work before 
them. . 

I journeved on, the horrors thicken- 
ing about me as I proceeded. A whirr 
of wheels from behind claimed my at- 
tention, and I turned just as a familiar 
voice called my name. 

A car was darting in my direction; 
to the broad seat in its center Lord 
Nvlis was bound, and in the front point 
was Klimon—faithful Klimon!— 
shrieking like a fiend. 

“Save me, captain!” implored Lord 


To the 


Nylis. “ Klimon is taking me to the 


Great Ziff!” 
T ordered the rebellious slave to halt. 
His answer was a defiant velp. I fired 
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at him, and he tumbled over the iron 
box into the road, closing the screen 
with his falling body. 

The car stopped. At once I sprang 
aboard and tore the ropes from his 
lordship’s hands. 

“You have saved me from a fate 
worse than death, captain,” said his 
lordship, “and I thank you.” 

Suddenly his body stiffened and he 
eved me sharply. 

‘““It was reported that you and the 
professor had gone over to the Churs. 
Are you concerned in this raid?” 

“We are concerned in it, sir, to the 
extent of trying to save the kingdom,” 
TI answered. “ As to going over to the 
Churs, it was either that or death by 
oyd. The Churs spared us, and we have 
returned to be of all the assistance to 
King Boazar that we can.” 

Lord Nylis shook his head sadly. 

“You can do nothing, I fear. The 
king and nine-tenths of the nobles and 
people have succumbed to your elixir, 
and its baneful effects are everywhere 
apparent. Our powers of mind have 
suffered eclipse. The kingdom is 
doomed! ” 

“The case is hardly as bad as that, 
I hope.” 

“The condition of affairs could not 
be worse. Every slave in the country 
has risen, and even the slaves out- 
number the Nyllites two to one. Add 
their numbers to the horde that has 
swept down on us from the north, and 
you will understand how desperate is 
the situation. Klimon, whom I have 
owned for vears, turned on me, and -was 
conveying me to the Great Ziff!” 

“What for?” 

“To present me to him as a slave.” 

“ Horrible!” I looked back at the 
still form in the road. “ He will have 
no further part in the insurrection,” I 
added. 

“J tried to conquer him with my 
will, but his fanaticism was aroused bv 
the coming of the Great Ziff, and he 
turned my glances as though clad in 
armor.” He laid his hand on my knee 
as he asked: “ Where is the professor. 
captain?” 

“Gone to rescue the kingdom.” I an- 
swered. “ Griffyn and Pollock are with 
him.” 
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“What can they do?” 
* They can turn the weapon that has 


cost you so dear against your enemies. | 


We have a saying in our country that 
‘like cures like.’ If this is true, and if 
the Churs take to the elixir, and the 
Nyllites abstain from it, the country 
may yet be saved.” 

Hope darted into his face. 

“T had not thought of that,” he said. 
“ But let us on to the palace. I am 
worried about his majesty.” 

Lord Nylis took the driver’s seat and 
drove the car at full speed along the 
road. Many attempts were made to in- 
terfere with us, but the shotgun stood 
us in good stead, and we finally reached 
the palace steps unmolested. 

The king’s guard to the last warrior 
had turned against Count Zylox, and he 
had been compelled to barricade him- 
self in one of the state apartments. 

The count was another of those who 
had resisted the temptations of the 
elixir, and from one of the palace win- 
dows he called down and acquainted us 
with his predicament. 

“Where is the king?” asked Lord 
Nylis. 

“In the throne room. The Princess 
Yima is with him, and has barricaded 
the doors. Hark!” 

Count Zylox raised his hand. 

“Can you not hear them ? ” he asked. 
‘‘Sertez, with a score of Churs at his 
back, is endeavoring to batter down the 
doors and capture the king. I will de- 
scend and join you. Perhaps we may be 
able to exert our power over some of 
the slaves and the guard. Wait for me 
in, the grand hallway.” 

There were no Churs on the steps or 
in the hallway. All in the vicinity of 
the palace were helping Sertez force en- 
trance into the audience chamber. 

_ The count carried a spear, and Lord 
Nylis picked up another from the floor. 

“What does the foreigner here?” 
asked the count, vouchsafing me a 
harsh look. 

“Cherish no animosity, count,” said 
his lordship. “ The captain is truly our 
friend. His companion, the professor, 
has gone to save the kingdom.” 

“ How?” | 

“There is no time for explanations. 
Let it suffice for you to know that this 
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inman is my friend, and has recently pre- 
served me from my enemies. The thun- 
der machine he carries is to stand us in 
good stead. To the throne room, 
count, before it is too late.” 

We started forthwith, the sound of a 
heavy blow and a crash accelerating 
our steps. <A wild scream’ echoed 
through the apartments. 

“The princess!” cried the count, 
beginning to run. 

“They have demolished the doors! ” 
gasped his lordship. 

Presently we flung into the vast 
chamber. The sun was gleaming 
through the windows and reflecting a 
fiery color from the blood-red tiles of 
the floor. 

Backward and forward, as in a crim- 
son tide, swerved the hairy, semi nude 
forms of the Churs. Their yelping 
tones, the clashing of their implements 
of war, caused a deafening din in the 
room. 

King Boazar occupied the massive 
chair on the dais. His hands hung list- 
lessly over the arms, and his head was 
bowed forward. It might have been 
an attitude of sorrow and despair, but 
I attributed it to another cause. 

Before him, at the top of the short 
flight of steps, stood Princess Ylma, her 
eyes glowing and her arms outspread to 
block the advance of Sertez. The rene- 
gade stood below, his foot on the first 
step and his gloating gaze turned up- 
ward. 

“Nothing can keep us apart now, 
Yima!” he cried. “I have leveled 
every barrier that stood between us.” 

“Exeept one,” she qualified, gazing 
at him scornfully. 

“ What is that?” 

“My loathing for vou, Sertez! ” 

A mocking laugh rang from his lips. 

“T shall level that, my lady—trample 
it underfoot along with the foolish 
pride that has made you look down on 
me. You are to be mine, mv princess, 
mine!” 

He started to mount the steps. I 
was almost upon him, but Count Zvlox 
was a little in advance of me. 

Catching Sertez about the neck with 
one arm, the count hurled him back- 
ward. The renegade saved himself a 
fall by clutching at one of the Churs. 
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He whirled about, gripping his spear, 
and fixed his glaring eyes on Count 
Zylox. The count returned the glare 
with steady intensity. 

Our entrance into the throne room 
had been silently made, and we had 
reached the feot of the dais almost be- 
fore our presence was discovered. 

These Churs happened to be from 
the pack of Koz. Thus I was known to 
them, and the terrors of the “ thunder 
maker r,”’ which I carried, threw over 
them a spell of silence and inaction. 

Princess Ylma was gazing at me as 
though she dared not credit her senses. 
Facing Lord Nylis, I exchanged the 
shotgun for his spear and crept closer 
to Sertez and Count Zylox. 
“Traitor!” cried the count. “ Your 
lying lips have given insult to the 
daughter of your sovereign——” 

“JT am a banished man; I have no 
sovereign.’ 

¢ Nor will you have any country but 
hell when I am done with you! Cross 
spears with me if you dare.” 

The count was a man after my own 
heart. He showed a spirit that aroused 
my admiration, and | was sorry he was 
not a friend of mine. 

Sertez sprang to the fray with a 
laugh and a taunt, the count met him 
brav ely, and spear struck spear. 

Then it was thrust, parry, thrust, 
parry—now high, now low—the spear 
heads shimmering as they darted to- 
ward each other like serpents’ tongues 
—the count forcing Sertez back, step 
by step, and again Sertez pressing the 
count. : 

There was a monotony about it all in 
spite of the fascination which a battle 
to the death will always call forth. But 
the monotony was suddenly varied. 

Sertez leaned forward like lightning. 
His spear point fell, rose, and there was 
a reddish stain marring the brightness 
of it. 

With a muttered anathema, the count 
caught the haft of his weapon in Ins 
left hand and continued the battle, his 
right arm hanging limp at his side. I 
tried to press forw vard and draw the at- 
tention of Sertez. 

“One at a time.” eried the renegade. 

“ Back!” commanded the count 
fiercely. “No man shall rob me of the 
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pleasure of running this — traitor 
through the heart.” 

] was eager to be at Sertez, for we 
had a score to settle on account of that 
little affair in the eave. Still, I could 
not insist on displacing the count. 

The combat went on. Zylox fought 
at a terrible disadvantage, as was ap- 
parent to all of us, and from the throne 
Princess Ylma watched with breathless 
lips and pallid cheeks. 

The stertorous breathing of the king 
came to our ears through the dead 
silence, and now and again he would 
move restlessly and mutter incoher- 
ently. 

Once more there was the monotony 
of thrust and parrv, above, below, and 
clash, clash as the spear heads met and 
sent ringing echoes through the vaulted 
chamber. 

A diversion came, and came quickly. 
The count slipped on the jasper tiles 
and went down, his weapon flving from 
his hand. 

A slight seream escaped Princess 
Yima. With a erv of triumph Sertez 
plunged at his opponent’s breast, but I 
struck the long shaft aside, thereby 
earning curses from both Sertez and 
the count. 

Then Sertez and I went at it. The 
renegade was not fresh as I was, but on 
the contrary he had not the same un- 
practised hand whieh I was compelled 
to use. 

A repetition of the previous per- 
formance was begun. I was more awk- 
ward than the count, however. 

Every moment was a close shave for 
me, but after some fashion I bungled 
out of the traps set for my ’prentice 
skill. I fought blindly, persistently, 
pressing my foe at every point in spite 
of the perilous play of his spear head. 

| remembered only the insult in the 
cave, and even forgot that the eves of 
the princess were upon me. Z-2-2-2-ip 
swish! 7 had caught a chiseling blow in 
the shoulder. 

A scream reminded me of the pres- 
ence of Princess YlIma. 

“Lord Nylis, end this!” she cried. 
“T beg you save the stranger's life! 

“ Tands off. your lordship!” 1 
shouted. “ You don’t know what T owe 
this fellow!” 
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- Sertez was at me again, cool, diabol- 
ical, wearing a crafty smile. By now 
there was blood on the floor. I re- 
treated, coaxing him over the pool. 

He followed. I sank to one knee, 
presenting my spear point. He slipped, 
as [ had anticipated. 

But he did not fall backward, as I 
believed he would. He pitched forward 
upon my weapon and it impaled him to 
the heart. - 

Prone on the floor he lay, the long 
shaft clinging to his breast. As we 
stood over him, an appalling sound 
floated to us from the distant corridor. 

Poom, poom, poom! 

 Us-kwee-baw, Us-kwee-baw, Us-kwee- 
baw!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE ZIFF. 


THE Churs dropped in a flash. Zylox, 
Nylis, and I sprang to the throne steps 
and ranged ourselves abreast for the 
defense of the king and Princess Ylma. 

I had no spear, but I picked up the 
one wielded by Sertez, gave it to his 
lordship, and took from him the gun. 

“The Great Ziff!” whispered the 
count hoarsely. 

“He will excite these Churs to 
frenzy,” muttered Lord Nylis. 

“Supposing he were killed?” I 
asked. 

.“ That, at one blow, would settle the 
insurrection,” declared the count. 

“But he can’t be killed,” supple- 
mented his lordship. 

“We shall see,” I responded. 

The next moment the hideous giant 
bounded into the chamber, beating his 
gruesome drum and roaring his horrid 
war CTY. 

Princess Ylma sank to her knees 
with her face in her hands. The king 
roused himself and staggered to his 
feet, his bleared eyes resting on the 
monster. 

“There,” he cried; “ see them! ” 

“See what?” asked the count. 

“The little boys in the red caps! 
Ha! Take ’em away! They’re on my 
back, on my head, holding my arms, 
dragging me down! Have I any loval 
subjects left? The monsters, the 
creeping things, the—the ” 
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With a gurgling cry his majesty 
dropped back into the throne chair, 
thrashing his arms wildly. The prin- 
cess sprang up and threw her arms 
about his neck protectingly. 

Poom, poom, poom, cchoed the 
grinning skull. 

“ Us-kwee-baw!” roared the Great 
Ziff, and pointed the thigh bone at the 
king. . 

The Churs sprang erect. 

* Now, captain, if you can do any- 


thing,” whispered his lordship frantic- 


ally, * now!” 


The giant was advancing upon the 
throne. In a trice I raised the gun and 
gave him both barrels. 

The roar in that confined space was 
awful beyond words. As the smoke 
cleared we saw the Great Ziff sprawled 
on the floor. 

We gazed, and—I am telling what I 
beheld with my own eves—even as we 
looked his form faded into thin air, so 
that we saw nothing but the blood red 
tiles. 

And then from without we heard the 
sepulehral sounds of bone and skull, 
and the roar of the Ziff as strong as 
ever. 

The Churs rushed from the throne 
room and from the palace, while the 
count, his lordship, and I hastened to 
one of the windows. 

There this colossal creature stood, 
gathering his cohorts, unharmed in 
body or lim). 

I was sorry the professor was not a 
witness of this proceeding, for he after- 
wards told me I must have been fright- 
ened out of my wits, so that fear col- 
ored my account of the extraordinary 
event. Those who have followed me so 
far, I trust, will know me better than 
that. 

“ Barricade the palace doors! ” cried 
Count Zylox. “ We three will hold the 
place against the invaders! ” 

We hurried to follow out his sug- 
gestion. After every door had been 
secured, we looked down from a lofty 
window, and, to our intense surprise, 
found that the Great Ziff and his fol- 
lowers had left the vicinity of the 
palace. 

“We are safe for the present.” said 
Lord Nylis, heaving a sigh of relief. 
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“The Ziff will return,” averred the 
count. 

“Until he does,” went on his lord- 
ship, turning to me, “there will be 
little for you to do, captain. If you 
would like to go to the lavatory and 
make a change of garments, I will be 
glad to conduct you.” 

He made the suggestion out of the 
kindness of his heart, and I was grate- 
ful to him for it. In truth, I was a 
sorry looking representative of the 
United States Navy as I stood before 
him. 

I still wore what remained of my 
buskins, but they were the sole relies of 
my former state. In the land of the 
Churs Prebble and I had both donned 
the prevailing bear-skin, and while 
mine covered me from shoulders to 
knees, and was respectable enough, vet 
it was hardly a court costume even for 
those trying times. 

Before another hour had passed I 
felt a different man. Immediately after 
emerging from the lavatory and 
dressing- hamber I repaired to the 
throne room. 

Princess Ylma was still beside the 
king, who was recovering slightly and 
calling for more of the “ elixir.” The 
moment I entered, she descended and 


came toward me with outstretched 
hands. . 
The count, as I. observed, had 


thoughtfully dragged the body of Ser- 
tez from the apartment, and ‘only the 
stains of blood remained to mark the 
spot where the sanguinary struggle had 
taken place. My own wound was insig- 
nificant, and, having been bandaged, I 
felt no ill effects from it. 

Save for the king we were alone, the 
princess and I. I caught her hands and 
held them for a moment, peering into 
her wonderful blue eves. 

“JT knew you would come,” she said 
softly, her lids drooping and the color 
coming and going in her full round 
cheeks. 

“T came quickly, Princess Ylma,.” 
said I, “ but could not arrive before the 
Churs.” 

“ You are a stranger, 
ing a quick look at me, 
he your princess.” 

* Nevertheless,” I 


* she sald, flash- 
“and [ cannot 


returned,  drop- 
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ping on one knee and prcesing her 
hands to my lips, “ you are my princess, 
and I must call you so.” 

She raised me gently. 

“1 was told that you would not be 
able to learn the secrets of the gorr 
plate,” she proceeded, as I stood at her 
side. | 

““T learned them,’ I answered, nut 
thinking it necessary to describe the 
means. 

“Then, am I ” 
her lips trembling. 

“You are ever in my 
whispered. 

“And you think of me in the same 
manner that I think of you?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Ever since you 
saved my companion and myself at the 
lake you have never been absent from 
either mind or heart.” 

A lover must be allowed some lati- 
tude, even at the Pole, where latitude 
is stretched to its farthest limit. 

She withdrew her hands quickly. 
Turning, she made her way back to the 
throne and sat on the steps. 

“Come,” she said, making a_ place 
beside her. “I wish to ask you if you 
and your companion can be of any aid 
to this poor country in its present 
plight.” 

“We shall do our best to save the 
country,” was my response, “ and I be- 
heve that success will attend our ef- 
forts. The professor is now engaged 
in the work. Griffyn and Pollock are 
with him.” 

‘Nothing can be done,” she de- 
clared with spirit, “until this elixir 
is destroyed to the last drop! I have 
given orders for the burning of the 
building i in which it is made.” 

‘ The professor countermanded your 
orders.” 

I Ter eves flashed. 

“Whvy?”. she asked imperiously. 

“ Because, although it has been the 
means of bringing woe and unhappiness 
to Nyll, it may vet be employed in sav- 
ing the country. The elixir is a good 
servant, but a bad master.” 

“ How may the elixir be emploved 2” 

“Let the Churs partake of it, and it 
will render them helpless. Then the 
Nyllites may rise, conquer the sav- 
aTes- “ 


She hesitated. 


heart,” | 
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“ And resume their use of the elixir,” 
she interrupted sorrowfully. 

“No. After the Churs have been 
conquered, ¢hen burn the distillery, and 
let every keese of the elixir be poured 
on the ground.” 

She clapped her hands and a joyful 
look overspread her face. But the joy 
was short-lived. 

“ And then,” she resumed, “ the king 
will order the other strangers to build a 
new distillery, as they call it, and they 
will have to comply in order to save 
their lives.” 

“ Princess,” I returned, “ our poor 
lives have been the cause of all this 
misery. Had the professor and I not 
valued our existence so highly, the king 
would never have tasted the contents 
of that first flask, nor would the second 
flask have been given him, nor would 
the distillery have been built. Are you 
sure he will demand more of the elixir 
when he recovers reason and sees what 
direful consequences have followed its 
use?” 

“The taste is strong upon him,” she 
answered. “ He drinks the brown fluid 
continually. I am sure he will order 
more of it.” 

“In that event,” said I grimly, 
“ Griffyn, Pollock, the professor, and I 
must Jeave the country.” 

“Where will you go?” 
tremulously. 

‘“‘ Back to our own land.” 

“ Beyond the ice wall?” Her hand 
crept toward mine and caught it cling- 
ingly. 

ee Yes.” 

“Will there not be danger in the at- 
tempt?” 

“TI suppose so,” 
joinder. 

“ Will you not dread to face it?” 

Her cheek was close to mine, her 
starry eyes fixed upon my own and 
burning with a light that thrilled me. 

I placed my other hand about her 
waist. 

“JT shall dread facing the danger 
much less than leaving the Princess 
Yima!” 

She sighed. 

“Tell me of vour own country.” she 
said. “Is it a wonderful land like 
ours ? 7 


she asked 


was my glum re- 
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“In some ways more wonderful, but 
in others less so. We have no gorr 
plates, no oyd cars, no kings, no 
princesses; but we have our Ziffs, many 
of them, and all fully as terrible as the 
one we have lately seen.” 

“ Do they not destroy the minds of 
the people?” 

“The brown fluid does that: 
come the Ziffs.” 

“Does the Ziff bring his Churs?” 

“We have no Churs, princess. Every 
man is his own Chur. These shaggy 
monsters skulk in the trail of the brown 
fluid, and battle with the man’s better 
self until the Ziff comes and finishes 
the work.” 

She shuddered. 

“T should not like your country,” 
she said; “ only, if you were there, even 
such a land might be paradise for me!” 

The words were still on her lips as | 
plucked the last one with a kiss. 

“ You scoundrel!” 

Count Zvlox! The princess pushed 
from me with a little cry, and we both 
looked up to find the captain of the 
guard regarding us with a scowl. 

I arose haughtily. 

“IT cannot forget that I am in the 
presence of a lady, ” said I, “ or I should 
answer your speech in kind. Eavesdrop- 
pers rarely hear anything to their lk- 
ing.” 

“You introduce a curse into the 
land,’ sneered the count, “and after 
destroying the people, vou attempt the 
destruction of the king’s only daughter. 
so——_”’ 

“ Liar!” I cried. 

His base insinuations were too much 
for my hot blood. I launched myself 
toward him, and, had not the princess 
interfered, would have taught him a 
lesson then and there. 

The king’s daughter was between us. 
Mv hands fell, and I stepped back. 

“ Your pardon, Princess Ylma,” | 
murmured. “ At some other time and 
in some other place he shall yleld me 
satisfaction for his words.” 

“ He shall not! ” she returned, a very 
queen in speech and bearing. “You 
shall prove your manhood by ignoring 
a man who forgets himself as Count 
Zylox has done.” 

She faced the count. 


then 
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“YT desire you to leave this room. 
There are other things to command 
your attention at the present moment.” 

‘Nothing more important than 
this,’ he answered. 

She bent her eyes upon his steadily. 

“ Withdraw! ” she commanded. 

For the first time I saw that the 
count had the shotgun in his hands. 

‘““ Let him first give me that weapon, 
Princess Ylma,” I requested. 

“ Take it,” said the count savagely, 
and flung it with all the force of his 
left arm down on the tiles. 

The piece was broken beyond repair. 
My heart sank, for I had counted on 
using the gun in defense of the palace 
should we be attacked. 

As the count turned on his heel, a 
loud commotion was heard at the palace 
entrance. He hurried away, and I[ 
started to follow. 

“Promise me before you go,” said 
Princess Ylma, “ that you will not re- 
new this quarrel.” 

‘T promise,” said I, and hastened on. 


ee 


CHAPTER AIT. 
THE PALACE DUNGEON. 


WE were unnecessarily alarmed by 

the noise on the palace steps. The 
qreat Ziff had not returned with the 
Churs; but Pollock had come with an 
oyd car and a tank of elixir. 
- He reported that Prebble, Griffyn, 
and himself had started in different di- 
rections through the kingdom, each 
with a car containing a large quantity 
of the “ brown fluid.” 

This was being judiciously distribut- 
ed among the Churs. 

“ They are wild after the stuff,” said 
Pollock, “and are casting aside their 
loot, their shields and spears, and even 
allowing their prisoners to escape, so 
that they may drink more and more of 
the fire-water. In twenty-four hours, 
if the Nyllites will rise, Nvll will be 
theirs once more.” 

Pollock left, after being reassured as 
to the safety of the king and the prin- 
cess. I ran back to the throne room to 
acquaint the princess with the progress 
of the good work, but the apartment 
was deserted. 
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Since there was no danger to threat- 
en, I threw myself down in one of the 
reclining rooms to rest after the excit- 
ing events of the last few hours. Worn 
out, [ fell asleep. 

When I awoke I was not in the re- 
clining room. All around me was black- 
est darkness, and a dank smell as from 
moldy walls. 

What had happened to me? I dashed 
my hand across my face to free my 
brain from the evil spell that seemed to 
encompass it. 

Still the darkness would not lft. 
Was I mad? I reached out on either 
side. On my right, space; on my left, a 
blank, slippery wall. 

1 felt below. I was lying on a slab 
of stone. . ° 

Staggering erect, I groped my way 
aimlessly about. Presently I came to 
another wall. 

Turning, I paced to the wall op- 
posite. Twenty paces. Between walls, 
the other way, I also counted twenty 
paces. 

Then I climbed upon the block of 
stone and reached upward, my fingers 
touching the roof. Under me, around, 
above, nothing but granite. 

Sitting down on the slab, I bowed my 
head in my hands. I was a prisoner, 
there was no doubt of that. 

But how had they been able to carry 
me off without waking me? I am not a 
heavy sleeper, and the croon of a rope 
through an oil sheave has more than 
once sent me from my bunk. 

I smelled an odor strange to my 
nostrils. Ah, I had been drugged. 

Resistance was feared, and_ these 
men, who were wide awake for six 
months of the year, had taken advan- 
tage of me in my sleep and drugged 
and imprisoned me. 

It was Zvlox, of course. He had seen 
me with the princess, had heard our 
conversation, and it had increased his 
enmity toward me. 

He was a brave man, and had the 
good of the kingdom at heart. But 
brave men are weakest when struck on 
the side of their affections. 

He loved the princess and she cared 
nothing for him. He would not brook 
interference on my part, and death was 
to be mv portion. 
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[ wondered how long an interval had 
passed since I lay down in the reclining 
room. I also thought of Prebble, and 
wondered if he had succeeded in saving 
the kingdom. 

What would he do when he heard 
that I was a prisoner’? What could he 
do? 

Possibly he would not hear. No 
doubt I was in the stronghold of Count 
Zylox, where I could be dealt with at 
my enemy’s pleastre. 

And the princess! 
know my fate? 

As I sat there with bowed head, 
door opened raspingly and light struck 
across the gloom. I looked up and saw 
the count entering, accompanied by 
four armed Churs. 

I sprang erect and rushed toward 
him, but two spears crossed in front of 
my breast and stayed me. 

“Keep your distance,” 
count. 

“Is there a spark of honor or man- 
hood about vou?” I cried. “ Will vou 
not grant me the satisfaction one gen- 
tleman may yield another, face to 
face?” 

“T would not soil my hands fighting 
with you.” 

“ Coward!” 

He smiled. 

“A caged rat may rage at a lion,” 
said he coolly. 

“Where am [?” 

“Tn a dungeon of the king’s palace.” 

“Why am I here? ” 

“ For lése-majesteé.” 

“ High treason!” [ exclaimed. “ A 
trumped up charge, Zvlox. No stranger 
in the country can commit treason.” 

“No; but he can do worse and plan 
odious things.” 

I trembled with anger. 

“Tt is not the part of a brave man 
to taunt a prisoner unable to defend 
himself,” said I. 

* Then don't force me with 
questions.” 

“Does the king know I am here? ” 

“You are here by his orders.” 

“ Then you have poisoned his mind 
against me.’ 

“T have simply told him the truth, 
and he has drawn his own conclusions. 

“ What is to be done with me?” 


Would she ever 
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“ What should have been done when 
you and ‘your comrade first showed 
yourselves in the land.” He added la- 
conically: “ Death by oyd.” 

I sank down on the stone slab. 

“ When?” I asked after a moment. 

“In two hours.” 

“ Where?” 

* Here in this cell.” 

My inpending doom, strange as it 
may seem, had a quieting effect upon 
my nerves, 

“ What of the kingdom?” I asked. 

* Tt survives and will live to the end 
of time under the reign of the Olmik- 
Boazars. The Churs are all enslaved, 
and the Great Ziff has fled to the Un- 
known.” 

“Heaven be praised for that! The 
professor was successful in his attempt 
to save the land.” 

* The weapon that wrought the havoc 
was turned upon our foes. Small credit 
to this professor of yours! He and you 
introduced the evil, so it was his busi- 
ness to stamp it out if he could.” 

* He is safe’ ” I asked. 

“ Yes, he and the other two. They 
will be given safe conduct to the ice 
wall. If thev return to the country 
your fate will be theirs.” 

* Leave me in peace,” said I. 

“Will you have more peace with a 
light ? ” he sneered. “TT have brought 
you one.’ 

One of the slaves carried two lumin- 
ous globés. At a signal from the count 
he laid one of the globes on the floor. 

“Two hours,” said Zylox, with a grim 
laugh, and passed out with his attend- 
ants. 

The door was secured, and again I 
was left alone. The light, however, 
made my situation more endurable. 

Even when confronted by death a 
man’s mind will deal with trivial things. 
J marveled at the luminous globe, for 
it was not fed with oil, nor had it a 
wick. 

It resembled a sphere of glass, but if 
it was glass it was the first specimen of 
it I had seen in Nyll. I walked to the 
globe, bent over it, and picked it up. 

Something white lay under it. 
Hastily I put down the globe and pos- 
sessed myself of the object. 


It was a bit of folded linen. T un- 
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folded it, and found that it bore queer 
marks upon its surface, made with a 
yellow pigment. 

Long and earnestly I studied the 
marks, but could make nothing of 
them. I turned the square of linen 
upside down, and still the characters 
were not legible. : 

Suddenly a thought struck me, and 
1 removed the talk ring. 1 had found 
the key to the situation, for the words 
were written in English and, of course, 
I could not read them while thinking 
in Nyll. 

Keep « stiff upper lip, captain. Your 
friends have not abandoned you. I will 
be with you presently. 


The note was unsigned, but I knew 
it must come from Prebble. The light 
bearer had been bribed to lay down the 
note with the luminous globe. 

Hope revived in my breast, although, 
for the life of me, I could not under- 
stand how getting out of the dungeon 
would save me from my impending 
doom. 

After escaping from the palace, I 
would still have to leave the kingdom, 
and to do that unseen, in the broad 
glare of that long day, would be impos- 
sible. 

For some time I continued to rack 
my brain with doubts. Then again 
came the creak of the door, and Preb- 
ble stood before me. 

He, also, was clad in a new tunic, 
and through the lenses of his spectacles 
his eves beamed encouragmgly. I 
rushed to him and caught him by both 
hands. | 

“Prebble!” J exclaimed. “ How 
have you managed to come to me?” 

“Lord Nylis requested it of the king 
as a personal favor,” he answered. 

“The king is determined on my 
death ? ” 

‘He is adamant.” 

“Tf that flask of Bourbon is to be 
blamed for it, it is strange the rest of 
you are not here with me.” 

“Tt is not on account of the flask of 
Bourbon, captain. The rest of us have 
not dared to make love to Princess 
Yima.” 

“Then, as I expected, Zvlox is the 
moving foree against me.” 
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“Not only Zylox, but the whole 
kingdom—except Lord Nylis. He re- 
grets the occurrence, but you have 
made him your friend, and he stands by 
you.” 

“What of the princess?” I smiled. 

“She stands by you, too, and there 
have been stormy times in the palace, 
the princess entreating her father to 
spare you, and her father only wishing 
you had nine lives, like a cat, so he 
could take them all. You have com- 
mitted a very heinous offense, captain.” 

“T could not help it; nor would I 
have helped it if I could.” 

“That’s like you. But I must not 
squander anything so valuable as time 
is, at the present moment. Plans have 
been made to rescue you.” 

“To get me out of the palace? ” 

“é Yes.” 

“What will they avail? Suppose I do 
get out of the palace, what then? Must 
I hide myself somewhere until the long 
night when all Nyll sleeps? ” 

“ Hardly. Griffyn has constructed a 
new balloon ”? 

“Constructed a balloon?” I gasped. 

“That is it. He has made it out of 
a royal cloth woven from thread spun 
by spiders. Griffvn has really done re- 
markably well. The structure used as 
a distillery formed his work-room, and, 
while he- was ostensibly assisting Pol- 
lock in the manufacture of spirits, he 
was really constructing this airship. 

“ He utilized. what materials he could 
take from the wreck of the old balloon, 
and the result is most creditable. The 
bag is now being inflated in an open 
space near where the distillery used to 
be. 

“ The gin-mill has been burned to the 
ground, vou know, and there is not a 
drop of elixir to be had anywhere in 
the kingdom.” 

“Will Griffvn, feeling as he does to- 
ward us, take us with him?” I inquired 
donbtfully. 

“ Misfortune has drawn us all to- 
gether, captain, and Griffyn’s feelings 
teward vou have undergone a change. 
Besides, I insured our passage in the 
agreement.” 

“ What agreement? ” 

“ A balloon is not of much use with- 
out gas. Griffvn could make the bal- 
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loon, but he could not make the gas. 
I have done that in return for the 
privilege of our being allowed to go 
with him in the airship.” 

“ And the balloon is being inflated, 
you say?” 

‘It will be ready for us. by the time 
we are ready to use it.’ 

“ But I am to meet my fate within 
wo hours!” 

He laughed. 

“So you are, but not in the way you 
imagine. Now listen, captain. Shortly 
after I leave, a slave will come to you 
with food. When he goes out, you will 
accompany him. He understands, and 
there will be no trouble. 

“When you part from the Chur 
some one else will take you in charge. 
That is all. It is thought that I have 
come to say good-by to you, so I must 
not linger too long or suspicion will be 
aroused.” 

“T will do everything [ am told to 
do,” said I, pressing Prebble’s hand. 

He went away, and I paced the con- 
fines of the dungeon impatiently while 
waiting for the Chur with whom I was 
to depart. He came in due course, nerv- 
ous to a degree and frightened al- 
most out of his wits by the part he was 
playing. 


Through damp and tortuous under-’ 


ground passages I was conducted, until 
it seemed as though we had traversed 
several miles of labyrinth, When we 
reached the end we were at a flight of 
stone steps leading upward. 

The Chur ascended the steps and 
pushed at an iron door. After some 
effort he succeeded in throwing the 
door open, and daylight penetrated the 
gioom. 

As the slave stood on the topmost 
step I saw hands reach over and lay 
a golden chain around his neck. His 
face quivered with joy, and he kissed 
the hands before thev were withdrawn ; 
then he beckoned me and stood aside 
while I passed up and out. 

The exit let me out of doors. A grove 
stretched around me, and I could see no 
one, not even_the person who had con- 
ferred the gold necklace upon the Chur. 

I turned to question the slave by 
signs, but he had disappeared. Earth 
covered the spot where I had gained the 
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surface from below, and so nicely was 
the door fitted into the turf that no 
eve could detect its presence. 

As I stood waiting, I heard a soft 
voice: 

“ Captain!” 

Behind me _ stood Princess Yilma, 
having just stepped out from among 
the trees. [ hurried to her, caught her 
in my arms, and pressed my lips to hers. 

* [ was not expecting vou, Ylma,” | 
said. 

“Did vou think I would abandon 
you?” she returned, a surprised look 
on her face. 

“No, no, not that. I was sure you 
could do nothing. The professor, in 
fact, told me how hard you had labored 
with the king, and how unsuccessful 
you were.” 

“My father was verv unkind to me,” 
she said with trembling lip. “ He does 
not appreciate what you and the pro- 
fessor have done for the kingdom.” 

“We wrought the evil, Ylma, and it 
was our duty to repair it as well as we 
could. His majesty owes us nothing on 
that score. But where are we? Had I 
not better be hastening to the air- 
ship?” 

“ Are you so anxious to leave me 
then?” she pouted. | 

“JT wish that 1 might never leave 
you!” I answered fervently. “I am 
forsaking Nvll for the good of the 
kingdom, Ylma. You understand. We 
talked of if in the throne room.” 

“7 understand,” said she with mock 
pathos, ** that I would not abandon you, 
but that you willingly abandon me. 
How ungrateful, captain! ’ 

“ Not willingly, dearest,” I insisted. 
“You would not have me stav when all 
the people, except yourself and Lord 
Nylis, are crying for my blood be- 
cause > T hesitated. 

“ Because,” she finished, “ 
dared to love the princess! ” 

“ Yes,” I proceeded, “and I would 
willingly barter one hour of happiness 
with the princess for this death by oyd. 
lf vou sav so, dear one ” 

“No, no,” she whispered, placing one 
small hand over my lips, “I do not say 
so. Forgive me if [ tease vou, captain. 
These are the palace gardens, and we 
are not more than a stone’s throw from 
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the lake where I saved your life so many, 
many hours ago. Lord Nylis is coming 
for us with an oyd ear, and we are to 
remain here and listen for his signal. 
Until we hear the signal we may talk.” 

“T hope the signal will be long in 
coming,” said I as she led me to a stone 
seat. “You realize, do you not, that 
we are parting forever?” 

“No,” she returned, 
realize it, captain.” 

“You must realize it, Ylma,” I per- 
sisted. “It will be beyond my power 
to return here. I trust the sacrifice I 
am making for this kingdom will long 
be remembered. It is costing me more 
than I can tell you.” 

“Then why make the sacrifice, cap- 
tain?” she murmured, leaning against 
me and looking up into my eyes. 

Her mood perplexed me. There was 
no understanding her. 

“There must be a sacrifice, Ylma, 
whatever I do,” said I. “If I leave the 
country, I sacrifice you; if I remain, I 
vield up my life. 1 will do as you tell 
ine, my princess. Shall I go or stay?” 

“You must neither leave me nor re- 
main here,” said she enigmatically. 

Then she laughed in my bewildered 
face. 

“Ts this airship of yours, captain, 


“T cannot 


unable to carry one more? Why may 


not Princess Y]ma go with you?” 

“ YIma!” I cried, and caught her to 
my breast. “ You would leave your 
kingdom, your father, all for me?” 

“ My happiness lies with you, dear,” 
she answered simply. “If 1 remained 
here I should be unhappy. Your people 
shall be my people, your country my 
country.” 

“Tt is you, then, who are making the 
sacrifice,” said I fondly. 

‘Neither of us shall make a sacri- 
fice,’ she replied. “Do you not know 
that I am promised to Count Zylox, a 
man I loathe and abhor? My father has 
a will of iron and is determined to 
unite the two royal houses of Nyll. 

“You are to be slain, and imme- 
diately afterwards, while your blood is 
still red on the count’s hands, our nup- 
tials are to be celebrated. Can you 
imagine a more horrible fate? By leav- 
ing my country with vou I shall be the 
happiest woman in the world.” 
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Life was bright for me then. Not 
only had I discovered the North Pole, 
but I had won a bride, the fairest and 
most lovable of women. 

While we sat there and talked a voice 
called from a distance. 

“His lordship!” exclaimed YIma, 
starting to her feet. “Come,” she 
added, catching my hand. “ Lord Nylis 
is taking desperate chances to aid us. 
The Chur who brought you through the 
underground passages to the grove won 
his freedom; but we can only requite 
Lord Nylis by giving him our love and 
gratitude.” 

Together we hurried toward the road. 
As we pushed through the bushes we 
saw an oyd car drawn up and waiting 
for us. | 

The car contained but one passenger, 
who, muffled to the eves in a white 
robe, sat in the driver’s seat. 

“Is the coast clear, your lordship? ” 
T asked. 

He nodded. 

“ What vou are doing for us in this 
hour,” I went on, “I shall never for- 
get!” 

I was standing beside the ovd car 
assisting Ylma to mount. Suddenly the 
muffled figure uprose and cast aside the 
cloak. ; 

It was not Lord Nylis at all, but 
Zylox. Ylma screamed, and the count 
struck at me savagely with a short 
sword. 

“Don’t forget!” he cried. “Up, 
Churs! This way, guard!” 

The captain of the guard had everv 
advantage, and it is a wonder he did 
not cleave me to the chin with his 
sword. Ylma dropped on the seat of the 
oyd car, and I jumped back, the sword 
grazing my arm. 

Meantime the Churs began pouring 
into the road from among the trees, 
before and behind the car. Zylox. 
baffled in his attempt to cut me down, 
stood looking at me, the sword in his 
left hand. 

“ Well it was,” he shouted, “ that we 
discovered the plot of Lord Nylis te 
help you! But you are not out of the 
country vet, and you shall not leave this 
spot alive!” 

In the breast of mv tunic was the 
little silver box with the gorr plate sent 
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to me, in the lJand of the Churs, by 
Princess Ylma. I treasured it above 
diamonds and rubies, but I saw imme- 
diately that 1 must part with it. 

Drawing it forth, I poised it a second 
in my hands, and then hurled it at the 
count. It struck him in the forehead, 
and he threw up his hands and fell 
backward from the car. 

The sword left his grasp and 
dropped clattering into the roadway. I 
secured it in a flash, leaped aboard the 
car, drew up the screen, and wielded 
the tiller with my left hand and the 
sword with my right. 

Like an arrow from a bowstring we 
darted away, mowing a swath through 
the ranks of the Churs. Leaning over 
the forward point of the vehicle, I 
slashed furiously with the blade. 

In almost less time than it takes to 
tell of it we had left Zylox and his de- 
tachment of the guard far behind. 

“This is awful, awful,’ moaned 
Yima. 

“If we could have helped it, Ylma,” 
I answered, “ I would have been happy. 
The count discovered your plans in 
some way and took his lordship’s place 
in the oyd car.” 

“Phere are several ears 
us,” said my companion. 

‘“* Have we far to go? ” I asked, draw- 
ing owt the screen and giving the car 
more speed. 

“ Only a little way. 
us is the airship.” 

A low hill, bare of trees, lay directly 
before us. On the crest of the hill arose 
the four ruined walls of Pollock’s dis- 
tillery, and near the walls was the huge, 
swaying bulk of the balloon. 

In the sunlight the great globe 
looked like frosted silver. About the 
basket IE could see the forms of Prebble, 
Griffyn, and Pollock looking down on 
us with frantically waving arms. 

What was the matter with them, I 
was asking myself? Certainly the mere 
excitement attending our flight and 
pursuit: could not cause such strange 
actions on their part. 

Presently the road angled to the 
right, and when we dashed around we 
came upon six oyd cars drawn up 
abreast of each other across our path. 

There was no getting between the 
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cars, and no swerving to right or left 
to pass them. Thick woods flanked cach 
side of the way. 

In order to avoid a wreck, I was 
forced to draw to a halt. 

“In the name of the king!” shouted 
a& voice as a man arose in one of the 
cars that confronted us. 

The whirr and rumble of the other 
cars could be heard advancing upon us 
from behind. 

* Lost!” exclaimed YIma in a heart- 
breaking tone. * All is lost, captain!” 


CHAPTER AIV. 


A BEWILDERING SENSATION. 


In that dread moment when, as Ylina 
sald, all seemed fost, | cast a quick look 
upward toward the hilltop where the 
balloon was swaving. Prebble was exe- 
cuting a war dance and pointing with 
his hand toward the roadside. 

I understood then that we were to 
leave the car and take to the woods. 

“ Not lost, Ylma!” I panted, spring- 
ing to the ground, the sword gripped 
tightly in my right hand. “ Come! We 
will gain the hill if Heaven so wills it, or 
I shall die making the attempt.” 

Her courage rose grandly to the oc- 
casion, and she leaped lightly to my 
side. 

“Po you think there is hope?” she 
asked. 

* While there is life there is always 
hope.” 

With hands elasped we hurried into 
the deep shadow of the wood. We were 
within spear-throw, but none of the 
ugly darts was launched at us. 

Me thev were willing enough to 
spear, but the princess was at my side, 
and none dared risk a throw. 

“Follow them!” ordered a_ voice. 
“ Rescue the princess—not a hair of 
her head must be injured—but slav the 
foreign devil—slavy him! ” 

“Slay the foreign devil! Slay him!” 
shouted other voices. 

“Faster, faster!’ panted YIma. 
“Oh, captain, can’t you go faster?” 

I was running my best, and dragging 
her after me. She was sobbing breath- 
lessly, but urging me to swifter pace 
at every bound. 
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From behind us came a triumphant 
cry. I paused, turned, and saw that a 
Chur had overtaken us. Warding a 
spear thrust with one hand, I passed the 
sword through his body and whirled to 
renew our flight. 

Ylma, overcome with fear and fa- 
tigue, had fallen. 

“YT can go no farther, captain,” she 
cried, throwing her arms around my 
neck convulsively. “Leave me! Save 
vourself ! ” 

“Tf I go, Ylma,” 
go with me.” 

Then I picked her up in my arms and 
ran on blindly. We were ascending the 
lnill, now. There was no timber, and 
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we were in plain view of our pursuers.- 


But still no spears 
danger to the princess was too great. A 
hundred yards more and we would be 
at the balloon! 

Could I make it? The Churs were 
bounding up the hillside from rock to 
rock, coming closer and closer at every 
spring. 

The sweat stood out on my forehead 
in great drops, my heart pounded 
furiously, and I could hear the roar of 
rushing blood in my ears. Another of 
the Churs was right at my heels. 

Then I perceived that Griffyn and 
Pollock were beside me. A lusty right- 
hander from Pollock laid the Chur in 
his tracks. 

“Tet me help vou, 
(iriffyn. 

Between us we bore YIma the re- 
maining distance and placed her in the 
basket. 

“In with you! ” cried Prebble. 
HWeaven’s sake, hurry!” 

The professor was standing on the 
rim of the basket, knife in hand, wait- 
ing to cut the rope that held the bal- 
loon to earth. 

I was thrown into the basket by 
Griffyn, who piled in after me. Preb- 
ble ent the rope and we shot skyward 
with Pollock clinging to the edge of the 
car. 

I looked over and downward. Nyll 
and the Nvllites were receding rapidly. 
As I gazed, the Churs hurled an im- 
potent shower of spears which fell far 
short of us. 

Z\lox was below, and his was the last 
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face 1 saw. Its expression of hate and 
baftied rage was awful to behold. As his 
figure faded and blurred on my sight 
he was shaking his fist upward at the 
mounting airship. 

“Saved!” cried Prebble jubilantly. 
“T told you that when you left the 
dungeon, captain, you would meet vour 
fate.” 

YIma smiled and held out her hand 
to me. 

“I did not think of your words in 
this light,” said I, taking the little hand 
in mine. 

“IT think the lot of us have had a 
time of it,” said Griffyn. 

“So we have, my hearty,” I returned, 
“but all’s well that ends well.” 

“May I look over, captain? ” 
Yima. 

“Certainly you may,” said I, and I 
held my arm about her while «he took 
a final look at her country and her peo- 

le. 

When she turned to me a moment 
later, there was a smile of jov on her 
lips and tears of sorrow in her eyes. 

“The wind favors our return south- 
ward,” said Griffyn; “if nothing un- 
foreseen happens, we shall reach the 
land beyond the ice wall before ” 

* * * *% 


asked 


“(ood gracious alive, captain! I 
never knew you to sleep like this be- 
fore. Wake up, wake up! Here are the 
Eskimo guides and some of the fellows 
from the ship. We’re found, do you 
hear? Found!” 

I raised my head slowly and looked 
around in bewilderment. Prebble was 
talking, but I understood him with diftf- 
culty. 

I reached up mv hands to remove the 
talk-ring. They encountered the hood 
of my parka, and there was no talk- 
ring there. Where did I lose it? 

“You act as though you were in a 
trance,” went on Prebble. “ Aren’t vou 
hungry, man? Here, put vour teeth 
into this chunk of pemmican. You'll 
feel better when you get something in- 
side you.” 

Surrounding me was the rough sur- 
face of the ice cap, and I was reclining 
half in and half out of our sleeping bag. 
Two dog sledges were drawn up a little 
way off, and Lieutenant Corson. who 
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had been left with the ship, was looking 
down at me apprehensively. 

Behind Corson stood a group of 
undersized men clad from top to toe in 
furs. They could not be Churs. If they 
were they had shrunk sadly in size. 

I got up unsteadily, rubbing one 
hand across my forehead. 

“We are ready to return to the 
ship,” said Corson, “ but you had bet- 
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ter eat something, captain, before we 
start.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
asked Prebble curiously. 

“ Nothing,” [ answered with a short 
laugh. “ T’ll take the pemmican, if you 
please.” 

And then, as I sat down on one of 
the sleds to cat my frugal meal, I 
added: “ Great guns!” 

END. 


The Police Department Versus Shifty Smith. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE. 


A swindling scheme on a wholesale basis, with an account of the opposing cleverness of the. 
police in bringing the head and front of the fraud to justice. 


ONROE is a little town situated 

in the Middle West. It supports, 

however, three good hotels. The best 
of these three is the Andover Inn. 

The well dressed man who alighted 
from the 6.55 train one evening took a 
hack, bundled in his sample cases, and 
drove direct to the Andover Inn. 

He registered under the name of 
Manuel J. Harwick, bought a twenty 
cent cigar, and asked for a first-class 
room. He paid for his cigar from a 
good sized roll of bills. 

The next morning he approached the 
clerk with a confidential air. 

“JT wish,” he announced, referring to 
a list which he held in his hand, “ that 
you could give me some pointers on 
these dry goods houses. I’m selling for 
the Hatch-Hathaway Company of New 
York, and I don’t want the company 
stuck. Pick out the all right men, and 
Ill go and see them.” 

The clerk picked them out. The first 
on the list was the Green Store in Mon- 
roe. 

Manuel J. Harwick accordingly called 
on the proprietor of the Green Store. 
He laid down his ecard. 

“ Hatch-Hathaway Company, eh?” 
said Ackerman, the buying partner. “ I 
didn’t know you fellows ever got out as 
far as this; thought you had nothing 
but an Eastern trade.” 

“We're pushing out over the West 
now,” explained Harwick, as he handed 
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over a twenty center; ‘can 1 show you 
what I’ve got?” 

“ If Hatch-Hathaway keep the same 
line,” returned Ackerman, “as they 
used to keep when I was Fast, you can 
sell me ‘most anything you’ve got if the 
price is right. Open up.” 

An hour later Mr. Harwick piloted 
Ackerman of the Green Store into the 
Andover Inn, past the clerk’s desk, and 
into the dining-room. In Mr. Har- 
wick’s pocket was an order for a large 
bill of goods. 

One explanation of this was that the 
Hatch-Hathaway prices just at this in- 
terval were extremely low, for a reason 
which Mr. Harwick was abundantly able 
to state. 

The next day the proprietor of the 
Emporium, another Monroe _ store, 
dined with Mr. Harwick; the propric- 
tors of three other stores drank with 
him and smoked with him. 

“ Now, I’ll tell vou,” he said later to 
the clerk, “ here’s the advantage of sell- 
ing to a good house.” 

He drew from his pocket the orders— 
all large ones—which he had obtained 
from the local tradesmen. 

“ Hatch-Hathaway, though they are 
a conservative concern, are known all 
over. Thev don’t often sell here, but, 
by George, wherever I go with Hatch- 
I[athaway goods and Hatch-Hathaway 
prices, I can do business. Half a dozen 
cigars, will vou?” 
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Ile drew forth his roll to pay for the 
cigars. It had dwindled exceedingly. 

“Gee,” remarked Mr. Harwick, “ I’m 
‘most strapped! Makes no difference, 
though, for my people will send me a 
check in a day or two. Takes money, 
this business, I tell you.” 

The clerk rubbed his hands, and gave 
it as his opinion that it did. He also ac- 
cepted one of the twenty-cent cigars. 

The next day the clerk handed Mr. 
Harwick his mail as usual. Among his 
letters was one postmarked New York 
in an envelope bearing the engraved ad- 
dress of the Hatch-Hathaway Company. 

Mr. Harwick nodded, tore it open, 
and breathed a sigh of satisfaction. For 
as he opened it there fell from it a 
check for nine hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. [le handed it over to the clerk. 

“Sav,” he remarked, “I wonder if I 
can get this thing cashed. It’s certified 
all right. I suppose,” he added, “TI 
might go to some of my new customers 
here in town, but ” 

“1 ean fix it for you,” said the clerk. 
And he did. 

“Now,” said Mr. Harwick, “I feel 
much better.” 

He lit another cigar, strolled into the 
café and ordered another drink, and 
then sauntered slowly down the street, 
at peace with all the world. 

He never came back. The check, 
however, did. It was the rankest kind 
of forgery, both as to signature and cer- 
tification. 

The Hatch-Hathaway Company was 
a responsible New York house with a 
substantial bank account, but they had 
never heard of Mr. Manuel J. Harwick. 
At the hotel, the sample cases of Mr. 
Manuel J. Harwick were left behind. 
They were hardly worth, however, the 
sum of nine hundred and fifty dollars. 
They were not worth ninety-five dollars, 
and perhaps not nine dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Mr. ‘Harwick’s hotel bill was left un- 
paid. The hotel men were out, that was 
all. And Mr. Harwick had disappeared 
from the face of the carth. 

Donaldson is a hundred miles north 
of Monroe. At the exact time that Mr. 
Harwick was sojourning in Monroe, a 
stranger put up in the former town at 
the Hotel Donaldson. 
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He was the Western representative, 
so it seemed, of the Metropolitan Hard- 
ware Concern, of Newark, New Jersey. 
He canvassed the town and was success- 
ful. 

He made but little attempt to ingra- 
tiate himself into the society of the 
hotel people. He seemed all business. 
He was regular as clockwork. 

One day he asked the clerk to cash a 
check, or get it cashed. He did it in 
a short, sharp manner, as though he 
didn’t care about it one way or the 
other. 

The clerk got it cashed for him—it 
was a check on a Newark bank, certi- 
fied, and the Metropolitan Hardware 
Concern were well shown up in Brad- 
street’s. 

When this stranger, whose name was 


Peter V. Kase, received the bills, he 


took from them one of the denomina- 
tion of five hundred dollars. 

“Can you get me something small for 
that?” he asked. 

The clerk could and did. He took his 
own five hundred back and gave the 
stranger five one hundred dollar bills. 

It was unfortunate that Mr. Kase did 
not remain in town, because he might 
have been able to explain why the check 
for one thousand dollars was worthless, 
and also why the five hundred dollar 
bill which he had handed to the clerk, 
apparently from the clerk’s roll, was 
nothing more nor less than a cleverly 
executed counterfeit. 

As it was, Mr. Kase had one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars of the hotel’s 
good money, and the hotel had nothing 
to show for it except one thousand five 
hundred dollars’ worth of experience, 
which won’t sell in the open market at 
any price. 

Mr. Harwick and Mr. Kase were only 
two men. Throughout the Middle 
West, upon the same dav and _ hour, 
there were twenty-three other men— 
twenty-five in all—who were doing the 
self-same thing, each in his own par- 
ticular way. And twenty-five hotel pro- 
prietors had been ignominiously fleeced. 

The scheme was clever, but clever 
only on account of its simplicity and 
magnitude. 

Each of the twenty-five had borne 
with him the cards and stationery of a 
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real concern, carried genuine samples, 
and each apparently was familiar with 
the business he exploited. The secret 
of the success of each was the prepara- 
tion rather than the consummation of 
the steal. 

Investigation developed that most of 
these men had come from the Kast. 
Descriptions of them were sent on to 
New York. 

The New York police finally commu- 
nicated with the police of Monroe as 
follows: 


Manuel J. Harwick, who operated in 
your town, is a small swindler who has 
been jailed here on several occasions. 
His real name is unknown. He goes un- 
der the names of Solomon Shandy and 
Peter Peters. In the gallery he is known 
as No. 6798. What’s more, we pickcd 
him up yesterday and have shipped him 
out to you. 


“Now,” said the Monroe chief a few 
days later to the proprietor of the 
Andover Inn, “I think we’ve got this 
thing dead to rights. There’s half a 
hundred men done the same thing all 
over the United States, and the New 
York fellows say that no one of them 
probably engineered the whole busi- 
ness. There was some big gun behind it 
somewhere. I'll put the screws on this 
fellow Harwick, or Shandy, and we'll 
make him tell.” 

In the city of New York there lived 
a man of the name of Cadwallader 
Smith. This man, so far as the records 
of any court could show, was as inno- 
cent as the new horn babe. 

He had never heen convicted of a 
crime. But he had been suspected of 
many. The police department, time 
and time again, had been morally sure 
that Cadwallader Smith was the author 
and finisher of thirty-three per cent of 
all the big swindling games that were 
ever put up. 

But they never had been able to 
bring anything home to him. There- 
fore he had been known as “ Shifty ” 
Smith. 

They suspected Shifty Smith of this 
scheme. Thev knew of no other man 
who, for the sake of raking in his share 
of some. thirty thousand dollars—for 
that was the size of the haul—would., 
er could in fact, make preparations of 
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the magnitude that this scheme re- 
quired. 

Of course it was possible for Shifty 
Smith, with the aid of a number of 
rubber stamps, a fine stock of station- 
ery, and a considerable knowledge of 
business concerns, to do it. It was im- 
possible for anvbody else. 

At least, so reasoned the police. 

Now, it might be assumed that 
twenty ‘five or thirty hotels in the West 
could not be victimized without con- 
siderable notoriety; and there had been 
some local flurries, but they soon blew 
over. And the police in each town, 
acting under instructions from the New 
York police, had put an official hand 
upon the papers, and kept it out as 
much as possible. 

For the New York police had great 
hopes of doing one thing they had 
never done before—they believed that 
they could fasten this thing upon 
Shifty Smith; and they wanted to 
fasten something on him if they could. 

A few davs after the capture of Mr. 
Manuel J. Harwick and his incarcera- 
tion in the Monroe jail, Mr. Cadwall- 


ader Smith received a letter in the 
handwriting of Harwick. 
“They've got me,” it said, “ but 


there’s a good easy thing of the same 
kind down at Bellport, this State, which 
ought to be worked. It’s the Alden 
House. There’s another in Manchester, 
the Harriman Hotel. Suppose you 
work those before this thing gets 
around too much. Don’t give it to the 
other fellows, for they might slip on it. 
Try it on yourself.” 

Mr. Smith, a genial, mild gentleman, 
looked at the note. 

“T don’t know what to make of this,” 
he said. “I really don’t. Still.” he con- 
tinued, “I guess I'll take a Jittle flier 
out there and chance it. It’s good graft 
if properly worked, and it won't do anv 
harm to see how the land lies. 

* Poor Harwick! He's jealous, and 
cuts up a good deal and threatens 
when he doesn’t get just the lion’s 
share, but his heart is in the right place 
after all. He’s always willing to put me 
on to good things, even though he’s 
jailed. Vil go.” | 

He spent a week at the Alden House 
in Bellport. He did not trv to sell 
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goods. He posed simply as a gentleman 
of Jeisure, and of wealth—that’s all. 

One day, as the other men had done, 
he hauled out a check and asked to 
have it cashed. It was only for five 
hundred dollars, but it was certified 
and drawn on a New York bank. The 
clerk, with a smile, intimated that he 
had the money. 

Mr. Cadwallader Smith may not have 
known that the hotel office was ar- 
ranged much the same as a tableau 
upon the stage. There were four men 
in the office. 

The clerk, alert, watchful, just in the 
act of handing over the bills to Mr. 
Smith. Two other men were special 
officers from the town of Monroe. The 
fourth man was a plain clothes man 
from New York. 

There was a fifth man who was not 
visible. He was in the custody of two 
uniformed policemen, and was waiting 
in an ante-room. . 

This man was Manuel J. Harwick, 
and he had the assurance of personal 
liberty provided he could furnish in- 
formation which would convict’ Cad- 
wallader Smith. 

He had furnished information which 
was valuable, not because Harwiek fur- 
nished it, because his word would be no 
better—not so good—as Smith’s. But 
if Smith could be caught in the act of 
swindling in the same manner as that 
adopted by the twenty-five or thirty 
men, the police would have a double 
hold on him, and could bring home 
to him his own act, and those of all his 
confederates. 

Hence the group in the office of the 
Alden House in Bellport. 

“ Here is the check,” said Mr. Smith, 
“and very much obliged to you.” 

“Here is your money,” said the 
clerk. 

He passed it over, but no sooner had 
it reached Mr. Smith’s hands than the 
New York plain clothes man descended 
upon him and wrested it from him. 

“It's all right, gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced; “ he’s eaught with the goods.” 

Smith looked mildly at the New 
York man. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” he 
queried. 

The plain clothes man snorted. 
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“ You’re Cadwallader Smith, of New 
York?” he queried. - 

“ Certainly,” returned Smith; “there 
is my name and address upon the reg- 
ister. Hand me back my money.” 

‘‘ Not on your life,” returned one of 
the Monroe men; “youre under ar- 
rest. ” 

“ For what?” demanded Smith. 

. There was a signal, and the two unt- 
formed men pushed Mr. Manuel J. 
Harwick under the very nose of Smith. 


“ For—that!’ roared the plain 
clothes man from New York. 
Smith looked calmly upon the 


flushed features of Mr. Harwick and 
smiled. 

“It seems to me,” he exclaimed, 
“that this is some sort of a lunatic 
asylum!” - 

The police stood aghast. It seemed 
as though he had never seen Harwick 
in his life. Smith’s countenance was 
as expressionless as a blank sheet of 
paper. 

He turned to the New York officer. 

‘“Give me back> my money,” he de- 
manded. Then to the clerk: “ Or, give 
me back my check.” 

“ Here,” said the clerk to one of the 
uniformed officers of the Bellport 
force, “I give this man into custody for 
passing a forged check.” 

“A forged check! ” exclaimed Smith. 
“Dear me, I never passed a forge 
check in my life.” 

They haled him ignominiously to 
headquarters, where they confronted 
him with Harwick. 

Harwick told the whole story; how 
Smith had concocted and put in opera- 
tion the whole scheme. Smith never 
winked. 

They searched him. There was noth- 
ing on him except a few small bills. 
They telegraphed the New York police. 
who searched his rooms, and found 
nothing. 

Then they locked him up on the 
charge of passing a worthless check. 

“Fowl regret this, gentlemen,” was 
all that Smith would say. 

The check was sent to New York. 
and the bank was requested by mail to 
send West a man who could testify 
against Smith. The examination wa: 
set for a certain day. The dav arrived. 


MY COMRADE. 


The magistrate, who knew but little 
about the case and cared less, called it. 
The hotel clerk went on the stand and 
testified that the check was handed to 
him by the prisoner, and that he gave 
the prisoner five hundred dollars for it. 

“ Where’s the five hundred dollars? ”’ 
said the magistrate. 

It was produced by the police. 

“Where’s the check?” asked the 
judge. 

‘A youth arose and pressed forward. 

‘Have you got the cheek?” asked 
the judge. 

“Yes,” said the voung man, * [I’m 
from the New York bank, and ” 

“Whose signature does it bear?” 
asked the judge. 

‘The signature,” answered the clerk, 
‘of Cadwallader Smith.” 

The judge frowned. 

“Ts this a charge of forgery?” he in- 
quired. 

A plain clothes man stepped up. 

“No, your honor,” he said, “ it 
doesn’t seem to be. For some reason 
this man used his own name upon the 
check. It is simply a charge of passing 
a worthless check—that’s all.” 

“ I understand,” answered the magis- 
trate. 

Then he turned once more to the 
bank man. 

“Well, go on,” he said; “this man 
Smith has no funds in your bank, has 
he?” 

“No,” answered the bank man 
slowly, and with a wide grin on his 
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countenance, “no, your honor, he has 
not, except the trifling sum of—of 
forty thousand dollars.” 

“ What?” roared the judge. “ What 
—what’s that?” 

“ Exactly,” returned the bank man. 
“ Here’s a transcript from our books.” 

“What in thunder,” exclaimed the 


judge to the officers, “ what in thunder 


do vou mean by haling this man to 
court on a charge like this? ” 

The officers stared at one another 
and at the judge. Smith leaned for- 
ward. 

“That, vour honor,” he remarked, 
“as what I would like to know myself.” 

Later, he laughed the police to scorn. 

“What next, gentlemen?” he in- 
“What is the next 
move against Cadwallader Smith of 
New York?” 

He grinned at Harwick and patted 
him on the back. 

“Sorry Mr.—Mr. What’s-your- 
name,” he said pleasantly, “‘ that you 
have to go back to the town of Monroe. 
But von must not go around swindling 
these good, innocent hotel people, vou 
know. That will never do.” 

Harwick took his advice—for the 
next six years or so. He could. not help 
himself. Cadwallader Smith returned 
to New York. . 

“I knew,” he assured himself, “ that 
Harwick was up to a game or two when 
he wrote me that time. But then he’s 
only Harwick, and I—I am Cadwallader 
smith.” 


MY COMRADE. 


I HAVE a comrade, bright and sweet ; 
She interests me more 

Than other girls I chance to meet, 
Who think me oft a bore. 

Next to my heart she occupies 
A place that is unique ; 

She looks at me with laughing eyes 
No matter how I speak. 

And when I crack a joke and wink, 

. As great men sometimes do, 

To see her smile, you'd really think 
She thought that joke was new ! 


She’s mine ! 
These lines. 


Yet sadly do I trace 
I cannot laugh, 


For deep within my new watchcase 
She’s but a photograph. 
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IN THE DRAGON'S CLAW. 


BY FRANCIS Z. STONE. 


The remarkable experiences of a Western editor, whose worst plight was by no means the 
charge of murder hanging over his head. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SINEWS OF WAR. 
OLDEN, of the Santa Anita San, 
sat with his feet upon the lit- 
tered pine table that served him, as it 
had served half a dozen predecessors, 
for an editorial desk. 


His sallow face wax lengthened by: 


extreme dejection; the droop at the 
corners of his mouth, and the tired 
look about the eves marked the news- 
paper man whose enthusiasms and illu- 
sions are gone. 

Chest collapsed, chin drawn in, fail- 
ure was written large upon him. 

The sanctuin was a boxed-in closet 
over a tin shop. I*rom the door a nar- 
row and perilous stair led directly to 
the street. A dingy window lighted the 
place, and through the thin partition 
the click of type found entrance from 
the composing-room. 

Files, exchanges, black-bound re- 
ports, an obsolete and coverless diction- 
ary, with festeons of galley-proofs 
hanging from hooks, completed the fur- 
nishings. 

Visitors had choice of standing or 
sitting upon a pile of newspapers. 

It was midwinter, and the air was 
warm and balmy. Outside, the asphalt 
pavement rumbled constantly to the 
passage of vans loaded with oranges 
and lemons on their way to the pack- 
ing-houses, for this was the busy season 
in Southern California. 

In the words of Holden’s prosperous 
contemporary, The Irrigationist, Santa 
Anita was booming. 

He, poor fellow, was forced to echo 
the sentiment and to glow with op- 
timism when his meal-ticket looked as 
if it had been made the target of a 
choke-bored shotgun, and the hints of 
his landlady were broadening to the 
verge of brutality. 
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That nothing is ever so bad as we 
imagine it, 1s proved by the fact that 
worse frequently follows. 

Had Holden, with the prophetic in- 
sight which every country editor is 
supposed to possess, looked forward a 
few hours and seen himself pursued by 
bloodhounds and armed men; had he 
glimpsed himself enmeshed in circum- 
stances bizarre and incredible as the 
distempered dream of an opium eater, 
his present situation would have ap- 
peared heavenly by contrast. 

Shouts of laughter from the rear of 
the composing-room broke in upon the 
editor’s gloomy meditations. He leaped 
angrily to his feet and thrust his head 
though a window im the partition. 

The compositors had left their cases 
to gather about a short, squat tramp 
who had entered from the back alley by 
wav of an outside stair. 

He embodied the cartoonist’s and 
comedian’s conception of the hobo. 

Trousers a world too long, mismated 
shoes, draggle-tailed frock coat with 
the sleeves turned’ hack, black cotton 
shirt, and battered derby hat—the fa- 
miliar details were all present. 

Red-headed, pug-nosed, unshaved, 
and with protuberant blue eyes which 
were singularly child-like, he looked 
the part, to use an actor’s expression. 

“ Did you receive my advance  no- 
tice?” he asked. 

A negative reply from the printers 
brought a pained look to his face, and 
he leaned against an imposing-stone. 

“This is most unfortunate,” he 
whined: 


“Thus doth Procrastination wunder- 
mine our Grafts, 
And make Calamity of too long 


Drills.” 


“What’s that from, Romeo?” in- 
quired a compositor. 
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“The Bard of Avon,” responded the 
little man. “ The growing ignorance of 
the craft is a deplorable sign of these 
degenerate davs. It is, as Shakespeare 
himself prophetically pronounced it: 


“A crying shame unto Posterity— 
A burr entangled in the tail of Time 
To urge him o’er Oblivion’s precipice.” 


“But we didn’t get it, Romeo. If 
it had come we would have stuck it up 
with the chapel-notices, as usual.” 

“Gentlemen, it must have come. I 
have every confidence in the govern- 
ment.” 

“You are right, Romeo,’ cried 
Holden. ‘“ Your notice arrived yester- 
day, and I forgot to hand it over. Here 
it is.” 

From a pile of papers upon the table. 
the editor exhumed a postcard, upon 
which the following was printed, the 
date being filled in with a pen. 


Romeo Powers, Typographical Tourist 
and Shakespearian, will call upon you, 
barring the acts of Providence and the 
Authorities, on or about February 6th, 
on his twenty-fourth semi-annual tour. 
The usual provision should be made for 
his reception and entertainment. 


The face of the tramp brightened. 
He fondled the card lovingly, passed it 
to the foreman with a grotesque bow, 
and, facing Holden, struck an attitude. 

“Sir,” he said, “my confidence in 
the government is justified.” 

Holden turned away, no longer 
amused. But the high, whining voice 
was penetrating, and in spite of his 
preoccupation a word or a phrase of the 
tramp’s discourse now and then forced 
its way into his consciousness. 

Presently it was a name, at the sound 
of which he leaped from his chair. 

“What’s that, Romeo?” he called 
from the window. 

“The chronicle of the road,” 
sponded the other sententiously. 

“ Come in here a minute.” 

The odd, dwarfish figure shambled 
into the den, while his late audience re- 
turned to the cases and the click of 
tvpe recommenced. 

“ Sit down,” said Holden, pointing to 
the pile of newspapers. 

Romeo collapsed comfortablv. 

“ Didn’t you speak of John Tolt?” 


re- 
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The tourist nodded assent. 

*“ Where is he now? What's he do- 
ing?” 

“ Riding the top wave of Prosperity. 
As the Bard 

“ Drop it, Romeo. You are no buf- 
foon at bottom.” 

“Well, Mr. Holden, I ran across 
John on the street, here in this very 
burg, on my way from the freight yard. 
He was shaved and togged out in style. 
I greeted him fraternally . and he told 
me to go to that bourne from which no 
traveler returns.” 

“In this town? Are vou sure?” 

“T've known him twenty years, at 
the case and on the road. He went into 
the Glenwood Inn.” 

* How long ago? 

* Half an hour, niaybe-” 
“Romeo, I’m much obliged. 
vourself at home—there’s the 

changes. I’m off.” 

Holden snatched his hat, and, with- 
out putting on his coat, descended the 
stairs and gained the street. 

The Glenwood Inn was distant but 
a few blocks—a rambling, two-storied 
structure, shaded bv pepper and 
eucaiyptus trees. It was the best hotel 
in Santa Anita. 

Holden nodded to the clerk and 
glanced at the open register, whereon 
he saw Tolt’s signature near the bottom 
of the page. 

“Is Mr. Tolt in?” he inquired. 

The clerk glanced at the key-board 
and nodded. 

* Number fifty-two 

“Pil go up.” 

A moment later he stood ‘before the 
door of Room 52, whence came the hum 
of earnest voices. 

There were two voices, and Holden 
recognized both—one was Tolt’s, and 
the other belonged to J. H. Freeze, 
Holden's bitterest enemy. the man 
through whose influence and opposition 
he hung upon the brink of ruin. 

The conjunction, in the light of his 
errand, struck him as ominous. Never- 
theless, he knocked. The voices ceased 
abruptly: then Tolt querulously in- 
quired who was without. 

“ Ed Holden. If you're busy, tell me 
when you will see me. It’s important.” 

There was an interval of silence. A 
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hall-boy noted a grim look upon the 
editor's face, and reported it afterward. 

“Well, by Judas!” Tolt finally ejac- 
ulated. And the key shook uncertainly 
before it turned in the lock. 

Then the door slowly and reluctantly 
opened, ‘and Tolt stood revealed, his 
gaunt face showing a mixture of ap- 
prehension and surprise. 

“May I come in?” 

“ Sure.” 

He opened the door farther and 
stood aside. 

He was very tall and thin, with a 
close-cropped gray beard that did not 
wholly conceal the weakness of his 
lower jaw. He looked between sixty 
and seventy vears of age, and was 
tanned to the color of old leather. 

Freeze sat in the window overlooking 
the little park in which the Inn stood 
—a well-groomed, well-preserved man 
of Tolt’s age, but full of unquenchable 
fire and vitality: he had a hard, straight 
mouth and penetrating eyes. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Holden,” he 
said. | 

Holden bowed distantly. Tolt stood 
rubbing his hands upon his trousers 
legs. 

“Sit down,” he said at length. 

“T won’t stop if vou are engaged.” 
answered the editor. “I just learned 
that you were in town, and I came at 
once, because you and I have got to 
have a talk. Just fix the time, and Ill 
be with you.” 

“Well, ?m willin’,” said Tolt. 

“ When? ” 

Tolt looked inquiringly at Freeze, 
who made no sign. 

“T’ve got some business that will 
take me out this afternoon,” he said 
then slowly: ‘I don’t reckon to get 
back afore the last train over from San 
Martinez. That’ll be close onto mid- 
night, so mebbe we better sav to- 
morrer.”’ 

“T can’t verv well put it off.” re- 
sponded Holden. “ How will it do if I 
meet vou at the depot to-night when 
the train gets in?” 

When Tolt finally answered there 
was, as Freeze remarked, a tone of ap- 
prehension in his voice, as if his agree- 
ment was unwillingly vouchsafed. 

All right, if ve must,” he said. 
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Holden withdrew. 

'reeze was silent until he had seen 
the editor leave the hotel. Then he 
said: 

“Tolt, if I were you I would have 
nothing to do with that young man, 
especially in a financial way.” 

“Ye wouldn’t? ” 

“T would not.” 

“ For why?” 

“ Well, that’s a direct question, and 
I will answer you plainly. I want him 
squelched because I am the president of 
the Santa Anita Water Company. 

“You know that every acre of 
orange and lemon trees in this vallev is 
dependent for life upon our water, 
without which the land would be a 
desert. 

“According to State laws our rates 
are fixed by a board elected by the peo- 
ple; a board of supervisors which we 
could not control would force us into 
a receivership. 

“Tt is to protect ourselves that we 
are in politics. Holden says our rates 
are ruinous to the owners of the 
groves; that our stock is watered, and 
that there is a scheme back of our 
policy to ruin the growers and acquire 
their land, since we already own the 
water upon which its fertility depends. 

“He has a trick of inflaming the 
ranchers through his paper, and has 
organized a non-partizan opposition 
which may prove dangerous to our in- 
terests. 

“ A new board of supervisors is to be 
elected this spring, and if our eandi- 
dates were to be defeated, we would be 
compelled to buy the incoming official 
in the face of their campaign pledges, 
or, failing that, ask the courts for a 
receivership. 

“We have Holden where we want 
him. The big advertisers are with us 
because the banks are, his party can't 
put up another dollar, and we have 
bought his outstanding obligations. 

“Within a week, unless he finds 
some one to back him without security. 
we will blow out the Sun like a tallow 
dip, spht the opposition of which he is 
the head and front, and return our 
board in a canter. . 

“He is desperate—we’ve watched 
him and know how hard he has tried to 
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raise money. Now he’ll trv to borrow 
from you on his personal note. If you 
lend, you'll lose, for sooner or later 
we'll stamp him flat. And I don’t think 
you want to do me a bad turn, Tolt.” 

“ But what can I do?” 

“What can you do? Why, man, re- 
fuse him! Put it in a business light. 
He can’t expect a loan without secur- 
ity.” 

* He will, though.” 

“Then show the fool the door, and 
if he’s importunate, threaten to send 
for an officer.” 

Tolt was silent for a short time, dur- 
ing which Freeze regarded him with a 
sort of contemptuous curiosity. Then 
the former said: 

“TY don’t reckon you know this Ed 
Holden. If I’d knowed he was here, [ 
wouldn’t have come, for the Lord’s 
truth is, I’m afeared of him.” 

“'The deuce you are! Why?” 

“Did you ever hear of the Rita 
property, up in Inyo County?” 

Freeze nodded. As a matter of fact, 
he held stock in the mine referred to. 

“Me an’ Holden discovered that 
property three years ago—or rather, it 
was him found it. I argued it wa‘n’t 
nothin’ but a slim prospect. 

‘“‘ He was called East by the sickness 
of his father, and before he went he 
made me promise not to quit before I 
had done the development work and 
recorded the claim. 

“But he hadn’t been gone two days 
before Rocky Mountain Smith showed 
up an’ gave me a good pointer on the 
Pegleg. So I stampeded south. 

“ Before I got back another gang 
took up the claim an’ sold out to Den- 
ver parties for two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“The mine’s worth a million, an’ I 
hain’t seen Holden since, till to-day. 
Fact is, I hain’t hankered to. While he 
was on his way back East I put for 
Oregon. 

“ Now, don’t you see, me havin’ a f ew 
thousands by me now, he’ll figger. an’ 
rightly, too, that I ought to help him 
out, seein’ my foolishness cost him 
mebbe a million.” 

“He hasn’t the shadow of a claim on 
vou,” asserted Freeze. “ He assumed 
the risk of what followed when he 
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abandoned the discovery to go East. 
Now look here, Tolt, you haven’t a 
cent for him, s0 vour conscience may 
rest. Didn’t you agree to put in what 
you've got for the development of the 
San Bernardino group, provided I in- 
vested an equal amount? Don't vou sec 
that vour capital is already pledged?” 

“But you hain’t agreed yet.” 

“ T have had the matter under advise- 
ment. You come down to the Orange 
Growers Bank with me, we'll put the 
funds in escrow, and if our expert re- 
ports favorably, the thing’s done. That 
lets you out. Come, don’t be a fool.” 

l'reeze dominated the weaker man. 

* Beside,” he added, ‘if, as a matter 
of sentiment, vou wish to do something 
for Holden, you will be better able to 
when the San Bernardino group begins 
paying dividends. He is playing a lo-- 
ing game here, and if your friendship 
for him is sincere you will not encour- 
age him in his folly.” 

As old John Tolt emerged from the 
bank upon the arm of the capitalist, his 
face was clonded—whecther by doubts 
or the shadow of coming events, who 
shall say! The clock struck noon. 


CHAPTER I. 


A WARNING IN THE DARK. 


HoLpeEN found Romeo Powers still in 
the sanctum. 

“ What luck?” asked the tourist. He 
had guessed the editor’s business with 
Tolt, and felt a professional interest in 
the outcome. 

‘“]’ve an appointment with him later. 
He was busy.” 

Romeo sniffed. 

“Youwre too easy, Mr. Holden. 
Never leave your man until he pro- 
duces.” 

‘“ But how do you know what I want- 
ed?” 

“Why, all the boys know about the 
Rita proposition, and that the Sun is 
close to the wall. I heard that up at 
Santa Barbara. And as Tolt struck a 
pocket on the Mojave Desert and has 
money to burn, it would be foolish not 
to make him yield.” 

Holden was sitting upon a corner of 
the editorial table. He knit his brows 
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and drummed upon the wood with the 
stub of a pencil. 

So the financial straits of the Sun 
was common talk among the craft 
throughout the south. And Tolt was 
in funds. 

He was doubtful of the legal status 
of his claim against the miner, but of 
its moral integrity he had not the 
shadow of a doubt. 

“Tolt won’t have that roll many 
days,” Romeo went on. “ In the twenty 
years I’ve known him, he has had the 
Ww orld by the tail four times. 

* Whenever he struck a really good 
thing, he sold out, sunk the money in 
some hole in the ground, and went back 
to settin’ type until he made enough to. 
scare up a flea-bitten burro and a pros- 
pectin’ outfit. It’s better than an even 
het that he has some worthless proposi- 
tion in his mind now that he will open 
up and go broke on. 

Holden knew the tramp was speaking 
the truth. Tolt was a perfect type of 
that breed of desert prospectors which 
is rapidly nearing extinction. 

In the end he would probably die 
with nothing in his pockets but speci- 
mens of “ Float” and blank location 
notices, thus closing a life of incredible 
hardship, requited by attendant visions 
of impossible bonanzas. 

Romeo went out upon his own whim- 
sical concerns; other visitors entered. 

Thev were creditors—a procession of 
them, and notably the agent for the 
los Angeles concern which furnished 
ihe Sun with paper. 

With his back to the wall Holden 
talked to them. He wanted twenty-four 
hours more—that was all he asked. 
The paper agent was the most obdurate 
of the lot, but when the editor went 
into details and explained that a cred- 
itor of his who was stopping at the 
Glenwood would probably tide him 
over, the agent gave the short exten- 
sion asked. 

As he withdrew, another man caine 
up the stairs, a tanned and breezy man 
with a red heard. 

“Hello, Markell!’ was the editor’s 
ereeting. “ How’s the Isleta Company 
panning out?” 

“Grading high,” answered Markell. 
“Say.-have vou had any news lately 
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about a placer strike back of the Salton 
Basin?” 

“No. There’s nothing new in mining 
unless you’ve brought it.” 

“Well, I haven’t. But there’s some- 
thing doing on the desert.” 

“ Outfits going in?” 

“ Not white men. But Chinamen— 
Chinks, no less. Say, I saw them get off 
at Salton and Indio and strike south 
like they was lighting out from a High- 
binder war. I mentioned it to Hawley 
Peters, who was up from the Stonewall 
country, and he said there was a queer 
movement among the Chinks there, 
too. Powwowing, joss burning, and 
outfits striking east into the desert.” 

“ That’s mighty queer. The Chinese 
New Year is over. And what do they 
want in the desert? Chinamen don't 
go in for dry washing.” 

“That’s what puzzles me. Say, vou 
stand in pretty well with Louis. don't 
you?” 
~ 6 Yes.” 

“ Suppose vou round him up, just for 
the fun of it, and ask him what has got 
into the dippy-eved followers of Confu- 
cius. [’d give a dollar to know, _and it 
will make you an item, anvhow.” 

“All right. But if it’s anything in 
the religious or company line, “the 
chances are against his telling me.” 

Markell was one of the heaviest con- 
tributors to the fund which had en- 
abled the Sun to survive thus far, and 


Holden was bound to humor him. Be- 
sides, there was a story in sight. 
“Vil go right down to Devere’s,” said 


the newspaper man. “ Help yourself to 
the exchanges.” 

Devere’s drug store was onlv a block 
away. Louis, the Chinaman. was em- 
ploved there, partly as stock-clerk, 
partly as window cleaner. 

He was an alert little fellow, and 
Holden found him sorting bottles he- 
hind the partition which separated the 
prescription department from the front 
of the store. 

One of Louis’ peculiarities was the 
fact that he spoke English of better 
quality, both in aecent and idiom, than 
the average American. 

Holden came to the point at once by 
repeating what Markell had told him. 
The Chinaman’s face was inscrutable, 
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nor did he speak when the editor con- 
cluded. He seemed absorbed in the ex- 
amination of a flawed bottle. | 
“Come, come!” said Holden at last. 
“You can tell me what I want to know 
if you only will.” 
Louis carefully put down the bottle 


and took up another. At length he 
spoke. 

“Tv is written that in the fourth 
moon of the seventh vear of the 


emperor Ho Ti, a certain teacher fell 
asleep in the Garden of Ineffable Peace. 
Waking, he heard secrets of state pass 
between the emperor and his minister. 
Filled with vanity, because he knew 
that which was hidden from others, he 
boasted of his knowledge to the people 
of the household. It is also written that 
he was punished by being made to eat 
his own tongue.” 

Louis again held the bottle to the 
light and regarded it critically. 

“ Great is the wisdom recorded of Ho 
Ti,” said Holden. 

“ And remembering this, who would 
do the foolishness of the tongueless 
one?” responded the Chinaman. 
“There is a wisdom of the Middle 
Kingdom, and a wisdom of the Outer. 
Let each walk in his own and do justice. 
Now I will tell vou this. I know noth- 
ing of this thing you speak of. That is 
why I am alive and sorting bottles.” 

“Shucks! Look here, Louis, you've 
got me interested, and I'm going to find 
out what calls your people to the desert. 
When I succeed, I will print the story.” 

“ What will be, will be. But if you 
print my unworthy name, I am dead.” 

“ Oh, I won’t refer to you, since you 
take it so seriously. The Highbinders 
will give vou a verdict of acquittal this 
time.” | 

“Tt is enough if you have been seen 
coming here to- day.’ 

“ Don’t worry. 

Holden spoke in jest. As he came 
from behind the partition he encount- 
ered an elderly Chinaman; but as Louis 
acted as general interpreter between 
his countrymen and the white popula- 
tion in cases of difficulty, he gave no 
thought to the incident. 

To Markell he repeated the substance 
of the interview, and was surprised to 
observe that the other took it seriously. 
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* Louis was in dead earnest,” re- 
marked the man from the desert. 
“Well, I won't mention his name, 
but I can get quite a story out of this if 
you will let me use yours. Incidentally, 


I will mention the progress of the Isleta 


Company, so vou will get a good ad. 
out of it.” 
“Td like the ad. first rate, but I 


must decline.” 

“See here, Markell, vou don’t take 
any stock in this thing, do you?” 

“Holden, I’m going to stay on the 
safe side. If Louis thinks it isn’t safe 
to meddle, then you can count me out. 
You don’t know Chinks, and I don’t. 
No white man ever lived to get really 
acquainted with them. But here’s 
where there is a difference between 
us—and a big one. I am afraid of what 
I don’t know. And I take them seri- 
ously, which you don’t. If the Chinks 
have some private and particular busi- 
ness on the desert just now, I don't care 
to exhibit an ostentatious curiosity.” 

“ Highbinders ? ” 

“T don’t know. But I don’t want to 
test their resources.” 

Markell shortly took his leave. Hol- 
den did not give much thought to his 
dissertation upon the Chinese charac- 
ter, but when he wrote his story he 
omitted Markell’s name. 

It was a trying afternoon. More 
creditors came, for. it had been noised 
abroad that the Sua was on the point 
of being extinguished. 

The Sun was a morning journal, and 
the bulk of the work was done between 
six Pp. M. and the hour of going to press, 
which varied with circumstance from 
three to four thirty a. x. 

Holden went out to lunch at eleven 
p. M. according to custom. The only 
night establishment in Santa Anita was 
a tamale stand built against Devere’s 
drug store. 

The man who operated it noticed 
that Holden looked white and worn. It 
had, indeed, been a hard day. 

Returning to the Sun office, the edi- 
tor passed a dark alley between the 
Orange Grower’s Bank and the building 

occupied by the Water Company. The 
street was deserted. 

“Mr. Holden!” 

The voice came from the allev. It 
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was low and cautious. Peering in the 
direction whence it emanated, Holden 
made out a shadowy bulk, half obscured 
by a billboard. 

* Who's that?” 

“Sh! 1t’s Louis. You are suspected. 
Your life is in danger—get away from 
here for a few days, and beware of 
Chinamen; above all, arm yourself!” 

And the speaker scudded away up the 
alley. 

The editor checked an impulse to 
pursue in consideration of the China- 
man. However fanciful and ill-founded 
were the fears of the latter, they were 
real enough, and what he had done was 
done out of real friendship, at what 
personal sacrifice Holden could only 
guess, 

Absorbed as he was in business af- 
fairs, wnxious as he was over the com- 
ing interview with Tolt, upon which 
his whole future hung, the warning an- 
noyed and disgusted him. He had no 
time to consider the vagaries of a gang 
of Canton coolies, for whose physical 
prowess he had all the contempt of the 
Caucasian. 

He resolved to dismiss the incident 
from his mind as an impertinence. 
teaching his office, he looked at his 
watch. 

In twenty minutes the last train 
would arrive from San Martinez. If 
Tolt failed him! 

But in spite of the crisis that 1m- 
pended, he found himself reverting to 
the voice from the alley. It obtruded 
itself obstinately, and would not hush. 

The warning repeated itself like a 
foolish jingle which has worn a groove 
in the consciousness, and is timed to 
the rhythm of car-wheels upon a jour- 
ney. 

“Folsom,” he called into the compos- 
ing-room. 

“What is it?” 
man. 

“ Come in here a minute.” 

Folsom Jaid his stick upon the im- 
posing-stone and came. 

“TI want that revolver I loaned you 
Jast week to touch up rats with.” 

“ All right. It’s in my desk. Going 
on a still-hunt for Freeze?” 

The editor greeted the pleasantry 
with a grim smile. 


responded the fore- 
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“No,” he answered. “ I’m going to 
collect money enough to pay you prints 
to-morrow.” 

Folsom went out and got the weapon 
—a hammerless Smith and Wesson. 
Holden snapped open the breech. 

“It’s teeth are all in,” explained Fol- 
som. “I didn’t get a shot.” 

He looked curiously at the editor. 
He knew the latter had been under a 
tremendous strain for weeks, and that 
things had gone from bad to worse. 

“Don’t vou make a blank fool of 
yourself,” he said gruffly; ‘ you're 
young yet.” 

Holden understood him. 

“T’m not so young as all that,” he 
responded, and the foreman bit off a 
chew of tobacco and went back to his 
case. . 

Just why he had taken the revolver, 
Holden would have found some diffi- 
culty in explaining. He waited until 
}olsom was gone before sliding it into 
his hip pocket; the weight of the thing 
afforded him a strange mixture of satis- 
faction and self-contempt. 

Presently he went out to meet the 
midnight train from San Martinez. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BLOW FALLS. 


Santa ANITA and San Martinez were 
on different railway systems, connected 
by a narrow gauge road. The depot at 
which Holden was to meet Tolt was sit- 
uated at some distance from the busi- 
ness center and surrounded by orange 
groves. 

Close ranked navel trees, blocked off 
in five acre squares by cement-laid irri- 
gation ditches, or hedges of evergreen, 
formed dense masses of shadow. The 
wonderful white moonlight of the 
south emphasized the darkness beneath. 

Holden’s arrival was timed to the 
schedule, but as usual the last train 
was late. At length it pulled in. A 
passenger alighted, stretched himself 
sleepily, and stumbled off toward town. 

It was not Tolt. 

“Only one passenger ? ”’ 

“Two. The other got off on the op- 
posite side,” answered the conductor, 
to whom Holden had spoken. 
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The editor uttered an ejaculation of 
anger. This evasion on the part of 
Tolt did not promise well for the suc- 
cess of his mission. 

He scrambled between the cars, and 
reached the other side just in time to 
see a skulking figure vanish from the 
area illumined. by the headlight of the 
locomotive. He ran in pursuit, a cold 
rage shaking him. 

The fugitive must have been aware 
of the futility of further effort toward 
escape, for he paused and awaited his 
pursuer. 

They met about one hundred feet 
from the engine. Holden repressed 
himself by an effort. 

His own methods were direct, and he 
had all of a strong man’s contempt and 
intolerance for the weakness which 
seeks to evade responsibility by flight 
or subterfuge. 

“Why did vou run away?” he de- 
manded. 

“JT didn’t,” lied Tolt. “I knowed 
you seen me, an’ reckonin’ vour busi- 
ness might be private, I started on, ex- 
pectin’ you to foller.” 

“ Well, I have followed. Now, John, 
there is no use in raking up bygones. 
What’s done, is done, but it is in your 
power to square yourself with me.” 

“Ed, if there’s anything [I can do, 
T’ll do it, but I’m afraid vow’re goin’ to 
deal me a hand | can’t play.” 

“No, Pm not. fF have got to have 
five hundred dollars. It’s a matter of 
life and death. I don’t ask it as a pay- 
ment—make it a loan. You shall have 
my note for it, and if I live a year, it 
will be paid. But I have simply got to 
have the money.” 

They were walking toward the town 
by a footpath extending from 
buffer at the end of the rails. 

Tolt did not reply. To do him jus- 
tice, he wished with all his heart that 
he had not vielded to Freeze and tied 
up his funds. 

“ Well, why don’t vou speak ? 

The old man groaned. 

“Ed, Pve got an even one hundred 
and fifty dollars in mv clothes, but 
that’s my pile. It’s the best I can do.” 

Tolt’s words struck Holden like a 
blow over the heart. For the first time 
he reflected that nothing is more com- 
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mon than an exaggerated report of the 
pocket miner’s success.- 

if he makes a strike worth a few 
hundred dollars, the amount is 
promptly raised by rumor to thousands. 
To Romeo Powers, a hundred dollars 
would represent a fortune, and, after 
all, he had no better authority for the 
belief that Tolt was in funds. 

But stay. Had he not found Tolt 
that morning closeted with J. H. 
Freeze? The Scriptural proverb of the 
eagles and the carrion applied in this 
case—I*reeze would not give any time 
in private to a man in whom there was 
no profit. And might not Freeze ? 

“See here, John. £ found you this 
morning with the president of the 
Santa Anita Water Company. Did vou 
have any money then?” 

“That’s what I wanted to explain to 
you. You know what kind of a gent 
Freeze is—sharp as a cactus thorn. 
He’d agreed to go in with me to de- 
velop the San Bernardino group, and 
after vou'd gone he made me put up 
my roll in the bank, which he covered. 
the whole to go for the promotion of 
the scheme if his expert reports favor- 
able.” 

“FE see. You put your funds in 
escrow. Did he say anything about 
such an arrangement before I called? ” 

* Well, [ reckon he had it in mind.” 

“Oh, vou do? A fat lot you know 
about the mind of J. H. Freeze! 1 
suppose he made no allusion to my call 
-—asked no questions, eh ? ” 

“There might have been some pa- 
laver on that point—I misremember. 
But he said you was a smart editor.” 

The subject of this alleged compli- 
ment barely repressed an oath. A flash 
of insight eame to him. 

To all intents and purposes, he was, 
in that instant, as well informed as to 
what passed between the simple old 
prospector and Freeze as though he had 
been present in person. 

* Tolt, you can’t plav horse with me. 
Freeze told vou how things stood he- 
tween us, and made a deal with you. If 
vou would refuse to aid me, he would 
go into your mining scheme. He may 
not have put it in so many words, but 
that is what it amounted to. Yon can’t 
deny it.” 
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He spoke bitterly. 
squirmed. 

“It wasn’t that way,” he protested. 
“But he did tell me the paper was 
bound to go under, sooner or later, am’ 
that no real friend of vours would en- 
courage vou to hang on. I felt bad at 
not bein’ able to do more for you, so 
while I was over in San Martinez I had 
a paper drawn up makin’ you an’ me 
equal pardners in a half interest in the 
San Bernardino group. Here it is. 

Tolt held something toward the edi. 
tor in the darkness. 

Holden’s anger merged into a sort 
of indulgent pity which had been his 
habitual frame of mind toward the old 
man in their prospecting days. What 
was the use ¢ 

His weakness and simplicity had been 
so much putty in the hands of Freeze. 
It was impossible to remam on terms of 
hostility with him. * 

There in the shadows he shook hands 
with his old partner; afterward, he was 
glad to remember that he had done so. 

“John,” he said, “you mean well, 
and however it turns out, forget every- 
thing except that we have slept in the 
same blanket.” 

Searcely had the words left his 
mouth when he became aware that they 
were no longer alone in the dark. 

His hand went to his hip pocket. His 
arm was grasped between the elbow and 
the shoulder, and something that felt 
like a blanket was flung over his head. 

Wrenching his arm free, he fired 
blindly, as fast as he could pull trigger. 
He could hear Tolt shouting for help. 
Then a stunning blow blinded him with 
a great flare of red light, and he knew 
no more. 

Shaughnessey, the engineer, was in 
his cab making ready to back the loco- 
motive to the turn-table. Contreras, 
the fireman, stood beside the boiler 
rolling a cigarette. 

They heard cries for help and pistol 
shots, and ran in the direction from 
which the sounds came, one armed with 
his shovel, and the other carrving a 
heavy wrench. 

Not far behind them came the sta- 
tion agent and the conductor, the 
former with a revolver and the latter 
bearing a signal lantern. 


The other man 
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Contreras, young and impetuous, 
reached the scene of the disturbance 
first. He would have gone on in the 
darkness, had he not stumbled over 
something which lay across the path. 

He came down sprawling, and vented 
a stream of Mexican oaths as the gravel 
cut his hands. He had just regained his 
feet when the others came up. 

Nevertheless, he knew what 
tripped him. 

Flat upon his back, his arms bent 
upward, mouth and eves open, lay old 
John Tolt. 

“What's happened?” panted 
station agent. “* Where are you hurt? ” 

He dropped to one knee and thrust 
his hand under the head of the pros- 
trate man to raise him. Something wet 
his fingers, and he turned pale. and 
snatched them away. 

“Don't be afraid of him,” said the 
conductor, who had seen battle-fields 
during the Civil War., “ He can’t hurt 
you. See here!” 

Holding the lantern close to the 
head, he pointed to a widening smear 
that grew from a point a little above 
and behind the right ear. 

“My God!” exclaimed the 
agent. 

“And here’s what did the job,” said 
the engineer, stooping to pick up a 
hammerless revolver. 

“Don’t touch it,” the conductor cau- 
tioned him. “ Wait for the police.” 

“Tl run and telephone for a doc- 
tor,” said the agent, who was shaking. 

‘Send for Rixby—he's the coroner. 
And when you come back fetch an- 
other lantern.” 

Into the red light of the lantern 
emerged Bill Polcene, one of the two 
policemen who were detailed for night 
duty in Santa Anita. 

“What's all this?” he 
flopping down beside the body. 

“It’s murder, that’s what it is,” 
swered the engineer. 

five minutes after the discoverv of 
the body there was a crowd upon the 
scene. Through this the coroner el- 
bowed his wavy. 

He was a thin, 
gray mustache. 

“ Kindly stand back a little.” he said. 
“ Officer, keep the crowd away.” 
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He glanced at the wound, opened the 
coat, put his ear to the heart, and held 
it there for’‘a moment. Then he pushed 
the sleeve up from the right wrist, and, 
lighting a match, held it to the skin. 

The flame produced no blister. The 
crowd looked on in absorbed silence. 

The conduetor approached § and 
talked earnestly with the official in 
tones too low for the crowd to over- 
hear. 

“ Holden, hey?” said Rixby. ‘* Here, 
Polcene, see if you can find Ed Hol- 
den.” 

Presently the coroner and the wit- 
nesses adjourned to the waiting-room 
at the depot, from which the curious 
were excluded by a locked door. 

During the inquiry Pete Thrasher, 
the sheriff, and Morse, the city marshal, 
arrived and were admitted. 

The identity of the victim was par- 
tially established by one of the officers 
present, who had seen him that day in 
company with J. H. Freeze. The latter 
was telephoned for. 

The conductor testified to the facts 
as he knew them. The most telling 
point in his statement referred to the 
pursuit of Tolt by Holden across the 
platform of the cars. He said the editor 
appeared angry at the time. 

The engineer, who was a trifle deaf, 
thought something was said about 
money. Contreras the fireman, who was 
excitable and imaginative, stated that 
Holden demanded five hundred dollars 
of the deceased, whom he threatened 
to kill in the event of refusal. 

The men were walking away from 
the witness at the time, and he could 
distinguish nothing that followed until 
he heard shouts for help, succeeded by 
pistol shots. These last were also heard 
by the engineer. They then ran to the 
scene and found the body. - 

The station agent saw Holden before 
the arrival of the train. Thought the 
latter acted strangely. 

J. H. Freeze arrived in response to 
the summons by telephone. He had al- 
ready lecrned what had happened. For 
his benefit the sheriff ran over the tes- 
timony as it then stood. 

Freeze brought his fist into his palm 
with a resounding slap. 

“Gentlemen,” he 


said, “To am 
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shocked and grieved beyond expression. 
John Tolt was one of my oldest and 
most valued friends. But from knowl- 
edge which | am prepared to make pub- 
lie whenever called upon to do so, l 
do not hesitate to declare that the 
author of this crime is at large in the 
person of Edward Holden.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BLIND TRAIL. 


THE city marshal went to the office of 
the Sun, but the foreman answered his 
inquiries non-committally. 

Holden was not in the building, and 
that was all Folsom knew, for, through 
loyalty to his chief, he did not mention 
the incident of the revolver. Another 
printer, however, was less reticent. 

A little later there was a gathering in 
the front office of the county jail, which 

served as police headquarters. Almost 
the only non-official person present was 
J. H. Freeze. 

“There cannot be the slightest 
doubt,” ufsisted Freeze, when the mar- 
shal added his testimony to that al- 
ready accumulated. “ Holden was in 
desperate need of money. He had a 
fanciful and fictitious claim against 
Tolt, whom he supposed to be in funds. 

“In my presence at the Glenwood 
vesterday, Tolt reluctantly agreed to 
meet Holden at the depot last night, 
when the last train from San Martinez 
should bring him over. The meeting, 
as I can make oath, was for the discus- 
sion of Holden’s alleged claim. 

“ Tolt told me in so many words that 
he was afraid of the editor, since it was 
out of his power to satisfy his claim. 

“We know that at the last moment, 
as if he had a premonition of the hor- 
rible fate in store for him, Tolt tried to 
escape his murderer. There was an 
angry demand for monev. 

“A minute or so later shots are 
heard. Tolt is found dead, with a re- 
volver that will prove to be Holden’s 
beside him. The other man disappears. 

“This cannot be made a case of man- 
slaughter—it is wilful murder if wilful 
murder was ever committed. Else why 
did Holden arm himself before seeking 
his wietim ? ” 
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There was a general murmur of ac- 
quiescence in the deduction of Freeze. 
He was the big man of the town, and 
every official there present was under 
political obligations to him—and what 
was of vastly greater moment, would 
have to look to him for renomination or 
appointment. 

Aside from this, there was no deny- 
ing the fact that the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence against the editor 
would in any event have justified his 
arrest. His disappearance made _ his 
guilt appear a moral certainty. 

Personally, some of them had had a 
liking for the young fellow, according 
him at least the respect due a sincere 
and consistent antagonist. 

But despite the legal fiction which 
assumes a man’s innocence until his 
guilt has been proved, he was already 
convicted in the minds of the crowd. 

Not a man of them but would help 
to hunt him down with as little com- 
punction as they would have hunted 
down a mad dog. 

“J want to offer a rewgrd of two 
hundred and fifty dollars for the arrest 
of Holden,” concluded the president of 
the water company. 

“On what charge?” demanded a 
voice. And Markell, who had just en- 
tered, confronted Freeze. 

“One that admits of no bail,” re- 
sponded the other with a sneer. Mar- 
kell and the magnate were not on good 
terms. 

“T’ll have something to say ahout 
that at the proper time,” rejoined Mar- 
kell. “ But, meanwhile, I would suggest 
that a thorough search be made of the 
vicinity of the tragedy. As near as I 
can find out, vou have all jumped to the 
eonclusion that Holden killed Tolt and 
then ran away. For anything you know 
to the contrary, he may be lving dead 
or wounded within a few yards of the 
spot where the body was found. As a 
matter of fact. he did not kill Tolt.” 

Under different circumstances this 
declaration, which was delivered in 
tones expressive of profound convic- 
tion, would have made a sensation. 

But so obsessed were the hearers 
with the idea of the editor’s guilt that 
only pitying smiles and derisive laugh- 
ter greeted Markell’s statement. 
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Freeze, however, did not relax his fea- 
tures. 

“You speak positively,” he said. “ If 
your friend Holden is innocent, perhaps 
you can tell us who is guilty.” 

‘No, I can’t. But if there is a fair 
minded man in this crowd, I want him 
to go with me and look the ground 
“over.” 

“You may accompany me, if you 
like,” said the coroner. “I am going to 
make an examination as soon as 
Thrasher gets his dogs.” 

* Bloodhounds, eh? Well, I’ve no ob- 
jections. The sooner Holden is found, 
the sooner vou fellows will get a sur- 
prise party. “Ah, here they are!” 

As Markell spoke, a deputy arrived 
with two long-eared, thick-legged and 
solemn-visaged hounds in leash. 

Thrasher had already secured a 
posse, and with the dogs the party pro- 
ceeded to the scene of the shooting. 

The ground thereabouts was a good 
deal trampled. Whatever evidence 
might have been found earlier, there 
was little that had escaped obliteration 
by the crowd which had gathered be- 
fore the authoritics assumed charge. 

One of the deputies had brought 
Holden’s office coat from the sanctum 
to show the hounds their business. 

“We'll course him now,” 
Thrasher. 

The hounds sniffed the garment and 
nosed the ground sadly. Then they 
started on the back trail toward the 
depot, floundering in circles. At the 
side of the track near the body they 
were clearly at fault. 

The sheriff watched them with grim 
expectancy. He was sure of them, but 
their unusual hesitancy in picking up 
the track annoyed him. 


said 


“What’s the matter with them, 
Thrasher?” asked the editor of the 
Trrigationist. 


“Youll see in a minute.” was the 
answer. 

The minute passed, and another. 
The dogs lost interest, and one of them 
whimpered against the leg of the 


deputy who looked after them. 
Thrasher swore. 
“There’s something queer about 


this,” said the deputy. “TI never knew 
them to act like this before.” 
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“ The best dogs in Southern Califor- 
nia,” growled Thrasher. ‘“ They 
learned their business in Yavapai 
County, Arizona, where they ran down 
the Tie Siding train robbers. I’ll back 
em for a thousand against anything be- 
tween the Dalles and El Paso.” 

“ Well, why don’t they get action? ” 
persisted the editor, who was a nervous 
man with weak lungs. 

“Ask me something easy! All I 
know is that they never failed before, 
and they wouldn’t fail now if they had 
a fair show.” 

It was suggested that the crowd had 
covered the scent, but a wide détour 
outside failed to recover it. 

‘““Say, he must have escaped in an 
air-ship,” suggested the deputy who 
had spoken before. 

“ Come here!” cried Markell from a 
point about fifty yards south of the 
track. 

They hastened to him. 

“‘ Easy,” he cautioned them; “ don’t 
spoil the trail.” 

Between the straight rows of orange 
trees the lanterns showed the tracks of 
Zeet—how many could not be deter- 
mined. The soil was soft and free from 
vegetation, holding every mark im- 
printed on it. 

The trail stopped at an evergreen 
hedge, upon the other side of which a 
road ran. 

Across the square clipped top the 
hedge was broken and disordered. On 
the hither side the trail broadened, the 
footprints overflowing into a kind of 
pool, in the midst of which was a large, 
irregular and’ shallow depression show- 
ing some bulky object to have rested 
there. 

“Well, what do you make of this? ” 
asked Thrasher. | 

“That Holden was seized where the 
shooting occurred, and carried to this 
place, whence he was lifted across the 
hedge and probably placed in a wagon. 
See if there are not fresh wheel-tracks 
on the other side.” 

“ Say,” said Thrasher, stopping short 
and regarding the speaker with wither- 
ing contempt, “are you a fool, or do 
you take me for one? ” 

“T haven’t made up my mind on the 
latter point,” responded Markell tartly. 
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“Your what?” He turned to the 
others. “Come on, boys. We’ve got no 
time to monkey with the tracks of a 
gang of Jap orange pickers.” 

“ Hold -on,” rejoined the other. 
“These may be the tracks of Jap 
orange pickers, and they may not. Call 
the dogs!” 

“Call nothin’! I’m conductin’ this 
investigation, Mr. Markell!” 

Thrasher spoke with acerbity, but at 
that instant the hounds stumbled upon 
the hollow in the midst of the foot- 
prints and declared themselves. 

A moment later the short-legged 
brutes were floundering and scrambling 
in a mad endeavor to get through or 
over the hedge. 

A thrill of excitement swept the 
group. 

“ He’s right!” cried one of the by- 
standers. “Either the dogs le or 
that’s Holden’s trail!” 

And the sheriff was forced to ac- 
quiesce, but his resentment against 
Markell for having proved him in the 
wrong turned his liver to gall. Hiding 
his chagrin in an assumption of bustle 
and authority, he shot his orders left 
and right. 

The trail stopped on the other side 
of the hedge, but as Markell had sur- 
mised, there were fresh wheel-tracks 
visible there, leading southeast in the 
direction of Temecula. 

The hounds whined and sniffed, but 
it was apparent that they could do no 
more. 

All returned to the place where the 
scent had been recovered, and there 
was a babble of conjecture and imprac- 
ticable suggestion. 

Had Thrasher himself found the 
trail, he would have lost no time in 
securing horses and following the 
wheel-tracks. 

But the sheriff was tenacious of 
ideas. He had burdened himself with 
a theory, and partial corroboration of 
this theory had hardencd it into a con- 
viction. 

Unconscious of his bias, he antago- 
nized whatever threatened to shake the 
conclusion he had reached. 

“The same gang that shot Tolt car- 
ried away Holden, dead or alive,” Mar- 
kell was saying—and he was listened to. 
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Since his discovery of the trail, his 
stock had gone up. 

“If there was any gang,” snapped 
the sheriff, “ Holden was the leader of 
it!” 

“ That’s right,” whined the editor of 
the Lrrigationist. “ Nobody knows any- 
thing of his past doings, and he prob- 
ably got some of his old companions 
together for this job. Southern Cali- 
fornia is cursed with tramps from all 
over the United States and Canada. 
Tolt wounded him, and his accomplices 
carried him away.” 

* You may be right, Clark,” admitted 
the sheriff. “Forbush, go up to the 
Excelsior Stables and get a buckboard 
and the broncos. We’ll see where that 
team went to.” 

*“ Wouldn’t it be well to telephone to 
the towns below?” suggested the edi- 
tor. , 

“Tll see to 
Thrasher shortly. 

By davlight posses were scouring the 
surrounding country, and business in 
Santa Anita was almost suspended. 

The Irrigationist issued an extra con- 
taining an account of the affair, in 
which the political bias was marked. 

This fact, with the unremitting ef- 
forts of Markell, served to raise a feeble 
hope in the minds of a few of Holden’s 
followers, not that the editor was in- 
nocent, but that he was guiltless of the 
full measure of crime imputed to. him. 

Markell, however, stood alone in his 
open defense of the missing man. The 
verdict of the coroncr’s jury was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

At the inquest a damaging array of 
faets was adduced against the editor. 

In view of the evidence, the jury 


that,” responded 


found that John Tolt came to his- 


death from a gunshot wound inflicted 
by Edward Holden with intent to do 
myrder. 

e grand jury being in session, a 
true bill was found against the accused, 
and rewards aggregating fifteen hun- 
dxed dollars were offered for his arrest 
and eonviction. 

But these facts did not discourage 
Markell. He got himself admitted to 
the grand jury. and stated his convic- 
tion that both Holden and Tolt were 
victims of a powerful clique or society 
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of Chinamen, in proof of which he gave 
the particulars of the editor’s interview 
with Louis. 

The tracks near the hedge, he 
averred, were those of Chinamen, and 
he laid stress upon the fact that while 
four chambers of Holden’s revolver 
had been discharged, only one bullet 
was accounted for, and there was no 
proof that the accused had fired that 
one. 

The county attorney clearly attrib- 
uted no importance to Markell’s dis- 
closure, and the grand jury took its cue 
from its legal adviser. , 

But in order to leave no stone un- 
turned a summons was issued, citing 
the Chinaman to appear before the 
body. It was returned unsatisfied, with 
the information that the whereabouts 
of the party against whom it was issued 
was unknown. 

Within twenty-four hours of the dis- 
covery of the body, the southern 
counties were being searched for the 
“murderer” by armed men. 

Meanwhile the fugitive was under- 
going as strange a destiny as that land 
of contrasts and incongruities ever 
furnished. 


CHAPTER V. 
KIDNAPPED. 


HoLpEN could hardly breathe 
through the folds of the wrap which 
muffled his head and body. He was lift- 
ed by strong arms—how many he was 
unable to tell—and borne away at a 
swift pace. 

Presently he was set down, and, hav- 
ing in a@ measure recovered from the 
suddenness of the attack, he proceeded 
to struggle. 

Those who had him in charge were 
no novices at the strange game they 
were playing. They seized his arms 
with a wrench which left him sick and 
gasping, and before he could pull him- 
self together for another effort, he was 
bound and helpless within the blanket. 

He uttered a cry for aid. A hand was 
clapped over his face, and a voice said 
calmly: 

“Tf you make a noise. you die.” 

The threat was emphasized by the 
prick of a sharp knife-point against his 
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neck. He prudently relapsed into 
silence, convinced that, for the present 
at least, resistance would be suicidal. 

Thev lifted him across the hedge, 
dumped him into some sort of a velsicle, 
and drove off. So much he knew bv the 
senses of touch and hearing. 

Also he knew that the horse was be- 
ing driven at its utmost speed, though 
no word was spoken other than the 
threat above recorded. 

There was something strangely un- 
canny in this absence of spcech. That 
he was the captive of numbers he knew 
well enough. but there were no orders, 
no whispers of comment or smothered 
profanity. They might have been 
ghouls escaping with a cadaver. 

Some miles must have been traversed 
when the vehicle came to a stop and 
he was transferred to another. Only a 
trifling delay was incurred by the 
change, and still no word was spoken. 

That indescribable change had taken 
place in the atmosphere which heralds 
the dawn. They plowed through long 
reaches of sand; he could hear the 
whirr of startled quail bursting from 
covert at their approach, and for a 
while the weird cry of a coyote fol- 
lowed them. . 

Hours passed—how many he did not 
know. Then the team came to a halt 
and he was lifted out again. This time 
they bore him up a steep ascent over 
rocky ground. 

They set him down. 

““ Now,” said the same voice that had 
previously spoken, “ you are to be put 
into a shack where you will find food 
and water. You will not see anv one, 
but you will be watched. If you un- 

cover your eyes before half an hour has 
elapsed you will be killed. Also, if vou 
come out of the shack you will he 
killed. And if you are seen peeping 
through the cracks you will be killed. 

“When you hear three whistles, 
thus ”—the speaker emitted a piercing 
note—“ vou are to cover your face 
again and wait. Should you, by accei- 
dent or design, sce one of us, you would 
die. But if you do as you are told, you 
will perhaps live.” 

He was pushed through an opening, 
and the cords which bound him were 
loosed. 
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For au instant Holden was possessed 
by a desperate impulse to throw’olff the 
blanket, strike out, and run for it. 

But as if ts conductor knew what 
Was passing in his mind, he felt the 
prick of the kmife at his neck again; 
he nodded his assent to the conditions 
imposed. 

By the musty smell of his surround- 
ings he knew that he was in a long 
abandoned building of some sort, but 
he made no effort to learn more about 
the quarters to which he had been con- 
signed until he was quite sure that the 
period of probation had elapsed. Then 
he waited a while longer to be on the 
sate side, when he lifted his arms and 
threw off the blanket. 

Dim as it was inside the place, the 
change from total darkness made him 
blink. A few rays of sunlight pene- 
trated the sagging roof, and by these he 
made out that his prison was a mere 
shed, with a ruinous furnace at one 
end, showing that it had. originally 
served as a smithy, probably for the 
repair of mining tools. 

Cinders were strewn about from the 
long dead fires, and here and there lay 
fragments of iron, rotten with rust. 
Wild animals had made their habitation 
there, and an old piece of blanket in 
one corner indicated that some pros- 
pector or fugitive had found shelter 
within. 

The only indication of recent occu- 
paneyv wis a basket covered with burlap 
which stood beside a_ wicker-covered 
jug. Both these receptacles were of odd 
pattern. 

Investigation showed the basket to 
contain two loaves of bread, a knuckle 
of boiled ham, half a dozen hard boiled 
eggs, as many tamales, and a jar of 
mixed pickles. The jug was filled with 
water. 

The sight of these things led Holden 
to the further discovery that he was 
ravenously hungry. He fell upon them, 
and for the first time in weeks ate with 
a voracious appetite. 

When he had finished the repast he 
marveled to find himself content with 
his surroundings. 

Others—he knew not who—hs 
taken his fate in charge. The weigl 
of a harassing responsibility had been 
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lifted from him—temporarily, perhaps, 
but nevertheless lifted. The nervous 
strain relaxed. 

Now that he had eaten he was dog- 
tired; it would be time cnough to think 
later. And, wrapping himself in the 
blanket, he rolled over and slept like a 
dead man. 

Ifow long he slept he knew not, but 
when he awakened it was dark within 
the smithy. 

At first he was unable to realize his 
situation. So fantastic were his recent 
recollections that he consigned them to 
the limbo of dreams until his head was 
clear of the dregs of sleep and things 
came back to him piccemeal. 

Incident by incident he recalled the 
events of the night before, beginning 
with the warning he had received in tue 
alley on his way back to the ollice from 
lunch. 

Of Tolt’s fate he was ignorant, but 
he felt no apprehension on the old 
man’s account. It was a foregone con- 
clusion with Holden that he alone was 
the object of the attack. 

At first he coupled his abduction 
with the veiled warning of the China- 
man Louis, but for two reasons he 
abandoned the hypothesis. 

The first of these was the fact that 
the man who had threatened him spoke 
with a Missouri accent; the second, that 
the whole business was at variance with 
all that he had ever heard of High- 
binder methods. If he were the victim 
of Chinamen, he argued that they 
would have killed him upon the spot. 

Eliminating the Chinese’ against 
whom he had been warned to be on his 
guard, there remained only one man 
who could have a sufficient motive for 
his removal to connive at erime to 
bring it about. 

That man was J. H. Ireeze, presi- 
dent of the Santa Anita Water Com- 
pany. 

At first sight Holden was inclined to 
east aside suspicion of the capitalist as 
preposterous. I*reeze was not burdened 
with scruples, he knew, but he kept 
well within the letter of the law. Was 
he capahle of a felony ? 

To kidnap a man required the co- 
operation of numbers, and lreeze was 
not fool enough to confide in tools suffi- 
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ciently reckless for such an enterprise 
unless his affairs were desperate. 

Still, the editor reflected, such a man 
has always about him partizans who are 
ready to carry out his unspoken wishes, 
taking upon themselves the moral 
obloquy which may attach to such 
service. 

It might have been enough for 
I'reeze to hint that Holden menaced 
his political machine to bring about 
the kidnapping, since a short absence 
on the editor’s part at this critical time 
would suspend the publication of the 
Sun and demoralize the party it repre- 
sented beyond hope of victory. 

So, whether I'reeze had appeared 
openly in the conspiracy or not, the 
vietim credited him with the chief role. 

To what length would his captors 
vo? A man less intimately acquainted 
with California politics would have 
made the probably fatal mistake, under 
like circumstances, of defying them. 
upon the assumption that they would 
not dare to resort to extreme measures. 
Holden knew better. 

What fate was in store for him he 
knew not. But he reasoned that in all 
probability the men in whose custody 
he was would hold him close prisoner 
until their purpose of securing the 
paper was achieved—twenty-four hours 
would suffice. Then they would turn 
him loose. 

He would pretend to yield, but if 
opportunity offered he would escape. 
Once back in Santa Anita, he would tell 
his story and resume his fight against 
the water company with whatever 
weapons he could lay his hands on. 

They might seize his paper, but, short 
of actual murder, they should not 
silence his voice. 

Holden had reached these conclu- 
sions when a shrill whistle sounded 
without, and was twice repeated. QObe- 
dient to his instructions, he covered his 
face and awaited what was to follow. 

Presently stealthy footsteps were 
heard. He was bound again by unseen 
hands and pushed from the smithy. 

Again he was lifted into a vehicle. 
and the journey was resumed. But it 
was apparent to the captive that one of 
two things had happened: they were 
cither pursued, or they had lost the 
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train, for they stopped frequently, 
when some one got out and walked 
away to reconnoiter. 

Several times, too, the team was 
urged at top speed, and as suddenly 
brought to a standstill. 

so the might wore away, with much 
climbing of steep and unfrequented 
trails, w vhich, no less than the increas- 
ing chilliness of the air, indicated a 
tortuous ascent. 

And throughout the strange night 
ride the same uncanny silence was 
maintained that had been such a dis- 
quieting feature of the initial stage of 
the flight. 

With the return of daylight the 
journey did not cease. Only, now they 
were cdlescending, and the balsamic odor 
of pines was succeeded by heat and 
drought. 

The wagon jolted across rocks and 
creaked through sand. Holden was 
nearly stifled beneath the blanket; his 
joints ached with the continuous jar of 
the wheels. An eternity seemed to have 
elapsed since he ate and slept. 

When it seemed to him that the limit 
of endurance had been reached, the ve- 
hicle stopped. He was lifted out and 
laid down like a bundle upon the sand. 

It might have been half an hour after 
his removal from the wagon when Hol- 
den was taken up again and carried in 
the arms of his conductors over a short 
stretch of uneven and rocky ground. 

Next he was put into a bucket with 
one of his captors. It swayed beneath 
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them, and spun with their weight. 
Presently a windlass creaked and 
groaned, and they descended. 

So benumbed were his faculties with 
the jolting of the journey that the edi- 
tor was conscious only of a languid in- 
terest touching their destination. 

At length the bucket struck bottom 
with a jar that shot a qualm of pain 
through Holden’s sore bones; overset- 
ting it, his companion drageed him out 
and placed something beside him. 

A shrill whistle was heard, followed 
by the rattle of the ascending bucket. 
A little shower of gravel fell upon the 
recumbent form of the prisoner, and he 
realized that he was abandoncd. 

Shaking off his lethargy, Holden 
freed himself from his bonds, which 
must have been previously loosened by 
his captors, and threw off the blanket 
which hooded him. 

He saw that he had been buried alive. 

Upon every side of him, within 
touching distance, rose the vertical 
walls of a shaft. Far up, a tiny patch of 
sky showed no larger than a coin, and 
studded with stars. 

But whether the time was midnight 
or noon he was unable to determine, 
since he was acquainted with the fact 
that stars are visible from the bottom 
of a deep pit even at midday. 

Ilow deeply he was immured he had 
no means of estimating, but it looked a 
long way to the top, where the windlass 
secmed a mere line across. 

The bucket was not in sight. 


(To be continued.) 


A TARANTELLA. 


LIKE liquid fire the music ran, 
And so the dance began ; 
Framed in the terrace’s low white wall 
And purple sweep of the shining bay, 
Forward and backward in swift accord 
The dancers bend and the dancers sway ; 
Tinkling earrings and flashing teeth, 
Rhythmic swing to a measured beat, 
Springing and turning with supple grace, 
Lithely poised on their bare brown feet, 
Ever and ever a quickening pace — 
A dizzy whirl and a mad, wild maze— 
Presto !—the end. A silence falls 
On the opal glow of the noontide haze ; 
A shadow seems to dim the sun, 


Because the dance is done. 
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A COMEDY COURTSHIP. 


BY UNA HUDSON. 


The family to whom riches came unexpectedly, with an account of how one of its members 
thirsted for forbidden fruit in the shape of a certain vegetable. 


OW, or when, or where, the Pater 
made his pile is immaterial—so 
far as this story is concerned. 

Nor is it necessary that you should 
know the exact size of it in dollars and 
cents, but, lest you should be misled 
and class us with the multimillionaires, 
I will say that it was under a million. 

Mother and the girls took to their 
altered circumstances like ducks to 
water. They put in their days buying 
furbelows, and their nights planning 
what they would buy on the morrow, 
and when thev were rigged out in their 
new togs, Solomon in all his glory 
would have looked shabby beside them. 

Then we began to squabble over 
where we were to live. 

No two of us favored the same place, 
and, had we tried to please everybody, 
we would have built houses at intervals 
all the way from Maine to California. 
Iinally, as was his right, father de- 
eided the question. 

“We've lived here in Wassett a good 
many years,’ said he. “ Wassett was 
good enough for us when we were poor, 
so I guess, now we are rich, we needn’t 
be too good for Wassett. It’s a little 
place, of course, but to my wav of 
thinking, it’s better to be a big toad in 
a small puddle than a small toad in a 
big puddle.” 

That settled it. Father is a quiet 
man and does not talk much, but when 
he savs a thing, that thing goes. 

Our architect carried out our orders 
under protest, and the house he built 
must have set his teeth on edge. It 
represented no known style of architec- 
ture, but was a combination, and not a 
judicious one at that, of pretty much 
evervthing from a Colonial mansion to 
an Indian bungalow. 

The furniture matched the house, 
and was a wild jumble of things pur- 
chased all the way from Japan to New 
York. But we liked it; bless you, yes! 
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We had yet to learn that a Louis 
XIV chair hobnobbing with a Turkish 
couch and a Japanese screen by way of 
background is incongruous, to say the 
least, and we guilelessly affected these 
and other combinations that were a 
sight for gods and men. 

But the arrangement of our furn>b 
ture wasn’t a patch on some of the 
things we did while in the throes of 
trying to live up te our new possessions. 

We imported a butler, as a matter of 
course, a large, solemn individual, and I 
never will forget how, on his arrival, 
I shook hands cordially and offered to 
relieve him of his hat and coat. And 
the most painful part of the whole pro- 
ceeding was the very superior manner 
in which he showed me my place. 

Our cook was Irish, but her cooking 
was unmistakably French. Mother and 
the girls liked, or pretended to like, the 
queer messes she got up, and father al- 
ways eats whatever is put before him 
whether he likes it or not. 

But, for my part, it wasn’t a month 
before I grew to loathe the very sight 
of sweetbreads and patés and misfit 
salads—I never could abide a conglom- 
erate mess of fruits and nuts and 
chunks of celery, smothered in a dress- 
ing that was obviously intended for 
meat or vegetables. 

I stood it as long as I could, and then 
I demanded a plain, old-fashioned 
“boiled dinner.” 

I wish vou could have seen the faces 
of mother and the girls. 

What, boiled beef and cabbage and 
turnips in that rococo dining-room! 
(Possible it wasn’t “rococo,” but that 
certainly sounds as our dining-room 
looked, and I’ll stick to that word till 
I stumble across a better one). 

We argned the matter at some length 
and with considerable heat. I even 
ventured a reminder of the days when 
cabbage, and boiled cabbage at that, 
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had been a staple article on our bill of 
fare. 

“We ate boiled cabbage,” said 
mother, “ not because we liked it, but 
because it was cheap.” 

There was no disputing the latter 
part of that statement. Our cabbages 
had been not mercly cheap; they had 
cost us absolutely nothing, for we grew 
them in our back yard. 

Undeniably, we would have preferred 
an asparagus bed or some _ tomato 
plants, but the soil of our back yard 
was peculiarly adapted to cabbages, and 
to nothing but cabbages, and we were 
too poor to let even the dirt in our back 
yard go to waste. 

“It’s a great pity,” said Edythe 
(christened “ Edith”), “that Ilugh 
can’t get rid of his plebeian tastes.” 

“ And what,” chimed in Alys (by bap- 
tism “ Alice”), “do you suppose 
Dorothy Foster would think if she were 
to come here and find boiled cabbuge on 
our dinner table?” 

The Fosters, it should be explained, 
were a recent acquisition to our little 
town, and were as unmistakably the 
real thing as we were gaudy imitations. 
From time to time I had vaguely sur- 
mised that we did many things we 
should not do, and left undone many 
things we should do, but until I met 
Dorothy I never realized how very 
short indeed were our shortcomings. 

Dorothy was little and sweet and 
dainty as a Dresden shepherdess, and 
by comparison made all other girls look 
large and coarse and _ overgrown. 
Edythe and Alys unblushingly copied 
her hats and gowns, and imitated her 
little mannerisms, none of which, it 
must be confessed, became them very 
well. 

But undoubtedly they were striving 
toward self improvement, and their in- 
tentions were good, for it was aftcér a 
visit at Dorothy’s home that I dis- 
covered them rearranging the Louis 
XIV chair, the Turkish couch, and the 
Japanese screen. 

They were wildly anxious that I 
should marry Dorothy, and so, for that 
matter, was I, but I wasn’t conceited 
enough to-suppose for an instant that 
Dorothy would even consider having 
me, so I kept well in the background, 
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and was idiotically happy whenever she 
seemed to be aware of my existence. 

She, was sweetly friendly with both 
my sisters, and I trusted to them to dis- 
eover her likes and dislikes, that I 
might take note and make myself over 
accordingly. 

So when Alys intimated that Dor- 
othy would not approve of boiled cab- 
bage, I at once concluded that there 
must be something radically wrong 
with that innocent vegetable, and 
ceased to insist that it appear on the 
family dinner table. 

But I was hungry for boiled cabbage, 
and there came a luckless day when 
Kate made it both easy and possible for 
me to vield to the craving that pos- 
sessed me. 

Mother and the girls gave cook and 
the maids a holiday, and went to the 
city on a shopping expedition. That 
left me alone with the butler, and he 
was: easily disposed of. 

Then I went out and bought a large 
piece of meat and a head of cabbage, 
and prepared to cook a lunch that 
would have filled my mother’s soul with 
horror. 

I had things nicely under way, the 
fire going briskly and the cabbage and 
meat simmering in the pot, when the 
bell rang. 

I answered it, and found—Dorothy. 
I forgot all about the cabbage, and got 
her into the parlor without any unnec- 
essary delay. | 

I was afraid she would go away di- 
rectly she found Edythe and Alys were 
not at home, but she loosened her furs — 
and pulled off her gloves and said she’d 
wait long enough to get warm before 
she started out again. 

I went up into the seventh heaven of 
bliss with a celerity possible only to a 
man in love, and staved there till an 
odor, faint but unmistakable, began to 
permeate the room. 

At first I ignored it and hoped 
Dorothy would do the same. She did 
for a time, but presently she couldn’t. 

“ Cabbage?” she imquired laconic- 
ally. 

“The—the people next door,” I 
stammered helplessly, forgetting that 
our house stood alone in the block and 
that there were no “ people next door,” 
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“ must be cooking it for lunch. They— 
they do it sometimes.” 

“Indeed!” Dorothy murmured po- 
litely. “It smells, you know, as if it 
might be your cabbage.” 

“Oh, no indeed, > 1 said brazenly ; 
“we wouldn't have cabbage here, you 
know.” 

And I sat there torn between my de- 
sire to have Dorothy remain and my 
fear that if she did she must inevitably 
discover my guilty secret. 

“Ts your cook at home?” she asked 
presently. 

“No,” said I, not understanding the 


drift of the question. “She’s out for 
the day, and so are the maids.” 
“¢ Then,” said Dorothy, “it’s a very 


good thing I happened over. She must 
certainly have left some cabbage on the 
range, and it evidently needs looking 
after. Ill just run out ‘and sce to it.” 

Twice I opened my mouth in a futile 
attempt to confess, and twice my cour- 
age failed me. It ended in my meekly 
following Dorothy to the kitchen. 

She ran to the range and lifted the 
cover of the pot wherein boiled my cab- 
bage. 

I would gladly have crept into a 
crack in the kitchen floor, but my size 
prevented, and I was meditating flight 
when Dorothy’s voice arrested me. 

“Why,” she was saying, “ cook must 
have left this for vour lunch. How 
nice! I just love cabbage, and we never 
have it because mamma doesn’t like the 
way it smells when it is cooking. Hugh 
Farrar, you selfish thing, trying to keep 
all that lovely cabbage for yourself! 
If you don’t invite me this instant to 
stop for lunch I’ll invite myself.” 

It wasn’t five minutes before Dorothv 
had taken off her hat and enveloped 
herself in one of cook’s aprons, and we 


were hunting up flour and salt afd 
milk and various other things, for 


Dorothy declared that a boiled dinner 
without dumplings wasn’t a boiled din- 
ner at all. 

“And shut all the kitchen doors 
fight,’ she ordered with dancing eves. 
“Tor whatever your mother w iD sav if 
she comes home and finds the whole 
house redolent of boiled cabbage, I’m 
sure I don't know.” 


Then, at Dorothv’s suggestion, I sct 
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the kitchen table for two, for she has 
a sense of the eternal fitness of things, 
and declared that boiled cabbage should 
not be eaten in a rococo dining-room. 

“ And, anyhow,” she said, beaming at 
me as she placed the steaming platter 
on the table, “it’s ever so much more 
cozy here than in that great barn of a 
dining-room.” 

“It’s more than cozy,” I said boldly; 
“it’s quite en famille.” 

I wasn’t entirely certain of my 
French, a knowledge of that useful 
language not having been included in 
my early education, but 1 decided to 
risk it, for I remembered to have heard 
that quite often what you mustn't say 
in English will give no offense if put 
into I’rench. 

I was so lost in admiration of Dor- 
othy’s blush, which I thought quite the 
prettiest thing of its kind I had ever 
seen, that I quite neglected her dump- 
lings, forgetting for the moment that 
I was there to eat cabbage, not to make 
love. 

Dorothy 
hungry,” 
And 

1 hastily began the discharge of such 
duties as commonly devolve upon the 
head of the family in connection with 
the serving of the dinner, while Dor- 
othy, from her end of the table, busied 
herself with cups and saucers and put 
the all important question of ‘“ one 
lump of sugar or two?” 

“T love to mess around a kitchen.” 
she remarked, when I complimented 
her upon her skill in cooking. “TI sup- 
pose I was cut out for a poor man's 
wife.” 

“Do you know,” I said, and said it 
quite boldly’ in English, “I rather 
fancied you were cut out to be my 
wife.” 

Dorothy’s eyes sought her plate, and 
her pretty blush came back, this time 
several shades darker than it had been 
before. 

“Two people so fond of cabbage as 
we are——”’ I pleaded. 

“Should eat cabbage together all the 
rest of their natural lives,” Dorothy 
finished. 

And that is precisely what we de 
cided to do. 


“IT am 
even if you are not. 


reminded me. 
said she, “ 


FORCED INTO SOLDIERY.’ 


BY GARRETT SWIFT. 


A story of a good deed which brought about a train of extraordinary experiences in the land of 
the Sultan. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


FraNK Wess, an American, who tells the story, has concessions from the Sublime Porte to work 
some valuable mines among the mountains near Moglena, and after two years rumors come to him that 
the Macedonians are organizing with the object of gaining the autonomy enjoyed by Bulgaria and 
Servia. Having occasion to travel by horseback from Moglena to Salonika, he finds a man dying in front 
of the doorway of an inn kept by one Mushed Hassan. This man is a Greek, of the name of Gironda, 
from Salonika, and he confides to Webb two letters, which he makes him swear he will deliver. One of 
them is to Gironda’s daughter in Salonika, and the other, which he himself had been carrying when he 
was struck down, is to his brother at Larissa, in Thessaly. Webb undertakes the commission, but is held 
up on the road by mounted police and thrown into jail on reaching Salonika. He is released only on 
promising to join the soldiery of Turkey, and is appointed a secret agent to discover the real leader of 
the uprising among the Greek Macedonians, something which all the Turks who have tried it have failed 
to accomplish. Mahmoud Pasha, Vali of Macedonia, declines to tell him even the persons suspected, 
arguing that as all their own clues have been wrong, such knowledge would only hamper the American in 


his work. He adds that Turkish eyes will be on his every movement, and that any treachery will be 


punished with instant death. 


CHAPTER V. 
GIRONDA’S DAUGHTER. 


T took me some time to get to slecp, 
so bewildered was I by the strange 
turn of events in my affairs. 

In twenty-four hours I had swiftly 
changed from an independent miner to 
a prisoner, and from a prisoner to a se- 
cret agent of Turkey. 

Thoughts like these kept me awake, 
but I could not coérdinate them to any 
good purpose. At last I fell asleep, and 
when I awoke it was broad daylight. 

I arose and began to dress myself 
leisurely. Thinking, as I worked, it 
seemed to me that I was in a worse 
maze than the night before. I actually 
did not know which way to turn first. 

One thing stood out strongly in my 
mind, and that was that it was my duty 
to go to the inn of Mushed Ilassan and 
ascertain if Gironda had died. If he 
had, surely I could do no less than visit 
his daughter and acquaint her with the 
fact. 

Thus far I was sure of mv duty, but 
that had nothing to do with the mission 
imposed upon me by Mahmoud Pasha. 


. 


I began thinking of this, and while thus 
engaged I chanced to turn to a small 
table near a mirror. There, resting as 
if laid carclessly by myself the night 
before, was a leathern purse. 

I picked it up curiously and opened 
it. To my amazement, it contained a 
number of gold pieces, which I found to 
amount in all to about three hundred 
rubles. It was Russian money, and in 
the purse there was a small piece of 
paper upon which was written in a fine 
Turkish hand, “ Ask no questions.” 

Undoubtedly the money was intend- 
ed for me. Yet why, I asked myself, 
was it Russian money? The mission 
upon which I had sect out was strictly, 
so I thought, a Turkish enterprise. 

Russia was not connected with the 
revolt of the Macedonian Greeks in my 
mind. How, then, was I to account for 
this strange accession of wealth? How, 
I asked myself, was it placed there? 
But I remembered the words of Mah- 
moud Pasha, that money would be fur- 
nished me in ways I did not understand, 
and the note of warning forbade asking 
questions of the keeper of the inn. 

I remembered that I had not fast- 


*This story began in the February issue of THE ARGOSY, which will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents. 
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ened the door of my room, and, in fact, 
when I came to look at it there was no 
way of doing so. 

Putting the gold in my pocket,I went 
to the coffee-room and had breakfast. 
Beyond a curious stare from the pro- 
prietor, no one paid me any more at- 
tention than was given to others— 
Turks, Persians, or whatsoever they 
may have been. 

Having breakfasted, I smoked a cigar 
and gave myself up to an hour of study. 

The introduction of Russian money 
into the matter had set my wits to 
work. I did not at once leap to the 
conclusion that it was intended for me 
to go to Russia. But there was cer- 
tainly a hint in the thing, and I tried 
to study it out. 

Having finished my cigar, I returned 
to my room, and, with pencil and paper, 
sat down at a small table. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said to myself, 
“that the first thing to do, if foreign 
money is to be a factor in this thing, 
is to eliminate the native element alto- 
gether and see what can be brought out 
of a study of foreign influences. 

At the top of a page I wrote “ Rus- 
sia.” 

Russia, having a well known antipa- 
thy to Turkey, being more or less con- 
tinually embroiled with her in diplo- 
matic contests, and sometimes in war, 
might well be disposed to favor any sort 
of revolt that would weaken the power 
of the Sublime Porte. 

I divided the elements to be consid- 
ered into two factors. Or, I might say, 
I divided the factors into two elements. 
First, the factor of political position. 
Second, the factor of geographical po- 
sition. 

Russia was, of course, to be placed in 
the political division. But as if to con- 
trovert this, the geographical position 
was not such as to warrant a decided 
conclusion that Russia could be in any 
way interested in the Macedonian re- 
volt. 

I reasoned thus far: that if it were 
reallv Russia that was at the bottom of 
the revolt, then it was not for what she 
eould obtain in Macedonia, but to draw 
the forces of Turkey from the frontier 
and then strike for such border lands as 
she had long been wanting. 
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This I considered a pleasing and 
somewhat satisfying conclusion. But it 
was not determinative. 

Again seeking the political division, 
I named Bulgaria. I had not heard 
the name of Prince Ferdinand men- 
tioned in connection with the Mace- 
donian revolt, but it had been said by 
Mahmoud that the Greeks of Mace- 
donia were trying to follow in the foot- 
steps of Bulgaria and Servia. 

This brought me to Servia, but the 
internal strife which troubled that. 
country at once led me to dismiss it 
from all consideration. 

I next set down Greece. 

Here was a happy problem. Greece 
was supposed to be dominated by Tur- 
key, when, as every one who studied 
diplomacy knew, it was Russian in- 
fluence that governed King George. 
Grecce, under Russian influence, might 
easily be called into such a revolt, hav- 
ing not only the pleasure of obeying 
the great power of the north, but also 
of assisting the Greek element in Tur- 
key to establish an independent coun- 
trv. 

I next set down Italy and at once 
dismissed it, drawing a line through the 
name. Italy was too busy emptying 
itself into America to bother with 
Macedonia. 

I then put down Montenegro. I knew 
the Prince of Montenegro was a man 
who would stop at nothing if his mind 
was once set upon going ahead. 

But I had never heard of him as one 
who was involved in international in- 
trigues. His mountain principality 
seemed to suffice for him, and his wild, 
rugged, and warlike soldiers were con- 
tent to guard their homes, without go- 
ing to the extent of carrying war into 
Macedonia. 

I considered Austria, but did not go 
so far as to write the name. I could 
see no reason why Austria should med- 
dle with the Macedonian question at all. 

When I had gone thus far I studied 
what I had Jone, and I found that my 
political and geographical division were 
identically the same. Those countries 
known politically to favor dissension in 
Turkey were those who would profit by 
it by reason of conticuitv. 

This narrowed the thing down to 
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Russia and Greece, with Bulgaria and 
Servia as a remoter possibility. 

All this took a lot of reasoning, and, 
because the money I had received was 
Russian, I resolved to go to Russia. 

But Russia is somewhat of a place. 
I knew, however, that if there was a 
‘ Russian acting as the leader of the 
Greeks in Macedonia, he was not per- 
sonally in St. Petersburg, although he 
might be taking his orders from that 
capital. 

Then I suddenly remembered that 
Russian gold was current in Bulgaria 
and Servia. Here was another problem. 
The Russian who was at the head of 
the Greeks, if there was one, might be 
either at Sofia or Belgrade. 

I then recalled having heard Achmet 
speak of the wish of the Bulgarians to 
annex more Turkish property, and be- 
gan to think seriously of Belgrade as 
my first field of action. 

I dropped the problem and resolved 
to go at once to Mushed’s inn and see 
Cironda. I ordered my horse, and was 
soon on the road. 

I passed many soldiers and guards, 
but beyond a curious glance they paid 
me no attention. It seemed as though 
in’ some mysterious way everybody 
knew I was in the service of the Pasha. 

Achmet Bey, while he was in the 
ministry, was not as secretive as Orien- 
tals are supposed to be, and it was pos- 
sible that he had said something. But 
I reasoned farther that the Vali had 
said that spies would be on my trail, 
and with that, and the mysterious gifts 
of money, nearly all the army must 
know of what I was doing. 

Mushed was delighted to see me. 

“By the name of Allah!” he cried. 
“I heard you were in prison.” 

“So I was, but by the grace of the 
Valt, Mahmoud Pasha, I am free.” 

“Good. That wicked Greek was the 
cause of it. You did not deliver the 
treason letters.” 

“YT did not deliver the letters. One 
was certainly treasonable, but the 
other, the one to his daughter, con- 
tained something I know nothing 
about. How is the Greek? Did he 
die?” 

“No, he did not die. Mashallah! He 
is a devil. He is in prison.” 
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“In prison! Gironda in prison? 
Then he will die there.” 

“ Why, of course,” said Mushed. 

“ All I came for was to see him.” 

* Well, since he is not here, there is 
no reason for repining. I have still the 
same good food and wine. Rest.” 

“Tt is necessary for my horse, at 
least. Have him cared for and bring 
me something good.” 

“Good! Indeed yes. I should say so. 
Tor you, nothing but the best of every- 
thing.” 

I wondered whether Mushed knew 
the new business I was engaged in, but 
dared not ask him. 

I ate dinner there, enjoyed a bottle 
of wine with Mushed,-smoked a cigar, 
and started back. 

Arriving again at Salonika, I rode to 
the residence of the Greek. This was a 
fine mansion in another suburb, and I 
was admitted by a black slave. 

“T wish to see the daughter of the 
merchant Gironda,” I said. 

The slave bowed very low. 

“JT will tell the lady.” 

Ile took me into a large and elegant 
reception-room, and left me alone. [ 
was soon amazed at the entrance of a 
young woman who might have stepped 
out of a Parisian school. 

‘“T am told by the slave Damido that 
you wish to see me,” she said, advanc- 
ing and holding out her hand in our 
own fashion. 

I was at once struck with her beauty. 
She had a fine face, in which I could 
see no traces of Greek parentage save 
that it was perfect in its Grecian out- 
line. 

But the Grecian face is as common 
in America as in Greece, and her bright 
blue eves, her cool reserve, her modest 
but self-possessed manner, her modern 
dress—all filled me with surprise. 

I felt a thrill as she touched my 
hand. . 

“TI see you are English,” she said. 

“No, I am an American,” I an- 
swered, taking a chair at her request.” 

She sat down near me in a great 
Turkish monstrosity of a divan. 

I was surprised at her calmness and 
apparent happiness. It seemed impos- 
sible that she could be ignorant of her 
father’s condition. 
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“T have come on rather a sad mis- 
sion,’ [ began. “ Are you the daughter 
of the merchant Gironda?” 

“ Yes, [am Adria Gironda,” she said. 
“Has anything happened to my 
father? ” 

* Why—vyes—something has  hap- 
pened. I saw him—two nights ago—he 
Was—he was 

I found myself unable to continue in 
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the presence of this beautiful girl 
whom I was about to plunge into awful 
grief, 

ee ¢ 


something has happened to him— 
I know that from your manner. But do 
not hesitate. Tell me what it is.” 

“Ie is wounded and in prison.” 

She closed her eyes and lay back, but 
almost instantly regained her com- 
posure. 

“One must expect almost anything 
in this terrible country. What was his 
crime?” 

‘““T saw him at an inn to which he 
came wounded. I thought, and he 
agreed, that he was about to die. He 
gave me two letters. One was to you, 
the other to his brother at Larissa. I 
was arrested on the charge of conspir- 
acy, and the letters taken from me. 

“The one to-his brother was found 
to contain plans of the fortresses of 
Salonika, with other compromising 
matters. The one to you was probably 
the information that he was about to 
die, but I did not see it. Now he is in 
prison, and I have not yet learned his 
condition.” 

“Te will wndoubtedly be killed 
there. Such is the case in this country. 
I shall do all in my power to have him 
released.” 

“ Rest assured I shall aid you to the 
best of my ability. I am now on secret 
service for the government, and——” 

“Master, a messenger to sce you,” 
said the black slave, and an officer en- 
tered. 

He handed me a small pouch, and 
with a salutation retired. 

“You must be high in the councils,” 
said the girl coldly. 

“That was a spy,” I said. “ Eycs are 
upon me constantly. This is money 
which I do not need, and was sent only 
to let me know that the Valt knew 
where I was. I suppose I must go, but 
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I shall see you again. I am about to 
start for Bulgaria.” 

‘“Yieaven help you there, 
“Tt is worse than this. I thank you for 
your kindness. If vou will tell me 
where I can find vou, I may at some 
time have something to communicate.” 

I gave her my name and the address 
of the hotel I was at in Salonika, and 
promised that I would make arrange- 
ments to have all mail matter forward- 
ed to me wherever I was. 

Tears had come to her eyes, and I 
saw, that her composure was forced and 
that she was soon to break down. I 
bade her adieu, and with a peculiar 
feeling that I had done nothing but 
muddle things up, I left her. 

As the black slave closed the door I 
heard her sob, and knew the effort to 
remain calm was ended. 


a3 


she said. 


‘CIIAPTER VI. 
SOMETHING WRONG WITI THINGS. 


Irom the home of the Greek mer- 
chant Gironda, and with the sobs of his 
beautiful daughter Adria stil ringing 
in my ears, I went to the headquarters 
of Nonni Pasha, superintendent of 
prisons at Salonika. 

I had never met Nonni Pasha before, 
but had heard of the luxury in which 
he lived. 

The pasha received me with the ut- 
most courtesy. As usual, he had pipes 
and coffee brought, to entertain me as 
a friend. I suspected that he had al- 
ready been informed of my peculiar 
mission, but I dared not speak of it. 

‘s Effendi,” he said, “it is a pleasure 
to have vou visit me. As things are go- 
ing now in Macedonia, one does not 
know his friends. But you can be 
trusted.” 

“YT am not always trusted,’ I an- 
swered. “I was but a short time ago an 
inmate of one of your hostelries.” 

He smiled, but looked innocently at 
me, as though he did not understand 
my¥ meaning. 

“T have now come to ask for an 
order to enable me to visit the Greek 
merchant Gironda, who was taken from 
Mushed Hassan’s inn on the Moglena 
road, wounded, and thrust into prison.” 
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“ Gironda?” 

“Yes. Circumstances are such that 
it is necessary for me to see him.” 

“ My friend, circumstances are such 
that if I sent you to see him it would 
afford me pain.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“ Gironda is burning in that place of 
everlasting torment. He died last 
night.” 

“Ts that possible? ” 

Nonni Pasha laughed and wiggled his 
fat body in great glee. 

“Do you ask if it is possible for a 
rebel to die? Oh, it is quite a fashion- 
able thing for them to do.” 

“Then you ordered him killed ? ” 

Nonni Pasha shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Has his daughter been notified ? ” 

“That I do not know, Affendt. It 
will be done.” 

I thanked Nonni Pasha for his cour- 
tesy, was shown out by half a dozen 
slaves, and stood a moment trying to 
collect my thoughts. 

An officer passed me. 


“Effendi, have you heard the 
news?” he asked. 
“T have heard some,” I said. “ What 


do you mean?” 

“Five thousand Bashi- Bazouks are 
being brought into Macedonia to quell 
the threatened revolt.” 

“That ought to be enough—to in- 
crease its intensity,” I answered. 

He looked at me thoughtfully a mo- 
ment and went on. 

My next move, as I had studied it, 
was to go to Sofia. It had more and 
more seemed to me that the center of 
the movement against the Sultan and 
the Sublime Porte must lie in Bulgaria. 

As I passed through the dirty streets 
I noticed that officers of high and low 
degree looked at me curiously. 

Surely there could be no secrecy 
about my mission. Everybody seemed 
to know it. 

I was soon on board a train for 
Uskub, where I intended to change for 
Sofia. The train was well patronized, 
travel by rail in Turkey by this time 
being popular, although when railways 
were first introduced the ignorant op- 
posed them strongly. 

I settled myself as comfortably as I 
could, for the trains on the road were 
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not remarkable for their speed. We had 
traveled about fifty miles, with several 
short stops, when i heard the report of 
a rifle. 

I had been reading, and sprang to 
my feet as the train came to a stop. 
Outside I saw a horde of Greeks, Al- 
banians, Bulgarians, all distinguished 
by their peculiar dress, armed to the 
teeth, and shouting their battle cries 
so tumultuously and rapidly that noth- 
ing could be understood. 

The guard ran through the car with 
a pistol in his hand. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“The revolution has begun.” 

If this was the beginning it was rude 
enough. I did not stop to note whether 
the firing had resulted in any aeaths, 
but at once rushed to the platform, and 
was about to leap from the train when 
a bullet struck me in the shoulder and 
I fell. 

For a moment I was conscious of a 
severe pain, but almost immediately 
sank into unconsciousness. 

How long the train was delayed I do 
not know. The first thing I did know 
was that I was growing painfully con- 
scious, and that I was in a small bed in 
a little house. 

My shoulder pained me greatly, and 
I groaned. 

“Oh, Effendi! You are awake,” said 
a girl near me whom [I had not seen. 

ca wish I wasn’t awake,” I an- 
swered. “ My shoulder hurts.” 

“Yes, of course. But it will amount 
to nothing. The bullet has been ex- 
tracted.” : 

“Are you so good a surgeon?” I 
asked. 

“T am not a surgeon at all. But my 
father knows how to deal with bullet 
wounds. He has taken the bullet from 
your shoulder and placed healing oint- 
ments upon the wound. He says posi- 
tively that it is not serious.” 

“Ts he awake? ” now asked a growl- 
ing voice at the door. 

I turned and saw a bearded man. 

“Yes, I am awake,” I said, “and if 
you are the father of this young lady, 
and also the man who took the bullet 
from my shoulder, I thank you.” 

“You need not thank me,” he re- 
turned. “Tam not the father of this 
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young lady, neither did I take a bullet 
from your shoulder. I would prefer 
rather to put another in.” 

‘J am grateful to you for that,” I 
remarked. 

He came in as one with authority and 
sat down. 

“You are Webb LEffendt,” he said. 
“We all know you. You are in the 
secret service of the Mahmoud Pasha, 
Valt of Macedonia. You are now—or 
were—on the way to Sofia.” 

“What put that in your head?” I 
asked. 

He laughed. 

“ We know many things that are sur- 
prising to those who believe them se- 
crets,” he answered. “It was because 
you were on the train that it was at- 
tacked.” 

“But what caused me to be the ob- 
ject of such an attack? ” I asked. 

“Yourself. Why should you seek to 
pry into the secrets of our orders? ” 

This question amazed me more than 
anything else he had said. Except for 
the words of Mahmoud Pasha, in my 
presence and the presence of Achmet 
Bey, I had heard not a mention of my 
present work. 

“ Are there traitors in the palace?” 
I asked. 

He laughed again. 

* There are traitors everywhere,” he 
answered. 

“But I have not injured you nor 
your cause, accepting your implied 
statement that you are one of the 
rebels,”’ I said. 

* That is true,” he rejoined, “ and we 
do not intend you shall. We have pris- 
ons as well as the Osmanlis. I am sent 
now to take you to one.” 

“To an Osmanli? ” 

“No. To a prison.” 

“ But I have done nothing to warrant 
such an act.” 

“Tt is not necessary. 
prevent it.” 

“They will not harm you, Effendi,” 
said the girl.. 

“Hold your tongue,” ordered the 
man. “ “ When you are asked to spcak, 
do so.’ 

“¢ at he is mv father’s guest. My 
father took the bullet from ‘his shoul- 
der.” 


We wish to 
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“Jf he is such a surgeon he had bet- 

ter take your tongue from your 
mouth,” growled the man. “ Come. 
Can you walk?” — 
* “T suppose I can walk,” I said, the 
question being directed at me. “ But 
I protest against this act. I am an 
American citizen.” 

“ But an American citizen who en- 
ters the service of the Turkish govern- 
ment must not complain if he receives 
the same treatment afforded other 
traitors.” 

“T am not a traitor.” 

“Come along.” 

He stepped up to me and grasped my 
arm. 

“What is this? What is this?” 
asked a tall man, entering at that mo- 
ment. “So soon?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the one 
with the beard. “ Your daughter can 
do enough talking for both. I want this 
giaour.” 

“ He is a friend of our cause.” 


“Ts he? PH explain his kind of 
friendship afterward. I want him 
now.” 


They wrangled a few minutes, and 


then my apparent friend walked away, 


taking the girl with him. 

‘Come along.” said the authoritative 
individual. “If you cannot walk you 
may ride.” 

He took hold of my sound shoulder 
and lifted me to a sitting posture. 

‘Come now. You are fully dressed. 
Get up.” | 

I felt weak, but as he drew a long 
dagger IT dared not disobey. I slowly 
left the bed and followed him. It had 
heen my right shoulder that was 
wounded, and my fighting capacity had 
heen sadly diminished. 

Outside I found a clumsy 
and into that I was thrust. 

Mv captor, vouchsafing nothing fur- 
ther, got in with me, the peasant on the 
front seat started the horses, and we 
hegan a journey that was not to be long, 
hut was to be fraught with consequen- 
ces of which I had never dreamed. 


vehicle, 


There appeared to be no secret about | 


mv arrest, for both officers of the gov- 
ernment and peasants looked at me 
with smiles as we drove along. 

At last we came to a village on the 
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- Ibar, into which we drove, and stopped 
at a small building built at the river’s 
side, one story in height and dirty be- 
yond description. Into this 1 was com- 
pelled to go, conducted to a square 
room, and thrust inside. 

With my lame shoulder, and the ex- 
haustion following the ride in the jolt- 
ing wagon over poor roads, I could not 
resist. I knew that death would be the 
result if I tried, so I submitted to the 
indignity. 

The door was slammed, a bolt shot 
into place, and I was again a prisoner. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SELF DESTRUCTION BY ORDER. 


THERE was one thing that required 
no great deliberation on my part. That 
was that I did not propose to remain a 
prisoner for very long. 

I had within a short time been im- 
prisoned by the Turks representing the 
government, and again by the rebels. 

Never in my life had I taken the life 
of a human being. But I felt that in 
the present emergency, with outrages 
being heaped upon me as they were, 
anything I might do to regain my lib- 
erty would be justifiable. 

My first act was to make a careful ex- 
amination of my wound. The hospit- 
able individual, and the girl whom I 
had seen, had done as well as any one 
could in that region, and I saw no rea- 
son to doubt that I would soon have the 
use of my arm. 

Satisfied upon this point, I then 
made a careful study of the place in 
which I had been locked. 

It was a large, bare room, the walls 
being of mud and dirty plaster, and 
the furniture the most meager that 
conformed to decency. The light came 
from a small window with wooden bars. 

Raising myself on a stool, I peered 
through this window, and found that it 
opened directly upon the Ibar. This in 
itself was at first disconcerting. 

But I reflected that it would not be a 
matter of insurmountable difficulty to 
cut through the bars, and that flight by 
way of the river under cover of dark- 
ness would be much easier than trving 
to escape by way of the door, where 
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armed guards were in all probability 
stationed. 

I found to my disgust that not a 
thing had been left in my pockets. My 
hospitable surgeon had taken all I 
possessed to repay himself. 

I had not the slightest idea what my 
captors intended to do with me, but had 
lived in Macedonia long enough to 
know that the ways of the peopie with 
captives were far from merciful. 

I might expect almost anything, 
from shooting to drowning. I was not, 
however, prepared for the demand that 
was soon made upon me. 

After I had been incarcerated about 
two hours, the bolts in the door shot 
back and the face of an ugly soldier 
was thrust inside, but after he had 
favored me with a grin it was with- 
drawn. 

Following him came an Albanian, 
whom I knew at once must be one of 
the revolutionists. 

* Giaour,” he said, as he sat down 
near me on a stool, “ tell me if what I[ 
hear is true.” 

“ Before I do that, tell me what you 
have heard,” I answered. 

“It is said that you are a spy in the 
service of the Val: of Macedonia. That 
with the favor of Achmet Bey you were 
sent out to spy upon us and report to 
the Vali, Mahmoud Pasha.” 

“JT suppose that is true,” I said. 
“But I have not yet attempted to do 
the revolutionists any harm.” 

“But you accepted the commission. 
I am the Katmakam of this place. I 
have studied your position well, and it 
bodes ill for us. It was, however, a 
mistake for our soldiers to shoot you in 
the shoulder when you attempted to 
alight from the train. That was a se- 
rious error, for it is not good policy for 
us to murder people of other nations. 

“ We hope to win constitutional lib- 
erty, rid ourselves of the Osmanli yoke, 
and then set up an independent govern- 
ment. Our motto in Macedonia is, 
Macedonia for the Macedon‘. =s. In 
Albania it is Albania for the Albanians. 
When that happy moment arrives we 
shall desire the assistance and the 
friendship of all other nations. 

“But at the same time we realize 
that for vou, a representative of the 
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greatest nation on earth, to be permit- 
ted to work at will for the Turkish 
government is ill for our cause. You 
may, for all we know, be a most influen- 
tial man in your own country. Your 
influence, given to the Osmanli cause, 
will perhaps destroy our chances. 
‘herefore, it is decreed that you must 
die.” 

“But I am not in love with the 
Osmanlis,” I told him. “I was thrust 
into a prison in Salonika because I was 
carrying messages that seemed to fa- 
vor your cause. Achmet Bey permitted 
me to egcape death by proving my loy- 
alty.” 

“Yes, that is known. It is also 
known that a man will prove his loyalty 
to anything to save his life. You are 
more feared than a regiment of Tur- 
kish soldiers. That is why the council 
has decreed that you must die. 

“T have listened to them and I 
agree with them. At the same time I 
am not desirous of ordering you shot. 
I prefer that you kill yourself.” 

“IT don’t see the point,” I answered. 
“What difference does it make?” 

“ You will have liberty to write let- 
ters to your friends telling them that 
rather than obey the mandates of 
Mahmoud Pasha you have determined 
to take your own life. This, when it 
becomes known, will have a strong 
bearing on the success of our cause. It 
will show that a powerful American 
prefers death rather than the commis- 
sion as spy for Mahmoud.” 

“That is all very well from your 
point of view,” I said. “ But where does 
the- benefit come in for me? I might 
just as well go back and take my 
chances with Mahmoud.” 

“ We are not interested in the effect 
on yourself. It is known through Mace- 
donia and Albania that you are now 
engaged in his service. It will soon be 
known in Russia. When your letters 
are made public the effect will be great 
indeed:” 

I spent some time thinking, while 
the Kaimakam calmly smoked a ciga- 
rette. I wondered if I could in any way 
turn this absurd demand to my own ad- 
vantage. At least it was worth a trial. 

“In what manner do you prefer me 
to take my own life?” IT asked him. 
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“This is not a matter of prejudice. 
Use any means you prefer.” 

“Then,” I said, “I accept your 
terms. Bring me writing materials and 
a sword.” . 

‘“A noble method. I will myself see 
that you receive what you desire.” 

He stalked out of the room, the 
grinning face appeared again, this time 
more malignant than before, and I was 
once more locked in. 

But not to be alone for long. I heard 
the bolts, and again the Kaimakam 
entered, this time followed by two at- 
tendants, who carried a table upon 
which were paper, ink, and pens. The 
chief himself bore a great sword, which 
he theld while standing, waiting for the 
table to be put down. 

“JT have faithfully performed that 
which I promised,” he said. “ There are 
the necessaries for writing. Here is 
the sword. Proceed.” 

“But this is embarrassing,” I said. 
“T cannot calmly proceed with my own 
self destruction while an audience 
looks on. And a hungry man makes an 
ill-looking corpse.” 

“For a man about to die, you seem 
extortionate,” he said. “ What now do 
you demand ? ” 

“IT don’t think I am extortionate,” 
I returned. “I have agreed to kill my- 
self, about the greatest evidence of 
good-will one man can show another. 
All I ask now is time to think, write 
some letters, and have a good meal.” 

“And at what time will you commit 
the act?” 

“Some time between midnight and 
daylight. You will find what is left of 
me here at dawn.” 

“ After all, what does it matter, 
since you will perform the act or be 
killed by my soldiers? I will grant your 
demands.” 

He placed the sword in a corner, and 
all of them went out. 

It was a matter of wonder to me that 
they trusted me with the weapon, but I 
reflected that even if I killed one or 
two, these men cared nothing about 
other hves, and there were soldiers 
enough around the place to intercept 
my flight. 

Then my punishment could be made 
long and full of torture, with the good 
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. excuse that I had murdered soldiers in 
the performance of their duties. 

I took up the sword and examined it. 
It was not a particularly fine one, be- 
ing a blade of fair temper, but poorly 
constructed. I next stood on the stool 
again and studied the prospect on the 
river. : 

There were few boats of any kind, 
and these of a small and insignificant 
type. Rude caytks could be seen going 
in one or the other direction, mostly 
containing merchants with their wares. 

The river was not broad at this point, 
and apparently neither very swift nor 
deep. On the opposite side there were 
forests. 

I heard the bolts again, and quickly 
got down. 

An armed guard entered first, this 
proving that they did not entirely trust 
me with the sword. 

After the guard came an attendant 
with a tray. He set this on the table, 
and then both withdrew without a 
word. 

I leisurely ate the dinner, feeling 

considerable satisfaction at the condi- 
tions. It is needless to say that I had 
about as much thought of committing 
suicide as I had of trying to walk off 
with the prison on my back. 
_ Having eaten, I wrote two letters. 
One was to the American consul at 
Sofia, which I had little hope he would 
ever get, and the other an unaddressed 
one to whoever entered the cell in the 
morning. 

In this I expressed my deepest re- 
grets at the necessity of a hasty de- 
parture, and my hope to meet the 
Kaimakam under more favorable cir- 
cumstances some other time, when I 
would honor myself by knocking in his 
teeth. 

I then sat down and planned hard. 

Having reached a conclusion, I took 
the sword and ripped a block of plaster 
from the old wall. 

This plaster was of adamantine hard- 
ness, but the age of the building was so 
great that it was seamed with yawning 
cracks and made little resistance to my 
efforts to take it off in pieces. Under 
the plaster there was a stone wall. 

I took the piece of plaster, using it 
for a mallet, and began chipping the 
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sharp edge of the sword. This was no 
easy task, and I desisted from time to 
time, fearing that I would be heard. 

Gradually, however, my efforts pre- 
vailed, and I had a mean, rough edge 
on what had once been a serviceable 
blade. 

I waited till darkness came, and then, 
mounting a stool, began sawing at the 
bars. I chose one in the middle for the 
first of my operations, and had no difti- 
culty in seeing, for the moon was shin- 
ing. It was a new moon, however, and 
gave just light enough—not too much. 

The rasping of the sword on the bar 
made a peculiar noise, and had the win- 
dow been on the land side, my attempt 
would surely have proven fatal. As it 
was, there seemed no one guarding that 
quarter, and no boats could be seen on 
the river. 

I worked away with the sword, much 
as a rat gnaws and worries a piece of 
wooden door or partition to make a 
passage. But at last I had the satisfac- 
tion of cutting through. 

To my great surprise, when I took 
hold of the sawed end the top end im- 
mediately came loose, showing that the 
bars were merely built in, and not fast- 
ened. 

With renewed and increasing hopes I 
attacked another bar, and about two 
o’clock im the morning I had three 
loose, and an opening large enough to 
admit my body. 

I chuckled at the idea of outwitting 
the Kaimakam, and placed the stool on 
the table to make a platform high 
enough for me to crawl through the 
window. 

“This sword is too good a friend,” I 
said to myself, “to leave behind. It 
won’t win battles, perhaps, and would 
not make a pretty fencing rapier. But 
it’s all Pve got. Gentlemen of this pris- 
on house, farewell.” 

I crawled through, let myself down 
as far as possible, then released my 
hold and dropped. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MEETING IN THE RUINED MOSQUE. 


Ir was not a very comfortable land- 
ing I made, in the slime and mud of the 
river-bed, but I was free. 
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I feared the splash I made would be 
heard by a sentry and an alarm given. | 
crouched for a moment in the shadow 
of the prison and listened. 

But hearing no sound, and realizing 
that speed counted for everything now, 
I gripped my ruined sword and started 
toward the opposite side of the river. 

Not a floating thing was in sight. I 
found to my delight that the river was 
shallow, and walking was _ possible 
nearly the entire distance. 

There was a space of about twenty 
feet in the middle where I had to swim. 
This was of easy accomplishment, and 
I was soon walking again. 

In a short time I crawled, muddy and 
wet, out of the river and plunged into 
some bushes. 

I knew nothing about this part of the 
country, and could make no definite 
plan or lay a course. What I wanted 
now was to reach the Bulgarian fron- 
tier. I had a general idea of the direc- 
tion, and that was all. 

I found easy paths through the 
forest, and this disquieted me. I had no 
desire to travel where there were many 
people to be met with. 

It was dark in the forest, and my 
progress, though not difficult, was slow. 
.In two hours I fancied I made only 
about a mile. But that mile meant 
much to me, for the search would cer- 
tainly begin about daylight. 

In another hour I struck into a rough 
and but little traveled road, leading to 
the northward. I was surprised that I 
did not run across camps of wandering 
tribesmen, for I knew that many were 
on the move toward one center or an- 
other, as their sympathies led them to 
join either the government forces or 
the rebels. 

I toiled on, with my much abused 
sword ever ready for defense, and now, 
having more light to enable me to make 
better speed, soon added mile after mile 
to the distance between me and those 
who would soon be pursuers. 

It was about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I think, when I saw, at some dis- 
tance from the road, a building. 

My first impression was to make a 
détour to avoid discovery by any who 
might be in or near it. But as I stood 
irving to think, I saw, to my astonish- 
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ment, a well dressed young woman 
come from a clump of trees and walk 
toward it. 

Something in the girl’s figure struck 
me as familiar, and as she turned to 
look back, I saw to my utter astonish- 
ment that it was Adria Gironda. 

‘“‘In the name of Heaven,” I said:to 
myself, “how is that girl here? What 
has happened ? ” 

She seemed to be in no difficulty, and 
I saw no one else. I went toward her. 

I soon found the building to be a 
ruined mosque. I reached the entrance, 
strewn with fallen mortar and stones, 
and after stepping over débris from the 
decay of years, I entered. 

A cry of alarm reached me, as the 
girl herself, hearing my footsteps, 
rushed to see who had arrived. 

“You? You, effendi?” she gasped. 
“We heard you were dead.” 

“One hears many curious things in 
this country,” I answered. “ You say 
‘we.’ Who are your companions, and 
how is it you are so far away from Sal- 
onika?” 

‘“My companion!” she said with a 
choking sob. “ Look.” 

She led me to a smaller apartment, 
where, on a heap of clothing, lay Gi- 
ronda. 

“Tit for tat,” I said. “I heard he 


was dead.” 


“He is almost dead,” sobbed the 
girl. “ He had not died in prison as the 
Pasha told you. By bribing a guard he 
escaped, but his escape was discovered. 
He secreted himself in Salonika, and 
at night, with the aid of a faithful ser- 
vant, was enabled to leave the city with 
me on horses. We traveled as rapidly as 
we could, trying to reach Sofia.” 

““ My own destination!” I said. “ We 
will go together.” 

“Alas! He will go no further than 
this. His wound has reopened, and he 
is now dying. He was conscious but a 
moment ago and wanted water. I have 
been out looking for some, but could 
find none. Now he has lost conscious- 
ness.”’ 

“ iow far did you look for water?” 
I asked. 

‘“T dared not go far. My father told 
me that in this region there were many 
tribes of Bashi-Bazouks. They are, as 
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you know, the most cruel of all the in- 
habitants. I dared not go so far that I 
might lose my way.” 

“ That was wise,” I said. “ Had you 
anything in which to carry the water?” 

‘“* My father brought with him a small 
cvinking cup and a water-bag of skin. 
‘The skin is here.” 

She brought me one of those small 
skins much used for the conveyance of 
water or milk, and I said I would search 
for water. 

I kept away from the road, for now 
travelers might be expected to be 
abroad. Going in the opposite direction, 
I walked some little distance, broke 
through what woods there were, and 
saw not very far away the roof of a 
farm-house. 

I saw other buildings that proved the 
presence of cattle, and knew there must 
be water. I kept along under cover of 
the trees at the edge of the coppice, and 
after some little search had the good 
fortune to discover a small xtream of 
sweet water. 

I quickly filled the skin and retraced 
my steps. 

“‘T have found it,” I said, re-entering 
the mosque. 

“Thank Heaven! ” exclaimed Adria. 
“ And thank you. Now my father may 
speak once again.” 

I poured some of the water down the 
dying man’s throat and bathed his tem- 
ples. He opened his eyes and looked up 
at me. 

“You? Alive?” he whispered. 

“Yes, Il escaped from the second 
prison. Il may not be so fortunate the 
next time.” 

A look of content came upon his 
face. 

“Tam glad,” he said, “for Adria. I 
feared [I was going to leave her alone. 
Death would be better than that for 
her.” 

“ Are you growing weaker? Do you 
think you can rally?” 

“No, I cannot. I am old, and the 
prison, the wounds, and the cruel pun- 
ishment they gave me have done their 
work. I am dying—I know that. But 
I am glad you are alive and here. I 
have told Adria—I must tell you. That 
letter——” 

He paused. 
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“ You 
brother? ” 

“No, but the letter to Adria. It ex- 
plained much. I regret that it was 
taken by the Turks.” 

“It contained secrets of the rebels, 
like the other, I assume.” 

‘Nay, that would not have been so 
bad. But listen. I am dying and have 
but little time. In the leather pouch 
under my head are all my private pa- 
pers. L am very rich. My brother in 
Larissa is very rich. In all the world I 
have no relatives to whom I should 
leave my wealth.” 

"Phat is, except Adria, your daugh- 

’ 


mean the Ictter to your 


ter.’ 


* Listen! Adria is not my daughter. 
Years ago I lived in Armenia. At that 
time there was an American missionary 
there named Morton. He had with him 
his handsome wife, who aided him in 
his work and conducted a school for 
the study of the Christian Bible. 

“Those days in Armenia were as bad 
as the present days in Macedonia. Riot, 
crime, bloodshed—they were the _his- 
tory of almost every day. The Kurds 
would come down from their mountain 
fastnesses, sweep through the towns, 
plunder, rob, and kill. Nobody was 
safe. It was a terrible time. 

“It happened that a chief called the 
mad Mahomet, during one of his raids 
in the town where we lived, saw the 
wife of the missionary Morton and fell 
in love with her. At that time she had 
an infant, about one year of age. This 
was Adria. I was their friend, and 
knew them well. 

“One day the mad chief swept into 
the town with a force of his wild war- 
riors, and there was a battle. The 
Christian settlements were sacked, and 
Mr. Morton wounded. 

* His wife attempted to take her own 
life, but was prevented by Mahomet 
himself, and she was carried off to his 
mountain stronghold. At least, that 
was what was thought, though she may 
have been killed on the way. 

“Morton, fearing that the infant 
would die alone, or be killed by the 
savage Kurds, crawled with her to my 
house and gave her to me. I was at 
that time poor, and traveled with my 
wares. 
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“He compelled me, on account of 
our friendship, to swear that I would 
take the child out of Armenia that 
night. I promised. 

“Mr. Morton himself would not at- 
tempt to leave, for he intended to go 
in search of his wife if he recovered. I 
never saw him again. I spent much 
money after I became rich trying to 
find them both, but never could obtain 
a trace. I believe that he died and she 
was kept among the Kurds in the 
mountains. 

“JT kept Adria as my own daughter. 
My wife lived but a few years after, and 
I loved the girl. I-wished her to be edu- 
cated as a girl of her parentage should 
be, and so she has been at school in 
Paris. 

“That letter I gave you for her told 
all these things. 

“The Turkish authorities who ob- 
tained possession of the secret were 
greatly rejoiced, for nothing pleases an 
Osmanli so much as to obtain a lovely 
American or English or French girl for 
his harem. This, if the girl happens to 
be rich as well as beautiful, adds to 
the glory of the Turk not only here, but 
in that world to come, when the rich 
and brave, as thev believe, shall have 
the most beautiful houris to wait upon 
them. 

“T feared that such a demand would 
be made for Adria. It waited, however, 
till now. While I was in prison I heard 
it.” 

“T suppose it was Mahmoud Pasha 
who wanted her for his fourteenth or 
fifteenth wife.” 

‘““ Nay, it was one who is really more 
powerful than Mahmoud, and yet who 
has but one wife. That is Achmet Bey.” 

“ Achmet Bey! He is my friend.” 

“Nay, he is not your friend. He is 
your enemy.” 

“But he befriended me. It was 
Achmet Bey who obtained for me my 
mining concessions‘at Moglena.” 

“That may be true. He was, I be- 
lieve, your friend up to the time you 
‘were arrested. But when he read the 
contents of the letter to Adria, in 
which I told her the secret of her birth, 
and also how rich she would be, he be- 
gan to hate vou.” 

“ But what had I to do with it? ” 
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“He was certain that you would go 
to Adria and tell her of my death, if I 
died in the inn. He feared that you 
already knew her story. Given a young - 
American girl and man, alone in this 
country, what is the natural thing to 
expect? Achmet wanted her, and 
wanted to get you out of the way. 

“It was Achmet who betrayed: the 
secret of your mission. It was Achmet 
who first devised it. Mahmoud Pasha 
had almost reached a conclusion to set 
you free when Achmet stepped in and 
prevented it. Trust him not. He will 
have you slain.” 

“ T’ll give him a dose of his own med- 
icine,” I said. “ I am not dead yet.” 

“T soon will be. I have a request to 
make of you.” 

““ Make it, Gironda. If in my power 
I will grant it.” , 

“Tt is not difficult. In all this world 
there is not a person to whom I can 
trust her. You recall that I gave you 
a letter to my brother. I could not 
trust him with Adria. He is not to be 
trusted with the care of another's 
wealth. I want you to love Adria, 
marry her, and protect her.” 

“Well,” I said, “this is Oriental 
indeed. Suppose ” 

“Remember I am an Oriental. I 
have spoken to Adria. She will not ob- 
ject. I have explained the necessity.” 

“TI promise this, Gironda: I will pro- 
tect Adria with my life; I will take her 
to a safe place; then, if it is her wish, 
if she loves me, I will marry her.” 

“Tt is all I ask. Be good to her. I 
—cannot—talk. I—weary ” 

He sank into a quiet slumber; the 
girl knelt by him sobbing, and in an 
hour he had passed away. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FRESH TROUBLE. 


THE situation was exceedingly em- 
barrassing to me. I felt deep sympathy 
for the girl. She had now lost her only 
friend and protector, and had _ but 
a short time since learned her true 
parentage and the probable fate of her 
father and mother. 

I myself felt no liking for the 
Greck, having known him as merely one 
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of those sharp, untrusting merchants so 
numerous in the provinces. Yet I 
realized that some words of comfort 
should be spoken. 

At the same, time, it was most diffi- 
cult to frame words to suit the occa- 
sion. The girl had heard the Greek beg 
me to marry her, and had made no sign 
as to whether his request was repug- 
nant to her or otherwise. 

I felt myself on delicate ground. 

** Miss Adria,” I began, having a dis- 
like to use her own name of Morton at 
once, “I feel the utmost sympathy for 
you. You have, I know, the feeling that 
you have lost your only friend and 
protector. 

“To you, whatever relationship in 
blood might be lacking, certainly Gi- 
ronda has been as a father. It is nat- 
ural for you to feel grief. Yet times 
are pressing, and we must not lose a 
moment in getting away from here as 
rapidly as possible.” 

She rose, tear stained and still sob- 
bing, but making strong efforts to con- 
trol herself. 

“Yes,” she said, “he was a father 
to me. I have lost a most valuable 
friend. But I do not, after hearing 
vour promise, feel that I am friend- 
less. I know you are an honorable man, 
and a brave one. It is not fear that un- 
nerves me. It is the leaving of him 
here, alone, that scems so cruel.” 

“He certainly should have decent 
burial,” I said. “I have only this old 
sword, which I nicked into a saw to 
enable me to escape from prison. I 
may be able to scoop out a grave for 
Gironda’s body, which will be, of course, 
much more decent than to leave him 
thus.” 

“Yes, it would be a terrible thing to 
remember,” she said. 

“Have you any luggage?” I asked. 
“You spoke of horses. Have you lost 
them ?” 

“Oh, no. They are in another por- 
tion of the mosque. My father—Gi- 
ronda—packed some things, and they 
are still on the backs of the horses. 
Then I have with me a small packet 
containing a few jewels and his private 
papers.’ 

“You do not know whether he left 
a will?” 
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“ Yes, he made a will before leaving 
Salonika.” 

“And you have that?” 

“ Yes, in the packet.” : 

“ Have the horses been fed? ” 

“JT gathered some grass for them 
last night. That is all I could do.” 

“Tt was enough. I will attend to 
them now, and by the time our sad 
duties to Gironda are finished, we can 
start. Show me where they are.” 

She took me to a crumbling shed, 
where I found two good horses, each 
with a pack strapped to his kack behind 
the saddle. I released them and led 
them out to where there was ample pas- 
turage. 

Here I tethered them with a good 
sweep of thong, so that they could find 
their own food. 

I then went with Adria to select 
Gironda’s grave. We chose a pretty 
spot under a spreading tree, and I be- 
gan plowing up the ground with the 
sword. It was slow and tiresome work, 
but with perseverance I made progress 
in scooping out a hollow. 

The deeper I got the more difficult 
it became. I had not gone a foot below 
the surface when Adria, who stood 
watching me, uttered a scream of ter- 
ror. I looked up and saw her white face 
turned over my shoulder, and her eyes 
wide and staring in fright. 

I turned and beheld the leader of a 
band of mountaineers. The fellow was 
evidently a Bulgarian bandit. 

He was clad in the picturesque cos- 
tume affected by the wandering bands 
of marauders having their homes in 
their saddles and their fastnesses 
among the Balkan crags. 

“IT am pleased to see you. What are 
you doing? ” he said. 

His face was a peculiar one. It was 
not unhandsome, and he was tall and 
well formed. But there was a cruelty 
and lurking mockery in his eyes, and a 
compressing of the lips that showed 
him to be a man of indomitable will, 
splendid courage, and absolutely no 
heart. 

. “T am digging a grave,” I answered. 
“ Our friend has just died.” 

He nodded, and, taking a whistle 
from his girdle, blew two blasts. In two 
minutes five others stood with him. 
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“Where is the man?” asked the 
chief. 

[ took him into the mosque and 
showed him Gironda’s body. He 
stooped over the dead man and ex- 
amined his face. | 

“ I understand,” he said. * This man 
is a Greek, and you are not. You killed 
him.” 

* No, we did not kill him. He was 
this young lady’s father. Iler mother 
was not Greek. Ile was wounded by 
Turks in Salonika, and these two es- 
caped at night, but his wounds were too 
severe, and when they reached this 
place he could go no further. We 
thought it would be cruel to leave him 
unburied.” 

The chief coolly folded his arms, and 
looked at me with a most insolent grin. 

“Vve left many without graves,” he 
said. “ But since the young woman is 
so handsome, and she wishes her father 
buried, it shall be done.” 

He gave a few commands, and in a 
very few minutes the body of Gironda 
Was interred. 

‘These are fine horses,” said the 
chief. “ But there are only two.” 

“The other escaped,” I replied, not 
_ wishing him to suspect that I had not 
accompanied Adria from Salonika. 

“ Well, get ready,” he commanded. 

“ Get ready? Tor what are we to get 
ready?” 

“To go with us. You are now our 
prisoners.” 

“ But what have we to do with you? 
We are traveling toward Sofia. I am an 
American citizen. You dare not take 
me prisoner.” 

“Dare not!” he shouted, as he drew 
his pistol. “T will show you that a 
Bulgarian chief will dare do what no 
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other man will do. If you resist you 
will be left on top of that grave a> 
dead as the Greek.” 

Other pistols were drawn, and I 
quickly reflected that, single handed, 
armed only with a ruined sword, I was 
no match for the chief, not to speak of 
five others similarly armed. 

If I made an attempt to fight, it was 
certain the fellow would carry out his 
threat, and then Adria would be left 
entirely to the mercies of these savages. 

“T submit,” I said, “ but I ask one 
favor.” 

“ Well, speak.” 

“You are a chief, and have great 
power. A command from you will be 
obeyed. I ask that my companion be 
protected from insult.” 

He bowed toward Adria. 

“The lady is in my care.” 

Adria was so frightened that her 
face, drawn and white, seemed more 
like that of a dead girl. She looked at 
me appealingly. 

“It is better,” I said to her in Eng- 
lish. “ We cannot resist, and it would 
do us no good to anger them. Wait for 
a chance to escape.” 

She submitted, and the chief beck- 
oned his wish that we hurry. None of 
the party had appeared mounted, but 
we knew that in their camp, which 
could not be far away, there were 
horses in plenty. 

It was frequently the case that these 
wandering tribes would sack a town or 
village and take away with them all 
the horses and cattle. 

“The lady will mount,” said the 
chief. ; 

I assisted Adria to the saddle, and 
the reins were taken by a warrior. The 
chief walked at my side. 


(To be continued. ) 


LOVE'S TRICKS. 


LOVE laughed at locksmiths and their arts, 
He laughed at chaperons as well, 
He closely bound two loving hearts 
With magic spell. 


Love laughed when they eloped one nighi, 
He laughed for twenty days, ’tis said, 
Until the honeymoon took flight— | 

And then love fled. 
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The Curious Experience of Thomas Dunbar. 


' BY G. M. BARROWS. 


The man who was run down by an automobile, and the manner in which he afterward amazed 
those who picked him up. 


CAME back into conscious existence 
with a sighing in my ears like the 
deep breathing of a great monster; it 
was everywhere, pervading space, filling 
my mind to the exclusion of thought. 

Just a sound—regular, even soothing 
in its nature—but it seemed to bear 
some weird significance to my clouded 
brain. That was thought trying to 
force its way im. 

Then waves and waves of whispering 
that washed all thought away—till I 
grasped again at some confused and 
wandering idea. 

It was the definite sensation of a 
cool, firm hand laid on my brow that 
lifted me up at last through that surg- 
ing ocean of sighs. As a diver from 
the depths I came up—up—and 
emerged suddenly, it seemed, into the 
world. 

I opened my eyes wide and looked 
straight up into the face of a man. A 
man—but everything was swimming 
before my eyes, and at first his face 
seemed no more than part of a linger- 
ing dream. 

And fantastic visions of the Orient! 
What a face! It was wrinkled as finely 
as the palm of a woman’s hand, and in 
as many directions. 

It was yellow in hue, and round like 
a baby’s. And the eyes were narrow, 
and black, and they slanted, shining 
like a squirrel’s. 

I thought that of them at first; but 
sometimes when you just happened to 
look at him, they seemed to have 
widened and to be possessed of strange 
depths and hues. 

In height he was not more than four 
feet five, and, of all contrasts, this 
little, weazened curiosity with the 
countenance of a Chinese god was clad 
in the very careful and appropriate 
afternoon attire of a very careful and 
appropriate American gentleman! 
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The long sighing was still in my ears, 
but no longer at war with thought. I 
lay in a neat white bedstead in a 
plainly furnished room. I lifted my 
hand (it took an astonishing effort to 
do it), rhnbbed my eyes, and stared at 
the man who sat beside me. 

His expression was kind, and in 
spite of its ugliness there was some- 
thing in the strange face which en- 
couraged me to friendliness. 

“ What—what’s the matter with 
me?” I asked, and I was surprised to 
note the question was a mere whisper. 

“ Nothing now, except that you are 
very weak.” : 

His voice was full, strong, and of a 
peculiar resonant quality. He spoke 
perfect English, with a kind of clear- 
cut elip to the words. 

“You had an accident—an automo- 
bile went over you—but yow’re all right 
now, and don’t need to think about it.” 

“What is it—that whispering noise ? 
Are we near the sea? ” 

He smiled and shook his head. His 
smile merely accentuated the wrinkles 
—it could not multiply them. 

“You are very near my laboratory 
—that is all. Here, drink this, and then 
you must rest.” 

I obeyed him meekly, like a child, 
weak of mind and body. 

I wondered a little why I was with 
him instead of at a hospital or with 
friends, but I soon dropped off. I was 
really quite weak just then. 

Yet before I slept I did ask one more 
question. 

“Would you tell me—if you don’t 
mind—your name? ” 

“ Lawrence.” 

“Lawrence what?” 
“« Just 2” 

“Yes,” he smiled (and his face ran 
into a very tempest of wrinkles) “ just 
Lawrence. No more.” 


I whispered. 
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Then I slept. 

And I did little but sleep, and wake, 
and eat, and sleep again, for some five 
duvs. And during this time I learned 
marvelously little of my host and his 
manner of life. 

Most questions he evaded cleverly, 
but he told me that it was his auto 
which had nearly ruined my earthly 
tenement; Lawrence had himself taken 
me from the scene of the accident with- 
out waiting for an ambulance, telling 
the police and bystanders that I was 
an acquaintance. He had carried me to 
his owh house, because, he said, he felt 
somewhat responsible for my injuries 


and wanted to give me a better chance 


for my life than the doctors would al- 
low me. 

He seemed to be possessed of a great 
scorn for all doctors. I knew long after 
that he had studied the profession very 
thoroughly, and in many countries, and 
truly held the right to the title he con- 
temptuously denied himself. 

At the time I considered only that he 
had cured me up in wonderfully short 
order, considering the extent of the 
injuries I had received, and that I had 
suffered not at all.. Therefore I] was 
grateful. 

Also he told me, on I forget what oc- 
casion, that his mother was a Japanese 
woman of very ancient descent, his fa- 
ther a scholarly and rather wealthy 
American. And for some eccentric 
reason of his own, his dwarfed son had 
chosen to eschew his family patronym 
and use merely his Christian name. 

During the time I lay in bed I saw 
no servants; Lawrence did all things 
necessary. And never, day or night, did 
the humming and sighing of the ma- 
chines cease. 

Lawrence spoke vaguely of great dy- 
namos, but on this subject, as on most 
others, he was very reticent. Fre- 
quently I saw him in the dress of a me- 
chanic, for he would come in to see me 
at all hours of the day, and I imagine 
must have inconvenienced himself con- 
siderably for my welfare. 

I had no. particular friends to worry 
about my whereabouts, and so I lay 
quict and at peace with the world for 
those five days in inert contentment. 

Then an hour came—it was in the 
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morning, and Lawrence had left me to 
go to his laboratory—when I became 
suddenly savagely impatient of the dull 
round. Weak though I was, I deter- 
mined to dress and get out into the 
open air—out into the world. 

Mind you, during those five days I 
had seen no face save that of my 
dwarfed host, heard no voice but his. 
And so my impatience overcame my 
good judgment and his counsels, and | 
declared to myself that I was well 
enough to join once more in the rush of 
hfe. 

Slowly, and with trembling limbs 
that belied that assertion, I got into my 
clothes. Very slowly—though in fool- 
ish terror lest Lawrence should catch 
me putting aside his mandates—I hur- 
ried my toilet as best I could. 

At last I stood, clothed and in my 
right mind, as I told myself, though | 
had already begun to regret my sudden 
resolve. 

I opened the door and looked into 
the bare, narrow hall. No one in 
sight, up or down. 

I made my way, supporting myself, 
truth to tell, by the wall, toward a door 
at the far end, which stood slightly 
ajar. 

I had almost reached it when I heard 
a terrible screaming. It was _ harsh, 
rough, tense with some awful agony, 
and to my startled senses preéminently 
human. 

I stopped, shaking from head to foot 
with the shock. Then I flung myself on 
the door, from behind which the noise 
seemed to issue. It was not locked, 
and I plunged almost headlong into a 
great room, shadowy with whirring ma- 
chinery under great arc lights. 

Before a long table, loaded with re- 
torts and the paraphernalia of the Jab- 
oratory, stood Lawrence. His back was 
toward me, but he had turned his head 
angrily at my sudden entrance, and his 
queer, narrow eyes were blazing with 
annoyance. 

In the room were two or three other 
men, evidently common mechanics, 
und none save Lawrence had more than 
glanced round. The screaming had 
ceased. 

“Well?” his voice was little better 
than a snarl. 
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“That—that noise!” I gasped, al- 
ready wondering if I had not made a 
fool of myself. “ What was it?” 

“Eh? Oh, that was nothing—the 
machinery—why are you ” 

He was interrupted by a crash and 
splash from the far end of the place, 
followed by an exclamation of terror 
and horror, and a nice collection of 
French and English oaths from the 
men. 

Lawrence had been holding in his 
hand while he spoke to me what looked 
like a peculiar piece of metal. It was 
cylindrical in shape, and little shades 
of color played over its surface contin- 
ually. 

Now he thrust this into my hands 
with a muttered injunction to be carc- 
ful of it, and rushed off to the scene of 
the catastrophe. I followed him, at my 
best pace, with the thing in my hand. 

At the end of the room were two im- 
menge vats of enameled iron, their 
edges flush with the floor, half filled 
with some livid, seething acid mixture, 
through which little currents writhed 
and wriggled. , 

The farther side of the largest vat 
sloped up at an angle of about thirty 
degrees, a smooth, slimy slide of zinc 
about ten feet from top to bottom and 
extending the full length of the vat. 

The surface of this slide was covered 
to about half an inch in thickness with 
some kind of yellowish paste, whose 
ultimate destination was the mixture 
in the vat. 

Above towered an engine of many 
wheels and pistons, and this operated 
two great pestles or stamps, slant-faced 
to fit the slide; these, running from one 
end of the zine to the other, worked 
the paste with a grinding motion, as an 
artist mixes his paints with a palette 
knife. 

The grinding motion was quite swift, 
but the lateral movement was compar- 
atively slow. I should say that it must 
have taken about four minutes for the 
two stamps to pass from one end of the 
fifteen-foot vat to the other. 

In the.vat floated a plank. On the 
surface of the slide, almost in the mid- 
dle, sprawled a man, his arms spread 
out on either side, not daring to move 
an inch on the slippery paste, for the 
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slightest motion meant a slip down- 
ward into the hissing acid. 

Worst of all, there seemed to be no 
means of getting across to him. The 
great engine occupied one side entirely 
to the wall—on the other the second 
vat barred passage. 

Beyond the vats the room extended 
some little distance, and there was a 
door there, open, through which one 
could see a fenced yard piled high with 
ashes and cinders. 

And the great stamps, twenty cubic 
feet of solid metal in each, were making 
their inevitable way toward the man. 
When they reached him—vwell, their 
smooth surface would afford him no 
finger hold, even if their rapid move- 
ment allowed him to clutch them. They 
must push him down—they might stun 
him first, but most certainly they would 
push him down. 

I need hardly say that I did not take 
in the full significance of all this at 
the time—it was only afterward that I 
fully understood the details. 

Even as Lawrence ran he shouted: 

“Stop that engine! Quick, men! ” 

I saw two stalwart workmen spring at 
the levers of the stamp machine—saw 
them twisting at a wheel—heard an- 
other crash, and a deep groan from all! 
The guiding mechanism had slipped a 
cog, or broken a rod, or something. 

In my excitement, shaking so from 
weakness that I could hardly stand, I 
had half fallen against a piece of ma- 
chinery that seemed to be at a stand- 
still. Unconsciously my.fingers grasped 
at a sort of handle. | 

I heard a whirring noise, felt some- 
thing like a tremendous shock, and a 
burning pain. I let go the handle in 
a hurry, just as Lawrence wheeled on 
me with the cry, “ For God’s sake, you 
fool ” 

But. I could give no heed either to 
what I had done or to him. My eyes 
were still fixed on the unfortunate 
man on the slide. 

The stamps were not more than five 
feet from his body now, and their low 
rattle and swish sounded in my ears 
loud as the tread of an army. 

“A rope!” cried Lawrence in de- 
spair. 

And then, in my horror, and in the 
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sheer impossibility of standing by 
quiescent and seeing a fellow-being 
done to death in this manner, I did a 
mad thing. 

Wild with resentment, as if it were 
a living thing I could have fought, I 
flung myself on the great, swiftly re- 
volving fly-wheel of the engine, seized 
its rim in my fingers, and braced back 
with all the force in my arms and shoul- 
ders. 

By all precedent and reason my 
hands should have been crushed to a 
jelly in the maze of machinery, but to 
my intense astonishment the wheel 
stopped under my grasp with no very 
great effort on my part. 

For a moment I held it so (it seemed 
to me to pull with no more force than 
is in the arms of a child), and then 
there was a loud report somewhere 
within the intestines of the monster, I 
saw a guiding rod as thick as my wrist 
double up and twist like a wire cable, 
things generally went to smash inside 
the engine, and the stamps stopped— 
not three inches from the man’s head! 

And even as they ceased to grind, 
men came running in at the door on 
the farther side of the vats—they had 
had to go clean round the work-shop to 
reach it—and were at the top of the 
slide with a rope which they let down. 

In a moment the fellow was drawn to 
safety out of the reach of as horrible a 
death as a man can die—death in a 
bath consisting largely of sulphuric 
acid | 

I stood as one in a stupor, still grasp- 
ing the eccentric, dazed by the sudden- 
ness of it all—hardly able to believe 
that the danger was over. 

A touch on my shoulder roused me, 
and I turned to look down into the 
narrow eyes of Lawrence. He was ga- 
zing at me with something very like awe 
in his expression. 

“ Well,” I said, smiling shakily, “ I’m 
afraid I’ve spoiled your engine.” 

“Spoiled the engine!” he _ said 
slowly, but emphatically. “ What kind 
of a man are you, Mr. Dunbar? Do 
vou know that that is a three hundred 
horse-power Danbury stamp? That the 
foree required to stop that wheel in 
the way you did would run a locomotive 
—pick up the whole mass of that en- 
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gine itself as easily as I would a pound 
weight ? ” 

“It stopped very easily,” I muttered. 

For some ridiculous reason I felt a 
little ashamed—as if such an exhibi- 
tion of strength were really a trifle in- 
decent. And I couldn’t understand. 

Of course, I thought, he exaggerated 
the power used, but though I am nat- 
urally quite strong, still I ‘could, before 
my accident, boast of nothing abnor- 
mal—and was I not just up from a sick 
bed, only a moment ago barely able to 
stand or walk without support ? 

I found that I was nervously clench- 
ing and unclenching my hands, and be- 
came suddenly conscious that they felt 
as if they had been burned—the minute 
I began to think about it the pain be- 
came really excruciating. 

I glanced at them. They were in a 
terrible condition—especially my right. 
They looked as if they had been clasped 
about a piece of red- hot iron. 

“What is it?” asked Lawrence 
quickly. He bent over my hands, peer- 
ing at them with his little black eyes. 

Then he looked up quickly, and I 
saw the dawning of a curious expression 
in his wrinkled face—a strange excite- 
ment, a pale flash of triumph, I could 
have sworn. 

Then, “ Where is it?” he cried im- 
peratively, his voice sharp and strenu- 
ous. “ What have you done with it?” 

He dropped my hands and fell 
quickly to his knees on the floor. his 
head bent, and began searching—feel- 
ing about in the shadows of the en- 
gines. 

“‘ Here—you there!” he cried to one 
of the men. “A light here! God! If 
it should be lost now—after all these 
years—all these years! ” 

“ What?” said I stupidly. 

“The new element,” he cried im- 
patiently. “ Stellarite, I call it. Oh ”— 
glancing up quicklv—‘“ of course you 
don’t know. That little piece of metal 
I gave you to hold—the iridescent cvl- 
inder—don‘t you remember? ” 

He spoke irritably, as if it was al- 
most impossible for him to restrain 
himeelf to civil language. 

“Oh, yes—that.” I looked around 
vaguely. “ Whv, yes, I had it in my 
hand—of course. I must have dropped 
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it when I grabbed the fly-wheel. It’s on 
the floor somewhere probably; but, if 
you don’t mind, could I have something 
for my hands? They hurt pretty 
badly.” 

Indeed, the air was full of black, 
swimming dots before my eyes, and ir- 
idescent cylinders had very little in- 
terest for me just then. 

He almost snapped at me. 

“Wait! If it’s lost—but it couldn’t 
be! Ah, the light at last. Now we can 
see something.” 

Still he was hunting, and now the 
men were helping him. I looked on 
dully. 

Then an unreasonable anger seized 
me at their neglect—their indifference 
to my very real agony. I leaned for- 
ward, and, in spite of the added pain 
the raw flesh of my hand gave me, I 
took hold of Lawrence’s collar 
started to shake him. 

He felt curiously light—rather hke 
a piece of cork, in fact. I picked him 
up from the ground as you would a 
kitten and held him at arm’s length. 

Then suddenly I realized that what 
I was doing was somewhat unusual, and 
let go of his collar. He lit on his feet 
like a cat. ; 

I expected anger, but he only said im- 


patiently, “Don’t do that—help me 


hunt, can’t-you? ” quite as if it were an 
ordinary incident. 

The queerness of it all came over me 
in full force; I felt as if I were in a 
dream. 

I stooped down and helped him 
search. But it was no use. The little 
cylinder of stellarite seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Suddenly Lawrence rose to his feet, 
his face, whose multitudinous wrinkles 
had a moment before been twitching 
with mingled triumph and despair, 
wiped clean of emotion, like a blank 
slate from which all significance has 
been erased. 

“Come, Mr. Dunbar,” he = said 
quietly, “it is quite time those hands 
of yours were seen to. You, Johnson, 
Duquirke, go on hunting. But I’m 
afraid it’s-no use, boys. That vat of 
acid is too near.” 

You think ” 

“Pm afraid it rolled in,” he said. 
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I was silent, dimly conscious that I 
stood, as it were, just inside the ring of 
some great catastrophe whose influence, 
barely reaching me, had this little 
wrinkled man in the grip of its vortex. 

I followed him to a small office, open- 
ing off the laboratory; fitted up much 
like a doctor’s, it was, with its cabinet 
of shining instruments. He explained 
its convenience while he bound up my 
hands with all the skilled gentleness of 
an experienced surgeon. 

“Accidents are always on view in 
such a place as mine out there,” he ob- 
served, with a nod of his head toward 
the laboratory. 

“T wish you’d tell me what I've 
done,” I said at last when the thing 
was over. 

I felt no weakness, nor any desire for 
rest, which was odd, seeing the excite- 
ment I had been through and my recent 
illness. 

“Two things, then, to be brief,” he 
replied, smiling rather sadly, I thought. 
“You’ve accidentally stumbled on a 
magnificent fact, and you’ve at the 
same time destroyed, I fear, all results 
that might have flowed from that fact.” 

I stared at him, puzzled. 

“You lifted me just now like a 
feather,” he said abruptly. “You 
think, possibly, that I don’t weigh 
much—I’m not a giant. Duquirke,” he 
called, “ come here a minute, will you, 
please?” 

Duquirke appeared, a very mountain 
of a man, all muscle, too. I am up to 
the six-foot mark myself, and fairly 
broad in the shoulders, but this fellow 
could better me by three good inches in 
any direction. 

“You can’t use your hands, of 
course,” said Lawrence to me; “ but just 
stoop down and stretch out your arm, 
will you? Now, Duquirke, just seat 
yourself on his arm. That’s it. Qh, 
don’t be afraid—he can hold you ail 
right. Ah, I thought so! ” 

We had both obeyed him, I in some 
doubt, the Canadian with stolid indif- 
ference. But: what was my amazement 
to find that this great big man weighed 
really comparatively nothing. 

I rose, stil with my arm out- 
stretched, with perfect ease, and there 
the fellow sat, perched precariously, his 
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mouth open, his eyes fixed on his mas- 
ter in almost a dog-like appeal. 

‘What are you all made of?” I 
gasped. ‘“ Cork?” 

I let my arm drop, really expecting 
to see the man fall light as a feather— 
instead of which he tumbled with a 
crash that shook the house, and lay for 
a minute, swearing violently. 

Then he got to his feet in a hurry 
and backed out of the door, his eyes on 
me to the last, his tongue, really un- 
consciously I believe, letting go a 
string of such language as would have 
done credit to a canal-boat driver. 

“ What is the matter with you all,” 
I cried, “or”—my voice sank with 
the thought—“ with me?” 

“ Sit down,” said Lawrence. “ Don’t 
lose your head.” 

His eyes had widened, and the 
strange colors I had sometimes caught 
a glimpse of were blazing in their 
depths. His wrinkled face was almost 
beautiful in its animation—lighted as 
by a fire from within. 

“There’s nothing at all astonishing 
or miraculous about any of it—it’s the 
simple working of a law. Now listen. 
When we heard La Due fall (the fool 
had tried to walk across a plank laid 
over that death trap to save going 
round the shop—he was well repaid by 
the fright), I handed you the cylinder of 
stellarite. I did not lay it on my work- 
table, because that is made of alum- 
inum, and this cylinder must not come 
into contact with any other metal, for 
the simple reason that stellarite has 
such an affiliation for all other metals 
that for it to touch one of them means 
absorption into it. All its separate 
molecules interpenetrate, or assimilate, 
molecules, and—stellarite ceases to 
have its ‘individual being.’ So I gave 
it to you, because I wanted my hands 
frec, and ran down to the vats with 
you at my heels. I confess I would 
never have been so careless if I had 
not allowed myself to become unduly 
excited by a mere matter of life and 
death.” 

He paused regretfully. 

“ However, to continue, you for some 
reason seized hold of the lever of a 
dynamo of very great voltage and 
started the armatage revolving, at the 
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same time stepping on to the plate of 
its base. Now, in the ordinary course 
of things you would probably be at this 
moment lying on that couch over there 
—dead!” 

I looked at the couch with sudden 
interest. 

“ But you are not.” 

I murmured that such was indeed the 
case. 

“ No—instead of that thunderbolt 
burning the life out of you, like that ” 
—he snapped his fingers melodramat- 
ically—“ it passed directly through 
your body into the cylinder of stellar- 
ite, which, completing the circuit, sent 
the current back through your chest, 
but possessed of a new quality.” 

“ And that quality? ” 

“ Ah, there you have me! What that 
quality was I fear it is now too late for 
the world ever to know. Well, you 
dropped the lever, and, I think, the 
cylinder, too, when I shouted. A mo- 
ment after you seized the fly wheel of 
the stamp machine, stopped it as if it - 
had been the balance of a watch—and, 
well incidentally you saved La Due’s 
life.” 

He ceased, the light faded out of his 
wrinkled face, his eyes darkened and 
narrowed. His head sank forward on to 
his chest. 

“ But to think of it—years—years of 
effort thrown away just at the moment 
of conquest! ” 

“1 don’t understand,” I said, seem- 
ing to catch little glimpses of his full 
meaning, as through a torn veil. “ Do 
you intend to say ” 

“T intend to say,” he snapped, with 
a sudden return of irritability, “ that 
in that minute when you held the stel- 
larite and the lever of the dynamo you 
absorbed enough of the life principle 
to vivify a herd of elephants. Why, 
what is strength, man?- Is a muscle 
strong in itself? Can a mere muscle lift 
so much as a pin? It’s the life princi- 
ple, I tell you—and I had it under mv 
hand!” 

“But this stellarite,’ I protested. 
“You can make more, surely ? ” 

“ Make!” he scoffed. “It’s an ele- 
ment, I say! And it was, so far as I 
know, all there was in all the world!” 

“Maybe it will be found yet,” I 
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argued. “ Or—if it went into the acid 
vat, would it have been absorbed by the 
metal—or what?” | 

“ No—at the touch of that bath it 
would evaporate into thin air—an odor- 
less, colorless gas. I have but one hope 
—that it rolled against some of the 
iron machinery and was absorbed. In 
that case I may be able to place it by 
the increased bulk of the assimilating 
metal. Well, I can but go to work 
again, test every particle of machinery 
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—and work. If I had but known be- 
fore that it was electricity and animal 
magnetism that were needed to com- 
plete the combination—but now, it 
means years of patience at best.” 

He shook his head dismally. 

“And I?” I mused, rather to myself 
than to him. 

“ Oh—you! ” he smiled, and his face 
ran into that tempest of wrinkles. 
“You can pose as Samson, if you like! 
Your strength is really almost limit- 


in the vicinity of the vats—and werk less!” 


BY THE ENEMY’S WILL. 


BY BURFORD DELANNOY. 


The fearsome experiences of a new tenant, involving the strange solution of adark mystery. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


A Lonpon lawyer, who ‘alls the story, hires a set of rooms in Raymond Buildings. One night he 
hears a key turn in the lock, and while he sits in the shadow a young woman enters and starts to open 
his desk. The occupant of the room thereupon takes a hand in the proceedings and accuses the woman of 
being a thief. She seems dazed at her position, and in spite of himself the young lawyer is somewhat 
touched at her evident distress. She starts to explain, but before she can finish she sinks into a swoon 
and remains unconscious so long that the lawyer goes in alarm for a doctor. 

The physician is of a suspicious nature, and thinks the worst of the man who has summoned him 
under such singular circumstances. On seeing the girl, whom the lawyer has taken the precaution to 
lock in his rooms, he declares atffirst that she is dying, but she rallies under some powerful stimulant, 
and then, recognizing the lawyer, shrinks away in terror. The doctor administers a sleeping potion and 
declares that the lawyer must provide a nurse. This the young man is reluctant to do as the doctor 
absolutely refuses to believe his explanation of how the young woman came to be there. He promises, 
however, that he will watch by the patient’s side himself that night, and do as the doctor bids in the 
morning, if she is no better. The physician thereupon takes his departure and the occupant of the 
chambers is left alone with his mysterious visitor and his horrible fears. 

The next day, after locking the door on the girl, he goes out to post some important letters, and 
returns to meet the doctor on the doorstep and find, when they enter the bed-room, the girl dead with a 
dagger driven into her heart. 

Through the instrumentality of the doctor the lawyer is tried, charged with the murder, but when it 
seems that through the circumstantial evidence he must be adjudged guilty, he is cleared by means of 
the speech he addresses to the jury. Returning to his rooms'in Raymond Buildings, he is surprised, not 
to say horrified, by a call from a man who announces himself as “The father of the girl you murdered.” 


——ow 


CHAPTER XI. 
I AM SORE AFRAID. 


“ft AM the father: of the girl you 
murdered.” ; 


hand—and a strong hand, too—re- 
strained me. 

The flat palm of it against my chest 
forced me back into my seat. Common 
sense whispered to me that trouble was 


In utter amazement I stared at the 
man who had so declared himself. For 
a moment I was so paralyzed with as- 
tonishment as to remain spellbound. 

Then I made a movement, intending 
to rise. But before I could do so his 


ahead. 

“Sit down.” 

It was he who spoke, compelling me, 
by main strength, to obey the injunc- 
tion. 

The voice had changed now, unpleas- 


*This story began in the January issue of THE ARGosy. The two back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents. . 
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antly. There was not wanting in it the 
tone of authority. 

“The sooner you recognize, Mr. 
Lawyer-Murderer, that I’m the strong- 
er of the two, the quicker we shall get 
this little interview of ours over. Lest 
you should be in any doubt ”—he was 
pulling his coat off as he spoke, never 
once taking his eye off me as he did 
so— look at that.” 


The coat fell from him to the floor 


beside the chair in which he was sitting. 
The that to which he drew my at- 
tention was the muscle shaped beneath 
his shirt sleeve as he bent his arm to 
make it the more apparent to me. 

Being of athletic build myself—the 
result of school and college gymnasia 
—and therefore knowing something of 
what he was showing me, I immediately 
realized that in any struggle which en- 
sued, he would come out of it in the 
capacity of upper dog. 

So far I had felt no fear. Perhaps 
the full import of the man’s visit had 
not struck me. 

{ could imagine the possibility of his 
being full of evil thoughts against mc; 
but could not quite gather what was 
the actual object of the call. Until he 
took off his coat, I was free from the 
fecling which his shirt sleeves engen- 
dered——the fear which seemed to spring 
up and clutch me. 

That it would be useless to argue 
with the man I realized at once. Ife 
—for aught I knew—might be a mad- 
man. 

Inclining to belief in the efficiency 
of a soft answer, and hoping that it 
might turn away some of the wrath 
which was so visibly blazing in his eyes, 
I said, in as cheerful a tone as I could 
summon: 

“You are muscular, without doubt. 
I] quite admit it. At the same time I 
don’t quite see what that has to do 
with me.” 

That unpleasant smile found place 
on his face again as he answered 
erimly: 

“You'll find that out later. But be- 
fore we proceed to action, a few words. 
I told vou who I was.” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ and believe me, 
you have my sincere sympathy. ”? 

Tt was as the adding of fuel to fire: 
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‘his eves blazed again in anger. He 
uttered but two words, pregnant with 
intimidation: 

* Drop it!” 

The tone made me look at him in 
utter astonishment—there was no 
underestimating his bitter resentment 
of my sympathy. 

“You mean,” I said, “that you re- 
fuse to accept from me my expression 
of sorrow and sympathy for your loss.” 

“A loss brought about by vou!” 

“Oh, no,” I answered earnestly. 
“Don’t say that. You mean that you 
think—really think—I killed your 
daughter?” 

He seemed to devour me with those 
burning eyes of his as he answered 
slowly—cven as the doctor had replied: 

* No, I don’t think. I know.” 

“Man,” I cried, * you surely must— 
cannot—know the circumstances! Only 
to-day I was on trial, charged with 
murdering the poor girl—your daugh- 
ter.” 

‘“T was there—in court.” 

“Then you must know that I was 
honorably acquitted by the jury which 
tried the case.” 

‘“ Every member of which ought to be 
wiped off the face of the earth, as a re- 
ward for his exhibition of crass stupid- 
ity.” 

So, herein lay the explanation of his 
visit! The beating of my heart was ac- 
celerated as I grasped the situation. 

* You think, then, that they 

“J was in court,” he interrupted. 
“| heard the evidence; I heard how the 
oily speech vou made bamboozled the 
jury into depriving justice of its lawful 
claim—tfor a time.” 

There was a horrible meaning in his 
last three words. I managed to sav: 

* Tmplving that vou were dissatisfied 
with the jurv’s verdict?” 

He laughed—grunted—call it what 
you will. Not an agreeable thing, that 
laugh. 

With the exhibition of the man’s 
muscular strength still in my memory. 
I feared; [ suppose I voiced that fear 
in the manner in whieh I precipitated 
things by the question I put to him. 

“Why have vou come to me then?” 

Ife took no time in finding an an- 
swer; it was ready to his lips. It was 
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the kernel of the nut; the object of his 
visit. 

“ ‘To administer the justice which the 
law failed to do to-day!” 

Still I looked at him, still he looked 
at me. In fact, he had never once 
taken his. eyes from my face from the 
moment he had declared himself. 

More than ever convinced that I had 
an insane man sitting in front of me, 
the situation was unpleasant in the ex- 
treme. I had left the frying-pan for 
the fire. 

Trying to conjure up a smile, I real- 
ized what a very feeble attempt it was; 
what there was of the smile died away 
rapidly. 

I essayed the passing of the matter 
off as a joke—it was a pointless thing 
of the very poorest kind. 

“I can scarcely think,” I said mildly, 
with peacemaking intent, “ that your 
object is to be funny.” 

“I never felt less so in my life.” 

“ But you certainly are behaving in a 
most peculiar way. You evidently have 
in mind the doing of something.” 

His lips tightened; a gleam of deter- 
mination showed in his eyes as he an- 
swered promptly: 

“ Quite right. I have.” 

It was just as well to know the worst 
at once—suffering had taught me that 
—so I lost no time in inquiring: 

“ What is it, then?” 

“The making of you suffer, just as 
you made my girl suffer! ° 

éé I! 23 

“ Stop it!” he cried. ‘‘ You’re going 
to deny it again, I can see. Do you take 
me for an addle-pated, half-witted sim- 
pleton? You'll admit that I’m not 
presently.” 

An admission I was prepared to make 
then and there. There was nothing of 
the simpleton about him. He might be 
mad—but there was method in his mad- 
ness. | 

“Tf can see a great deal further than 
the twelve men in the court to-day. I 
know you murdered my girl, and on the 
principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, I’m going to kill you.” 

Quite convinced as I was that I had 
a lunatic to deal with, the understand- 
ing of it was terrorizing. (iven an 
ordinary man, with a heart charged 
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with murderous intent, he is hedyed 
around by corivention, by fear of dis- 
covery. But in the case of a lunatic 
those protecting fences are missing. 

Given that the madman is of strong, 
muscular build, and the accentuation 
of the situation is apparent. 

I was sore afraid. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BOUND HAND AND FOOT. 


THE thought of screaming for help 
occurred to me; there was the chancc— 
remote, but still a possibility—of being 
heard. But it was a thought of the 
evanescent kind, passing away as a 
breath. 

It was wiped away by contemplation 
of the sinews of that bony hand, the 
muscles of his brawny arm. I knew 
that long before any person could break 
in to my help those fingers of his would 
have put me beyond it; the life would 
be choked out of me. 

He had walked back a pace or two 
from his chair—never once taking his 
eyes aff me—and picked up his coat 
from the floor. By the way he felt it, 
it was evident that there was something 
there he needed—something with 
which he had come prepared. 

A hand in one tail pocket, and he 
drew from it what appeared to me to 
be a small coil of common, ordinary 
rope—of the clothes-line type. From 
the other pocket he took a similar coil. 

I had not the faintest idea what he 
contemplated doing with them, and he 
did not vouchsafe any explanation. 
Silence held sway for a full minute. 

The cord had apparently been 
wound round on a hand and elbow, and 
looped in the middle to keep it in hank. 
As he unfastened those loops and let 
the rope uncoil and fall to the floor he 
still fixed me with his eyes. 

I am not for a moment suggesting 
that they in any way magnetized me, 
but I can truthfully say that I had 
never felt so uncomfortable under a 
scrutiny before. When both hanks were 
loosened he advanced to me, holding 
up one of the pieces in his hand. 

“T don’t suppose you’re in a hurry to 
die,” he said grimly. “ Few of us are 
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anxious to leave this earth. But if you 
only knew it, you’d be far better off 
going at once, than lingering on—the 
lingering will not be pleasant.. Still, at 
won’t strike you in that light now—it’s 
the old story of the drowning man and 
the straw. You'll cling as long as you 
can. You'll think that while there’s 
life there’s hope—well, think on. You'll 
have time for thought, too; I am not 
going to kill you—yet.” 

Not yet! I was too amazed, I had al- 
most said terrorized, to utter a word. 
As to resistance, I felt the uselessness 
of even attempting to struggle. 

Whatever he chose to do, I should 
be—literally—in his hands. 

Seeing that he did not mean to kill 
me then, I did, despite his scoffing, find 
comfort in the belief that while there 
is life there is hope: there was some 
in me—both insistent and inexorable. 

The combination left to the future a 
scrap, at least, of bright sky, black- 
clouded as was the present. 

If the man purposed my death—he 
had so said—I did not see what could 
happen to save me. But the mere fact 
that he did not intend to kill me at once 
had in it buoying properties. 

At the same time I felt how uscless 
it would be to fight—or attempt to fight 
—against whatever he meditated do- 
ing. It might cause him to break that 
resolution of his—that saving resolu- 
tion—not to kill me forthwith. 

During this interview I was not sit- 
ting in an easy-chair. 

No double meaning is intended—I 
simply need to convey that I was in one 
of those I acquired at the time I rented 
the chambers, the quaintness of which 
—it will be remembered—had appealed 
to me: the chairs with the spindle legs. 

That last paragraph seems wedged in 
inopportunely. I am not proposing to 
catalogue my household goods. But it 
will be found that the furniture of the 
rooms played a by no means unimport- 
ant part in the drama of my life. 

As I sat in that old-fashioned chair, 
I did not foresee how helpful it would 
be to the man who was bent on my de- 
struction. He was towering over me, 
with a coil of rope in his hand, and 
murder in his heart. 

His making of a big noose in the 
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rope did not enlighten me. Even then 
I had no suspicion of the use to which 
it was to be put. 

In another moment I was to be 
shown: he threw the cord over my head 
—shoulders—body, taking in the back 
of the chair in the loop. Then, hauling, 
pulled it taut. 

It was the work of a moment—it 
seemed but half a moment. At the ex- 
piration of it I found myself a prisoner. 

What prompted the action I do not 
know, but as the loop went over my 
head I had, involuntarily and instinc- 
tively, thrown up my hands. So that 
they were not caught in the noose. 

My captor smiled grimly at that, but 
said nothing. In the ensuing silence 
—broken only by the sound of my 
frightened, heavy breathing and the 
movements made in tying—he con- 
tinued fastening the cord which bound 
me to the chair. 

The rope he had was a long piece, so 
long as to enable him to carry it over 
my knees and under the seat. It was 
the more easy to do in this instance be- 
cause of the absence of any cross rails 
between the legs of the chair. 

Common sense told me that he did 
not intend to leave my hands loose; 
that was confirmed by his next action. 
It was in what followed that the second 
piece of rope came into play. 

With it he bound my hands down by 
my side; fastened them by the wrists 
to the back legs of the chair. In a sim- 
ilar fashion fastened my ankles to the 
front legs. I was compelled to remain 
so: I could not move—literally—hand 
or foot. 

Despite all the horror, fright, terror, 
which seemed consuming me—so 
fiercely did the trinity of feelings assail 
me—I had room for a certain amount 
of wonder: why he did not complete his 
work by gagging me. 

Possibly he knew—as I did—that in 
the back room on the top floor of the 
building, at night, I might have 
screamed for hours and never a soul 
would have heard me. 

Even in the daytime it would have 
bordered on the miraculous had mv 
voice carried from the inner room, in 
which I was imprisoned, through the 
two doors, to the stairs. 
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Then I understood that the man in- 
tended leaving me so bound: to die a 
lingering, torturing death. The agoni- 
zing, gruesome horror of the thing, as it 
dawned on me, was too frightful to 
contemplate. 

Perhaps before he went he would 
gag me. Perhaps he had, so far, left my 
tongue free because he needed to hold 
further conversation with me. 

If that were his object, it never 
fruited: he did not speak again. Stoop- 
ing over me, putting the finishing 
touches to his knots—probably satisfy- 
ing himself as to the security of my 
bonds—he suddenly rose, took, or fell, 
a step backward. 

As he drew himself up he uttered a 
little gasping cry of pain, and his hand 
went to the region of his heart. A sort 
of leaden pallor came over his face— 
such as I had once seen worn by a man 
in a fit. 

That action of his, putting a hand 
over his heart, brought to mind part of 
the evidence which had been given in 
the course of my trial. 

The doctor who had made the post- 
mortem examination certified that, al- 
though the girl had died from the re- 
sult of a stab in the heart, the heart 
itself was in a very diseased condition. 

This man in front of me, with the 
ghastly look on his face, trembling 
limbs, and apparent imability to 
breathe, was the father of the girl. At 
once I was impressed with the belief 
that he, too, might be suffering from 
heart disease. 

Immediately, it seemed that I wit- 
nessed a confirmation of that impres- 
sion. For the man suddenly threw up 
his hands, appeared to be fighting for 
air—to be gasping for it. Then, just as 
suddenly—as a semaphore might work 
—his hands dropped to his sides. 

There ensued a wavering of his fig- 
ure. Then, with a noise which seemed 
to shake the building—so heavily did 
he fall—the nian tumbled to the 
ground; rolled over toward me, finally 
rested within a yard of where I sat 
bound. 

His Jast movement brought the fig- 
ure just within the circle of light thrown 


on the floor by the lamp shade. Again I 


noticed the extraordinary color of his 
TA 
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upturned face; it was of a tint to arrest 
attention. 

At first I thought that the man had 
fallen in a fit. But the ensuing deadly 
stillness of the figure—and linking that 
leaden pallor of his with what I had 
heard about the daughter's heart— 
made me begin to realize the awful 
truth. 

It was awful indeed! I was bound 
to that chair—unable to release myself 
from it—locked in those chambers away 
from the possibility of human help. 

On the floor at my feet lay a dead 
man. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A GRUESOME TASK. 


It may be possible for a man to find 
himself in a more horrible position 
than that in which I was placed, but I 
must confess to ignorance of what its 
nature could be. 

I was in a hole—the getting out from 
which seemed impossible. 

One’s hair can be turned white 
through fear—so it is said. I knew 
from experience that worry had that 
bleaching effect; there was no possibil- 
ity of color-changing taking place in 
mine now. 

Yet I felt such a quivering sensation 
on my scalp as to incline me to belief 
of what I had heard. 

What my thoughts were it is impos- 
sible for me to set down. I do not 
know or remember; they were so con- 
fused — rapid — mixed — puzzling. I 
floundered in a quagmire of doubt and 
despair. 

Naturally, the dominant idea was to 
get free; merely thinking of it went a 
long way toward convincing me of its 
hopelessness. 

Aside from my head, the only parts 
of my body which I could move were 
the fingers of my hands. These—in the 
terror which had got me so tightly in 
hold—were clutching and_ gripping, 
with acute intensity, the legs of the 
chair to which my wrists were bound. 

Had there been the possibility of 
even wriggling my body, I felt that I 
might have tilted the chair in some 
way, so that it might fall and break, 
thus giving me freedom, liberty, cov- 
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ered with bruises perhaps, but that 
would have troubled me little. 

So tightly were my ankles bound to 
the chair that the soles of my feet 
seemed to have become part of the legs 
themselves. I could not raise them 
from the fioor so much as half an inch. 

Struggle? I struggled till the cords 
literally cut into my flesh. That is ‘no 
exaggeration, but literal truth. 

I could feel blood trickling down my 
fingers from one of my wrists where the 
cord cut almost to the bone. Still, al- 
though every movement overwhelmed 
me with pain, I struggled. 

Still, for all I knew the strength of 
my fetters, I almost choked in the en- 
- deavor to get free. 

The pain of the cramped position 
grew in intensity, so as to become ai- 
most unbearable. 

Gripping the legs of the chair with 
an even fiercer wrenching, twisting 
hold, I tried to wriggle backwards. 
Beyond throwing myself into the heat 
of fever, my efforts had no effect. 

Nay, 1 am wrong in saying that. 
Something occurred during that con- 
vulsive grip of mine. There was con- 
veyed to me a message—surely a 
Heaven-sent message. 

Once again the Listening Ear had 
been inclined and heard’the cry from 
my despairing heart. Acting upon the 
tidings, I at last gained my freedom. 

The legs of the chair were screwed 
into the seat. In the terrible intensity 
of that wrenching, twisting grip of 
mine one of the legs turned—ever so 
slightly—in my hand. Slightly, but 
unmistakably. 


At first the possibilities did not dawn — 


upon me. Then the full meaning of the 
thing seemed to flood everything else. 

Hope sent the blood surging up. 

It took me a full minute to grasp the 
practicabilities; not half a second to 
test them. 

-With my fingers, which were free, I 
twisted and twisted and twisted, until 
at last the screw part of the leg came 
out of its socket. 

I could have shonted—but for a 
hoarseness, an inability to utter a sound 
—lI knew there was freedom ahead of 
me at last! Mentally I said: “ Thank 

rod!” 
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My senses were in such a whirl as to 
render them almost useless. It must 
have been instinct which made me keep 
—as well as 1 could— the weight of my 
body on the three legs. 

Inch by inch I drew the loose leg 
through the cord which bound me to 
the chair. The rest was easy. 

When what I had unscrewed fell to 
the ground, one of my hands was, prac- 
tically, free. It would be superfluous to 
describe how speedily it got at the work 
of setting the rest of my body so. 

At last, breathless, I stood upright 
and stretched myself—once more a 
free man. 

The joyous feeling which suffused my 
whole being was speedily checked when 
I looked down at the body lying at my 
feet. I remembered what a dead body 
in those chambers had done for me be- 
fore. 

Truc, this body had no dagger in its 
heart. ‘True, there was the possibility 
that a medical man could show that the 
death was a natural one. 

But with the facts before me—that 
this was the father of the girl who was 
found murdered in my rooms—lI feared. 
If I figured before a judge and jury 
again, but little credence would be 
given to the only story I should have to 
tell. 

Imagination would—in the absence 
of reasonable explanation—come into 
play. It would be believed that there 
was some family grievance, some mod- 
ern form of vendetta. That not satis- 
fied with killing the girl—of which 
charge I had been acquitted—lI had 
done to death the tather also. 

Thought of escape from the law a 
second time would under such circum- 
stances border on lunacy. 

Dead! There could be no doubt of it. 
Still, I summoned all my courage, bent 
over and touched the body. 

It was then that I realized how long 
it must have taken me to get free from 
the chair—the body’ had stiffened— 
there was not the remnant of a doubt: 
the man was dead. 

I let my eyes wander round the room 
in the aimless manner of one deep in 
doubt. What was I to do? 

I remained there, half kneeling, con- 
templating the body with horror. Not 
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so much by reason of the man’s death— 
for, to be truthful, I felt but little pity 
for him—but with horror over my own 
position. 

Weighing the matter in my mind had 
but little effect. The more I pondered 
—and I must have knelt there for many 
minutes doing so—the more deter- 
mined I became in one particular: not 
to face a judge and jury again. 

One experience of that sort had been 
more than sufficient for me. Rather 
than suffer a recurrent ordeal, I would 
prefer facing death itself. 

The outcome of that determination 
meant disposal of the body. 

I stood up and.thought earnestly. 
Tried to run over in my mind the crim- 
inal trials, accounts of which I had 
read in my life; the desire being to re- 
memcecr how murderers had disposed of 
the bodies of their victims. 

I thought to profit by the effort of 
memory, but it rendered no help. 

An eager questioning look round the 
rooms was as barren of result. My 
eyes were searching for something in 
which I might enclose the body—the 
first step toward getting rid of it. 
There was nothing, not even a box, 
which would hold a man a quarter his 
size. 

On this quest I walked from room 
to room, drawing blanks in each. So 
walking, I reached the bedroom in 
which the girl had come to her un- 
timely end. 

I shuddered: thought that if I lived a 
hundred years I should never enter that 
room without doing so. About to turn 
and leave, I switched off the light— 
then paused. 

It was night—a starlight night. No 
moon rode in the heavens to light up 
the darkness I had created; yet stars 
were sufficient in number to cause me 
to look up. 

Their light, coming through the sky- 
light, was what had attracted my atten- 
tion. 

The skylight was padlocked, I knew. 
Still, that was not an insuperable diffi- 
culty. 

Once the skylight was opened, what 
would there be to prevent lifting the 
body on to the roof and dropping it 
therefrom into the gardens below? 
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At a late hour—in the quiet Inn— 
not one of the very few souls there 
would probably be awake. By adoption 
of the course which had suggested itself 
not a shadow of suspicion could attach 
to me. | 

Why should it—more than to any 
other resident in the Inn? The idea 
looked more than feasible. 

Wheeling the bed—which was under 
the skylight—aside, I pulled a chest of 
drawers into its place. On that I 
clambered ; so was enabled to reach the 
padlock: to touch and examine it. 

It was fastened; evidently had not 
been opened for many a day—probably 
many a year—for the hasp was crusted 
with a thick rust. Examination of the 
lock showed it to be of the cheapest 
kind. 

That gave me an idea. It is common 
knowledge that common locks are easily 
picked—and I knew something about 
lock picking. 

Of course I had never picked a lock 
in my life. But the one criminal case 
in the defense of which I had been con- 
cerned was a burglary charge. Therein 
it was proved that the wards of a lock 
had been turned by means of a bent 
hair-pin. 

I had no such thing in my possession, 
but in the pigeon-hole of the table at 
which I worked was a bodkin needle: 
the things lawyers use for sewing docu- 
ments together with green silk. 

Jumping down from the drawers, I 
fetched the needle. Probed away at the 
keyhole of the padlock—not with any 
degree of scientific skill, I am afraid. 

It was a long time before success at- 
tended my efforts. but at last I got the 
hang of the thing. By turning and 
twisting [ eventually reached the spring 
of the lock which kept the fastening 
closed. 

There was a welcome clicking sound; 
then the rusty hasp of the padlock 
squeaked open in my hands. To take 
it from the staple, throw it on the 
bed, and then—with both hands raised 
—push up the skylight, was but the 
work of a minute. 

The cool night air which came in on 
my heated brow was the most welcome 
sensation I had experienced for many 
an hour. 
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In pushing open the skylight, I broke 
up the home of more than one spider 
and covered myself with dust. It was 
apparent that the thing had not been 
lifted for a very considerable period. I 
could not reach to put it right back, so 
lowered it again and then got down. 

A box placed on top of the drawers 
made a platform of sufficient height. 
Standing on that, I was enabled to push 
the skylight back as far as it would go 
—far enough to allow of my hoisting 
and pulling myself through the open- 
ing. 

I sat on the roof, dangling my legs 
into the room below. 

Breath came more freely now. For 
I knew that if I could get through 
myself, by some means or other I could 
get the dead man through, too. 

He was of broader build than I, but 
the skylight was amply wide. When 

that was accomplished, the rest of my 

task would be comparatively easy. 

Anyway, it looked so. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MURDERER AFTER ALL. 


Getting back into the room through 
the skylight was a much easier process 
than getting out of it. 

I dropped on to the box, chest of 
drawers, and the floor, in a hundredth 
part of the time it had taken me to 
ascend. 

Then I went into the other room, 
where was the body; stood looking at it. 

It was plainly apparent that I should 
have some difficulty in hauling such a 
heavy weight up to the roof. But the 
athletic training of my youth would 
stand me in good stead now. 

I needed no spur; if human efforts 
culd achieve the result I had in mind, 
then would success be mine. 

As [ untied and untwisted the ropes 
from the chair, I thought grimly how 
the man had provided for his own re- 
moval. He had brought the ropes for 
me; I should use them on him. But for 
the ropes, I should have had to depend 
on the bed-clothes. 

Shudderingly I lifted the body from 
the floor; trailed rather than carried 
it into the next room. It was a grue- 
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some burden, and the weight on my 
heart was no lighter than my load. 

But when for a moment I ap- 
proached near to the point of hesitation 
in the course I was adopting, there up- 
rose before me a picture of all the mis- 
ery I had undergone when in prison 
awaiting my trial. 

There was no desire on my part to 
face such an ordeal again. As I have 
said, I would have preferred to face 
death itself. 

With the extraordinary coincidence 
of the bodies found being those of 
father and daughter, I knew what to 
expect if discovered. Felt that if I 
faced a jury again on a capital charge 
they would not deliver the same verdict 
as before. It would have becn more 
than unreasonable to expect it. 

Raising the body on to the ches: of 
drawers and propping it against the 
box, I myself climbed up. The ropes I 
joined and slung them in the shape of 
a noose, or slip knot, under the arm- 
pits of the dead man. I imagined that 
by clambering up and getting on to the 
roof I could at least pull the body level 
with the frame of the skylight. 

The difficulty of getting beyond that 
stage I more or less anticipated, as I 
had no leverage. However, getting on 
to the roof,I essayed the task, and once, 
twice, thrice, managed to haul the body 
level with my feet as I stood astride 
the open skylight. 

There success ended; on each of 
those three occasions I had again io 
lower the thing. 

After the last time I stood wiping the 
perspiration from my brow; striving 
hard against the conviction that was 
forcing itself on me, that my task was 
a hopeless one. 

It required the strength of more than 
one man to drag the body above the 
level of the roof and through the open- 
ing. So hard had I worked that my 
under-garments were saturated with 
perspiration. 

After the third time I almost gave 
up: the means I was adopting seemed 
futile. 

Descending to the room again— 
there was nothing for it but that—I 
once more looked around. 

For a long time I could think of no 
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means of getting the body on the roof 
without further human help, and that 
was absolutely out of the question. 

Yet I knew perfectly well that ere 
morning the remains must leave my 
rooms. The trenchant question was: 
How? 

Then suddenly it occurred to me to 
build up—as I had built the box on the 
chest of drawers. No sooner conceived, 
than I put the idea into execution. 

Running my big desk in alongside 
the drawers and gathering together the 
other heavy furniture, I was enabled to 
build up three tiers, the top one of 
which was level with the frame of the 
skylight. 

The rest I rightly imagined would be 
easy, and found it so. Standing on the 
first tier, and lifting the body, I placed 
it on the second; then, myself standing 
on the second, raised it to the third. 

Difficulties ceased then. I had only 
to climb out on the roof. This I did, 
and in another moment the body was 
beside me. 

The night was yet young; with time 
to spare it would be as well to go back 
to my rooms and rearrange the furni- 
ture. 

Accordingly I dropped down again, 
replaced the things, and wheeled the 
bed back into its original position. By 
standing on it and springing from the 
head rail, I could easily catch the sky- 
light frame and haul myself through. 

I was progressing along the course I 
had mapped out. 

Looking at my watch and finding 
.that it wanted yet two hours to mid- 
night, gave rise to belief that the prov- 
erb about no time like the present 
would be misapplied. Made me think 
that it would be wiser—anxious as I 
was to complete what was begun—to 
await the arrival of the “ witching 
hour,” as by then the few persons who 
lived in the buildings would in all prob- 
ability be sound asleep. 

The odds were several millions to 
one against meeting people on the 
roofs. Yet I was not in the mood to in- 
cur risks of even pin’s point size. 

The body, I knew, would be perfectly 
safe for the time being, lying between 
the chimney stacks where I had left it. 
So, tired out with the exertion through 
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which I had gone the preceding hour, 
I stretched out flat on the bed, relaxing 
all muscles, and rested. 

For nearly two hours I lay there, 
with thoughts not by any means of a 
pleasant quality, if of overwhelming 
quantity. It seemed such a callous, 
brutal thing that I was doing. 

And yet I had suffered so much be- 
fore that I could not bring myself to 
the point of going out to the police— 
who, in a measure, I had come to look 
upon as my natural enemies—and tell- 
ing them the truth. 

Because I knew full well that I 
should not be believed. Truth is not 
always mighty—does not always pre- 
vail. What course, then, was open to 
me, other than that I had in contempla- 
tion? I could see none. 

With the arrival of midnight I took 
a strong drink of brandy. Not that I 
am altogether a coward, but there are 
times when courage—even of the Dutch 
kind—is helpful. 

Switching off my lights, I mounted 
the bed, then the rail, gave a spring, 
and within a minute was once more on 
the roof. 

The moon had even yet not risen, 
and, despite the stars, it was a dark 
night. There was, however, sufficient 
light for me to see my way along the 
parapet to the end of the buildings. 

That was my intent: to go right to 
the end, as far away from my own par- 
ticular house as I could get. 

Six houses constitute the block of 
Raymond Buildings, and there is no 
break or gap between them. I had, 
therefore, to traverse the roofs of all 
the houses to reach that of No. 6—the 
other end—where the buildings ended 
and the open gardens began. 

No. 1 was the end house, close to the 
porter’s lodge—the entrance to the 
Inn. There would be just the shadow 
of a chance of the man’s hearing a fall 
if I dropped the body into the gardens 
there. _ 

The impression I wished to create in 
the police mind—and it seemed reason- 
able to expect its arising—was that the 
man’s body had been thrown by passers 
by into the gardens over the rails. 

A shudder came over me again as I 
touched the remains. Endeavoring to 
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conquer the feeling of repugnance, and 
hoisting the grisly burden on my shoul- 
ders, I started on my walk. 

The dead man was a heavy weight, 
but I managed to stagger the length of 
one—two—three—four — five houses. 
Then the end of the block of buildings, 
dark as was the night, came in view. 
My sigh of relief was a deep one. 

I could not have carried the grue- 
some thing many yards further. 1 was 
within half a dozen—five—four yards 
of the end, and in less than as many 
minutes the body would have slipped 
from my shoulders on to the grass be- 
low, when I was suddenly stopped. So 
great was my amazement and fear, that 
I let slip my hold and the body rolled 
from my shoulders on to the roof. 

The combination of amazement, fear, 
and fall was brought about by the 
sound of a voice—a woman’s voice— 
which said: 

“So! You really are a murderer 
after all!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE STRONG WOMAN OF THE HIPPO- 
DROME. 


AFFRIGHTED, dismayed, appalled, I 
stood without movement for a full min- 
ute. 

I had recognized the voice of the 
speaker in a moment. It was that of 
Zairbeni—the Strong Woman of the 
Hippodrome. 

That she was as far away as America 
had been my firm belief. Yet here—to 
my horror and  astonishment—she 
stood beside me on the roof. 

That minute I remained there in 
silence I grasped it all: my position 
was a hundred-fold worse than it had 
been before! For the woman was my 
enemy. 

The Strong Woman of the Hippo- 
drome! Such is the label I have affixed, 
because in that capacity I first knew 
her. 

Already I have told how I served the 
last year of my articles in a London 
office; to that office came Zairbeni as a 
client. Some little matter which need- 
ed the attention of a lawyer brought 
her there—unfortunateiy for me. 

Ifer business was about some breach 
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of a music hall contract. As it was a 
simple can’t-go-wrong-in-it case, I was 
intrusted with the handling of it. 

She was an Austrian, and, being a 
stranger within our gates, some one had 
endeavored to take her in. 

Had there been a chance of losing 
the action, I should not have been per- 
mitted to manage it. It was what, in 
legal parlance, is styled, allowing for 
the proverbial element of fallability: 
A Certain Win. 

Being my first case, I had several 
interviews with the client. Doubtless 
more than half of them were unneces- 
sary, but as they were jotted down in 
the attendance book, and ultimately 
charged for at the rate of six shillings 
and eightpence per visit, nothing was 
said against them. | 

When the action terminated, success- 
fully for her—I remember that because 
she was so profuse in her expressions of 
gratitude—she still continued her visits 
to the office. 

It must be borne in mind that I was 
fresh—very fresh—from the country. 
What a man does in his green and salad 
days does riot bear thinking about after. 

By reason of the continuance of her 
calls, I was exposed to the jokes of the 
other clerks. These—it is plain how 
young I was!—I took as compliments. 

Had I been wiser—but there! Youth 


is not the age of wisdom: you cannot 


pluck roses from thistles. 

At that time the woman was per- 
forming at the Hippodrome. I went 
there more than once; on more than 
one occasion I took her out to dinner. 

But, withal, our intercourse was of 
the most absolutely innocent descrip- 
tion. I wish that to be clearly under- 
stood. 

Suddenly our meetings ceased. The 
cessation arose over a misunderstand- 
ing: the woman had taken me for an 
ordinary lawyer’s clerk. That being so, 
she would suppose me in receipt of an 
income about a twentieth part of what 
she herself was earning. This led to her 
startling me one day by saying: 

“Zink you not it vould be a good 
thing if you and I vos become mar- 
ried ? ” 

I treated her question as a huge joke. 
Never for a moment imagined that a 
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woman could be serious in making such 
a proposal to a man. 

{ laughed, and, acting up to the joke, 
replied: 

“Yes. I think it a capital idea! ” 

But it was no joke on her part: she 
took my answer quite seriously. 1 was 
astonished that she did not laugh when 
I laughed. I was still more amazed 
when she said gravely: 

“Ach! Himmel! 1 vos glad of zat, 
for I gets very vond of vou. I ”—her 
eves looked radiantly into mine—* I 
lof you.” 

That sobered me at once; the laugh 
died away into a gravity deep as her 
own. : 

She was not a woman of my own 
class, or one that I should have thought 
for a solitary second of making my wite. 
I had to speak plainly. and it was dur- 
ing the remainder of the interview that 
words were used which caused us not 
to meet again. 

It was not an agreeable task I had. 
She had taken seriously what I had in- 
tended merely as friendly intercourse. 
I had to remind her that each interview 
had been of her seeking, each dinner 
had come about at her suggestion; thev 
were not pleasant things for her to 
listen to. 

There was no losing of teinper on my 
part during what was said at that last 
interview. It was as well: she lost 
enough for both. : 

Her accusations were so absurd as to 
border on the ludicrous: she accused 
me of trifling with her! Such an idea 
had never once entered my head. 

She was a forcigner, speaking Eng- 
lish with an Austrian accent which was 
always in evidence. It may savor of in- 
sular prejudice, but I cannot help say- 
ing that I do not think an English- 
woman would—could—have spoken so 
or acted as did this alien to our shores. 

Our interview terminated in some- 
what dramatic fashion, by her swearing 
that she would never allow me to marry 
another woman. That I was to look to 
myself that she did not—in some way 
—“ reffenge ” herself on me. 

Memory of the exact words has left 
me; I only know that it all sounded 
very frothy and melodramatic at the 
time. And I was idiot enough, when it 
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was all over, to think I had cut the 
figure of a hero, and to plume myself on 
my prowess. 

I feel now that I should have cut up 
into a lovely spring salad in those days! 

As it was, as in a flash all the mem- 
ory of that past interview came back to 
me as I stood on the Raymond Build- 
ings roof. It was nearly a year since it 
had taken place; but the woman stood 
beside me now as she had done then. It 
was an effectual jog to my memory. 

Apart from that heroic sensation I 
have mentioned, the whole of the time 
she had remained in London filling her 
engagements I had had a sort of nerv- 
ous feeling that something would hap- 

en. 

When I chanced to see in the the- 
airical column of a newspaper that 
Zairbeni had gone to the States to ex- 
hibit her feats for the benefit of our 
Transatlantic cousins, I must admit 
that it was with a sigh of relief that I 
put down the sheet. 

She was a big woman. Handsome, 
high-colored, hot-tempered, with eyes 
of the piercing kind. Not a woman to 
be—as she had suggested—trifled with. 

I realized that when it was too late; 
when I found that my innocent actions 
were construed into a trifling with her 
affections. | 

That I should see her on the roof of 
Raymond Buildings was, of course, a 
matter for gigantic surprise. But, cu- 
rious as it may sound, not of such a 
large sized kind as would at first appear. 

There were reasons why I could, in 
a measure, find reason for her appear- 
ance there. 

She had always spoken in such glow- 
ing terms of the quietness of Gray’s 
Inn. On more than one occasion she 
had said that she had instructed her 
agent, if ever rooms became vacant, to 
secure them for her. 

That was, of course, before she had 
in mind any idea of going to America. 
Whether she had hired the rooms re- - 
cently, having discovered that I had 
taken up my abode in the same block of 
buildings, was a matter I did not in- 
quire into them. Sufficient for the 
night was the evil thereof. 

In fact, I was too astonished to say 
—to stammer—anything more than: 
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“ What are you doing here?” 

She laughed as she wagged a finger at 
me—a little, low, mocking laugh. It 
rippled from her lips as she answered: 

“Vell, I vos not valking vit a deat 
boties on mine shoulters.” 

Her merriment made me shudder. I 
thought of all the hard work I had done 
during the last hour; now wasted; 
worse than wasted it all was. 

Whatever prospect of belief there 
had been, had I told my story truth- 
fully and left the body in my rooms, 
had flown to the winds now—now that 
I had carried the dead man out and 
been discovered by a third party with 
the corpse many doors away from my 
own apartments. 

To make peace with Zairbeni—re- 
membering the nature of our last part- 
ing—seemed out of the question. The 
idea of being in the woman’s power 
prompted a horrible thought: one to 
which I accorded more than a moment’s 
hesitation. Should I walk the six re- 
maining paces to the end of the build- 
ings and throw myself therefrom, 
knowing that death at the bottom 
would prevent all the misery I saw 
looming ahead ? 

“ Gome,” she said smilingly as she 
witnessed my wavering, “I want you; 
ve must haf ze talks mit von annozzer.” 

There was an undeniable power of 
persuasion in her voice and action as 
she half pulled me in the direction of 
her open skylight. I succumbed to it. | 

Entrance to her rooms was gained 
in a very different fashion from mine; 
a flight of wooden steps led from the 
roof to the chamber below. 

She condescended to explain, as I— 
thinking it the wiser course to adopt 
—followed her. 

“TI gomes home hot vrom mine pair- 
formances,” she said. ‘“ Zese rooms, 
zey are stuvvy—all Lonton is so—so I 
take mit myselfs ze night air to gool me 
bevore I go to mine bet. Abroat ve haf 
gartens vcre you haf ze pots of chim- 
ney. Truly ze English haf ze strange 
tastes.” 

That she was in London fulfilling an- 
other engagement I gathered from her 
presence. It was quite vossible for that 
to be so without my knowing it: I had 
not seen a newspaper for more than a 
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month. Previous to that, I had been 
too busy getting settled in my new 
quarters to look down the amusements 
column. 

I had therefore been in blissful ig- 
norance of her return to London. That 
she should chance to be on the roof at 
this particular hour was a coincidence. 

To be sure, the hour I had selected 
just fitted hers. She would return home 
late, after the circus closed. 

As I put my foot on the top of her 
steps to descend I looked round to 
where the body had slipped from my 
shoulders and was lying on the roof. 
Kvidently dead men were not such 
shocking objects to her as they were to 
me, for again the mocking laugh came 
from her lips as she said grimly: 

**'Vear not, mine friendt. It vill be 
vound zere ven needed.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CAT AND MOUSE. 


WE went down the steps leading into 
Zairbeni’s rooms; through to her sit- 
ting-room. From a case on the mantel 
she took and lighted a cigarette. 

Probably she did so to annoy me; she 
had heard an expression of opinion 
from my lips anent the practise of 
women smoking. 

With the same intent, doubtless, she 
offered the case to me. I shook my 
head. Shrugging her shoulders, she 
put the case back again. 

Then, carelessly leaning an arm on 
the mantel and fixing me with her pier- 
cing eyes, she said: 

“ And now tells me of zis murter— 
who vos zis man vot you haf kill?” 

The accusation—for really it was 
nothing else—put an end to my dumb- 
ness; made me find tongue to say: 

“J have not killed him.” 

ce So ? 33 

The exclamation was a sarcastic one. 
The falling waves of her dark hair al- 
most concealed her eyebrows—she 
raised the latter so high. Then contin- 
uing, she said: 

“ Zen vere you gifing him a rides on 
your shoulters? Pick-a-back you call it, 
eh? Or vos he deats of ze night air? 
Kh—Vot? ” . 


BY THE ENEMY’S WILL. 


“Don’t.” I held up my hand and 
spoke expostulatingly—her levity 
jarred so. “ Don’t jest on so awful a 
subject! ” 

“It is vot you jests, mine frient! I 
find you carrying a deat mans on your 
shoulters, vor vot purpose I know not; 
but you tells me you haf not kill him. 
Is zat not a leetle joke? Eh?—Vot?” 

“A joke!” I exclaimed indignantly. 
“The incident is as far removed from 
mirth as is the earth from the sun. 
This is one of the most serious and hor- 
rible occasions in my life! ” 

“In your last trial”—there was a 
terrible significance in her choice of 
expression—“ you provessed zat you 
not know ze gairl. Make you now ze 
zame provession about ze man? ” 

“No,” I answered shortly. I was de- 
termined to tell the truth, come what 
might. 
is—or was.” 

The mocking smile circled on her 
lips once more. Lifting her head to 
blow a smoke ring, she inquired: 

“ Zat 18 a schange from ze last time— 
is it not so? Eh?—Vot? Who is—vos 
—he?” 

“The father of the poor girl who was 
found murdered in my rooms.” 

She started. For a moment the ciga- 
rette remained poised in the air; a cu- 
rious light was in her eyes when she 
next spoke. 

“Zat is a goincidence,”’ she said 
slowly. “ Not altogezzer a pleasant von 
for you to face, mine goot friendt. You 
tells me you dit not kills ze man”— 
her shoulders went up—I takes your 
vairts for it.” 

She said that. But I could plainly see 
that she was doing nothing of the sort 
—was palpably disbelieving me. 

In wonder what her motive could be 
in attempting to deceive me, I listened 
anxiously as she continued: 

“ But vill ze police zink so—believe 
you—ven you are arrest?” 

It was my turn to start. Arrested! 
Of course it was in her power to bring 
that about. 

I thought again of the threat she had 
used on the occasion of our last meet- 
ing. She went on: 

“Ze daughtair is vount deat in your 

rooms; ze farzer is fount deat in your 
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rooms! No, hold, zough—ze zing is not 
quite so glean as zat. Ven I disgovered 
you, you vere garrying ze body away 
vrom your rooms—vit vot object? Vot 
for an explanation propose you to offer 
to ze police? Eh?—Vot?” 

Her malice had prompted her to sum 
up the situation, even as my fears had 
made me sum it up myself. I made 
her no answer—had none ready; in- 
deed, was powerless to frame one. 

“Come, mine goot friendt,” she 
went on, the mocking smile never leav- 
ing her lips save when she pursed them 
to eject smoke rings— ‘it is vor you 
ant me to make terms: is it not so? Eh? 
—Vot:! 9 99 

That induced me to raise my eyes and 
look up at her. 

Terms! What could she have to sug- 
gest? I was not left long in doubt. 

“ Regollect you—nearly a year ago 
—ze oggasion of our last adieu? ” 

I remembered quite well; had done 
so the moment her voice reached my 
ears on the roof. I signified by a nod 
that my memory served me. 

“Remembair you vot happent zen— 
vot ve sait? Eh t—V ot? Gome, you 
do not answer me.’ 

“T remember perfectly.” 

“Zat is vell. You know, of gourse, 
zat it is in mine power now to see you 
lock up again! Eh?—Vot? To see you 


triet vor your lifes? To see you pair- 


haps not so easily esgape from a segond 
shudge and shury as you esgaped from 
ze fairst?” 

I was keenly alive to this. She was 
but varnishing a picture I had already 
painted. 

“Come now,” 


she continued, “ vot 


mink you I do? Eh?—vVot? Vot vould 


you do in mine place? Gome, you not 
answer?” 

I merely shook my head: words failed 
me. Again I had no answer to make, no 
ability to shape one. 

“I swore to be reffenged mineself for 
ze mannair in vich you triflet viz me. 
Eh?—Vot? Come, zere by the table is 
pen ant inks ant papair. Sit you down 
and write a gonfession of vot you haf 
been guilty of to-nights.” 

I did not move; save that my lips al- 
most shaped into a contemptuous smile 
as I thought the woman must be taking 
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me for a perfect fool. She evidently 
read my determination, and said: 

“You do not propose to do zat? Eh? 
—Vot? Yor prefair to sleep to-nights 


in ze zells ai ze police stations again.. 


Is zat so?” 

I shuddered at the mere thought. 
Witnessing that shudder, she smiled 
again and said mockingly: 

“Ze regollection of zat zell seems 
not a pleasant von to you. Zink you not 
it voult be vise to avoid it?” She leaned 
forward and continued meaningly: 
“To avoid it altogezzer? Eh?—Vot?” 

So much significance did she infuse 
into her questions that I looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“1 ask you a gonfession to write out, 
here, now. Do you zat and gif it me. 
So. Zen I haf powers over you, should I 
vant it. Do zat, zen vill I helps you.” 

“Help me! To what?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. Evi- 
dently the question seemed to her an 
idle one. 

“To dispose of ze body! Vat you 
zink? In such manner, too, zat no sus- 
picion shall fall upon you. I can do it: 
I am a strong womans. You don’t seem 
able to; you look as vashed out as a 
rats.” 

She unwittingly had accurately de- 
scribed my feeling at the moment. No 
rat in a cage could see less of a way of 
escape than was apparent to me. 

And yet there seemed a chance of 
making terms with Zairbeni. But what 
was to be the price of peace? 

Why, I scarcely knew, but I began 
to regain confidence. Whatever I did— 
whatever injury she could do me— 
could not be worse, I thought, than be- 
ing hauled away in the custody of the 
police. 

I temporized. 

“You must think me a fool, ” T said, 
“to expect that I should sit down and 
write confession of a crime of which 
I am not guilty.” 

Up went those expressive shoulders 
and eyebrows of hers; indifference 
could be read from the movement quite 
plainly. 

“ Haf your own vay,” she said. “ At 
least, ven I say zat I saw you garrying 
a deat bodies, you zink I vill be belief ? 
Fh ?—Vot? ” 
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“ Of course. I should not attempt to 
—I cannot—deny that.” 

Eyebrows followed the direction of 
the shoulders again in a combined ex- 
pressive upward movement as she said 
significantly : 

“ Vairy vell. For pairposes of mine 
own, you understandt, I not vant to see 
you arrest. So sings fits. Eh?—Vot?” 

My breathing apparatus seemed to 
work more freely. The dread of re-~ 
arrest withdrawn, I felt equal to most 
things. 

“Write me ze gonfession zat on zis 
roof to-night I disgover you vit a deat 
bodies on your shoulters.” 

That she should find pleasure in tor- 
turing did not occur to me as being un- 
natural. She was a woman laboring 
under a belief that I had wronged her. 
But a confession—what possible use 
could it be to her, I inquired. 

“To gif it you backs—if you are pre- 
pair to behave like sensible mans.” 

Perhaps I was very dense just then, 
but I failed to understand her. Looked 
my lack of comprehension; but she ig- 
nored my questioning glance. 

“T do not see the use of a confes- 
sion,” I said. “ What good?” 

“You not see—eh? And yet it may 
zerve My purpose—zerve yours.” 

Suspicion was engendered by that 
speech. Looking up, I inquired: 

“ What is that purpose? ” 

* Answer me fairst. Vot is it you 
fear in gifing to me zat gonfessions? ” 

I could not refrain from smiling: the 
question seemed such an absurd one. 
She read correctly the movement of my 
lips and answered: 

“You zink—you are afraids—I 
should use it against you? Hh?—Vot? 
Zat I should speak—gif ze vot is call 
evidences?” 

“A confession would be a big addi- 
tion to the power you now have of do- 
ing so.” 

‘And you—zink you vell of zis,” she 
replied steadily, and speaking signifi- 
cantly—“ haf ze power to closing mine 
lips forever.” 

Even yet I was without understand- 
ing. She seemed to derive amusement 
from my failure to grasp her meaning. 

“Gome,” she went on, “for a law- 
yairs you are extremely ‘dull. And at 
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von times I used to zink you smart. 
Yet look you, here I—a woman—haf 
to teach you ze law.” 

I returned no answer; only continued 
to look at her blankly in my utter fail- 
ure to see the drift of her meaning. 

“ Remembair you, mine friendt, vot 
ve quarrel about,” she said reminis- 
cently, “zat last time ve met a year 
agoes—ve two? Eh?—Vot?” 

This afforded me a hint of her real 
meaning. I was not slow to take it; it 
fell on my heart with sledge-hammer 
force. “See you,” she continued, noting 
my start. “If you marry me, make me 
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your wifes, you glose mine mouth vor 
evair! ” 

I had taken the hint correctly; knew 
now what she meant. Without afford- 
ing me time for reply, she continued: 

“Vor it is aggsione of ze Ingerlish 
law—haf I not right—Eh?—Vot? Zat 
a vifes cannot gif evidences against hair 
husbands? ” 

That was the whole point of her ar- 
gument, wherefrom arose the need she 
had for a written confession. And I 
had been fool enough to fail to see it— 
the pivot on which all things worked. 

Truly she had justly called me dull. 


(To be continued.) 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


BY WILLIAM FORSTER BROWN. 


The story of a young man who had opinions of his own on a famous kidnapping case. 


“QQ INGULAR thing, that Naylor 
case,” said Baker’s companion, 
laying down his newspaper. 

Baker started and withdrew his at- 
tention from the scenery flying swiftly 
past the car window. 

His connection with that well-known 
case was at the bottom of his present 
journey; for he hoped that in Duxbury 
—that quiet town on the South Shore 
—he would be safe from a certain 
Elsie McCracken, reporter on the staff 
of the Daily Mercury, and her persist- 
ent attempts to interview him. 

Assuring himself with a searching 
glance that his interrogator—a young 
fellow of twenty or thereabouts—had 
no suspicion as to his identity, Baker 
answered civilly: 

“In what respect?” 

“ The stupid fashion in which Regan, 
acknowledged to be one of the cleverest 
scoundrels in New England, allowed 
himself to be caught. The detective, 
Baker, disguised as one of Regan’s as- 
sociates, ‘Leary, certainly must have 
made innumerable slips, any one of 
which should have put the shrewd old 
kidnapper on his guard; yet the detec- 
tive not only succeeded in fathoming 
Regan’s secret—where he had hidden 
young Naylor—but actually brought 
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the subtle criminal to trial without his 
own disguise being once penetrated.” 

“How do you know that Baker made 
‘innumerable: slips’?” Baker re- 
marked. 

The terrible days he had spent mas- 
querading as “ Red” Leary in Regan’s 
company were responsible for not a 
few gray hairs, and the boy’s flippant 
tone jarred on the detective’s nerves. 

“If you will stop to consider that a 
single false move on the officer’s part 
would have cost him his life, for Regan 
was taking desperate chances and would 
have hesitated at nothing,” Baker con- 
tinued, “ you will understand how near 
perfection his disguise had to be—the 
fact that he won the game proves that 
it was so.” 

“Oh, well,” said the man with the 
newspaper, “the public is making a 
great fuss over Baker, calling him the 
American Vidocgq, and all that sort of 
thing; but I noticed that the great man 
himself doesn’t say a word. 

“It 1s my opinion that if he revealed 
the true inwardness of that remarkable 
affair, he would have to descend from 
his pedestal and admit that he owed his 
success as much to luck as to anything 
else. Detectives are an overrated lot 
anyhow—I’d back a good live, up-to- 
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date newspaper reporter to win against 
the shrewdest of them; the redoubtable 
Baker not excepted.” 

The sarcastic fling at his profession 
exasperated Baker beyond the limits of 
forbearance, and he turned on his com- 
panion wrathfully. 

. “Young man,” he said sternly, 

“wouldn’t it be as well for you to dis- 
cover what Baker really did before you 
judge him; it was no small nor easy 
task he had, I can tell you.” 

“That’s just what I’m _ talking 
about,” said the boy, with the suspi- 
cion of a sneer in his voice, “ leaving 
out luck, what did Baker do that was so 
very wonderful—or hard? ” 

“J’ll tell you,” said the detective an- 
grily. “ You’re young, and I hope my 
story will be a lesson to you, not to 
criticize people and things of which you 
know next to nothing too harshly. 

“Baker took up the Naylor case 
after every one else had failed to un- 
earth the slightest clue, and the child’s 
parents were about to sacrifice every- 
thing they had into the clutches of an 
unprincipled scoundrel. In the hand- 
writing of the letter that had enticed 
Phil Naylor into the hands of his cap- 
tor, the detective discovered a likeness 
to that of an old and well-known crook, 
Dan Regan; but to act promptly on his 
knowledge meant, in all probability, the 
death of young Naylor. 

“Of the brain racking, sleepless 
nights Baker spent, until at last he hit 
upon a plan—dangerous to him as play- 
ing with a tiger in its native jungle, 
-but from its very boldness offering at 
least a chance of success; of the per- 
sonal risk he ran I will say nothing— 
but he took the meager chance. 

“Single-handed he overpowered 
‘Red’ Leary—the only man who had 
ever gained Regan’s friendship—and 
for a time suppressed him—it doesn’t 
matter how—and then, while by the aid 
of letters written at his dictation by 
Naylor’s father to Regan, Baker played 
for time, he practised every word, look, 
and gesture that his prisoner, Leary, 
made; at last, his part thoroughly 
learned, he went boldly into the haunts 

of the very lowest scum of the city, 
seeking Regan. 

“So perfect was Baker’s disguise, 
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‘that Regan, never for a moment sus- 
pecting that he was otherwise than his 
old and tried friend Leary, took the de- 
tective into partnership, promising him 
half the ransom to act as go-between. 

“The ordeal that began then for the 
detective would have appalled most 
men. Living with Regan, the fear of 
discovery and instant death always be- 
fore him, the mental strain that en- 
abled him to play his part without mis- 
take was terrible. 

“ Little by little he wove the meshes 
of his net about the unsuspecting 
Regan, fearful lest the omission of a 
single point in his evidence would af- 
ford a loophole through which his wily 
antagonist might escape at the last mo- 
ment; twice he carried food to the im- 
prisoned Naylor, not daring by even a 
look to comfort the heartbroken child, 
though his own heart was wrung by 
the boy’s piteous appeals. 

“Finally, every link in his chain 
complete, he sprang the trap he had 
been so long in building, that only 
opened to commit Regan to the hands 
of justice. 

“J dare say it sounds bald enough in 
telling,” Baker concluded, “ but it was 
sufficiently vivid to Baker. To live the 
life of another man with the shadow of 
death hovering over you; to guard 
every look; to watch even your 
thoughts lest their reflection on your 
face arouse suspicion; to fall asleep, 
realizing you may wake with the muzzle 
of a revolver pressing your temple, held 
by a hand that does not know the mean- 
ing of mercy; knowing that to fail 
means the ruin of two old people who 
are trusting in you—no one can appre- 
ciate ” 

Baker stopped abruptly. 

“And this detective that you term 
overrated, and that you would match 
against @ newspaper reporter, refused 
any reward—because Naylor’s parents 
were old and comparatively poor,” he 
concluded, his face working. 

The boy rose and picked up his dress- 
suit case. 

“Mr. Baker,” he said earnestly, as 
the detective stared in astonishment at 
hearing his name spoken, “I cannot ex- 
press to vou how much it has pleased 
me to hear the real story of the Naylor 
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case from the lips of the man who 
brought it to a triumphant conclusion; 
I thank you. You are a brave man and 
the cleverest of detectives, but ”— as 
the ghost of an amused smile dawned 
in his eyes—“TI still maintain that a 
good reporter is a match for the best 
of them—even you, Mr. Baker. 

“T get off here at Braintree,” he con- 
cluded, extracting a card from his 
pocket and throwing it on Baker’s knee, 
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“so I will say ‘ Au revoir ’—I hope it 
will not be good-by; I am very glad to 
have made the acquaintance of a man.” 

The boy and the dress-suit case van- 
ished down the aisle as the train came 
to a standstill, and Baker, his curiosity 
rampant, picked the card from his lap 
—then he gave utterance to something 
more forcible than polite. 

For the card read: “ Elsie McCrack- 
en, Boston Datly Mercury.” 


THE GREAT BANK ROBBERY. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


The man who lost his fortune, and the varying vicissitudes through which he passed in 
endeavoring to earn his bread. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


JAMES MERRILL, of Chicago, who tells the story, loses his fortune through the treachery of those he 
trusted. He goes to New York and tries in vain to obtain a position, just as he has endeavored to do 
in his native city. In a boarding-house he falls in with one Jarvis, a gambler, who has rather peculiar 
views of honesty. But he treats Merrill white, and is indirectly the means of his obtaining a position with 
the Mutual Banking Refund Association, of which Peter Wilkins is at the head. Although Merrill does 
not quite understand all the methods of the concern, he consents to enter it, and his gentlemanly manners 
and ability as a letter writer contribute in big measure to the success of the enterprise. Merrill becomes 
a shining light in society, a feature in his life much encouraged by his partner, Wilkins, and when he 
announces his engagement to Marjorie Elsmere, the daughter of the president of the great Metropolis 
Bank, Wilkins’ delight is unbounded. 

About this time another get-rich-quick concern goes to the wall, but Wilkins declares this is only the 
just fate of an imitator. He proposes extending their field of operation to London, and departs for the 
other side just before the affairs of the concern reach a crisis. Merrill is arrested on a warrant sworn 
out by several dissatisfied depositors and then discovers that Wilkins has decamped with all the funds 
from the bank, leaving him to face jail and a very ugly condition of affairs. 

Elsmere repudiates him and he is sent to jail. After serving two years there, he finds all turned 
against him excepting Jarvis, who takes him into his family and finally proposes that he shall join him 
and one Wilson in robbing the Metropolis Bank. Jarvis does not reveal this scheme, however, until he 
has sworn him to secrecy, and thus Merrill is placed between the devil and the deep sea. He does not 
wish to assist in stealing from the bank of which Majorie’s father is the head, nor, on the other hand, 
does he feel justified in lodging information against the man who, if a scoundrel still has been kind to him. 

Finally he decides to go to the bank at the midnight hour of which he has been told and try what 
he can do. He sees a man he takes to be Wilson open the safe, then one or the other of them makes a 
alight noise, and both fire. Wilson drops, but Merrill receives only the graze of a bullet. He hurries off, 
wanders about all night, and from the papers in the morning learns that the bank has been robbed of 
over two millions, and that one James Merrill, a jail bird, missing from his boarding-house, is suspected 
as the thief. 

In his desperation he ships in steerage on board the Olympia for Europe, and finds that the Elsmeres 
have taken passage on the same vessel, along with Lord Montervale, whom Marjorie Elsmere is announced 
to marry. On the way over, there is an explosion on board and the steamer sinks. Merrill, by his bravery 
and resourcefulness, saves the lives of the Elamere party, including Lord Montervale, who shows himself 
little better than a coward. Floating in the sea on a mattress, the castaways sight a ship, and using the 
ladies’ skirts for sails, endeavor to carry their improvised craft in its direction. 


CHAPTER XV. 


BOARD THE WHALER. 


“The Sarah Jane 
Of Bangor, Maine,” 


several hours of slow and anxious sail- 
ing and hard paddling. | 

Slowly we had gained upon the ship, 
and now, with the exhilaration that 
was the beautiful poem we found comes of success, we all cheered the 
painted upon the stern of the ship,after homelike name. 


*This story began in the December issue of THE AnGosy. The three back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 30 cents. 
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But Marjorie and her mother were 
both well-nigh exhausted. 

Not once had they faltered in their 
arduous task. Like soldiers they had 
maintained their difficult positions, and 
the silken sail had done all that could 
be expected of it. 

“ Now, what do you make of it, Mer- 
rill?” asked Mr. Elsmere, as we ran 
almost under the stern. 

The banker was breathless from ex- 
ertion, Lord Montervale was puffing 
like a porpoise, although he had not in- 
jured himself with hard work; and I, 
who was probably by far the most pow- 
erful of the party, felt the weariness of 
complete exhaustion. 

“Tt is rather difficult to make any- 
thing out of her, Mr. Elsmere,” I an- 
swered. “J see no evidence that she is 
manned.” 

“ Well, thank goodness that’s over. I 
am almost dead!” and Mrs. Elsmere 
sank upon the mattress with a sigh of 
relief. 

“Tt was a long and terribly tiresome 
job, but didn’t it pay?” said Marjorie. 

“Ship ahoy!” I shouted. 

We waited for an answer, but none 
came. 

“T’ve heard that was the way to hail 
a ship,” said Mr. Elsmere. “ But it 
doesn’t seem to work here. Try it 
again, Merrill. I haven’t got my wind 
yet.” 

' “Ship ahoy!” I shouted again, this 
time louder than before. 

We all listened anxiously. 

There was no sound save the soft lap- 
ping of the waves against the incrt ves- 
sel’s sides. 

“At any rate, even though there 1s 
no one aboard, she is safer than our 
present condition,” I remarked. 

“ Certainly,’ said Mr. Elsmere. 
“ And then there is the salvage.” 

This idea brought to me a hope of 
raising a little money. I knew that peo- 
ple who saved ships received what is 
called salvage, and with a few hundred 
in my pocket I could begin life anew 
in urope and make something of my- 
self—for Marjorie’s sake—although ] 
fully realized that she belonged now, or 
would as soon as London was reached, 
to Lord Montervale. 

“Can we get on board?” asked Mar- 
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jorie. “ But then, what a foolish ques- 
tion! If we have a man who can con- 
struct a raft of life preservers that will 
carry us on the sea, we certainly can 
rely on him to get us on board that 
ship, I should think.” 

* “ Never fear, dear Marjorie,” said his 
lordship. “ You are perfectly safe. I 
will take care of you.’ 

We paddled close to the strange ves- 
sel, whose sides rose high above the 
water. These sides were slippery, and 
there was no way of climbing them. 

I looked for a rope by which I might 
clamber to the deck; but I saw none. 

“ Paddle round her, ” T said. “ There 
may be a rope or boarding steps.” 

We reached the bow, and from the 
chain port-hole I saw an anchor chain. 

“Why, the ship is anchored!” said 
Mr. Elsmere. 

“No,” I said, “ I do not think she is. 
If she were anchored, the wind and the 
current would swing her round to strain 
at the chain. Instead of that, her bow 
is set with the current and wind. This 
inclines me to believe that she has been 
at anchor and broken the chain in a 
storm, perhaps leaving the crew on 
land. Anyway, I believe I can get on 
board by means of that chain.” 

We paddled close to the chain, and 
I severed the rope that bound me to the 
others. Then I grasped the anchor 
chain, and, after repeated efforts and 
several failures that seemed final, I 
succeeded in reaching the deck. 

“Good!” shouted Marjorie. 
knew you would do it.” 

“You'd better remain where you are 
till I inspect the ship,” I called down to 
them. “ We can’t afford to—can’t tell 
what’s on board, you know.” 

‘All right, Merrill, ” said Mr. 
mere. 

I first glanced at the deck. It was 
apparently a stanch and seaworthy 
ship. Judging from the davits, three 
boats were missing. 

There was another, on the port side, 
scemingly a heavy whale boat. Nothing 
had been much disturbed, and the sails 
were neatly furled. 

T went below and found everything 
snug, except that in some of the cabins 
furniture had heen tossed about, show- 
ing that the Sarah Jane had passed 
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through a storm or two on her lonely 
voyage. 

I went through the entire ship, and, 
finding nothing that could injure or 
shock the ladies, I returned to the deck. 

“Tt is all right,” I reported. “ Every 
thing is as fine as though we had or- 
dered it done. Here is a boarding- 
ladder. Can you use it?” 

“We must use it,’ answered Mar- 
jorie. 

I lowered the end of the ladder, and 
Mr. Elsmere assisted first Mrs. Elsmere 
and then Marjorie till they were high 
enough for me to reach them and help 
them on deck. 

“Heavens! What a relicf after that 
awful mattress!” sighcd Mrs. Elsmere. 

“It certainly is a relief,” said Mar- 
jorie, “but do not call the mattress 
hard names. If it had not been for 
that, we would now all have been at the 
bottom of the sea 

* Oh, I admit that.” 

“ T say, give me a hand, will you, Mer- 
rill?” called Mr. Elsmere, as he came 
puffing up the ladder. 

I soon had the dripping man on deck 
and then turned away to let his lord- 
ship take care of himself the best way 
he could. 

“What have you discovered, Mer- 
rill?” asked the banker, turning to me 
as the earl fell out on the deck, slop- 
ping the water all around. 

“Nothing of any great moment,” I 
said. “ But from the looks of the ship 
and that big boat over there, I should 
judge her to be a whaler.” 

_“ But from Bangor, Maine!” 

“ Oh, yes, that is possible. You can’t 
tell how long she has been drifting. We 
may find something to tell us—the cap- 
tain’s log or some other record. But 
the first thing to do now is to dry our 
clothes.” 

“Yes, I should say so,” said Mrs. 
Elsmere. “ Marjorie and I are satu- 
rated with salt spray, and you men are 
—well you couldn’t be otherwise than 
as wet as possible.” 

“T feel like a sponge,” said Mr. Els- 
mere. “I believe I’ve soaked up about 
half the Atlantic Ocean.” 

He did look comically stout, and his 
face was red from exposure and exer- 
tion. 
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“Now then, I believe they call that 
house on the deck there, at the stern, 
the poop,” I said. “I have heard that 
in sailing vessels the best cabins are 
there. I propose that this be set aside 
for the ladies.” 

“It looks large cnough for all,” re- 
joined Mr. Elsmere. “ But we can soon 
ascertain.”’* 

Ife walked to the house and called us. 
There were six compartments, includ- 
ing a chart room. Each of the other 
cabins was fitted up cozily, and one, evi- 
denily the captain’s, had chests and a 
table, with writing materials and other 
things likely to be found in such a 
place. 

‘One thing is certain,” I remarked. 
“ Whoever was on board this ship last 
expected to return after he left it.” 

“JT agree with you,” said Mr. Els- 
mere. ‘“ Now, I suggest that we each 
take a stateroom and give our clothing 
a chance to dry.” 

“Well, this large recom will do for 
Marjorie and me,” said Mrs. Elsmere, 
indicating a commodious cabin with a 
double berth at the stern. 

“ Merrill, vou seem to be the com- 
mander of this unfortunate party,” 
added her husband, “so you may have 
the captain’s cabin. My lord, take this 
one, and I will ensconce myself in this 
one between the captain and the 
ladies.” 

No sooner was I in my cabin that I 
stripped my _ salt-weighted clothing 
from me, and, finding a coarse towel, 
proceeded to give myself a good rub 
down, using considerable force. The 
chill consequent upon my long exposure 
to the water was now followed by a 
healthful glow. 

I reveled in the situation. We were 
in no danger that I could see, unless it 
was from thirst. For I knew that on a 
whaler we could find something with 
which to catch fish, and I hoped to dis- 
cover somewhere in the ship’s larder, 
when I found it, something in the way 
of food. 

I began an inspection of the cabin. A 
small cabinet hung to the bulkhead, 
and I pried it open. 

To my delight it was ‘the captain’s 
medicine chest, and contained, besides 
a few sailors’ remedies, several bottles 
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of good old brandy. It did not take me 
long to swallow some. 

T next essayed the captain’s chest. 
This was not so easy to open, but I did 
manage to break the lock. 

This was even more satisfactory than 
the other, for it contained clothing. I 
rapidly drew out garment after gar- 
ment, underclothing, rough shirt, and a 
dark blue suit of the captain’s. This I 
put on, and found that it fitted me 
fairly well. I discovered a pair of shoes 
and some thick stockings. 

These completed my outfit, and I 
laughed with glee. 

A small mirror was in the cabin, and 
I looked at myself in that. 

“ Well, well, well, Jim Merrill,” I 
muttered, “you don’t look like that 
poor devil who with a few dollars in 
his pocket took passage in the steerage 
for Liverpool. Here you are a captain 
with the best on board at command. 
The adventure takes a favorable turn 
at last. I feel encouraged.” 

I went to the door of Mr. Elsmere’s 
cabin, knocked, and called him. 

“What, are you out so soon, Mer- 
rill!” he answered. “ Why, my clothes 
are not dry yet.” 

“No,” I rejoined, with a laugh, “ nor 
are mine. Open the door a second.” 

He opened the door, peeped out, and 
a shout of merriment burst from him. 

“ What a transformation! Where did 
you get them?” 

“In the chest. Is there no chest in 
this room?” 

“ Chest? Chest? Let me look. Why 
ves, a strong chest.” 

“ T can break into it. Let me in.” 

I entered the room and broke that 
chest open as I had the other. Mr. Els- 
mere shouted again as he saw another 
lot of clothing. 

“TY must get some to his lordship.” 

“Never mind now. We have no 
clothing for the ladies, so they must 
wait a while. Jet Lord Montervale 
wait, too. I want to talk to you.” 

Mr. Elsmete had a peculiar. look on 
his face as he followed me out on deck. 
I walked a short distance from the cab- 
ins and then turned and faced him. 

“Mr. Elsmere,” I said, “I wish to 
ask you one question. And I want a 
truthful answer.” 
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He looked at me in a startled way, 
and then looked off at sea. 

“ Merrill, don’t take advantage now. 
Nothing regarding Marjorie.” 

“T am not a cad. I want to ask you 
if you really believe I robbed your 
bank?” 

‘“‘Er—you go at a man—so—hard, 
Merrill. It was ins the papers, you 
know.” 

“TI know it was in the papers, and 
with the black name I had already re- 
ceived, [I knew I had no show. That's 
why I took passage in the steerage. But 
do you believe I robbed your bank?” 

He rubbed his chin a moment, and 
then answered. 

“¢ Well—er—Merrill, I was in doubt. 
But if you say you did not, then—if you 
did not—it must have been somebody 
else.” 

“ Now go back to your lord, if that is 
the pest you can do in the way of jus- 
tice,” I said contemptuously. 

| With that I turned and went below. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


LORD MONTERVALE MAKES A PROPOSI- 
TION. 


I KNEW about as much concerning 
the interior of a sailing vessel as I did 
about the interior of Mars. But I was 
sure there must be a place to cook, and 
I know it was called the galley. 

IT found it finally, and with this as a 
base it did not take long to locate the 
other things I needed. 

I discovered two water casks filled,. 
and though the water was warm and 
unpleasant to the taste, having been 
nobody knew how long at sea, it was 
still water, and I quenched my thirst 
with it. 

After considerable rummaging, I 
brought to light a quantity of coffee, 
tea, canned milk, sugar, sea biscuit, 
canned pemmican, canned cranberries, 
salted beef, salted ham, some lemons. 
and a hogshead of molasses not yet half 
used, and some potatoes. With this lay- 
out before me, the question of our star- 
vation became at once remote. 

I found wood and coal, and proceed- 
ed with the enthusiasm of a boy to pre- 
pare a spread for the rest of the crowd. 
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I boiled the water well, and put some 
to cool. I set the table in the main sa- 
loon, and soon had the pleasure of see- 
ing various plates of pemmican, biscuit, 
salted butter, steaming and _ savory 
coffee, cranberries, and some potatoes, 
ready for my guests. Then I went on 
deck. 

It had taken me some little time to 
do all this, so I was not, therefore, sur- 
prised when I reached the deck to find 
Lord Montervale and the ladies dressed 
in dry things. 

“Why, Captain Merrill!’ exclaimed 
Marjorie. “ Where have you been all 
this time? ” 

“ Grub hunting,” I told her. 

‘And have you succeeded in discov- 
ering the wherewithal to stop this in- 
ward craving?” asked Marjorie. 

I thought his lordship Jooked rather 
black at this pleasantry between Mar- 
jorie and me, but I paid no attention to 
him. 

“The ladies are very thirsty and 
hungry, Merrill,” interposed Mr. Els- 
mere. “I must confess that I am pretty 
much in the same condition, and I 
doubt not that Lord Montervale is 
peckish, too. Have you really found 
something? You look as happy as 
though you had.” 

“Of course he has!” exclaimed Mar- 
jorie. “It is to be a surprise for us. 
Can’t you see? Come on.” 

She took my arm and lightly tripped 
to the companionway, down which I as- 
sisted her, the others following. 

“QGoodness! What a feast!” rang 
out her voice when she saw the saloon 
table. “ There is no danger of starving, 
is there, captain?” 

She seemed to like this title, but I 
fancied it was because it was a com- 
promise between the old familiar 
ec Jim,” 
Mr. Merrill, which sounded cold from 
her lips. 

“No, there is no danger of starving, 
for there is quite a supply of these 
things on board. We could manage to 
subsist, I fancy, for a year.” 

“ And surely by that time we would 
reach some land.” 

“ Undoubtedly. Or be picked up by a 
passing vessel. But I still have in mind 
Mr. Elsmere’s suggestion: the saving 
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of the ship. You must know that I am 
not very rich. The sum total of my 
worldly possessions is drying in my 
room, and consists of one suit of 
clothes, of doubtful value, and a five 
dollar bill.” 

“But what were you going to do in 
Liverpool? ” 

“Well, I could do as- well there as 
anywhere else. I could do nothing in 
New York.” 

“ There are banks, 
maliciously. 

Marjorie flushed, and Mrs. Elsmere 
looked embarrassed. 

“T must say, my lord,” blurted out 
Mr. Elsmere, “that is very poor treat- 
ment for a man who has saved all our 
lives. It was not your bank, and I pre- 
fer that the matter be left alone while 
we are together. The directors of the 
bank will take care of the matter, and 
the robber is .probably already cap- 
tured.” 

Marjorie seemed ready to hug her 
father, and his lordship shrank into 
himself like a whipped cur. 

“You say, Merrill, that you still have 
that idea of mine in view,” went on the 
banker. “ What is your plan? Do you 
think we could navigate the ship?” 

“T doubt if any one would call it nav- 
igating. But we can certainly hoist a 
few sails to give us a headway, and ob- 
tain a little speed.” 

“Yes, and there is no need of mam- 
ma and me being masts this time,” said 
Marjorie. 

“But where could we go? It seems 
like a rash undertaking. We are pretty 
far north now, and might land in the 
Polar regions.” 

“JT have thought of that also. It 
would be possible to wait and take ad- 
vantage of the first wind that blows the 
other way. But if I am not mistaken, 
the prevailing winds here at this time 
of the year are from the southwest. I 
fancied that if we crowded a little to 
the east we might reach Norway.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Mr. Elsmere. 
“T like your suggestion. Once there, we 
can easily reach civilization again. And 
I say, Merrill,” he added, “ the salvage 
is all yours.” | 

“That would be hardly fair,” I re- 
joined. “I can’t save the ship alone.” 
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“No, but you certainly saved us. 
Without that quick wit of yours, and 
your actions as quick as your wit, we 
never could have escaped the fate of 
going down in the Olympia.” 

“J wonder what caused that explo- 
sion?” observed Marjorie. “I dared 
not think of it before, but now that we 
are comparatively safe, I am beginning 
to wonder.” 

“That, I suppose, will never be 
known,” answered Mr. Elsmere. 

“JT am not sufficiently well acquaint- 
ed with the working parts of a steamer 
to know whether a boiler could do that 
much damage bv blowing up,” 1 said. 
“T have read of terrible results from 
such explosions. But this seemed to 
be of a dynamitic nature. It was ter- 
rific.” 

“T should say it was terrific,” put in 
Mrs. Elsmere. “I never wish to read 
again of a disaster at sea.” 

‘You do make excellent coffee, Cap- 
tain Merrill,” broke out Marjorie. “ It 
is the finest I ever drank—except what 
I made myself.” 

“You must be cook, then,” suggested 
his lordship, rallying from his depres- 
sion. 

“Tf the captain appoints me, I will 
serve,” she said gaily. 

His lordship scowled. 

“J am thinking, Merrill, that we 
shall have difficulty with the. ship if 
we land on the coast of Norway. If 
anything happens to it there, of course, 
there is no salvage. I am wondering 
whether it would not be a good idea to 
engage a crew in Norway and work 
the vessel back to Liverpool.” 

“Why, ves, I think it would, unless 
we strike a port from which we can 
communicate with Bangor through 
Liverpool.” 

“Well, we’ve got to get somewhere, 
and that coast seems the most feasible. 
We can tell what to do afterward.” 

“Tt seems strange to me,” I said, 
“that we have seen no onc else from 
the Olympia. Certainly some of them 
must have lived. There were plenty of 
life preservers, and there has been no 
bad weather.” 

“Well, some people die of fright,” 
rejoined Mr. Elsmere. “ Had it not 
been for vour presence of mind, we 
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should not have lived, and many others 
were probably in the same fix.” 

‘“‘ Qh, yes, we would have come out all 
right,” said his lordship. “ I remember 
hearing my uncle, who is a commander 
in his majesty’s navy, tell of just such 
a mattress. I was about to suggest ” 

“YT say, Merrill,” broke in Mr. Els- 
mere, “ you seem to have excellent luck 
hunting for things. That brandy was 
good, and these clothes comfortable, 
and the dinner fine. Now suppose you 
hunt for some tobacco. I don’t suppose 
you'd find cigars on a whaler.” 

“YT don’t know why the captain of a 
whaler shouldn’t smoke cigars if he 
wanted to. Pll look anyway.” 

I searched the cabins and found pipes 
and tobacco, but no cigars. We lighted 
the pipes, and returned to the deck. 

“ Now, what is your plan about set- 
ting sail?” asked Mr. Elsmere. “I 
know absolutely nothing about sads. I 
don’t even know how they are rigged 
on, or what they are called.” 

“Neither do I,” I answered. “ But I 
do know that they catch the wind and 
drive the ship, and that ropes will hold 
them.” _ 

“Good enough,” he said. “ Then 
let’s set to work at once.” 

In due time, working as hard as three 
men could work, we managed to get the 
lower sail of the foremast raised. 

I believe this sail is called the fore- 
course. We cared not what the name of 
a sail was, though, so that it served to 
carry us somewhere. 

We dared not go heavily into the sail 
business, because in case of storm we 
could not hope to get the canvas down 
again. But we raised several, and 
found that they did increase the speed, 
the same as the silk petticoats had the 
speed of the mattress. 

It was now necessary to steady the 
wheel. I tried my hand at 1t first, and 
after studying the compass for some 
time found how to govern the course of 
the ship. 

It was slow work, because of the 
shortness of sail. But we did move. 

“ Merrill,” observed Mr. Elsmere 
presently, “ while I have nothing to do 
I am going to hunt around for the log. 
I have a curiosity to know how this ship 
came to be so fortunately in eur way.” 
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“You had better go to bed,” I told 
him. “ We had no sleep last night, and 
some one must remain on watch. The 
laches, too, I think, would be bettcr off 
after a rest.” 

‘* F agree with the captain,” 
jorie. “‘ Come, mamma.” 

Mr. Elsmere acquiesced, and his lord- 
ship mumbled something about going, 
too. After they had all disappeared ex- 
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cept his lordship and myself, he came 


to where I was standing at the wheel. 

“ Look here, Mr.—er—Merrill—F be- 
lieve they call you that, though [ve 
heard you spoken of familiarly as @en- 
tleman Jim—I 

“You infernal cur!” I cried out. 
“ Fil throw you off this ship unless you 
keep a civil tongue in your head!’ ad 

“No, you won't. That would be mur- 
der, and yowve done cnough without 
adding that. .Now, I want to tell you 
Pye had enough of your company, and 
so have the others, only they are afraid 
of you and dare say nothing. I speak 
for all four of us. We don’t want you 
here any longer.” 

“No?” I said, much surprised at this 
turn of events. “ What do you suggest 
that Ido? Walk home?” 

“No. There is that big whale boat, 
and I propose to put sufficient provis- 
ions m it and let you start out for your- 
self. We can manage this ship our- 
selves.” 

“Yes, but this ship doesn't happen 
to belong to you.” 

“Ft matters little to whom the ship 
belongs. Here is the point: We were on 
our way to London for a wedding. We 
are still on our way, but got off it by an 
accident. Owing to that accident, we 
chance to be beholden to you for some 
slight services that any one might have 
performed. 

“ Now, I am fully aware of the form- 
er relations existing between you and 
Marjorie Elsmere, and also know that 
she likes you better now than she ever 
did me. Nevertheless, I am going to 
have her for my wife, and I don’t pro- 
pose to have anv bank robbing, prison 
branded fellow coming in between her 
and me ” 

E left the wheel, stung to a sudden 
and irresistible rage. With my clenched 
fist I straek him under the ear, and he 
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went down on the deck like a log, and 
like a log he lav there. 
I feared I had killed hin. 


CHAPTER NVILI. 


THE SARAH JANE IN A STORM. 


Mrs. ELSMERE heard the little fracas 
and came running from the stateroom 
occupied by herself and Marjorie. 

When she saw the prostrate form of 
Jord Montervale she gave a scream 
which brought Marjorie “from the same 
room and Mr. Elsmere trom his. 

“What is this? What trouble is 
here?” demanded the banker. “ Has 
anvthing happened, Merrill?” 

“Nothing very important,” I an- 
swered. “Lord Montervale insulted 
me, and that is the result.” 

‘“ Heavens! You struck him! You 
struck an English earl! And you eall it 
nothing of importance!” gasped Mrs. 
Elsmere. “ You, a rogue who——” © 

“There, my dear,” broke in Mr. Els- 
mere. “ You and Marjorie retire and 
leave me to deal with this matter. It 
is, of course, unfortunate. If Monter- 
vale is not seriously hurt, I don’t 
think 

“T am seriously hurt,” said the earl, 


sitting up on the deck. “ He hit me 
hard.” 
“ See.” exclaimed Mrs. Elsmere. “ To 


strike a British peer! I never heard of 
such a thing.” 

Marjorie looked anxlous. 

“Madam,” I said, “‘ fam in your com- 
pany by force of circumstances, and I 
am conducting myself, I believe, like a 
gentleman. Your British peer is a cad. 
J will not brook insults from him. He 
came here and ordered me to leave the 
ship.” 

“Leave the ship! Leave the ship!” 
eried Mr. Elsmere. “In God’s name, 
how?” 

“Tn the whale boat.” 

Montervale was by this time on his 
fect. 

“Tye had enough of his company,” 
he shouted. “I know what he is and 
who he is. He is now being adored for 
what I or any one else could have done. 
T have been ignored since he joined our 
party. I won’t stand ii. I teld him to 
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go in the whale boat, and that we would 
manage the ship.” 

“You are a bigger fool than I 
thought you were, and that is saying a 
good deal,” I heard Marjorie mutter. 

“ But great Scott, man!” exclaimed 
Mr. Elsmere. “ He can’t go in the 
whale boat. We can’t afford to lose the 
best man we’ve got. And another 
thing, we can’t afford to lose the whale 
boat. Suppose this ship strikes a rock? 
We would then have no means of leav- 
ing it.” 

* But it must be apparent,” said Mrs. 
Elsmere, “that the presence of this man 
—of Mr. Merrill—is very disturbing to 
our family. It is not as if he were really 
_ of our party, but thrown as we were to- 
gether 0 

“Yes, thrown as we were together,” 
interjected Marjorie. “ Thrown as we 
were together, we owe him our lives. 
And now because we are in a ship that 
promises temporary security, you must 
revile him. I say it is a shame, and too 
cruel.” 

“You forget yourself. You are my 
daughter,” said Mrs. Elsmere severely. 

«T wish I could forget a good many 
things,” was the girl’s reply. 

“Will you go to your room, my 
dear?” pleaded “Mr. Elsmere. “I do not 
wish to have a row on board. Heavens! 
Ifave we not enough to do without quar- 
reling?” 

“T shall in future look upon—Mr.— 
Merrill as one who wishes to leave us as 
soon as possible,” said Mrs. Elsmere as 
she swept into her stateroom. 

Marjorie gave me a tearful glance. 
Then she followed her mother. 

“ Now let us see if we men can’t set- 
tle this thing and patch up whatever 
differences there are,” said Mr. Els- 
mere. “Tell me just what happened.” 

“ You know all. He called me a thief 
and jailbird, and I knocked him down. 
The next time he does it P’ll throw him 
overboard.” 

“ Montervale, why can you not treat 
the man civilly while we are of neces- 
sity in one another’s company ? ” 

“He is an interloper. You can see as 
well as I that he is trving to win Mar- 
jorie’s affection from me.” 

“ Nonsense! Marjorie is too sensible 
a girl. Besides, you have her promise, 
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and her mother’s will to aid you. Let 
us, for Heaven’s sake, avoid quarrels 
while we are on board this ship. If you 
want to fight on land, do it. I don't 
care then.” 

Lord Montervale mumbled some- 
thing and walked away. Mr. Elsmere 
went to join his wife and daughter. 

The little episode seemed to have 
knocked all idea of sleep in the head. 
I wished they would sleep, for I felt the 
need of rest myself. 

In about fifteen minutes Mr. Elsmere 
emerged from the cabin and came to- 
ward me mopping his brow and wearing 
a very miserable look. 

“ Hang it all, Merrill,” he said, “ vou 
are a lucky dog. Don’t ever get mar- 
ried. You can do no more with a stub- 
born woman than with a mule. I’ve 
been wrangling and arguing with my 
wife and have got the worst of it. 

“She seems to think you have com- 
mitted a terrible crime in striking 
Montervale. The ukase now is that she 
and Marjorie will not eat at the same 
table, nor will they hold any conversa- 
tion with you while on board. Marjorie 
is crying, and I am rattled. Don’t get 
angry, now, Merrill. You have stood 
by us like a hero all through. It will 
soon be over, and you will forget.” 

I could feel the hot blood mantling 
my cheeks. 

“In other words,” I said, « ¢ Gentle- 
man Jim, the ex-convict, was good 
enough to eat with and talk to as long 
as they were all in danger and he could 
help. But in a fine, safe ship like this 
his services are forgotten and we re- 
vert to the relative positions we held 
toward each other in New York. 

“TI appreciate the kindness of Mrs. 
Elsmere. And I want to say now that if 
any of you want to manage this ship 
you are welcome to do so, for I am go- 
ing to get some sleep.” 

I left the wheel and walked to my 
room, leaving the banker apparently 
stunned. Glancing back, I saw him take 
my place, but there was an anxious look 
on his face that showed he was not at 
all sure of himself. 

I was bitter and sore. I did not fora 
moment think that Marjorie of her own 
free will would treat me thus, nor did 
I believe that the banker would do so. 
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But it was the dominant Mrs. Elsmere 
who planned everything. 

It had been Mrs. Elsmere who had 
brought about the match between Lord 
Montervale and Marjorie. Now it was 
Mrs. Elsmere who had heaped this in- 
sult upon me. 

I resolved to accept the situation in 
the same spirit she was manifesting. I 
lighted my pipe again, and after con- 
siderable search found the ship’s log. 

This occupied me for a time, and I 
discovered that she had been, when the 
last entry was made, off the eastern 
coast of Greenland. I studied out on a 
chart the probable course she had fol- 
lowed, and wondered where the crew of 
the vessel were. _ 

I then lay down to sleep and rested 
well. It was toward night when I 
awoke, and as I stepped from my cabin 
to the deck I saw Lord Montervale, Mr. 
Elsmere, and Mrs. Elsmere in conver- 
sation. 

I paid them no attention, but went 
straight to the galley and prepared to 
cook myself a meal. I had not caught 
a glimpse of Marjorie, and supposed she 
was still asleep in her room. 

What was my surprise to see her 
enter the galley. 

** Marjorie! ” I exclaimed. 

“You shall not cook your own meals! 
They shall not treat you so!” she cried. 

Then the tears began to pour down 
her cheeks. 

“ Oh, Jim, if you knew how miserable 
Iam!” 

“TI can guess it, Marjorie dear. But 
it won’t do any good to cry and get 
yourself worked up. Even if Lord Mon- 
tervale were not thought of, we could 
never be anything to each other again. 

“ What have I to offer, Marjorie, but 
a sullied name? A name that would 
drag yours in the mire. It is better, 
after all, the way your mother has 
planned it. Better for you, and better 
for me, Marjorie.” 

She sank into a chair and sobbed. 

“ Marjorie!” I heard the stern and 
angry voice of Mrs. Elsmere calling. 
“Marjorie, come here instantly! ”’ 

“Go, Marjorie. You can do no good 
by staying.” 

She started to go, reached the galley 
door, then came back. 
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“ Jim,” she said, looking up into my 
face with beautiful, tearful eyes, “ Jim, 
whatever happens, whether we live or 
die, remember that I never doubted 
you, that I never turned against you, 
but that—I—I could not have my way.” 

She laid her hand on my arm. 

The fires of’ a volcano were in my 
veins. The impulse to strain her to my 
breast, to shower kisses upon her, al- 
most to strangle her with caresses, was 
almost overpowering. 

But by a powerful effort I calmed 
myself and took her hand in mine. 

“J never doubted your faith, Mar- 
jorie. And no matter where you are, 
in London castle or American man- 
sion, remember that I have been inno- 
cent of any crime save that of loving 
you, and of that 1 shall be guilty as 
long as I live.” 

She turned and almost staggered as 
she reached the door. 

I heard her say “ Oh, my God! My 
(rod! ” and saw her hand pressed to her 
brow. 

I finished my preparations, and ate 
enough to satisfy my appetite. I then 
went on deck, lighted my pipe, and 
took the wheel. 

I spoke to no one, nor did any one 
speak to me. Mr. Elsmere acted as 
though he wished to speak, but I turned 
coldly away from him. 

I remained at the wheel all night, 
alone with my gloomy thoughts. 

What, I asked myself, was there in 
life for me? What lightness or bright- 
ness could ever pierce the depth of 
gloom into which my entire existence 
had been plunged ? 

During the night the breeze fresh- 


ened considerably, and I began to think 


that we were going to have a storm. At 
daybreak I lashed the wheel and ex- 
amined the sails. 

I judged that even with a severe 
blow, even to the extent of a hurricane, 
the ship would ride easily under the 
canvas she was carrying, and perhaps 
better than with none at all, though I 
was not navigator enough to be sure of 
that. 

I then went to the galley, made my- 
self some breakfast, and by the time I 
had reached the deck again Mr. Els- 
mere was out. 
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“Ts it going to sterm?” 

“Tt looks like it, Mr. Elsmere,” I 
said. “It has been freshening steadily 
all night.” 

“Do you think there is any dan- 
ger?” 

“No, I can’t really sce any reason 
to fear. This ship must have outridden 
many storms worse than we shall see.. I 
found the log yesterday, and according 
to the last entry she has been afloat 
several months. 

‘“ She was last off the coast of Green- 
land. A ship that will drift safely so 
long and such a distance, will surely 
stand this.” 

“But the sails?” 
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“JT should say it would be better to 
keep her with the wind. It may drive 
us faster, but that, after all, will not be 
a disaster.” 

“No, I wish we could reach land,” 
he said. 

I left him and went to bed. I sup- 
pose I had been asleep about two hours 
when I was awakened by some one 
shaking my shoulder. 

“Tor heaven’s sake, Merrill, don’t 
forsake us!” cried Mr. Elsmere. 
“Montervale is so scared he is good for 
nothing, the women are huddled in a 
heap, and I can’t hold the wheel.” 

I sprang from my _ bed, rapidly 
dressed, and went on deck. 

Truly a storm had come. 


(To be continued.) 


OBLIVION IN EXCELSIS. 


BY OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY. 


The old juryman’s story of a man whe tried to elope with a gipsy, and the awful consequences 
7 that were brought about thereby. 


“ 1T certainly does not take long for a 

man to drop out of sight,” re- 
marked Crandall as we flocked into the 
coroner’s office after a wet run out to 
the eastern part of town. “ A couple of 
years ago the mention of that man’s 
name would have made every one of us 
jump. To-day he is forgotten, and even 
the fact that he passed the last lap in 
rather sensational style will not stir 
the pulses of those who were once his 
slaves.” 

He was speaking of Jermy Malatt, 
who, a few years before, had had a 
meteoric career on “change and then 
suddenly disappeared, leaving a large 
and luminous train of unpaid bills in 
his wake. 

To-day he was dead, and the manner 
of his shuffling off this mortal existence 
was more sensational than any episode 
of his career. Ile had made an ascen- 
sion in a hot air balloon and dropped 
off the ring when about a thousand feet 
up. 
Before beginning the ascension he 
had touched off a hundred cannon 
crackers, sent up dozens of skyrockets, 
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blazoned the thoroughfare with red fire, 
and thus attracted an immense throng 
of curiosity seekers, who had watched 
him go to his death. 

“Why, even I had forgetten him,” 
commented Pierson, *‘ and at one time 
we were thick as thieves. Swore to 
stand by each other through Hades and 
high water and all that rot, you know. 
But he played me dirt, and I forgot 
him 33 


“ Just the way with every one else,” 
chimed in a cub reporter. “ That comes 
about as close to oblivion as you will 
stack up against in this world.” 

“Oblivion! Say, sonny, what do vou 
know about oblivion? You better go 
and learn the alphabet before you come 
around here talking about oblivion.” 

It was Humorous Hank, who had 
been dozing in his chair up to that 
point and whom we all thought asleep. 

If anything could awaken the old 
jurvman it was the voice of a cub re- 
porter, for he considered them little 
better than copy hustlers, to be taught 
the old adage that “little boys should 
be seen and not heard,” and he never 
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lost an opportunity of giving them a 
good stiff ragging on the slightest prov- 
ocation. 

“Why, say, I could tell you of a case 
of oblivion that would make your toes 
turn in.” 

He straightened up in his chair with 
a jerk. We all knew that Taintor was 
going to get it then, and we also knew 
that Hank was about to spin one of his 
inimitable yarns, so we prepared to 
listen. 

“It wasn’t so manv years ago cither,” 
continued the speaker, “and it hap- 
pened right in this city, within half a 
dozen miles of where we’re sitting. 

“Remember Julius Bolitho? Of 
eourse not. No one remembers him. 
That’s part of the oblivion. Bet a dol- 
lar you could go out on the street and 
ask men all day who Julius Bolitho was 
and no one could tell you. 

“He lived in Ann Street, in the old 
brownstone house that sets baek in 
the lot. The only place like it on the 
street, so vou boys will probably re- 
member. But if you don’t call it to 
mind from that description, probably 
you will when [ tel! you that it’s about 
half a block the other side of Durling’s 
brewery.” 

He smiled sarcastically at this allu- 
sion to the bibulons tendencies of one 
or two of the hoys. We all considered 
ourselves rather familiar with that part 
of the city, but, strange to say, none 
of us could place the house just at that 
moment. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” continued 
Hank; “the house is there all mght, 
as you may see by taking a trip out that 
way. The main fact is that Julius 
Bolitho lived in that house more than 
seventy years, and for half a century 
of that time he was in what you fellows 
call ‘ utter oblivion.’ 

“Now, his case was something like 
the real thing because even his neigh- 
bors forgot that he lived there. Not 
only forgot that he lived there, but for- 
got all about him, same as every one 
else did. 

“Oh, it was a peculiar case, no get- 
ting around that, but it never created 
a particle of discussion, because every 
one forgot about it as soon as he heard 
it. , 
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“It was about sixty years ago that I 
first remember him. I was a young lad 
then, lived in the next street, and I 
used to see him pass our house nearly 
every morning to take a car. 

“ My attention was first called to him 
by hearing mother remark one morn- 
ing: 

“¢'There’s the young man they say 
is making love to that gipsy girl.’ 

“T knew all about the gipsy camp on 
the outskirts of the city, and had often 
been there to see the swarthy men and 
dark, handsome women. One of the 
women was much prettier than the rest. 

“She was not dark, her hair was 
fluffy and soft around her face instead 
of straight and smooth, she had a better 
figure, her voice was sweet and low, and 
she took in lots of money telling every 
young swain who came along that he 
was to marry the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and all the rest of the 
lingo they get off about being wealthy, 
having a large and happy family, etc., 
etc. 

“Well, it seems that voung Bolitho 
had taken a fanev to her the first time 
he crossed her palm with a silver piece, 
and, what is more to the point, she 
took a fancy to him. When she came 
to the marrying point in telling his 
fortune, he stopped her and said: 

“Jn that case it must be that I am 
going to marry you, for you’re the most 
beautiful woman I’ve seen.’ 

“She blushed and went on telling his 
fortune, but got it all mixed up, and 
finally left him suddenly and did not 
come back. He went out of her tent 
after a while and others came in, but 
she did no more business that day. 

“Bolitho got to visiting the gipsy 
camp rather often after that, and every 
time he went there he spent an hour 
or so in the girl’s tent having his for- 
tune told. At first it was all right, but 
when the queen heard of it she had a 
serious talk with the girl. 

“ At least, we all thought it must 
have heen serious, because she wore a 
badly bruised countenance and two 
blood-shot eves for several days after- 
wards. Young Bolitho went to the camp 
as usual next day, but did not see her 
again, and was finally ordered off the 
grounds. 
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“Then he played a trick on the 


queen. He sent one of his good friends 
to the camp with the proper instruc- 
tions, and a few days later the girl was 
missing. So was Bolitho. Then there 
was the old’ Ned to pay. 

“It seems that the queen was not 
particularly sore on Bolitho, but she 
had promised the girl to a gipsy man, 
and‘that was the same as if they had 
been married. Also, it seems that the 
. girl did not love the man who had been 
selected for her, and had refused to 
live with him. 

“There was something about the 
ceremony which I didn’t just under- 
stand, except that among the Romany 
people there is an unwritten law that if 
any of them marry out of their tribes 
they are outcasts forever. No ceremony 
but their own is considered binding, 
and alliances with foreigners or Chris- 
tians are frowned upon. 

“Thus, when the queen found the 
girl gone she raved and tore and vowed 
all kinds of vengeance on Bolitho and 
her daughter. She camped out in the 
street opposite Bolitho’s house and 
watched it by day and night, waiting 
for him ‘to come home. 

“ At last he came, and as he and his 
bride were ascending the steps, the old 
gipsy ran up to them and plunged a 
long knife through the heart of her 
daughter. 

“Then she struck Bolitho a blow 
which felled him to the pavement, and, 
putting one foot on his chest, waved 
aloft the bloody knife while she chanted 
something mystic and horrible about 
death being too good for him, but that 
a living death would be his fate. 

“ His people rushed out of the house, 
but she kept them away with the knife, 
and all the while continued her horrible 
chant. Thev did not exactly under- 
stand it, but they heard her say that for 
stealing her daughter away she would 
curse him with a terrible curse. 

“His family would desert him, his 
friends forget him; he would live the 
life of a man whom no one knew or 
remembered. He would be the forgot- 
ten man, a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, with no one to call him by name, 
no one to give him fellowship or affec- 
tion. 
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“Then she fled, and they carried the 
poor boy in and ministered to his needs. 

“There was a great commotion in 
the city over the tragedy. 

The police hunted high and low for 
the queen, but found no trace of her, 
and she was never seen from that day. 

“* Bolitho was laid up for six months, 
and it was nearing winter when at last 
he was able to get around. 

“The first time he stepped out of 
the house he noticed something strange 
in the attitude of people toward him. 
He had not heard the gipsy’s curse, and 
his people had not told him of it. 

“They seemed to be afraid it might 
come true, and while he was sick they 
were continually running into his room 
and looking at him; and as his mother 
and sisters went about their work thev 
were always saying ‘ Julius, Julius,’ to 
themselves, over and over, out loud and 
under their breath. 

“ When he went out he noticed that 
people whom he met did not speak to 
him unless he first addressed them. It 
was in the early evening, and he 
thought to celebrate his recovery by a 
nice little dinner at Fanning’s. 

“When the people failed to speak to 
him on the street he did not think 
much about it except that they were 
probably preoccupied and thinking of 
something else. | 

“He was feeling a little blue, how- 
ever, as he entered the café and went 
over to his accustomed seat. As he did 
so he noticed that Parker, the head 
waiter, paid no attention to him. 

“Usually that important individual 
greeted him with a pleasant smile and 
a hearty ‘Good-evening, Mr. Bolitho!’ 
But this time there was none of that. 
Parker did not give him a second 
glance, and his old waiter came forward 
without a word of recognition. 

“* Well, well, you don’t seem to re- 
member me, Henderson,’ remarked 
Bolitho as he sat down. ‘ What’s the 
matter, have I changed so much during 
the six months I’ve been confined to 
the house?’ 

<¢QOh, no, sir!’ replied the waiter, all 
smiles and bows. ‘I don’t think you’ve 
changed ‘none, sir, only it’s been so long 
since I seen you, sir, that I ’most clean 
forgot you!’ 
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“ And Bolitho noticed that Hender- 
son did not speak his name. This 
troubled him somewhat, because Hen- 
derson had always been very deferential 
and never spoke to him without intro- 
ducing his name once or twice in every 
sentence. 

However, he gave his order, and then 
started reading an evening paper while 
waiting for his steak. 

“He became quite interested in a 
story, and it was nearly an hour later 
when he looked up from the paper and 
discovered that he had not been served. 

“That was particularly strange, be- 
cause at Fanning’s their great hobby 
was speedy service. He waited a mo- 
ment, and then catching Henderson’s 
eye, called him over. 

““*See here, Henderson, what’s the 
matter to-night; you didn’t forget to 
give my order, did you?’ said Bolitho 
somewhat testily. 

““* Why, dear me, sir, do you know I 
really believe I did forget that? It’s 
terrible stupid of me, sir, but if you will 
excuse me, I’|l just take the order again 
and serve you in a jiffy!’ 

“ Bolitho was red hot when he heard 
this, but he managed to govern his tem- 
per and give the order. This time he 
waited about half an hour, and then, as 
no food made its appearance, he called 
to the head waiter and entered a com- 
plaint. 

“ Parker was all apologies and expla- 
nations. Said it was a shame that an 
old customer of the place should be so 
treated, that Henderson was getting 
old and losing his memory, etc., ete. 

“ And off he went toward the kitch- 
en, but before he got there he stopped 
to speak to a waiter, and after that did 
not resume his journey kitchenward, 
but returned to the door. 

“By this time Bolitho was_ thor- 
oughly angry, and, putting on his hat 
and coat, left the place. He thought of 
going to ‘the proprietor and relating the 
facts, but at last concluded to drop it 
and write a letter next day. 

“His sleep was not peaceful that 
night. He rolled and tossed, and it was 
late in the morning when he dressed 
for breakfast. 

“ As he descended the stairs he heard 
the family laughing and talking at 
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breakfast, and a strange coldness 
gripped his heart as he entered the 
dining-room. He was afraid, of what he 
did not know, but there was dread in 
his mind that some calamity was about 
to happen, and it made him sick and 
dizzy. 

“ He glanced at the table and nearly 
fainted, for he saw that no place had 
been set for him. Pulling himself to- - 
gether with an effort, he turned to his 
mother, who had not noticed his en- 
trance, ‘and said: 

“* Well, well, mother, did you for- 
get that I was still in the family?’ 

“A look of blank amazement came 
over the faces of the others as they 
turned and saw him. Then his mother 
burst out crying and wept as if her 
heart would break, saying between 
sobs: 

““¢ Son, son, dear boy, don’t leave the 
house again, don’t.’ 

“She quitted the table quickly and 
rushed into the drawing-room, where 
she picked up the family Bible and 
turned to the register of births. 
Breathing a sigh of relief, she returned 
to the dining-room, and, clasping 
Bolitho in her arms, said: 

“< Julie, dear Julie, don’t go out 
again, not soon, anyway. I want you 
close by me, Julie boy.’ 

“ Bolitho asked for an explanation of 
their strange conduct, but they said 
nothing except that he looked so dif- 
ferent now, and he must be careful of 
his health, and other things like that. 

“ Well, he sat down and managed to 
have a rather enjoyable meal, after all. 
They were so very kind to him after his 
mother’s fit of weeping. 

“He could not understand it. They 
constantly called him by name, and flut- 
tered around as if afraid he would van- 
ish. 

“After breakfast he thought he 
would go down to the office and give 
notice that he would be returning to 
work the first of the week. His 
mother begged him, with tears in her 
eyes not to go out, but she gave no ex- 
planation, and he slipped out the door, 
saying he would not be gone long. 

“At the office he was summarily 
stopped at the private gate by Wiggs, 
the boy, who wanted to know what busi- 
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ness the gentleman had and whom he 
wanted to see. 

““< How do you dare speak to me this 
way, you brat!’ cried Bolitho, giving 
the boy a cuff. 

“The boy howled. The other clerks, 
hearing the rumpus, came from behind 
their desks, and, secing the situation, 
quickly hustled Bolitho into the street. 
He, their erstwhile boss, being treated 
thus. 

“He boiled with indignation, and 
struck out right and left, only to be 
arrested for assault and dragged away 
to the station-house, where he was 
locked behind iron bars, none heeding 
his impotent rage. 

“No attention was paid his request 
to send for his father. It was Friday 
morning, and he would not be tried 
until the following day. 

“When Saturday came he was lined 
up with other prisoners, but on giving 
his name and address was sent back to 
the cell, as the officer swore that no 
man by that name lived at the address 
given. 

“So Bolitho laid in jail until Mon- 
day morning, when he was discharged 
for lack of evidence. The clerks at the 
office did not appear against him, and 
the officer who made. the arrest had 
nothing to say. 

“Slowly, sick at heart, not knowing 
what to sav or do, he wended his way 
homeward. Arrived there, he found the 
house closed, blinds drawn, no sign of 
life about the place. 

“He let himself in with the latch- 
key, and saw that the house was desert- 
ed. The furniture was there, but the 
rooms were cold and damp. The fur- 
nace was out, likewise the range, and 
everywhere were signs of hasty aban- 
donment. , 

“A search through the house re- 
vealed no word of explanation, no note, 
nothing on which he could base a con- 
jecture as to the probable whereabouts 
of his people. He asked his neighbors, 
but they could not enlighten him. The 
policeman, the postman, the grocer, 
and the butcher were equally in the 
dark. 

“ Returning home, he found a piece 
of paper pinned to the door. On it he 
read this inscription: 
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“<The curse of Queen Rignal is with 
thee. Thou art the forgotten man. 
None shall know thee henceforth.’ 

“It made his blood run cold as he 
read. The whole horrible scene of six 
months before was brought to mind. 

‘““He staggered into the house, a 
faint glimmer of light crossing his 
mind at last. Now he began to under- 
stand why he had been neglected at the 
café. Why his old chums and acquaint- 
ances had passed him by without a sign 
of recognition. Why his own family 
had been so confused that morning at 
breakfast. 

“His mother had gone to the familv 
Bible because she had forgotien his name. 

“The thought was terrifying, crush- 
ing. He stumbled up the stairs to his 
room and sank in a stupor on the bed. 

“When next he awoke it was black 
night. «As his senses began to clear he 
had a sudden inspiration. He would go 
to some place where he was not known 
and start life anew. He would cross the 
water and make his home in foreign 
lands. | 

“That very night he packed his be- 


‘longings, and before dawn was on his 


way to the steamer. For a year he 
traveled in England and on the Conti- 
nent, but it was the same everywhere. 

“He could get nothing to eat except 
by going to places in which all people 
were served alike at a common board. 
And no one remembered his face or his 
name from one minute to the next. 

“Passing through Roumania, he saw 
Queen. Rignal, and she, pointing a bony 
finger at him, screamed: 

“<«Thief, murderer, traducer of mv 
daughter, the curse of Queen Rignal is 
on thee and thou canst not escape! To 
the uttermost parts of the earth wil! it 
pursue thee, and to the depths of hell 
will it follow thee! ” 

“ After that Bolitho returned to his 
old home on Ann Street and lived the 
life of a recluse. 

“He was alone in the world. No one 
spoke to him, no one thought of him. 
and no one looked at him. Even the 
tax collector passed him by, and the 
church treasurer neglected to send bills 
for his pew rent. 

“He lived alone. did his own work, 
cooked his own meals, washed his own 
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clothes, and passed his leisure hours in 
reading and writing. 

“And that is the way he lived for 
fifty years. 

“ One day the coroner got a letter 
which said that the writer would be 
found dead in the back room, second 
floor, of that house in Ann Street. 
The letter went on to state that the 
writer was going to kingdom come by 
the gas route; that he had left a manu- 
script book which he desired published, 
and funds for that purpose would be 
found in a safe in the library. 

“ His will also was in the safe, and 
disposed of his property to the person 
or persons who saw that he had a de- 
cent burial. The letter was signed 
‘Julius Bolitho.’ 

“Well, just naturally, the coroner 
started for that house on the dead 
jump. Likewise all the quill pushers. 
But not a man of them got there. 
Every one of ’em forgot what he was 
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after, and before they had reached Ann 
Street was off on some other story. 

“That was the end of Bolitho. No 
one ever thought of him from that day 
to this, and I make no doubt his boncs 
are now resting in the back room, sec- 
ond floor, of his house, because the old 
shack is standing yet. I noticed it no 
later than this morning. 

“Talk about oblivion, 
what I call——” 

Never was a fire-bell more welcome 
than at that moment. We were itehing 
to get out to Ann Street and look at 
that house. 

The fire didn’t amount to anything 
and an hour later a very excited lot of 
reporters were to be seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Durling’s brewery. But we 
never did locate that house, and now we 
are wondering how it happened (if the 
forgotten man was so utterly lost to 
view) that old Ilank had such a remark- 
ably accurate remembrance of the case. 


now that’s 
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Being the record of certain astounding experiences that befell an artist in the process of getting 
married. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HOUSE BY TUE STAIRS. 


OHN NOLAN drove furiously, re- 
gardless of traffic or the municipal 
speed. regulations. 

More than once was I tempted to hail 
him through the coupé window and 
advise greater caution, _ but—despite 
my personal fears—his haste was in 
such complete accord with the mad 
rushing of my hot blood, with the trip- 
hammer action of my heart, that I re- 
frained and let the valet have his way. 

During the first part of our journey 
I was scarce conscious of our route— 
indeed, cared nothing as to whither we 
were bound so long as we came. to that 
place where was my beloved, needing 
my protection. 

But after a while I became calmer. 
soothing my insane excitement with the 
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thought that I would probably soon 
need all my wit and prowess for the 
work of rescue. 

Stringer himself was very self con- 
tained; few words—or none, for all I 
know—passed between us during that 
swift ride. He sat back in his corner, 
breathing deeply for the most part. 

He was quite at my service, was my 
friend Stringer, prepared for danger, 
already facing peril in his imagination 
for my sake and my wife’s, and unter- 
rified. 

I knew him then for a man after my 
own heart, and, stretching forth my 
hand silently there in the gloom, I 
caught his and gripped it warmly, gain- 
ing renewed courage from his cool, 
steady grasp in return. 

When I turned my attention to the 


window, we were in strange streets. We 
had crossed the Park through the 
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Eighty-Sixth Street cut, and were now 
on the East Side—a quarter to which 
I had seldom penetrated. 

At first we traveled easily over as- 
phalted streets lined with mansions of 
the rich, dark and shuttered, deserted 
by their owners until the cooler 
months. But soon we rattled under the 
Third Avenue IL road and plunged into 
the heart of the Kast Side, where the 
gas-lit sidewalks were crowded to the 
curbs with strange types. 

Before long the lettering on a corner 
street lamp told me that we were on 
Kirst Avenue, traveling south, and 
shortly afterwards we dashed across car 
tracks. 

This I guessed must be Fifty-Ninth 
Street, and then remembering that ad- 
dress which the Rafferty had read from 
the papers of the man Maladetta, I 
knew that we must be near the end of 
our quest. 

Nor was I wrong. Almost as the 
thought came to me, the coupé stopped 
at a corner, and Nolan dismounted 
from his perch, handing over the reins 
to a man who had apparently been 
awaiting wus. 

“?Tis here we are, Mr. Plympton,” 
Nolan whispered. “ Ar-re th’ guns 
all right, sors? If yell be needin’ them 
at all at all, *tis soon, and ’tis better to 
be sure.” 

Being reassured, he went on in a tone 
of command that struck queerly upon 
my ears, so long accustomed to naught 
but respectful acquiescence and humil- 
ity in this man of mine. 

“Thin out wid ye,” he said, “ an’ 
coom wid me. Aisy now! There’s no 
need at all t? let th’ whole avenoo know 
ye’re in a hurry.” 

We obeyed meekly, alighting and 
sauntering unconcernedly in his wake. 

Night was now black upon the city, 
starless and sultry. The sullen clouds 
seemed to press down upon the flicker- 
ing arc lamps that wheeled their shad- 
ows across the avenue. 

Now and then splashes of warm 
water fell—slowly almost—upon the 
pavement, blotching it with big damp 
blurs. A storm presaged; and I 
thought that it was not only to be in 
the firmament, but in the hearts and 
souls of certain men I knew. 
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In the middle of the street children 
were playing languidly, and along the 
walk the people wandered thick, aim- 
lessly up and down, hither and thither 
—bareheaded all, the men without 
coats, oppressed by the humid heat. 

They favored us with but casual, dis- 
interested looks; while we, being 
warned beforehand by Nolan, were 
careful neither by word nor act to at- 
tract greater attention. 

Abruptly, without a word of warning, 
my man swung at an angle and crossed 
the avenue, plunging into a side street 
leading to the river. Stringer and | 
pressed the closer upon his heels. 

The block was long and dark, ill- 
lighted; the houses that bordered it 
were black and silent, the homes of re- 
spectable poverty. A few of them I 
saw were two and three story “ brown- 
stone fronts,” relics of decayed gentil- 
ity; but we passed also one or two flat 
houses. 

The sounds of our footsteps seemed 


, a veritable clatter to my ears—though 


they never were loud enough to drown 
the hammering of my heart. 

A walk of but a minute or two 
brought us to the end of the street. 
With no light to guide us, we plumped 
suddenly upon an iron fence, breast- 
high, and with a certain eery feeling 
I heard the sound of the river murmur- 
ing far below my feet. 

It was “no thoroughfare ” of a cer- 
tainty; the block of city houses here 
ended abruptly upon a bluff overlook- 
ing the East River, upon whose black 
surface I saw trails of lights glimmer- 
ing, and the transient gleams of ship 
lanterns. 

Nolan struck a match, guarding it 
carefully while he looked at his watch. 
The hour was now past nine. 

‘* We’re in time,” he told me. “ Come 
along, gentlemen.” 

“ Where now?” I asked. 

The valet merely beckoned to us to 
follow him and, crossing the street, 
plunged into the basement of a flat- 
house. 

Within there was a narrow, white- 
washed passage, Uluminated by a single 
feeble gas jet. A woman—the janitress, 
an apathetic Irish type—appeared 
quickly from her quarters and. would 
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have disputed our passing but that 
Nolan silenced her with a word and a 
coin or two. 

The valet led us to the rear door. 
Pausing there, he turned for a rapid ex- 
planation of his plan. ; 

“¢ Kape quiet, now,” he warned us, 
an’ do j ust as I say, plase, Mr. Plymp- 
ton, sor.” 

“Yowre the doctor, John,” I said. 
“What you say goes now.’ 

“Thankee, sor. Now listen: We’re 
goin’ out be this door an’ over th’ 
-ba-ack fince into the nixt house on th’ 
street below. Ye understhand ? 

““ That’s where they’ve got th’ missis, 
sor, waitin’ for tl’ return av a man 
they sint to see yerself this day. Did ye 
see him, sor?” 

- “ We came, and I killed him,” I an- 
swered quietly. 
“Sure, now, and that was cliver av 
ye, beggin’ yer pardon, sor. 
“Well, now, meself Oi caught that 
chauffeur man av yours—the one ye 
met on th’ r-road—and tuk him down 
to polace headquarthers, phwere he’s 
holdin’ down a cell now, charged wid 
bein’ a suspicious character. 
“ But befoor Oi tuk him there, O1 
put him through th’ thir-rd degree, 
am’ he confist, be th’ same token. He 
gimme th’ address av th’ house where 
they were kaping th’ missis, sor, an’ 
sed that there’d be only three av thim 
guar-rdin’ her until the return av this 
felly Maladetta.” 
“That’s the man,” I put in. 
“ Good, sor; thin he’s out av th’ way. 
We'll have but the two to deal wid. 
Take off th’ shoes av ye an’ make no 
n’ise more’n ye can help.” 
We did so, and Nolan opened the 
back door and stepped out into a void 
of total blackness. 
Here in the back vard not a single 
ray of light served to lessen the pro- 
fundity of the night, or to render its 
gloom more visible; the darkness 
seemed actually palpable. 
_ I was more than half afraid to fol- 

low the man, fearing for a moment 
that he might have stepped off over 
the edge of the bluff and fallen into the 
river. 

But promptly I felt his fingers grasp 
mine, and, extending my hand to 
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Stringer, we sidled across a square of 
asphalt and came to the fence which 
separated the two properties. 

lortunately I had followed Stringer’s 
example, and on removing my shoes had 
cramined them into the side pockets of 
my coat, so leaving my hands free. 

Nolan stooped and offered me his 
back. 

“Up ye go, sor,” he whispered. 
“Whin ye’re comfortably settled on th’ 
top ov the fince, reach me a hand an’ 
Lil join ye.” 

Thus aided, I managed to do as my 
servant ordered me; in a moment, 
with much scrambling and digging of 
toes into the fence, I was perched cat- 
like upon its top and helping Stringer 
to join me. 

By our united strength we made out 
to haul Nolan up after us, and 
then 

“Drop!” he commanded, swinging 
over and hanging by his hands. 

I hesitated. 

‘Nothin’ to fear, sor. ’Tis meself 
that’s made sure av th’ ground.” 

And so Stringer and I took heart and 
imitated Nolan. There was an instant 
wherein we hung suspended over we 
knew not what abyss, and then—we lct 
go and fell fully a foot! 

That should have been near the end 
of our journey; with two more unin- 
terrupted minutes we would have won 
to the interior of the house and sur- 
prised the inmates. As it was, we 
failed; and my unlucky shoulders must 
bear the onus of the blame. 

We had linked hands and were 
crossing the new back-yard, when I 
suddenly stubbed my toe on a casual 
brick. The shock of the unanticipated 
pain caused me to swear hotly—and to 
wish that I had bitten off my tongue ere 
I had unleashed it. 

For instantly, from above us, a rasp- 
ing whisper cut like a knife blade 
through the night. 

“ Quien sabe?” 
that?” 

“Come on, sors,” shouted Nolan, 
throwing caution to the winds, knowing 
it to be of no further use. “ Follow 
me!” 

From above came a quick command. 
We two dashed after Nolan. 


we heard. “ Who’s 
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He had flung himself bodily against 
a locked door, and this we helped him 
to attack. It took a minute or two, 
but at length it gave to our combined 
weight and we fairly fell into the house. 

Within the darkness was Stygian. I 
groped along in blind faith, following 
as nearly as I might the sound of No- 
lan’s fect. 

Suddenly he jumped forward and 
jerked upon a door that led to the 
upper floors, and I began to blink in the 
flood of light that streamed through 
the opening. 

But I stumbled forward, and had one 
foot upon the stairs, with Nolan im- 
mediately in front of me, when a heavy 
article hurtled down from above and 
caught him full in the chest. 

He fell backward, swearing like a 
trooper, carrying me with him. 

As we regained our fect, I heard the 
sound of a slammed door above. 


CHAPTER AIX. 
THE FINAL STRUGGLE. 


“'THEY’RE gone!” screamed Nolan. 
“They’re gone be th’ stairs.” 

I did not understand what he meant 
by that, but was after him nevertheless. 
He took the short flight of steps to the 
upper floor, three at a time, as I trod 
nearly at his heels. Together we raced 
through a well-lighted hall to the front 
door. 

Nolan, muttering savagely to him- 
self, seized the knob and flung it open. 

“ Th’ stairs,” I heard him grumble; 
“th’ blasted stairs—an’ I forgot ’em!” 

He dashed out upon the stoop and 
down to the walk. 

This block, like the other, came to a 
full stop at the bluff; it was a little bet- 
ter illuminated by gas-lamps, however, 
and I could see that here the guardian 
fence was of wood, not of wroucht- 
iron, and that to one side there was a 
narrow wooden stairway Jeading down 
the bluff to the river below. 

Standing at the head of this and 
looking down, the steps seemed to fade 
into blackness; but at the bottom a 
lantern glittered, and a little further 
out there was another, bobbing up and 
down as with the motion of the water. 
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This I concluded was in the stern of 
a boat; and then saw what Nolan had 
feared, and feared with him that the 
confederates of Maladetta had provided 
this means of escape for themselves and 
their prisoner in case they were sur- 
prised. 

And to add to my fears, I heard from 
below the sounds of pattering feet and 
a word or two in Spanish, as though 
thrown cautiously from one man to an- 
other. 

Upon which I delayed not, but flung 
myself after Nolan down the perilous 
descent—a way the more dangerous 
since I knew nothing of its nature. But 
where others had dared go, there Nolan 
and I dared follow, and shortly, with 
much slipping and stumbling, we came 
out upon a little wharf, almost flush 
with the surface of the river—for the 
tide was at flood. 

At the further end I saw again the 
dancing lantern’s rays. 

“Too late! Too late!” I heard a 
voice ring in my ears, and had some 
difficulty in comprehending that it was 
my own. 

Too late? It was too true! I saw the 
flickering lantern drawing away, and 
heard a swish as of oars feathering the 
waters. 

Nolan, raving with disappointment, 
stumbled along the wharf to its end, 
where he leaned upon a pile and wept 
bitterly. 

I would willingly have joined the 
emotional Irishman, but the tear ducts 
seemed to have dried within me, as mv 
heart sceined to have shriveled and 
shrunk, warped by the heat of an in- 
sensate rage that possessed me to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts. 

The Spaniards had escaped, taking 
with them Anita, my wife, whom a 
moment or so ago I had thought within 
the grasp of my hand. Escaped we 
knew not whither, nor could we pursue 
them. 

There was no boat handy—they had 
provided against that, I suppose—and 
even as we watched the light was 
abruptly extinguished and the vague 
outlmes of the boat were enveloped in 
the mantle of night. 

After a while I heard Nolan, and saw 
that he stood by mv side. 
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“We may as well be goin’, sor,” he 
said sadly. “ We’ve failed, bad cess to 
the villains! Phwere’s th’ doctor, 
sor?” 

“The doctor?” I questioned stu- 
pidly. 

He had not come with us to the 
wharf. And now that I came to think 
of it, I did not remember noticing him 
since that unlucky instant when my toe 
had struck the brick in the back-yard 
up there. 

But it was of no consequence; if his 
heart at the last had failed him and he 
had gone back, it was no matter. We 
were defeated, and nothing mattered 
much. 

Slowly Nolan and I made the ascent 
of the steps to the street, our feet 
dragging heavily in sympathy with our 
leaden hearts. 

We found a small group of people 
gathered in front of the house, and a 
venturesome street urchin or two had 
gone up on the stoop and were peering 
in at the open door; they had been at- 
tracted, I suppose, by the noise of the 
flight, and were wondering what it all 
meant. 

“Come on in, sor,” said Nolan, 
brushing the gamins from his way, 
“come on in. ’Tis likely we are to find 

th’ end av a clue hangin’ around.” 
~  T obeyed apathetically. He closed the 
door behind us. 

We stood in the hallway of a house 
of the second rate, furnished comfort- 
ably according to the canons of middle- 
class taste, with here and there a touch 
which struck me as odd, or foreign. 

I recollect being struck with a large 
oil painting of the Madonna which 
hung in the hall, and noticed a little 
shrine set in a niche at the head of the 
stairway. 

But I did not care much; for a see- 
ond time Anita had been spirited away 
from me, and nothing else was of con- 
sequence. 

Nolan fit a gas-jet in the parlor, 
growling. - 

“ Bedad!” he said glumly. “'Thim 
Dagoes had a noice, aisy, comfortable 
nest here, Mr. Tom, sor.” 

“Eh?” said I. “ What?” And then, 
“ What's that?” 

“Tom!” a voice cried from the up- 
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per floor. “Tom! Come up here, you 
infernal idiot!” 

It was Stringer. [ know not why, but 
something in his tone caught my droop- 
ing spirits and upheld them. 

I dashed recklessly up the stairs. 

“Which way?” I cried. 

* Here—here, old man.” 

The sound came from the front of 
the house; I moved on through the hall, 
which was here dark, and found an 
open door, which I entered. 


“Light the gas, Thomas, if you 
please!” 
Stringer seemed to be laughing 


quictly ; wondering, I scratched a match 
and, looking around, found a chande- 
lier. 

The room was a hed-room, nicely fur- 
nished, but at present in the last “stage 
of disorder. 

Reyond doubt there had been a fu- 
rious struggle there; to convince me of 
that it needed not the sight of Stringer 
sitting astride the shoulders of a burly 
man upon the bed, and holding the 
muzzle of his revolver between his eap- 
tive’s teeth. 

But that was not all. By the window, 
bound hand and foot and tied to the 
back of the chair in which she sat, was 
my wife—my wife, Anita! 

Her eves beamed into mine—and 
into the depths of my soul—love and 
trust and faith and joy immeasurable. 
I went to her, treading softly as a man 
in a dear dream who fears to waken 
himself, and freed her from her honds. 


— 


CHAPTER XX. 


TILE RAFFERTY’S 


STORY. 


“T pon’r know why,’ remarked 
Stringer with a quiet laugh, holding up 
his cigarette and watching the curl of 
blue-gray smoke wind upward from its 


. tip, “ but I had an idea that the escape 


by the front door might be a ruse to 
throw us off the trail, so I just natu- 
rally hoisted myself up-stairs. 

“ [Tt was darker than a stack of black 
cats up there, but it wasn’t more than 
a minute before I was seeing all kinds 
of stars. 

“That gentleman whom you found 
me so busv with—what’s his name? 
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Torrente ?—well, Torrente was laying 


for me, and he just missed by a hair's. 


breadth putting me out of the running. 
As it was, the blow glanced on my tem- 
ple, and I had sense enough to close 
upon him. 

“ That is to say, I flung out my arms 
and brought them together around his 
body. And then we did have it hot and 
heavy. IJ reckon we fought all over 
that second floor.” 

“From the sound of it, you did,” said 
my wife. “It was awful—terrible.” 

“ But finally I got him down on the 

edge of that bed and bent his back until 
he howled; then I choked him a bit 
for the good of his wholesome—and 
then I heard you below and yelled to 
you.” 
" It was the morning after his rescue 
of Anita—I say hts rescue, for it seems 
to me that all the credit therefor 
should go to him, rather than to either 
Nolan or me. It was his clear cool- 
headedness that saved her, and nothing 
else. 

We were seated in the breakfast- 
room of our apartments at the hotel to 
which I had taken my wife the night 
before; Stringer was breakfasting with 
us, by appointment. 

“J don’t know how to thank you, old 
man,” said I, holding out my left hand. 

My right, I may mention, was closed 
over a soft little fist that was my own 
property, if you please. 

“Don’t try,” Stringer advised with 
another laugh; “don’t mention it. Pll 
put it in my bill for professional ser- 
vices rendered. 

“‘ And, by the way,” he added, “ you 
called me a shark yesterday morning. 
Well, I'll make you pay for that, too. 
See if I don’t.” 

But Anita refused to see the joke; 
in Stringer she saw only a very: fine 
man, who was the devoted friend of her 


husband. She, too, held out a hand to- 


him. 

“ Our dear friend,” she said softly. 

Stringer took the little hand, bent 
over quietly and kissed it. 

“For that,” he observed, “I’ll have 
‘to render a receipted bill. I am fully 
paid.” 

Just then Nolan entered. 

“Misther Tom,” he interrupted ex- 
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citedly, “ th’ Spider do be here, wantin’ 
to see ye.” 

“Show him up,” said I. 

“ The Spider? ” Anita questioned me 
with her eyes. 

I explained the Rafferty’s nickname, 
and had scarcely finished when he came 
in. 
“Good morning, sir—and madam,” 
he said jerkily. “ Morning, doctor. 
I’ve brought: ye some little news. Are 
you ready to hear it? ” 

“ Quite,” answered I, speaking for us 
all. 

Nolan was hesitating near the door, 
a mere palpitating mass of curiosity. 

“ You may stay,” I nodded to him; 
and the glance he gave me was grateful 
enough. 

“Very well, then,” continued the 
Rafferty briskly, sitting down and tak- 
ing a bundle of papers from his pocket. 
‘““ We won’t be long. 

“ve improved the night, Mr. 
Plympton, by having your friend the 
duke’s documents translated from 
Spanish to English. There’s a lot of 
?em, which I will leave with you to ex- 
amine at your leisure. Their substance, 
however, I’ll give you in bricf. 
“Also, this morning I took a trip 
down to the Tombs and had a little 
chat with your friend Torrente, doctor. 
He proved an interesting chap, quite 
talkative; I got a lot out of him. It 
seems he was an accomplice of this Mal- 
adetta’s, and he knew about the whole 
business. 

* His statement, and the documents 
—well, they bear out the Spider’s de- 
ductions, gentlemen, and shed some 
additional light on the case. 

“You'll recall that I guessed that 
the malignant power at the bottom of 
the whole affair was the woman to 
whom the duke referred as ‘The 
Brat’? Well, I was right. She was the 
daughter of the old gentleman—Anita 
de Soria. 

“Or, rather, she wasn’t. Keep quict. 
now, and I’ll explain. 

“It seems that on the birth of Anita 
de Soria, the duke shipped her away to 
some friends and substituted for her 
a child of the peasantry. The latter 
turned out to be ‘ The Brat,’ and the 
bane of his life. 
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“The duke did this, fearing that his 
dear cousin Georges would kidnap or 
kill his child, to get her out of the line 
of succession to the throne of Monte- 
biancia; and the duke figured that he’d 
just as soon have another girl killed as 
his own daughter. So, as I’ve said, he 
accomplished the substitution and 
shipped the young lady—then a mere 
baby —to—to some friends. 

“ Well, in the course of time, as you 
gathered from his journal, Cousin 
Georges showed symptoms of cashing 
in, and the duke began to stack the 
cards for his own benefit. His Amer- 
ican friend, Henry Morrison, was, it 
seems, also his banker; and the duke 
just naturally concluded to run over 
and withdraw his funds in person. He 
had another reason for wishing to come 
here—but I’ll tell you that later. 

“This lady, ‘ The Brat,’ had received 
word of her real station in life through 
our friend Maladetta. I find Maladetta, 
although at one time chief of the 
Montebiancian Secret Service, was a 
professional blackmailer and general 
all-around assassin. He got hold of the 
duke’s secret and sold it to ‘ The Brat,’ 
who wasn’t over-pleased at the news, 
and together they fixed up a plan. 

“They schemed to assassinate the 
duke and burn his papers. Then, on 
the death of Cousin Georges, ‘ The 
Brat’ would ascend the throne as the 
real Princess de Montebiancia. And 
Maladetta was to come in for his share 
of the spoils, too; you can bank on that. 
©The real Anita de Soria didn’t 
stand a ghost of a show with the hand 
this precious pair were going to deal 
her. Nor the duke either. 

“Well, then, their plans miscarried 
altogether in Spain. The old duke was 
too foxy for them, and positively de- 
clined to be killed. So Maladetta, al- 
though short of funds, trailed him to 
America. 

“ Here Maladetta, as I suspected, col- 
laborated with Torrente—who, by the 
way, owned that house you found your 
wife in—promising him a half of the 
forty thousand pounds. They got hold 
of ‘Kid’ Morgan, the chauffeur, and 
bought him outright, body and soul. 

“I was mistaken in one branch of 
my reasoning, however. Maladetta 
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didn’t go to Greyfriars for fear the 
duke might escape the Morgan-Tor- 
rente ambush. On the contrary, he 
went there with the express purpose of © 
murdering Mr. Morrison. 

‘You see, Morrison was on to the 
whole business, and deeply in the duke’s 
confidence. So long as he was above 
ground, ‘The Brat’ and Maladetta 
would not be safe. 

“That’s about all, I think. You 
know the rest. 

‘“ But hold on! Blessed if I hadn’t al- 
most forgotten the real Anita de Soria. 
Here, by the way, is the certificate of 
her birth. 

“The duke sent her to America, 
strangely enough, and appointed her 
the ward of Henry Morrison. She was 
brought up in the banker’s family as 
Anita Suarez—and ” 

The Rafferty stopped; he was out of 
breath, and laughing besides at the va- 
ried expressions on our faces. Stringer, 
I think, was the first to recover. 

“Madam,” he said, rising and bow- 
ing gravely to Anita, “I humbly salute 
the Princess de Montebiancia.” 

The Princess de Montebiancia sat 
with her head bowed and her dear eyes 
fixed on the plate before her. As I 
watched, I saw a flush burn on her 
cheeks and spread to the very roots of 
her hair. 

And then she turned to me, and the 
heart of mé stood still because of the 
divine sweetness that lay in her eyes. 

“Sweetheart,” she whispered; and 
then, her voice growing stronger, 
“Thank God I was Mrs. Plympton be- 
fore you knew me for a princess. If you 
had known, dear ” 

“Tt is true,” I said. “I should not 
have dared.” 

She clasped her hands over my great 
rough paw. 

“ And are you content?” I asked. 

But there was no need to ask, I 
found; the princess was there, in truth, 
but the woman was the stronger. And 
the woman was my wife. 

* x - * 
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That day Henry Morrison was 
buried. Than Anita and myself I 
think there were few mourners more 
sincere. 

That she might not attend the funer- 
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al of her father was a poignant sorrow 
to her. The Spanish government took 
charge of the body, through its repre- 
sentatives here, and it was shipped to 
Spain. 

We had a mass said for his soul, how- 
ever, and it was there that Anita bade 
farewell to the memory of a father 
whom she, unknowingly, had known 
but for a few short hours. 

The Raiferty took charge of the dis- 
posal of the body of Maladetta; where 
he lics I know not, nor care. The Raf- 
ferty accomplishes things through 
channels not ordinarily known, and 
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there are times when it does not pay to 
be unduly inquisitive. 

But the assassin’s death was never 
reported to the city authorities, nor was 
I ever called upon to plead guilty at the 
bar for the crime of manslaughter. 

I am not sorry. The man deserved 
his fate. 

As for Nolan—John Nolan has 
threatened to leave us from time to 
time. But inasmuch as I would not 
know what to do without him, and con- 
sidering his acknowledged talent as a 
playmate for children, I feel obliged to 
raise his salary now and again. 


THE END. 


NOT TO THE SWIFT. 


BY JARED L. FULLER. 


The robbery at Culver station, and the disappointing result of a hard, yet successful chase, after 
the thief. 


PUSHER secretly objected to the 

girl’s coming into the office as 
much as Madden did openly; but 
whereas the station agent talked in a 
nasty way about “ petticoat interfer- 
ence” in the girl’s hearing, Fisher felt 
that her lot would be hard ecnough 
without Ais adding to her burden by 
either word or look. 

It was an entirely new move of the 
A. Ix. & S. road, for the offices all 
along the line had been particularly 
free of women clerks. 

The Super had always seemed a bit 
cranky on the subject (as he was on 
many other subjects, by the way), and 
Madden took it hard that he should 
have selected Culver station for the ex- 
periment. 

The girl acted as assistant to Fisher, 
who held down the telegraph key, and 
was general clerk for the office. Fisher 
found that she was a pretty good oper- 
ator, too; but having her about the 
office was a nuisance, just the same. 

He knew why Madden was so angry. 
Madden had a young fellow that he 
wished put in the place. Fisher had 
seen the man once, and Madden had 
talked a deal about him. 

Usually Fisher did not take kindly to 
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Madden’s friends, so he had not partic- 
ularly noticed this fellow. It had 
seemed a hard blow to the station agent 
when his recommendation was turned 
down and the girl came instead. 

She was a slight, pale creature; not 
the sort of a girl Fisher liked at all. 
She was too timid, and she scarcely 
lifted her eyes to him when she spoke. 

But it struck the operator finally that 
to be in that office with only men about 
must be considerable of a cross for her. 

Madden never considered her feel- 
ings in the least, and she had a hard 
time of it. Fisher learned that she was 
supporting a mother, or a lame sister, 
or something of the kind; she probably 
had to keep her job whether she liked 
the society of the men or not. 

If anything went. wrong in the office, 
Madden always managed to lay it to the 
girl. Fisher wondered before a fort- 
night was out that the reports the sta- 
tion agent sent in to headquarters did 
not cost Miss Simmons her place. 

Fisher always went to the bank on 
Monday morning and brought the 
money back in a hand-satchel. It was 
really Madden’s place to attend to this; 
but Fisher had always relieved the sta- 
tion agent of the duty. 
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There was but one way to get along 
easily with Madden; that was to do a 
good share of his w ork. 

It got so finally, too, that Iisher 
found himself doing some of the girl's 
tasks. Ile hated to hear Madden growl, 
and the girl looked so scared when 
Madden broke out into vituperation 
that the operator tried to save her as 
much as possible. 

_ If she forgot or neglected something, 

Fisher, for no reason whatever, he told 
himself, excepting out of good nature, 
did his best to hide the defection from 
the agent.” 

Culver station had some importance 
on the road, for the city was the third 
largest in the State. Merely because 
the station was almost in the suburbs, 
instead of in the heart of the town, did 
not make the A. hk. & 8. less popular. 

So the sum Fisher brought over from 
the bank on Mondays averaged a thou- 
sand dollars on most occasions. On one 
particular Monday morning it was a 
round twelve hundred dollars. 

The operator brought it in through 
the waiting-room, and as he rapped on 
the office door Madden himself flung it 
open. He had on his coat, and was evi- 
dently in a hurry. 

“Tend to the window, Fisher,” he 
said. “They want me down in the 
yard.” 

He was gone in a flash, and Fisher 
saw that he had left the door on the 
latch—an unprecedented thing. 

The operator had sct the satchel on 
the table. He went back and kicked the 
door shut. It closed with a spring-lock. 

Before he had time to put the money 
in the safe, he was called to the ticket- 
window. The girl was in the room when 
he went to the ticket-rack; but a mo- 
ment later he heard her rise and go out. 

The ticket buyers were rushing him 
just then, and he could not look to see 
whether the girl had snapped the lock 
as she left or not; it was against the 
rules to leave the office without closing 
the door tightly, and merely that Mad- 
den had neglected that precaution him- 
self would not save Miss Simmons. 

Fisher remembered the money 
satchel on the table, and he turned to 
look. To his horror, he was just in time 
to see the office door closing upon the 
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back of a well dressed stranger whom 
he did not know. 

What was the man doing in the 
ticket-office ? 

Then the operator’ glaneed at the 
table. The money satchel was gone! 

He uttered a wild yell, turned from 
the window, and leaped for the egress. 
The door was pulled to before he could 
seize the knob, and it took him a mo- 
ment or iwo to get it open. 

When he did so he almost fell over 
Miss Summons, who was coming back 
from the ice-water tank with her glass 
in her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Fisher, what is it?” 
gasped. 

“Where did he go?” demanded the 
operator. “ There! There!” 

lle ran madly across the waiting- 
room. Out in the corridor which led to 
the concourse before the train gates he 
observed a man with a satchel hurrying 
along. 

There was a train ready to steam out 
of the station; the gate was about to 
fall. 

“Go in and shut that door!” Fisher 
commanded the girl as he started for 
the disappearing man with the satchel. 

He had only seen the fcllow’s coat- 
tauls as he left the ticket-oflice, but he 
believed he was not mistaken. 

The starting gong clanged up among 
the ,rafters of the train shed. Fisher 
saw the agent standing near the drop- 

gate as the man with the satchel went 
through. 

“¢ Stop him! Stop him!” he yelled 
wildly as he ran. 

The gate dropped. The train was 
starting before the operator reached 
the place. 

“ Hold that train!” he cried to Mad- 
den. 

Then he explained briefly. Em- 
plovees came hurrying from all sides. 
A policeman ran up. 

“Sure we'll stop the train!” cried 
Madden confidently. 

He ran out through the gate swing- | 
ing his cap. The flagman on the rear 
platform saw him, understood that 
something was wrong, and pulled the 
signal cord. The train slowed down. 

“Perhaps he didn’t take the train 
after all. He’d be pretty certain of be- 
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ing caught if he did,” gasped Fisher, 
running along by Madden’s side. 

“ Of course he took it,” declared the 
azent confidently. 

But Fisher glanced between the rows 
of cars as they passed. He saw a man 
running across the yard, and he 
dropped back. There was a workman 
inspecting wheels along a line of empty 
baggage cars, and I'isher spoke to him. 

“Sure I seen a man jump off the 
train on this side just as she started,” 
declared the fellow. “ He’s running 
yonder.” 

Fisher, waiting for no more, darted 
between the cars and set out to follow 
the distant runner. He could see that 
he carried something in his hand—if 


not a satchel, something that looked’ 


extremely like the bag in which the 
money had been brought from the 
bank. 

‘The man had slipped through a hole 
in the yard fence into the street be- 
yond before I*isher was half way across 
the tracks. The operator, however, was 
determined not to lose the fellow. He 
dodged a switch engine so narrowly 
that the driver and his helper almost 
fainted, and dashed through the fence. 

_ There was the man with the satchel 
at the corner. At least, the young fel- 
low was pretty certain that it was he. 

Madden might have been right in fol- 
lowing and stopping the train. He 
would know the money satchel well 
enough if anybody had it in his posses- 
sion aboard the ears. Iisher determined 
to follow this individual. 

And that he was really the thief 
seemed probable, for the instant Fisher 
came through the fence the man began 
to run again. A block away a down- 
town trolley car was just coming into 
sight. 

The man with the satchel increased 
his pace, while Fisher set up a “ view- 
hclloo,” hoping to attract attention to 
the thief. 

But the street was deserted, and the 
man with the satchel reached the car 
and boarded it while Fisher was still 
some distance away. 

he car started. The pursuer ran as 
he had once in a foot race back home, 
and, half way along the block, caught 
the car and swung himself aboard. 
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“What do you mean?” exclaimed 
the excited conductor. ‘“ Want to kill 
yourself ? ” 

But Fisher pushed by him into the 
crowded car. 

“T’ll get that fellow, you bet!” he 
gasped. 

There, at the further end was the 
object of his pursuit. He was a slight 
man in a brown coat, and with a black 
mustache and soft felt hat. 

These were the particular points of 
identification which impressed Fisher 
at the moment. The man carried the 
satchel in his left hand. 

“There he is!” cried the operator. 
“JT want that man. He’s a thief.” 

He sought to push his way through 
the crowd. The carful of people were 
at once in a hubbub. The young man 
with the satchel, who was panting him- 
self from the race, cried: 

“The man is crazy! Look out for 
him! He’s threatened my life! ” 

Somebody grabbed Fisher from be- 
hind. It was evident that the stranger 
with the satchel had the sympathy of 
the passengers. 

The operator threw off those who 
tried to detain him and lurched at the 
thief again. 

“ Here’s a policeman!” cried one 
frightened woman. “ Let him settle it.” 

“Good!” shouted Fisher, trying 
again to get hold of the thief. 

But the laiter backed away to the 
door. The policeman had boarded the 
car at the rear end. Tearing open 
the front door, the man with the 
satchel called to the motorman to stop 
the car. 

They were in the middle of a block, 
and the motorman demurred. Instantly 
the fellow flashed a revolver from his 
hip pocket, placed it close to the motor- 
man’s side, and the latter obeved his 
command so quickly that the shock al- 
most started the teeth in the passen- 
gers’ heads. 

Then the man leaped to the street. 
Fisher was the first one after him, al- 
though the policeman dropped off the 
rear end soon after. 

The thief darted through the nearest 
side street, and now a crowd began to 
trail behind him, Fisher and the officer 
in the lead. 
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In front of a store on the side street 
stood a baker’s wagon. The thief im- 
pressed this into service in short order, 
flinging the driver out upon the walk, 
and starting the horse off on a gallop. 

There was a light delivery wagon be- 
hind the baker’s cart, and TF isher 
jumped into it. As he started the horse 
the policeman swarmed in over the tail- 
board and seized him. 

But a few words of explanation set 
matters right, and the two followed 
the -baker’s cart at a clip which made 
the residents along the avenue run to 
their windows and doors in astonish- 
ment. 

The horse attached to the delivery 
wagon was the better beast of the two, 
and within three blocks the pursuers 
drew alongside the pursued. The young 
fellow in the tan coat was driving with 
his left hand, holding the satchel be- 
tween his knees, and flourishing the re- 
volver in his right. 

But this division of attention was 
disastrous. The horse slipped and fell, 
sliding half a dozen yards along the 
asphalt. 

The delivery wagon went by with a 
rush, and was several rods away before 
Fisher could stop his steed. Then he 
and the policeman leaped out and ran 
back. 

The thief, however, had not been 
tardy. Leaping from the baker’s wagon, 
he was now in wild flight toward the 
avenue. And everybody in his way ran, 
for the revolver looked threatening. 

Another car was passing, and the 
fellow caught it. So did the policeman 
—by a hair’s breadth. But Fisher was 
beginning to stagger now; he was 
pretty nearly done for. 

He could see, however, that things 
were happening on that car. 

Wild yells issued from it, and the 
motorman brought it to a stop. In- 
stantly the passengers left by doors and 
windows, whichever seemed handiest to 
them. 

The thief with his revolver and the 
copper with his club made a combina- 
tion from which most law abiding citi- 
zens wished to escape. 

Fishér had nearly reached the car 
when the final eruption of humanity 
came through the rear door. One fig- 
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ure, minus hat and most of his coat, 
came last, leaping over several other 
sprawling figures. 

“ Catch him!” roared a dozen voices. 

It was the man with the satchel—and 
he bore the satchel stil. 

But he had lost his revolver. By the 
way he carried his right hand, Fisher 
knew the man had had the weapon 
knocked from his grasp by the police- 
man’s club. That hand was uscless. 

The telegraph operator sprang at 
him, missed his footing, and the fellow 
dodged and escaped. Nevertheless, 
Fisher was in the lead when the pursuit 
was continued through a maze of side 
streets. 

He was so far in the lead, indeed, 
that he was the only person who beheld 
the robber turn down an alley which 
Fisher knew ended at a high fence 
which divided the alley from Macon 
Street, the highway fronting the rail- 
way station. 

Fisher had got his second wind, and 
now redoubled his efforts. The robber 
had climbed to a packing box and was 
about to mount the fence when. the 
operator reached the spot. 

The latter leaped up and caught at 
the fleeing man. He missed his person 
and his garments, but he obtained a 
grip on the handle of the satchel, and 
a bulldog never hung on more grimly 
to a tramp. | 

The thief kicked backward with all 
his strength. Fisher received the blow 
on his shoulder and it drove him to the 
ground. But he hung to the satchel. 

The handle had broken, and as the 
thief went over the fence and disap- 
peared beyond, Fisher fell on his back, 
clutching the precious bag to his breast. 

He heard the crowd coming down the 
alley; but he did not wait. Scrambling 
to his feet, he kicked a board from the 
fence and crept through. 

The robber had disappeared, but 
Fisher beheld Madden and a crowd of 
railroad men across the street. 

“ve got it! Pve got it!” shouted 
the operator, and ran across to them. 

The station agent’s face was an un- 
derstudy for a thundercloud. 

“Mr. Fisher,” he exclaimed, “ what 
is the meaning of this? You have made 
me stop a train and hold it ten minutes 
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while we searched for a mythical thief. 
And now you—is éhat the money?” 

“It is,’ panted Fisher. “I got it. 
Didn’t you see the fellow when he came 
over the fence?” 

‘Il thought there was something cu- 
rious about that chap,” drawled one of 
the men; “ but Mr. Madden said to let 
him go.” 

fisher wasn’t paying much attention 
just then. He was making for the office 
with the satchel, and Madden was a 
close second. 

“JT want to know how this hap- 
pened?” growled the agent, when they 
were let in by the pale faced girl. 
“ How could a thief—if he wes a thief 
—get in here. Mr. Fisher? Wasn’t the 
door locked?” 

The operator hesitated. He remem- 
bered that the thief had got in because 
of Miss Simmons’ carelessness. 

“ Do you mean to say you were both 
in here and allowed the fellow to run 
off with the bag?” cried Madden an- 
grilv. “Speak up! Were you here, Miss 
Simmons?” 

The girl shook her head. She seemed 
too scared to speak. 

“Where were you, Fisher?” 

“ At the window.” 

“ How did he get in?” 

“The door was ajar.” 

“Wa'” ojaculated Madden. “I 
thought so. Who left it unlatched ?” 

Visher looked at the white face of the 
assistant operator. 


“T left it unlocked, Mr. Madden,” he 


said firmly. 

The girl flashed a strange look at him 
as he said it. Madden was evidently dis- 
appointed, but he poured the vials of 
his wrath upon Fisher's head. 

The operator, sitting panting in a 
chair, received the scolding in silence. 

Finally he said: “ Perhaps I deserve 
all you are giving me, Mr. Madden. 
But, at least, I have saved the road’s 
money.” 

“Oh, vou have, have vou?” snarled 
the agent. “ And I suppose vou take 
credit to vourself for that? Want a 
medal for it, don’t you?” 

Ife slammed the satchel on the table 
and opened it. Suddenly he uttered a 
vell, and, seizing the bag, turned it up- 
side down over the table. 
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Out fell several neat packages of 
newspapers and a few cobblestones to 
give them weight. The money was not 
there! 

Fisher felt as though he should faint. 
He stared limply from the agent to the 
girl. The latter's eyes looked suddenly 
like two points of fire, and she was star- 
ing at the red-faced agent unwinkingly. 

But Fisher did not see anything 
strange in her expression at the mo- 
ment. 

There was a silence in the office after 

Madden’s yell. Finally he said sternly: 
‘Miss Simmons, wire the superintend- 
ent a full account of this. Tell him 
we will await his instructions—all of 
us.” 
He stepped to the door and turned 
the key in the lower lock, slipping the 
key afterward into his pocket. But 
Fisher leaped up. 

“See here, that fellow should he fol- 
lowed again. I don’t know how he did 
it, but he played hocus-pocus with the 
bag somehow. He’s got clear away with 
the money.” 

“ Somebody has got clear away with 
it,” said Madden tartly. 

Fisher was silenced. He listened 
dumbly to the rap, rap of the telegraph 
key under the girl’s nervous fingers. 
Then he read the answer from head- 
quarters. 

The superintendent was already on 
the way to Culver station, the message 
said, and dimly, in the back of his 
troubled mind, lisher wondered what 
had started the old gentleman off in 
this direction so carly in the morning. 

Madden, through the ticket window, 
delevated men outside to attend to the 
incoming special. He remained and 
watched Fisher. and the girl sat at the 
instrument near the safe and seemed 
to be on the verge of tears. 

When he began to get cool, Fisher 
found himself feeling sorry for her, al- 
though she really had nothing to do 
with the loss of the money, now that he 
had taken the fault of the unlocked 
door upon his shoulders. 

It seemed as though he had received 
the hot end of the poker for fair! And 
after that heart-breaking chase, too! 

“It’s a dead-sure fact that the race 
isn’t to the swift in this case,” thought 
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the dejected young man as he awaited 
the coming of the Super. 

And for an hour the trio remained in 
ominous silence. 

At length the Super’s train got in, 
and the old gentleman marched into 
the office. Madden was not comfort- 
able under his gaze, for the Super was 
noted for his sternness. 

“ What is all this I hear?” he asked 
the agent pointedly. 

At the moment Fisher was suddenly 
struck with wonder that the “old 
man” should know about the robbery. 
He had left headquarters before Mad- 
den instructed the girl to wire the news. 
There was something very strange 
about it. | 

“So Mr. Fisher left the office door on 
the latch, the thief came in and ran 
with the satchel of money; Mr. Fisher 
chased and caught him, capturing the 
satchel, but not the thief, and then the 
satchel turns ouf to contain no money 
after all,” remarked the Super in his 
peculiarly rasping voice when Madden 
was finished. 

“Who went for the money in the 
first place?” 

“TI did,” admitted Fisher faintly. 

“Did you see the money after he 
brought it into the office?” the Super 
queried of the agent. 

“No, sir. I—I1 was called out just as 
Fisher came back.” 

“So, sir, as far as you know, there 
was nothing but newspapers and stones 
in that satchel before the man in the 
brown coat grabbed it, eh?” and the 
old man’s eyes bored Madden again. 

But the question set Fisher to trem- 
bling. He had never thought of that. 
The Super’s words suggested that he 
had been in collusion with the robber, 
and that the money had been removed 
from the satchel between the bank and 
the railway office. 

He groaned at the idea. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with you? ” 
demanded the Super sharply, turning 
on him. “ You seem to know more 
about this than Madden. Why did you 
leave that door unlatched? Don’t you 
know it is against the rules?” 

Fisher tried to speak, but his voice 
seemed lost somewhere in his throat. 
Suddenly Miss Simmons stood up. 
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“He didn’t leave the door un- 
latched,” she said, and her voice had 
lost its timidity. 

Madden started and scowled; the 
Super turned and seemed to wait for 
her further explanation. 

“Mr. Madden left the door unlatched 
when he went out.” Madden flushed. 
“ But Mr. Fisher stepped back after de- 
positing the bag on the table here and 
shut it.” 

“Well, well,’ cried the Super. 
“How did the thief get in?” 

“IT went out and teft the door un- 


latched myself,” returned the girl 
calmly. 
“ Hah!” grunted the Super. “So 


Fisher has lied about it, has he?” 

“To save me from being taken to 
task by Mr. Madden, I fancy,” said Miss 
Simmons, with a quiet smile. 

The change in her manner astonished 
Fisher beyond utterance. 

“ And why did you leave the door un- 
latohed? ” queried the Super, still 
mildly, 

* Boeeause I saw Mr. Madden wished 
it left so, and—ZIJ wished to see what 
would come of it.” 

The statement might have been a 
thunderclap. It left all three men 
speechless, and the agent’s color fled 
swiftly. He turned as pale as Miss Sim- 
mons herself. 

“ And so you allowed this robbery to 
take place——” began the Super rather 
warmly. 

But the girl interrupted. She seemed 
in no wise afraid of the old gentleman. 

“IT saw Madden speak to the man in. 
the brown coat outside the window be- 
fore Mr. Fisher came from the bank. I 
thought something was in the wind. 

“T knew that by latching the door 
Mr. Fisher had stopped the game. So 
I opened it and went out. Madden had 
again spoken to the brown-coated man. 
The latter darted in while I was at the 
water-tank and seized the satchel.” 

“Tt’s a lie! ” gasped Madden. 

“Tt’s the truth,” said the girl quietly. 
“TY was about ready with my report, any- 
way, general,” she added, speaking to 
the Super. “'’ve got evidence enough 
to convict him without this. I think 
my work here is completed.” 

“But the money!” exclaimed the 
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Super in a worried tone, while the as- 
tounded Fisher rose to face the crin- 
ging agent. “It was too bad to let that 
go. And the fellow must have been 
smart to make the change ” , 
“‘ Oh, the money,” said the pale face 
girl, smiling. 
She turned to the safe beside her. 
“T have the twelve hundred dollars 
here,” she remarked. “I transferred it 
to the safe and dropped that junk into 
the bag while Mr. lisher had his back 
to me at the ticket-window before I 
went out. I saw to that, general.” 
“Well, well, you certainly are a 
smart girl,’ said the old gentleman, 
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with admiration. “The agency was 
quite right in recommending you to me. 
But you'll stay and continue to help 
Fisher for a day or two till we get an- 
other man? ” 

“Oh, yes. I will remain as long as 
you want me. Besides, I am under ob- 
ligations to Mr. Fisher. If he hadn’t 
started off so quickly when the robber 
fled, I would have saved him—I judge 
from his present appearance—a very 
hard chase.” 

And she laughed outright this time. 
But the operator was so greatly relieved 
that when he glanced from Madden to 
the girl he laughed, too. 
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WHERE willows stretch in lithe festoons 
Their drooping arms down to the stream; 

Where elders nod their tufted heads, 
And iridescent beetles gleam; 

I love to he and idly dream— 
To watch the merry rigadoons 
Of water insects on some stone, 

And hear the frogs from reedy beds 
Croak forth their guttural monotone; 
Idly to dream and be alone, 

Where flecked with foam, 
Past tranquil holes 
The brooklet brawls in bubbling falls, 
And babbles in the shoals. 


The cresses by the swirling rift 
Sway with the startled pickerel’s rush; 

The sandy shallows near the shore, 

_ Where bathes a twittering mottled thrush, 
Reflect the overhanging brush. 

The crickets their shrill voices lift 
To join the locust’s rasping glee, 

While from the rapid’s distant shore 
There comes a sound which seems to be 
The soul of pure tranquillity. 

From icy springs, 
Through shady holes, 
The brooklet brawls in bubbling falls 
And babbles o’er the shoals. 
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THE GOLD GLEANERS.’ 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK. 


A story of the West, with a new background, in which modern science jostles the evil instincts 
of some men, the bravery of others, and the indomitable devotion of woman. 


gr 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


AMY TRAVIS, in charge of the Cyanide Works at the old Golden Eagle mine, is informed by letters 
from the owners that her services will no longer be required after the arrival of Mr. Whipple, whom they 
have selected to take her place. The safe has been broken open, and five thousand dollars in bullion 
stolen, hence the company have decided that their interests will be better safeguarded with a man in 

Ze. 

The stage on which Mr. Whipple arrives is held up by road agents, but Whipple manages to frustrate 
their attempt, and lays himself open to the special gratitude of a fellow passenger, a Spanish girl, 
Teresa G onzales, daughter of the night watchman at the cyanide tanks. The coach also carries a carboy 
of acid, which is jolted off in the scrimmage, and the acid burns its mark into the flesh of at least two of 
the rovbers. 

Whipple prevails on Miss Travis not to leave the works, and after making an enemy of Chombo, the 
leader of the men in an attempted strike, rejoices the girl’s heart by showing her, through what he calls 
an acid test, that Jeffries, the foreman, was probably concerned in the hold up of the stage, and inferen- 
tially therefore in the stealing of the bullion. She then insists on telling him that she had suspected her 
own brother Tom of the latter crime, and begs that he will hire him in some capacity about the works. 
Whipple declines to do this, whereupon she asks him what he would do supposing she should have her 
brother come there in spite of him. He replies that he should have to hold both her brother and Jeffries, 
and communicate with the sheriff. 

In these circumstances, she is quite wrought up a little later when her brother unexpectedly appears, 
announces his name to Whipple as James Henderson, and secures from him a position in the works. But 
he falls into a trap Whipple lays for him and steals what he thinks is a bag of bullion, after which 
Amy realizes that Whipple has known all along that Henderson is really her brother. 

‘It is not long after this that Amy discovers Whipple has really come to the mine as a detective, learn- - 
ing the fact from his own lips, whereupon she tells him that she despises him. But this does not diminish 
the high regard he has conceived for her, and after he sees Chombo’s form dangling from a tree where he 
has been hanged by a party of lynchers, and learns that this same party are after ‘“ Henderson,” he 
orders Sheriff Christopher to collect a posse and hurry with all speed to the abandoned Golden Eagle 
mine, where he has found out, through Teresa, Tom Travis is hiding. He hopes to get him safely away to 
Pheenix, but where he has one thought for the brother, there are two for the sister. 

After an affecting interview with the brother and sister in the mine Whipple declares his love for 
Amy, which induces him to forego his duty and promise to help them both over the border into Mexico 
instead of carrying out his original plan. He starts at once to send away the men on guard at the top 
of Shaft Three. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TERESA’S ANGER. 


TRS wondering Teresa had followed 

Whipple from the house, and was 
near the foot of the ore-dump when he 
disappeared in the main shaft; then, 
madcap that she was, and thinking only 
of his danger, she would have followed 
him had not her father caught her by 
the arm. 

“What would you do?” demanded 
Gonzales, in his own language. 

“TI would follow the manager,” she 


answered wildly; “‘ he goes into danger, 
for all three of the robbers may be in 
the mine.” 

“ Not so, little one,” said Gonzales, 
his curious eyes on his daughter’s 
flushed face; “ he said there was but 
Henderson in the workings.” 

“How can he know?” she asked, 
stamping her foot and trying to jerk 
away. “I will follow him, I will!” 

“You will not, Teresa,” said Gon- 
zales sternly. “ The manager would be 
angry, for he would not let even me 
go with him. Look! Tell me what it is 


*This story began in the October issue of THE Arcosy. The five back numbers will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 50 cents. 
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to you if the manager goes into dan- 
ocr.” 

She would not look at the padre, nor 
vive him any answer. 

“Huy!” exclaimed the brother, 
winking. “‘ She thinks too much of the 
manager. We must look into this.” 

‘Teresa turned on her uncle and 
Jashed him fiereely with her tongue; 
then she broke from her father’s grasp 
and fled down the incline. 

ier wilfulness was never in stronger 
evidence than it was then. She tried 
the second shaft, and argued and plead- 
ed with the relative she found there, 
but all to no purpose. When she left 
she ascended the hill and looked down 
on the third opening. . 

T’rancisco would not let her have her 
wav, she knew, and she descended 
swiftly to a little covert of mesquit 
and palo-verde, pushed herself into the 
tanele, threw herself down and sobbed 
in her apron. 

It was not that she could have aided 
the senor, but she wanted to be near 
him. Her reasoning carried her that 
far and then lost itsclf in a spasm of 
anger because her father and the others 
would not let her do as she wished. 

While she was drying the impotent 
tears from her eves, voices were wafted 
towards her from the bottom of the 
basin. She thought she heard the man- 
-ager’s voice. 

Creeping to the edge of the thicket, 
she peered out, and her heart gave a 
bound. 

There stood the manager, safe and 
unharmed. But Henderson was _ not 
with him. Had the robber escaped, 
after all? 

Kneeling at the edge of the covert, 
watchful and alert, she heard Whipple 
dismiss the cuards, and saw him take 
Tadeo’s gun and seat himself at the 
mouth of the shaft. The Mexicans 
climbed the hill and disappeared, and 
she was on the point of hastening down 
to ask the manager about Henderson 
when Amy appeared in the mouth of 
the pit, and Whipple took her hand and 
assisted her to the surface. 

As if this were not enough to as- 
tound the Mexicana, Henderson him- 
self followed. 

Ah! Now the manager would capture 
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him. Teresa clenched her hands as she 
watched. 

“You must hurry,” she heard Whip- 
ple say; “I have no means of knowing 
how close the mob is. Take a round- 
about course in making for the trail, 
and pass well to the north of the board- 
ing-house.” 

Then Teresa saw Henderson step to- 
wards the manager, offering his hand, 
which the manager coldly refused. 

Amy and Henderson’ started away, 
but abruptly Amy turned back, ran to 
the manager, flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

A muttered exclamation escaped the 
Mexicana. The manager dropped the 
gun, clasped Amy to his breast for a 
moment; and then they parted, Amy 
and Henderson speeding away and los- 
ing themselves over the hill-crest. 

There was fire in Teresa’s dark eves. 
an clemental fire born of love disprized ; 
it seethed in heart and brain, and 
leaped to every part of her body. 

Softly she crept from the thicket, 
surmounted the rise, and fled toward 
home. 

It was this woman who had been her 
friend that had supplanted her in the 
affections of the man she loved. The 
manager belonged to her—Teresa! 
Had he not sung the song to her, there 
in front of the padre’s house? Had she 
not saved him.at the tanks? 

Toma, toma! This Americana would 
come between them, would she? Let 
the Americana beware, and let Whipple 
look to himself. 

She reached the house in a perfect 
tempest of fury, give no heed to the 
astonished guerttons of the madre, and 
did not stop until safely locked behind 
the door of her own room. 

Meanwhile Whipple was _ sitting 
moodily at the open mouth of Shaft 
Three. 

Ife was counting the minutes and 
waiting, waiting with almost the same 
feeling that had possessed him that 
Saturday night in the office when he 
knew his enemies were in ambush, pre- 
pared to strike. 

He consulted his watch. A half hour 
had passed. By then Amy and Tom had 
surely reached the chaparral, mounted 
their horses, and were well away. 
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A fall of many hoofs reached him 
from over the hill. He had not felt the 
need of tobacco until now, and he man- 
ufactured a cigarette. Then, as when 
that other rabble had encountered him 
at the office, the mob from Cache d’Oro 
topped the slope and come charging 
down, and found him whiffing compla- 
cently at his “ paper pipe.” 

Not all of the riders were in the 
party that entered the basin. Detach- 
ments of three had been sent to the 
other shafts. 

Yeager, however, had learned that 
the manager. was on guard at the third 


opening, so he and Nanuck and 
Griilin, together with Jeffries and the 


rest of their followers, had trooped 
over the rise to make their demands on 
the one in authority. 

Jecilries was bound tightly in his sad- 
dle, his mount roped to the pommels of 
Yeager and Kanuck, who rode on either 
side. 

The foreman was pallid and wretched 
of soul, for he did not know but that he 

would ‘finally suffer the vengeance of 
his captors, notwithstanding ‘Kanuck’s 
promise to Christopher. 

“That’s the manaver, is it?” asked 
Yeager of Jclfries, snapping his quirt 
in the direction of Whipple. 

“Yes,” answered Jeffries. 

“Mv name’s Whipple,” spoke up the 
manager. “ What can I do for you, 
gentlemen?” 

* Leave us alone, that’s about all,” 
said Yeager; “Jeffries says that Ilen- 
derson, the man who killed Nate Bran- 
der, is in the old mine. I'rom the way 
you've got it guarded, I reckon our tip 
18 straight enough.” 

eW ell 2” returned W hipple. 

“ We're going into the workings after 
the murderer ; and you're going to show 
your good sense by “not trying to bother 
us. Sabe?” 

* One man wouldn't stand much of 
a show, it strikes me, if he tricd to in- 
terfere.” 

“No more he wouldn’t,” said Ka- 
nuck; “we mean business, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 


“ What will you do with Henderson 


when you get him?” 
“Tf vou don’t know, 
snapped Griffin. 


you can’t tell,” 
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“ You'll turn him over to the sheriff, 
won't vou?” inquired the manager in- 
nocently. 

“Why not?” returned Yeager, with 
a side glance at his friends. “ ‘Good- by, 
Whipple. I think you're wanted at the 
works; we don’t need you, anyhow.’ 

“All right.” Whipple threw the gun 

over his shoulder and started off. 


“Allison,” said Yeager as he dis- 
mounted, * you and Tierney will strad- 


dle Kanuck’s horse and mine and take 
the prisoner over to the office. When 
we get our man we'll bring him there 
for identification. | 

“Tint, you go along with Tierney 
and Allison. Burke, vowll take your 
place at the mouth of the shaft and 
keep your eyes skinned; the rest of us 
will light our candles and go below.” 

Whipple heard that much before he 
got out of earshot, and a plan quickly 
formed itself in his mind. He did not 
quicken his steps until he got over the 
hill; after that he strode swiftly to the 
tanks. 

The arrival of the mob had excited 
all the Mexicans, and they were chat- 
tering like magpies. The manager 
stopped long enough to order them to 
pay more attention. to their work, and 
then passed on to Pablo. 

“Pablo,” said the manager, “I want 
vou to get vour father’s buckboard and 
drive over back of the boarding-house. 
Stay with it and wait there till you 
hear from me. Say. nothing to any- 
body.” 

Pallo had long since learned the fu- 
tility of questioning the manager. 
What Whipple appreciated most was 
prompiness in carrying out his orders. 
With a quiet “ Si, senor,” Pablo left the 
works and started for home. 

Cool as ever, the manager put down 
the rifle and began walking the gang- 
ways over the tanks and directing the 
men. | 

“They made us leave the 
senor; see, here are the others. 
had to leave.” 

The voice eame from below, and 
Whipple looked down and saw Gonzales 
and the other three Mexicans who had 
been on guard at Shafts One and Two. 

“ Keep your rifles,” said the man- 
ager, “and sit down back of that tank 


shaft, 
We all 
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behind you. I shall want you pres- 
ently.” 

The men seated themselves and wait- 
ed. Whipple continued to direct oper- 
ations, but watching the while the 
progress made by Tierney, Allison, and 
Huif as they brought Jeffries down the 
hill and across the flat to the office. 

In front of the office-building the 
trio dismounted, hitched their horses, 
and then untied Jeffries from the sad- 
dle and marched him through the door. 

The disappearance of the quartct was 
a signal for Whipple to jump from the 
gangway to the alley between the rows 
of tanks and address a few vigorous 
commands to the armed Mexicans. 

Gonzales’ eyes began to snap as the 
purport of the manager’s words dawned 
upon him. 

“ We will do what you say, seior,” 
said he; “ yes, you can depend on us.” 

Thereupon Whipple started for the 
office, the watchman and his compan- 
ions filing after him, a little distance 
behind. One of the Cache d’Oro men 
sat on the table; the other two, and 
Jeffries, occupied chairs. 

“Gentlemen,” said Whipple in his 
blandest tones, “I will ask you to lay 
your weapons on the desk there.” 

The Cache d’Oro men were inclined 
to treat the demand as a joke. Whipple 
was unarmed—at lIcast, he displaved no 
revolvers—and besides, he was but one 
to their three. 

“JT mean what I say,” continued 
Whipple. “You are surrounded, and 
resistance is useless.” 

Gonzales stood in the door, a rifle at 
his shoulder; from the open window 
overlooking the tailings piles two more 
guns peered in menacingly, and 
through the window facing the board- 
ing-house a fourth muzzle could be 
seen. 

By that time the Cache d’Oro men 
recognized the fact that there was little 
humor in the situation, and rifles and 
revolvers began to find their way to the 
tahle-top. 

The three men were chagrined 
enough. They had a hearty contempt 
for Mexicans, and to find themselves 
at the mercy of four of the brown- 
skinned laborers added its mite to the 
harassing situation. 
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When the trio had disarmed them- 
selves, Whipple politely requested the 
man on the table to take himself to an- 
other part of the room. This request 
was obeyed, and the manager assumed 
personal charge of the weapons. 

“That will do, boys,” said Whipple 
to the Mexicans; “I think the gentle- 
men here recognize the force of circum- 
stances and will show their good sense, 
as I did a short time ago, by yielding 
gracefully. Gonzales, you and vour 
brother will come in and get Jeffrics.” 

The rifles disappeared from the win- 
dows, and Gonzales and his brother en- 
tered. 

“Back of the boarding-house,” went 
on the manager, “ you will find Pablo 
waiting with the team and buckboard. 
Get into the buckboard with Jeffries be- 
tween you, and see how quickly you can 
get him behind the bars in Phoenix. 
Send Pablo back to the tanks. 

“ Jeffries ”—and Whipple looked to- 
ward the prisoner without turning his 
head enough to lose track of the Cache 
d’Oro contingent, “you probably un- 
derstand that you will be safer in the 
Phoenix jail than with this mob, so 
you ought to go willingly.” 

Jeffries showed his willingness by 
springing up and walking toward Gon- 
zales and his brother. His arms were 
still bound at his back, and the Mexi- 
cans took hold of him, one on either 
side. 

“Twenty dollars to each of you,” 
added Whipple, “if you get Jeffries 
safely to Phoenix.” 

The prisoner left the office in the 
hands of his new captors. 

“ Are we goin’ to stand this? ” cried 
Huff to his companions, making a move 
toward the door. ; 

“JT guess you are,” said Whipple 
dryly, taking a revolver from the table 
beside him; “ you’re going to stand it, 
and vouwre going to be good-natured 
about it, too. Sit down; but please take 
your chairs to that end of the room.” 

It was all accomplished so easily, 
and with so little friction, that the 
chagrin of the Cache d’Oro men was 
rapidly giving place to astonishment 
and wonder as to the sort of man with 
whom they were dealing. 

Pablo appeared in the door. 
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“Theyre gone, senor.” 

Whipple nodded. 

“Go and look after the men,” 
he. 

“Ton’t this lay over everythin’ you 
ever heard of? ” observed Tierney, with 
a rucful laugh. “They won’t be any 
one here to identify Henderson now.” 

“ He won’t need identifyin’,” growled 
Huff angrily. “If they find a man in 
the workin’s, it’s a cinch he’s the one. 
And when Yeager comes this way an’ 
finds what’s happened,” he added, with 
a@ significant look at Whipple, “the 
laugh is liable to be on the other side.” 

Whipple made no comment what- 
ever, and for two hours he sat on the 
corner of the table, keeping the three 
men in their seats. 

Pepe rang the six o’clock bell, and 
the Mexicans knocked off work, but 
failed to start homeward with their 
usual alacrity. Instead, they drifted 
toward the office and looked in through 
the doors and windows. 

“Go home,” ordered Whipple; “ it’s 
supper time. Send them off, Pablo,” 
he added, catching sight of his foreman. 

“Do you necd me, senor?” asked 
Pablo. 

Whipple shook his head, and Pablo 
left, driving the laborers before him. 

Hardly were the Mexicans cleared 
away from the tanks when Yeager, Ka- 
nuck, and Griffin, at the head of their 
comrades, galloped madly down the hill 
and across the flat to the office, every 
man of them in furious mood. 

Whipple heard them coming, 
up from the table. 

“That’s all, gentlemen,” said he; 

“you may now resume your weapons.” 

“Tt ain’t all,” stormed Huff, “ not on 
your life. You go over an’ take one of 
them chairs, Whipple. Yeager and the 
rest’ll have somethin’ to say to you, I 
reckon.” 

Whipple seated himself as directed. 
It is needless to say that he made him- 
self a cigarette. In times of stress that 
was his usual resource. 

“ Bring out Jeffries,” shouted Yeager 
from the front of the office. “There 
~ wasn’t any one in the mine—we combed 
it through and through. Bring the 
prisoner, Allison. Let’s hear what he’s 
got to say.” 


said 


and got 
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Allison and Tierney went out, Huff 
remaining behind to take care of Whip- 
ple. A sharp colloquy took place at 
the office door, Allison describing how 
Jeffries had been spirited away, Y eager, 
Kanuck, and Griflin flinging wrathful 
questions at him and criticizing angrily. 

“Bring Whipple out here, Huff,” 
ordered Yeager finally. 

“It’s up to you, pardner,” said Huff 
grimly; “step to the front.” 

Whipple went out and confronted the 
mob. The three leaders were on the 
ground, the others mounted and 
grouped around them. 

“ Yowre not so mighty peaceable as 
you let on,” cried Yeager, stepping to- 
ward the manager. “I thought you 
took our coming rather too easy—you 
must have had this Jeffries business up 
your sleeve all the time. What have 
you got to say for yourself ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

Fierce comments came from the 
crowd, and more than one desperate 
expedient was counseled. Yeager de- 
manded silence, and once more ad- 
dressed Whipple. 

“ This man Henderson wasn’t in the 
mine, and we’ve about concluded you 
know what’s become of him.” 

Whipple made no response. 

“ Where is he?” 

Still the manager remained silent. 
At that moment Teresa came, darting 
around the corner of the building. 

“T can tell you what became of Hen- 
derson,” she cried. “The manager lect 
him go before you got here, sciiors. 
Yes! I saw it myself.” 

The girl was white with passion and 
resentment. She was not herself, and 
her voice rose shrift and high. Her 
words caused a sensation. 

“What the girl says is true,” said 
Whipple, as every eye turned in his 
direction. “I knew you men were com- 
ing, and I allowed Henderson to go in 
order to save his life. I know what you 
did to Chombo, and what you intended 
doing to Henderson; also what you 
might have done to Jeffries if I had not 
taken him away from you. 

“I am a detective, and was sent down 
here from Denver to find the thieves 
who stole the bullion; for that reason 
you'll not Jay a hand on me. I am also 
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manager of the works here, and repre- 
sent the Cyanide Company. In the 
name of my employers 1 order you off 
this property. You have failed in your 
purpose, and there is now nothing to 
detain you. The quicker you are gone 
the better.” 

As he finished speaking, Whipple 
strode through the ranks of the horse- 
men, struck into the path that skirted 
the evanide tanks, and walked on across 
the flat in the direction of Gonzales’ 
house. 

The daring of the man went home to 
every member of the mob. They were 
not lawless characters, but honest men, 
deceived for the moment with the 
thought that justice at their hands was 
better than justice at the hands of the 
law. 

Their rugged lives gave them a warm 
appreciation of the animal quality of 
courage. They recognized that quality 
now, and yielded tribute by suffering 
the manager to pass on his way unmo- 
lested, 

“ Back to camp, lads,” said Yeager, 
with a harsh laugh, rising in his stir- 
rups. “ We’ve been ordered off the 
premises, and I reckon we'd better hit 
the trail.” 

Silent assent was given, and the 
horsemen spurred away through the 

eathering dusk. From the hill W hipple 
watched ‘them, moving like shadows in 
the direction of the stage trail, a slight 
smile curling about his lips. 

“T am late for supper, senora,” * he 
said as he entered the house; “if you 
will give me something to eat as soon 
as possible, I will go down to the tanks 
and watch to-night. Gonzales has gone 
to Phoenix and won’t be back till to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER XAVII. 
CROSSED WITH ADVERSITY. 


Teresa had not heard the whispered 
words that passed between .Amy and 
Whipple when Amy flew to the man- 
ager and threw her arms about his 
neck, 

“é Good-by,” Amy had said; 
meet again in brighter times.” 

As he gathered her close in his 
strong arms he had asked: 


“we shall 
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“You do not despise me? ” 

“No, no, I never did. God forgive 
me those words! ” 

Then she had fluttered from his em- 
brace and was gone with Tom. 

By taking the course Whipple had 
suggested, they gained the chaparral 
near the stage trail unseen by any one 
at the works. In spite of fears to the 
contrary, they found that Tadeo had 
been faithful to his promise, and two 
horses were awaiting them. 

The animals were small, and of an 
uncertain age and appearauce that left 
much to be desired, but as a last resort 
they could not be otherwise than ac- 
ceptable. The trappings were also rusty 
and ragged, and both mounts were 
equipped with men’s saddles. 

Amy hardly gave this matter a 
thought, however. Whatever the cir- 
cumstances attending that flight, they 
must make the most of them. 

With quick hands they unhitched the 
horses and began pushing their way 
through the thicket. Just then a sound 
of galloping reached them, and they 
halted in trepidation. 

The rhythmical beat of many hoofs 
rolled toward that point along the trail, 
and Tom, after a moment’s- pause, 
pushed his bridle-reins into Amy’s 
hand. 

“Where are you going?” she asked, 
terrified. 

“ Don’t worry, sis; we’re safe in here. 
I want to make sure who’s coming.” 

He crept away, and Amy awaited his 
return in fear and trembling. The gal- 
loping came close, swept past, and died 
away. Tom returned while the last 
echoes were fading in the distance. 

“Tt was the mob,” he said, his ex- 
citement manifested in the quivering 
tones of his voice; “they had Jeffries 
with them, tied to a horse. The cow- 
ardly hound! He was taking them to 
find me, there’s no doubt of it. Come, 
sis; we’ve got to hurry away from liere. 
When they find I’m not at the mine, 
there’s no telling what they'll do.” 

The horses were at once led out into 
the open, and Tom assisted Amy to 
mount, then mounted himself, and they 
set their faces southward. 

Amy rode sidewise in the clumsy sad- 
dle, hardly noticing the discomfort in 
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her eagerness to speed away from 
threatening danger. 

Two pugrims less capable of facing 
such a crisis and journeying to that 
shadowy Mexico which beckoned from 
the far distance could scarcely have 
been found. 

Perils by the way were imagined, but 
means for overcoming them were left to 
chance. Possible accidents had no place 
in the perspective. The wayfarers were 
equipped with gold, and, better still, 
with determination; yet how a girl, rid- 
ing a man’s saddle, and a young man, 
ragged, grisly, and bearing indisputable 
marks of disaster, could hope to over- 
come the difficulties of their long ride 
and escape suspicion were thrusts that 
no amount of gold or determination 
could parry. 

Whipple, in allowing them to go 
forth, foresaw the hopelessness of it, 
and yet he knew there was nothing else. 
By those who sow the wind the whirl- 
wind is often reaped under just such 
circumstances. 

And the manager, with that saint- 
like figure at the office window in mind, 
fabricated miracles in the attempt to 
think the success of that flight a possi- 
bility. 

“How far is it to Mexico, Tom?” 
asked Amy. 

“Give it up, sis. It can’t be so very 
far, though, and if we keep riding 
southward we ought to get there in 
time.” 

“We must get there,” she said with 
emphasis. 

“ Of course we must, and will!” he 
returned cheerily. “ Where did you get 
these horses, Amy?” 

She told him. 

“JT don’t think much of Tadeo’s se- 
lection,” he observed. “The rascal 
came off well with his hundred dollars. 
These two animals, as they stand, 
would be dear at half that.” 

“There was not much time, Tom, 
and I am ‘sure Tadeo did the best he 
could.” 

To gallop was impossible. The best 
speed the horses were capable of was 
a halting trot, kept up only by con- 
tinuous urging. 

The first of the chapter of accidents 
came before they had been an hour on 
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the road, when Tom’s mount went lame 
in a forward foot. Tom groaned with 
vexation. 

“We'll have to crawl along at a walk 


from now on,” said he. 

“Every step takes us nearer to 
safety, Tom,” answered Amy encour- 
agingly. | 


“The kind of steps we ought to take 
now should be made with seven-league 
boots.” 

A little later Tom’s horse gave out 
completely, coming to a dead stop and 
lying down under its rider. Amy gave 
a disheartened cry as Tom jerked his 
feet from the stirrups, sprang to the 
ground, and stood at the horse’s head. 

“It’s no use, Amy,” said Tom. “ The 
only place the brute is fit for is the 
boneyard. He’s full of years, and, be- 
sides, he was all but fagged out when 
Tadeo took him to the chaparral. This 
is hard luck, sis; and to come on us 
right at the start, too!” 

“Perhaps if he rested a while he’d 
manage to carry you to a place where 
we could get another horse?” 

“JT don’t think he’s worth bothering 
with,” returned Tom in a discouraged 
tone. “We've got to pass Cache d’Oro 
and Cassidv’s Strike mine, and we 
ought to have a pair of thoroughbreds 
instead of these crowbaits.” 

As his spirits fell hers rose. Already 
the moment had come for her to be his 
inspiration and ever present help in 
that time of trouble. 

“We'll halt and rest,” she said, slip- 
ping to the ground. 

“ Don’t you understand how risky it 
is to halt and rest here? Any traveler 
along the trail would see us, and we 
don’t want to mect travelers, sis.” 

The undulating hills rose on either 
side of them; bleak and barren up- 
lifts they were, but the roughness of 
the country was the one thing that 
might prove their salvation. 

“ Get the horse up, Tom,” Amy said. 
“We'll go over the hill on the right 
there, and it will shield us from any onc 
who passes.” 

Tom recognized the wisdom of the 
suggestion, and the horse, after much 
prodding and tugging, was made to 
stagger to its feet. Then, with bridles 
looped over their arms, ‘they climbed 
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‘he hill and descended on the opposite 
side. 

The valley in which they soon found 
themselves was covered with mesquit 
bushes loaded with “beans.” Both 
horses began eating the beans with 
avidity, and Tom grew morc hopeful. 

‘They were starved,” he observed as 
he and Amy seated themselves near the 
foot of the slope; “these Greasers 
never feed their horse more than 
enough to keep body and life together. 
After the brute rests and has some 
fodder he’ll be able to stay with us until 
we get past Cache d’Oro and the 
Strike.” 

“It would be better to pass the camp 
and the mine at night, anyway,” said 
Amy, bent on making the most of their 
delay. 

“That’s the only thing to do with 
such mounts as those. If we could run 
across a Mexican and make a trade, 
giving a little money to boot, it might 
be the saving of us. There are a good 
many wood haulers in the hills beyond 
the Strike. Yes,” he added, cheered by 
the thought, “I think we car. do that, 
sis.” 

After resting for two hours, during 
which time the horses had been busily 
grazing on the bean-pods, it was 
thought advisable to continue the jour- 
ney. 

Tom’s mount was refreshed, and bore 
its rider’s weight at the same halting 
trot which had distinguished the start. 
The prospect was brightening, and both 
travelers Were just beginning to take 
more heart in the venture when adver- 
sity struck them its worst blow. 

The sheriff had had no end of trouble 
trying to get a posse from Cassidy’s 
Strike mine. He had waited long for 
(iarretson and the men from up the 
valley. 

Garretson finally arrived and report- 
ed his inability to find those of whom 
he had gone in search, and in due 
course Jim Cassidy rode down the trail 
and informed Christopher that it 
wouldn’t be safe to take a party from 
the mine. The men were all in sym- 
pathy with the mob, he declared, and 
would desert to Yeager’s forces in the 
event of a clash. 

Christopher’s disappointment was in- 
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tense and somewhat profane. He and 
Garretson were left to proceed alone 
to the Golden Eagle and render Whip- 
ple what assistance they could. 

Cassidy refused pointblank to ac- 
company them, claiming that he was 
too heavy for the saddle and could 
never stand the ride. Disgusted and out 
of temper, the sheriff and his deputy 
whirled their horses down the trail and 
rode off. 

At a point where the road angled 
around a shoulder of rock they came 
abruptly upon the two pilgrims pro- 
ceeding with renewed ardor in the op- 
posite direction. The mecting was a 
stunning surprise to both parties, and 
horses were drawn to a standstill. 

The sheriff was known to Amy and, 
evidently, to Tom. The officer may not 
have known the young man, but his 
sorry plight, and his being with Amy, 
furnished a clue to his identity. 

“ Here’s luck!” shouted the sheriff; 
“by Jupiter, Garretson, there’s our 
man—the man the mob went to find!” 

Tom’s hand flew to his revolver, the 
hostile move assuring Christopher that 
his reasoning was not astray. 

“Turn your horse, Tom!” cried 

Amy frantically, suiting her own action 
to the word. 
- Desperately the two attempted flight, 
but in half a dozen leaps the sheriff and 
Garretson had come up with Ton, rid- 
ing one on each side. The young man 
gave battle, struggling with fierce en- 
ergy worthy of a better cause. 

But numbers were against him, the 
weapon was snatched from his hand,’ 
and he was made a captive. While six- 
shooters were still leveled at him, he 
dared a bullet in slipping to the ground 
and running to his sister. No shot was 
fired, for the officers were quick to dis- 
cover the prisoner’s purpose. 

Amy lay in the trail at her horse’s 
feet, prone and silent. The end of that 
fight against fate was finished, and she 
had been tried beyond endurance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TRIALS OF THE NIGHT. 


“Amy!” called Tom in a burst of 
grief, lifting his sister’s limp form in 
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his arms. “Ob, my God! This is the 
bitterest of all.” 

“She’s only fainted,” said Chris- 
topher not unkindly, for the young 
man’s grief touched him. “ bring your 
canteen, Garretson,” he added to his 
deputy. 

Water canteens form part of a travel- 
er’s equipment in journeying through 
the hot, dry hills. Garretson removed 
his from the saddle-cantle and hastened 
with it to the prisoner. 

Amy was shortly revived, and opened 
her cyes with a low moan. She saw the 
sheriff and the deputy, and flung her 
arms around her brother’s neck as 
though even then she would save him 
from the law. 

Tom in that hour shone to the best 

advantage. He patted his sister caress- 
ingly. 
“Tt’s all right, sis,” said he sooth- 
ingly. “I can see now that Whipple 
was right. I should have done as he 
said. It was foolish to start for Mexico. 
The road is long, little girl, and this 
was bound to happen sooner or later.” 

He spoke softly, yet the name of 
Whipple reached the ears of Christo- 

her. 

“What's that about Whipple?” 
asked the sheriff quickly. 

The instinct to shield the manager 
caused Tom to look up and answer: 

“T was saying that if I had given 
myself up to Whipple without trying to 
make a run of it, my sister would have 
been saved this ordeal. She had suf- 
fered enough as it was.” 

“That’s the spirit,” returned Chris- 
topher approvingly. “ Face the music, 
Travis. You'd have to do it anyway, 
first or last.” 

In answer to his sister’s request, Tom 
helped her to her feet, and she caught 
her saddle and supported herself. 

“Did you two see anything of that 
Cache d’Oro mob?” The sheriff’s anx- 
iety came out with the question. 

“The mob is at the mine,” replied 
Tom; “ or was, a few hours ago.” 

“ When those fellows find out that 
you're not there they won’t linger at 
the mine,” said Christopher, turning to 
look along the trail in the direction of 
the Golden Eagle. 

“It would be better for us to go to 
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Cache d’Oro,” said Amy in low, listless 
tones. 

With the sheriff there was some 
chance for Tom, but with the mob none 
at all. 

“The men will come back when they 
find my brother is not at the Golden 
Kagle, and they must come along this 
road.” 

With a shiver she’ dropped her head 
against the horse’s neck. 

A torpor had seized her brain. She 
had roused herself to make the sug- 
gestion, but at once relapsed into the 
listless mood born of her blasted hopes. 

“That won’t do,” spoke up Garret- 

on; “ Cache d’Oro or Cassidy’s Strike 
is the worst place we could take 
Travis.” 

“We must get to Phoenix,” said the 
sheriff decidedly, “and we’ve got to 
follow this trail. You and the girl ride 
ahead, Garretson, and keep a sharp 


‘lookout for the mob. Travis and I will 


trail along behind, ready to strike for 
the hills and get out of the way.” 

Amy suffered herself to be assisted 
into her saddle, and with bowed head 
rode off at the deputy’s side. Christo- 
pher searched Tom for any other weap- 
ons he might have, but found none; 
then he snapped a pair of handcuffs 
about his wrists, gave him a lift to his 
horse, and they started. | 

Night was rapidly falling, and the 
hills through which the trail wound its 
course were in deep shadow. 

“‘ How did you get out of the mine? ” 
queried Christopher as they rode stir- 
rup to stirrup. “ Sister help you?” 

“‘ Wouldn’t a sister naturally help her 
brother?” returned Tom. 

“TI reckon she would, Travis.” 

You wouldn’t blame her for that, 
would you?” 

“It wasn’t just right; still, if she’s 
the right kind of a girl I don’t see how 
she could help taking a hand. Where 
was Whipple? He must have got back 
to the mine before you started from 
there.” 

“Whipple didn’t bother us much,” 
said Tom, careful not to commit him- 
self on that point. 

*“T suppose you know Chombo’s been 
lynched and Jeffries is in the hands of 
the mob?” 
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<9 Yes.” 

“What do you know about Jeffries 
and Chombo? ” 

“1 don’t want to talk,’ Tom re- 
turned curtly, and after that he held 
his tongue in spite of the sheriff’s 
questioning. 

The stars came out brightly in the 
dark vault overhead, and_ silence, 
broken only by the fall of their horses’ 
hoofs, reigned around them. Occasion- 
ally they could see the forms of the 
two riders ahead as they mounted a 
ridge and sank slowly into the darkness 
beyond. The pace was slow—a neces- 
sity because of the condition of the 
animals. 

Abruptly the sheriff drew rein, pull- 
ing Tom’s horse smartly back by the 
bit at the same time. His alert cars 
had caught a suspicious sound in ad- 
vance, and he riveted his gaze on the 
track ahead. 

Amy and Garretson were traversing 
an elevated part of the trail, mere blurs 
of shadow almost indistinct against the 
hilly background. 

Suddenly a whistle floated back, and 
simultaneously other forms could be 
seen advancing at speed and closing 
around the deputy and his companion. 

“That means us,” muttered Chris- 
topher, and spurred promptly toward 
the trail-side, dragging at the bridle- 
reins of the other horse. 

“Ts it the mob?” queried Tom. 

“Small doubt of it.” 

“Have they captured my sister?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Tt’s nothing to worry about if they 
have. Your sister won’t be injured, 
and neither will Garretson. It’s you 
they’re after, Travis, and if they sus- 
pect that we’re behind here they'll give 
us a run of it.” 

A ravine-like valley opened into the 
trail near where the sheriff turned, and 
into this he made his way, dragging 
Tom’s horse by the bridle. 

The led animal was showing signs of 
another collapse. Before a quarter of 
a mile had been covered, it dropped as 
though shot. 

“Here’s luck, and no _ mistake,” 
sxrunted the sheriff sourly. “ You'll 
have to ride with me, Travis.” 

Tle sprang to the ground, hastily un- 
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buckled the cinches under the fallen 
horse, and pulled the ragged blanket 
from beneath the saddle. What he 
wanted of the old blanket was a ques- 
tion Tom asked himself, but could not 
answer. 

Remounting again, the sheriff took 
his prisoner up behind and they rode 
on. 

Their ears gave notice that they were 
pursued, and Christopher muttered an 
imprecation and forced his overbur- 
dened horse up the side of the ravine. 
In crossing the ridge there was a 
chance that they would be seen. For- 
tune went against them, for a distant 
cry was heard as they rose against the 
sky-line and dipped downward into the 
shelter of a coulée. 

“Yelp, you bloodhounds!” gritted 
Christopher, shaking his fist in the di- 
rection of the sound; “ I’ve twelve lives 
in my belt and you'll find it out if I’m 
cornered.” 

“If it comes to a show-down,” said 
Tom, “you can take these things off 
my wrists arid Pll help.” 

“You'll stay as you are,” was the 
gruff response; “I wouldn’t trust you 
a minute with a gun in your hands.” 

The coulée led into a sort of canyon 
with rocky bed and steep walls. There 
was a rift in one of the walls, cur- 
tained by a growth of greasewood. 

Into this the sheriff rode, halted his 
horse, and ordered T’om to dismount. 

“Why are you stopping here?” 
asked the prisoner. 

“Get down,” was the harsh answer. 
“This is no time for questions.” 

Tom dismounted, the sheriff fol- 
lowing quickly. At once the use to 
which the saddle blanket was to be put 
became apparent. 

With a knife Christopher divided it 
into four parts, and bound each part 
about one of his horse’s hoofs at the 
fetlock. 

While this work was in progress a 
number of riders passed the rift, hur- 
rying down the canyon. 

“Now we strike out again,” an- 
nounced Christopher, swinging to the 
saddle. “In this game of hare and 
hounds the hare has the privilege of 
doubling back on the trail.” 

They rode out into the canyon, the 
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muffled hoofs falling with little noise 
on the stones, and returned to the cou- 
lée. 

Christopher was too sagacious to 
cross from the coulée into the ravine, 
but climbed a slope, traversed the top 
of a long, ridge-like hill, and then made 
steadily on across valley and uplift and 
flat until, with a start of surprise, Tom 
found they had reached the very spot 
where he and Amy had halted several 
hours before. 

“My horse is tuckered,” said the 
sheriff; “ the load’s too much for him. 
We’ll wait here for daylight, Travis.” 

The horse was relieved of saddle and 
bridle and picketed within reach of the 
mesquit beans. As a_ precaution, 
Christopher snapped one of the pris- 
oner’s cuffs about his own left wrist, 
and thus, manaciled together, they 
watched out the night. 

There was no sleep for either of 
them, and at the first gray of dawn 
they were once more mounted and 
pushing through the hills. 

“TI guess you’ve saved me from the 
mob, Christopher,” said Tom wearily. 

He had reached a point where he 
cared very little what became of him. 
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His sister’s white, unconscious face was 
swimming before his eyes, he ached in 
body and limb, and he had had but lit- 
tle to eat since the hour he had taken 
refuge in the mine. He had been out 
foraging the night Teresa had discov- 
ered him at the shaft; he had purloined 
a little food then, but it had not lasted 
him long. 

“'That’s as much as you know about 
it,” growled the sheriff in answer to his 
prisoner’s remark. “ Yeager and Ka- 
nuck are the worst fellows to stick and 
hang that you ever saw. They’ve seen 
us, and they won’t give up the hunt till 
they know we’re safe in Phoenix.” 

What the sheriff said was true. Thev 
had not trusted themselves once in the 
stage trail, but as they rode down from 
the hills into the road leading from 
the trail to the cyanide works, a rabble 
of mounted men broke. from. the 
chaparral where Amy and Tom had hid- 
den themselves on the preceding day. 

The sheriff ground his tecth and 
made hasty use of his spurs and quirt. 

“Tl do what I can to save you, 
Travis,” said he, “ but if Whipple can’t 
help us now, I’m afraid our hands arc 
in the air.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“LIVE forever, lord and king !” 
With plaudits loud the rafters ring ; 
Goblets brimming full are drained ; 
Flattery flows unrestrained— 

“Thou wilt live forever, king !” 


Just beyond the torches’ glare 

Sat a lad of dreamy air. 

All the scene the poet mind caught 
And in words ’twas deftly wrought, 
Woven with a poet’s care. 


Turned Time’s hour glass—and all 
Ripened, rotted, to their fall ; 

Gone were king and court and palace, 
Wasted wine and golden chalice, 

But men still the song recall. 


Sexton Time !—in vain you toll, 
Vainly gloomy echoes roll, 
For the theme once fitly sung 


Is deathless as the poet soul. 
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How ‘‘Gassey”’ Thompson Went to Sleep. 


BY CHARLES CAREY. 


A mining tale, having to do with a new drill-holder, and the efforts of the hammer-man to get 
rid of him. 


“‘ (5 A8sex ” THOMPSON was fain 

to kick against the pricks. Mr. 
Seaman, the superintendent at the Big 
Victor mine where Gassey was em- 
ployed, had transferred Mike Smith, his 
helper, to another shift, and by the 
same token had instructed Thompson 
to break in a new assistant from the 
ranks of the inexperienced contingent 
just taken on. 

This was in the early days of the 
Big Victor, when labor was needed, 
and about all that a man had to do to 
get a job was to signify a proper will- 
ingness to work. 

Gagsey had arrived with the initial 
rush to the new territory; but, possess- 
ing at the start some small accumula- 
tion of funds, had scorned for a time 
the arduous hazard of pick and sluice- 
box in favor of\a more seductive wooing 
of fortune through the medium of Ole 
Petersen’s faro bank. 

Finally, however, his riches having 
taken unto themselves wings, and 
Petersen having firmly declined to ac- 
cept a “ marker ” in lieu of ready cash, 
Thompson was driven to applying at 
the mine, where he soon made himself 
a valued, almost an indispensable, 
quantity. 

He was an adept in all that pertains 
to mining—high grade or low grade, 
placer or drift—this raw-boned Wiscon- 
sin, with the long, solemn face, brist- 


ling yellow mustache, and devil-may-. 


care blue eves; but especially did he 
pride himself upon his skill as a ham- 
mer-man. 

Those brawny arms of his, swelling 
under the skin into twisted knots of 
muscle, could swing an eight-pound 
sledge untiringly for an hour at a time, 
and at the end of his stint there would 
be a shiny spot on the drill-head and 
another on the hammer, each no larger 
than a silver three-cent piece. 
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Oh, a wonderful eye had Gassey 
Thompson, an aim as accurate in his 
staccato strokes as the trend of a rifle 
ball. 

But the hammer-man is not all of a 
drill team, as any old miner will tell 
you. To accomplish effective results, 
there must also be a cool, steady hand 
at the drill. 

There must, in fact, be absolute co- 
operation between these two, for unless 
the striker is infallibly assured that the 
drill will be successively turned at ex- 
actly the proper interval, he is almost 
certain to falter and fail in his stroke. 

It will be readily understood, ,there- 
fore, why the super’s autocratic decree 
in transferring the tried and proven 
Smith was received by Gassey in mutiny 
of spirit, and with many muttered ex- 
pressions of profane disapproval. 

He was well aware, however, that 
open rebellion to the mandate ‘would 
avail him nothing, neither would sulk- 
ing tend to his advantage; so, inflexi- 
ble nevertheless in his intention to re- 
gain his proficient mate, he resorted 
to the wiles of diplomacy. 

With a suspiciously lamb-like docil- 
ity, he followed the superintendent to 
the top of the shaft and critically cast 
his eye over the group of candidates 
there assembled. 

“I guess that there’n ‘ll about do, 
Mr. Seaman,” he finally decided, sin- 
gling out with his finger a burly, flan- 
nel-shirted Irishman who slouched to- 
ward the end of the line. “ What’s ver 
name, pardner?” 

The object of his choice, embarrassed 
under the inspection, shifted his bul- 
ging quid from one side of his mouth to 
the other and spat nervously upon the 
ground. 

“ Boyle,” he announced with mono- 
syllabic brevity and a brogue as thick 
as the reek of peat-smoke. 
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“ Oh, it is, is it?’ muttered Gassey, 
glancing at the other’s distended cheek. 
“rom yer looks 1 kinder misdoubted 
but what it mightn’t be ‘ Carbuncle.’ 
Come along with me, though, an’ I’ll 
see what kind of shape I kin lick you 
into. Here’s where you take a spell at 
yer A B—abs.” 

While they were making their way 
down the shaft and along the low 
roofed galleries, Gassey stalking stead- 
ily ahead and the neophyte stumbling 
behind, the miner inaugurated a rigid 
catechism of his associate. 

“ Where’d you come from?” he de- 
manded. 

“Noo Jarsey lasht,”® replied the 
other, cowed into temporary meekness 
by the unaccustomed nature of his sur- 
roundings. 

“ Bad,” returned Gassey, ominously 
shaking his head. “Not so bad’s 
Massychoosetts, mebbe; but still fur 
from encouragin’. Come to think of it, 
I never knowed but one man from 
Jersey ’t e’d stand this climate. Their 
hearts ain’t built right somehow.” 

“ Arrah, but ’twas not there ’t Oi was 
bor-rn ”—triumphantly. “Shure, ’tis 
th’ County Mayo that’s me ho-am.” 

“Worser ’n ever! ”—with a lively 
simulation of horror. “If you was jest 
Irish, er jest Jersey, you might stand a 
ghost of a show; but mixin’ ’em up to- 
gether like whisky an’ oyschers, with 
this here Rocky Mountain air fur a 
chaser, why, you might’s well drink 
pizen an’ be done with it! Hain’t no- 
body ever told you that?” 

The Irishman’s reply was stifled in 
the curse he gave as his head came in 
contact with one of the overhanging 
timbers. 

“You'd ought to bend lower,” ex- 
plained Thompson solicitously. 
“Though, as a matter o’ fact, it’s from 
havin’ to stoop so much, an’ so con- 
tractin’ their chists, ’t most miners die 
o c’nsumption. Any of it in yer 
fam’ly?” 

“Me mother’s brother, him ’t was 
me Uncle Pat, died iv it lasht summer, 
God rest his sowl,” confessed Boyle un- 
easily. . 

“Well, that does settle it. An’ the 
amount o’ stoopin’ you'll have to do, 
too”—surveying the other’s inches 
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with commiseration. “Say, if I was 
you I wouldn’t waste no time, but I’d 
sure make tracks fur God’s country ’s 
fast ’s my hoofs ’d carry me. Why, 
stayin’ here six wecks ’*d be just the 
same ’s signin’ a death warrant——” 

But Gassey’s words were lost upon 
the circumambient air. The thoroughly 
affrighted Hibernian had alreac; taken 
the back trail, and was now heading 
his steps with all possible speed toward 
the shaft mouth, and eventually to New 
Jersey. 

“It’s funny how little it takes to 
scare ’em out,” commented Thompson 
ruminatively. “I guess they ain’t no 
doubt but what Ill git Smith back.” 

And he returned to the entrance to 
select another victim. 

It was probably about two hours 
later that Gassey ushered himself once 
more into the presence of the boss. 

“Mr. Seaman,” he observed plain- 
tively, “that bunch o’ tenderfoots is 
the worst yet. I can’t git none on ’em 
to stay.” 

“None of them to stay?” repeated 
the astonished superintendent. “ Why, 
what did you do with the big Irishman - 
you picked out this morning? He 
seemed anxious enough when I talked 
to him.” 

“The big Irishman? ”—with slowly 
awakening recollection. “Oh, yes. 
Why, he quit, too. There’s been eight 
sence him. I tell you, they don’t none 
of ’em seem to take to the work with no 
pertick’ler partiality.” 

His tone was merely one of disap- 
pointed impatience; but the superin- 
tendent, as he wheeled about in his 
chair, caught the flicker of a vanishing 
twinkle in the blue eyes which met his 
own with such apparent frankness. 

“ Humph! ” was his cynical response. 

He reflected a moment. 

“Look here, Thompson,” he said 
sharply, “we’re short of hands, and 
some of that bunch has got to be 
‘broke in.” You go out and lasso an- 
other of ’em, and don’t let me hear any 
more of this foolishness about ’em quit- 
ting. It don’t wash with me.” ; 

Gassey listened deferentially; but, 
once outside the cabin, he treated him- 
self to a broad and uncompromising 
wink. 
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“There’s only three left,” he com- 
mented with serene self-satisfaction. 
“Vil make short work of them, and 
then he’s got to give me Smith back.” 

He scanned with severe disapproval 
the luckless trio, where they lounged 
dejectedly on a pile of timbers in the 
hot, white sunshine. 

“Con.: on, you Flanders,” he or- 
dered aiter a brief cross examination of 
the three, choosing for his first and, 
as he deemed, his most difficult victim 
a short, stocky little fellow, stolid and 
taciturn, but showing in his guarded 
wariness of expression possibilities of 
a perverse perspicacity. 

“Where do you hail from when 
you're at home?” began Gassey with 
easy affability, while the bucket con- 
taining them slowly rumbled down into 
the depths. 

Flanders ruminated over the ques- 
tion with evident suspicion. 

“Chicago,” he finally vouchsafed 
laconically. 

“ An’ you left a city like that, where 
there’s money to be made, to come to 
sech a God-forsaken hole ez this ? ”—in- 
eredulously. “ Boy, there’s somep’n’ 
wrong with your top-piece! Yer folks 
oughter be lookin’ after you! ” 

Unwittingly the joker had touched 
the open sore of homesickness, raw and 
quivering, upon the other’s heart; but 
the lad’s stoicism gave no sign. 

“T guess Chicago can git along with- 
out me,” he said stoutly, adding almost 
under his breath—“ until I go back.” 

He could not refrain from granting 
himself the comforting assurance of a 
return. 

Gassey was quick to pounce upon 
the opportunity. 

“Until you go back?” with brutal 
inflection. 

“ Well ”’—as though unwilling to de- 
stroy the last vestige of hope—“I 
won’t go so fur as to say there mightn’t 
be a ’speshul miracle in your case; 
bu ” 


And with that, he rehearsed once 
more the manifold perils of a miner’s 
career. - 

Flanders’ lip quivered ever so slightly 
when his cicerone sketched for him the 
dramatic picture of a lonely youth dy- 
ing solitary and unattended in this 
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strange and inhospitable land; but 
otherwise his equanimity remained ap- 
parently undisturbed. 

“ What was yer trade afore you took 
up this dawg’s job?” asked Gassey 
suddenly. 

For the first time the other showed a 
spark of animation. 

“ Pugilist,” he answered; then, with 
conscious pride: “I used to be light- 
weight champeen of th’ West Side.” 

Again that commiserating stare, that 
pitying shake of the head. It was sad, 
so Gassey averred, to see a promising 
career—a career, moreover, which 
might have been loaded down with hon- 
ors—thus cut off in its prime. 

“T s’pose o’ course, though, you 
know how to handle a drill?” he put 
in abruptly. 

His tone was carefully matter-of- 
fact. 

“Nope,” came the uncompromising 
response; “ but I guess I can pick it up 
without much trouble.” 

“ Wha-at!” . Gassey stopped short 
and raised his eyes to Heaven in won- 
dering appeal. “ Good Lord, to think of 
it! An’ they’ve paired him off with 
me! 

* Boy ”’—with an increased earnest- 
ness of exhortation—“I ain’t a sayin’ 
but what holdin’ a drill kin be learned, 
ner I won’t even say that it’s pertick- 
erly hard when the feller what’s learn- 
in’ you’ll consider where he is, an’ what 
he’s a doin’; but, good Lord, I’m one 0’ 
them unfort’nit cusses, you must under- 
stan’, that fair loses hisself when he 
gits a hammer in his hand. 

“You see, you'll have to crouch 
down a facin’ the rock an’ a holdin’ the 
drill with both hands, while I stand be- 
hind and baste it over yer shoulder. 
Now, if [ sh’d happen to miss a fraction 
of a inch in my stroke, er you sh’d move 
the drill a hair’s breadth to right er 
left, why, I’m as liable as not to cave 
in yer skull. 

“TI laid out a young feller jes’ that 
way over at Central City last January 
—mighty likely boy, too. We “lowed 
he was done for at first, fur he laid 
eight days fur all the world like a 
corpse, ’cept’n’he’d breathe erbout once 
every three minits; but he did git well 
—that is, if you kin call it gittin’ well 
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not to be able to talk, but jes’ to gobble 
like a turkey. He ain’t said not a word 
sence the time I swiped him. I feel 
awful sorry fur him, too, ’cause he, was 
a strappin’ big buck, sound as a ‘nut 
afore that; but, Lord, what good does 
feelin’ sorry do? I can’t help it. It’s 
my way; an’ the same thing’s liable to 
happen to-day, er to-morrer.” 

“T should think you’d find trouble 
gettin’? men to work with you,” ob- 
served Flanders composedly. 

“I do,” returned Gassey with em- 
phasis. “That's jes’ the nuisance of it. 
Here’ s Mike Smith a quittin’ me now 
7cause he can’t stand it no longer. 

““* Gassey, he says to me, ‘I’m ez 
brave ez the next one,’ he says; ‘ but 
derned if I won’t have to cash in on this 
game,’ says he. ‘ You’ve got me wore 
all to a frazzle. That’s what Mike 
Smith says to me out’n his own mouth, 
an’ everybody knows ’t Mike Smith has 
held drill in purty nigh every blamed 
mine in the State.” 

Gassey glanced warily at his com- 
panion to observe the eifect of his 
words, but to his deep disgust could 
note no alteration in the other’s calm 
imperturbability. Indeed, to judge 
from appearances, his entire battery of 
somber narration had flown wide of the 
mark; so, realizing at last that no 
amount of mere talk would serve to 
accomplish his purpose, he resignedly 
Jed the way into the “ stope ” where he 
and his Telemachus were assigned. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that 
Flanders had been utterly unimpressed. 

The long series of lugubrious prophe- 
cies to which he had been treated, com- 
bined with the weird and unaccus- 
tomed nature of his new environment 
—the hollow chambers where the dark- 
ness was made only more intense by the 
faint gleam of the flickering lamps, the 
diverging corridors stretching away in- 
to realms of impenetrable blackness, 
the eery echoes of the place, the cold, 
damp atmosphere seeming to search out 
the very marrow of one’s bones—was 
scarcely calculated to reassure a novice, 
however self-reliant. 

Therefore, it was perhaps only nat- 
ural that he should eye the proceed- 
ings with looks askance when, his pri- 
mary instruction having been com- 
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pleted, Gassey took a stand behind him 
and prepared to commence operations. 

The hole auspiciously started, how- 
ever, without any dire results accruing, 
his nervousness began gradually to 
wear off, and he ceased to wince every 
time the hammer whizzed down past his 
ear. 

Gassey was striking regularly, but 
gently, as befitted the earlier stages of 
the work; and Flanders could see noth- 
ing so violently alarming in those slow, 
rhythmic strokes, easy enough to dodge 
if necessity arose. 

But now a point had been reached 
where the miner deemed it expedient to 
increase the measure. 

“ Pardner,” he exclaimed, “you 
seem to be ketchin’ on all right, so ’m 
agoin’ to let myself out a leetle. I tell 
you this ’cause, ez I remarked afore, 
I’m lable to close my eyes when I git 
to goin’ real good, an’ if I do it'll be the 
onluckiest thing ’t ever happened to 
you. I guess, from this time on, you’d 
best keep one eye on me an’ one on the 
drill, an’ ef you see me so much as bat 
my lids, you holler ‘Mud!’ at me as 
loud ez you kin, an’ mebbe that’ll wake 
me out’n my trance. But, fer Gawd’s 
sake, whatev er else you do, don’t drop 
the drill, cause then I’d be almost posi- 
tive sure to knock yer blame head off.” 

Flanders paled perceptibly at the 
ominous suggestion, but he felt that 
there was no opportunity to back out 
now; so, bracing himself anew, he 
grasped the drill in both hands and 
nodded to Gassey to begin. 

Thompson squared off with two or 
three easv strokes to assure himself of 
the distance; then he commenced. 

Clink-a-clink. Clink-a-clink. Clink- 
a-clink. Harder and faster came the 
swinging blows. 

Clink-a-clink. Clink-a-clink. Clink- 
a-clink. So fast that the shining ham- 
mer-head, catching a reflection from 
the smoky lamps, marked a whirling 
circle of radiance in the encompassing 
gloom. 

Clink-a-clink. Clink-a-clink. Clink- 
a-clink. Gassey Thompson himself had 
never excelled the brilliancy of execu- 
tion he displayed in this performance. 

It was masterly, Titanic, vivid with 
power and purpose, like the heady clash 
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of Wagner interpreted by an artist 
hand. 

The rest of the men employed upon 
the shift dropped their tools and gath- 
ered close to watch the exhibition, 
fairly choking with stifled mirth as they 
marked the abject misery of Flanders’ 
pallid face and the relentless ferocity 
with which Gassey piled in his shatter- 
ing blows, at times almost grazing his 
victim’s temples with the descending 
stroke, again seeming about to swing 
a foot wide of the mark; but always 
landing full and fair upon the drill- 
head, and with an impetus which drove 
the point downward through the stub- 
born rock almost as though it were so 
much shale. 

Flanders, his attention riveted to his 
task, failed to observe the grinning, 
gaping crowd. His features were sct in 
a despairing immobility, as though he 
saw destruction yawning just ahead. 

He was absolutely paralyzed with ter- 
ror. Only his eyes moved, flashing in 
fearsome glances from Gassey’s rapt 
visage to the drill and back again, fol- 
lowing each stroke of the hammer in its 
rotating progress. 

Clink-a-clink. Clink-a-clink. Clink- 
a-clink. Swifter and swifter came the 
strokes. 

Gassey’s arms were working like run- 
away piston rods, his broad chest was 
heaving with his exertions; but his lips 
wore a dreamy, beatific smile, and in his 
eyes rested the far-away, abstracted 
gleam of one who might be gazing upon 
a vision of Paradise. 

His head was thrown back; he 
seemed lost, unconscious of his sur- 
roundings, drunk in an ecstasy of 
power. 

Lower and lower sank his eyelids, 
more and more dreamy became his gaze, 
while Flanders watched with fascinated 
horror, so utterly forgetful of the drill 
that it wobbled and wavered in his 
grasp like a wind-shaken reed. 

At last the climax came. Gassey’s 
eves completely closed; to all appear- 
ances he had sunk into a tranquil slum- 
ber. Still the flail-like beat of his ham- 
mer never ceased. 

Clink-a-clink. Clink-a-clink. Clink- 
a-clink. The strokes swept down stead- 
ily, unintermittently. 
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Flanders waited just one moment to 
assure himself that the threatened 
catastrophe was actually upon him. 
Then he strove to utter the cry of 
warning; but from sheer fright his 
throat closed up, his tongue clave to the 
roof of his mouth. 

“Mud!” he gasped weakly. “ Mud! 
Mud!” 

It was scarcely louder than the wail 
of a sick kitten. 

Gassey was fairly battering down his 
blows now, yet all the time with the 
same serene repose upon his face. 
Suddenly he bethought him of a crown- 
ing touch to his elaborate structure, a 
point to his jest which would raise it to 
the heights of a classic. 

Never varying in the swing of his 
hammer, he drew a deep breath and 
emitted from his nostrils a long and 
gentle snore. 

It was too much. Even the tender- 
foot’s credulity broke under such a 
strain, and the grinning on-lookers, un- 
able longer to restrain their mirth, 
broke into a chorus of Homeric guffaws. 

Flanders leaped to one side, away 
from the drill, and the hammer, strik- 
ing against the rock, bounded back and 
hit him on the ankle. But the pain of 
the incident only served to inflame his 
anger against the perpetrator of the 
joke. 

He stood for a moment in speechless 
rage, glaring at his burly opponent; 
then, with a spring, launched himself 
at Gassey like a tiger upon an ox. 

They clinched, and the miner’s 
brawny arms closed about the othcr’s 
waist in a bear hug which threatened to 
fairly crack his ribs; but with a sudden 
dig of his elbow, Flanders caught his 
foe in the wind and broke the tighten- 
ing clasp. 

Dancing back, he squared off and 
sent in a “left” to Gassey’s ear which 
made the big fellow’s head sing. 

A circle had by this time formed 
about the combatants, and excitement 
ran high, for it was quickly seen that 
the science of the “ ex-champeen ” fully 
counterbalanced the avoirdupois of his 
weighty antagonist. 

It was the old story of David and 
Goliath. 

Thompson, 


thoroughly enraged, 
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spent his strength in wild, unavailing 
swings. Flanders, on the other hand, 
fought coolly and warily, countering, 
ducking, and side-stepping with con- 
summate ease, and ever and anon land- 
ing an unexpected biff which promptly 
checked the other’s mad rushes. 

At last came the climax. Gassey, al- 
most beside himself at his inability to 
reach his tantalizing adversary, left an 
unguarded opening. The  pugilist’s 
trained eye noted it; almost simultane- 
ously the pugilist’s trained fist shot out. 

Crack! There was an impact of iron- 
hard knuckles against the point of an 
upturned jaw, and Cassey Thompson, 
the invincible, reeled, wavered, and 
sank to the ground. The champion of 
the “ West Side” had scored another 
“ knock-out.” 

Some ten minutes later, the van- 
quished warrior, restored to conscious- 
ness, but battered and disheveled, rose 
slowly to his feet. He stood there un- 
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steadily, blinking out of two rapidly 
swelling eyes at his late antagonist. 
Then he extended his hand. 

“ Kid,” he said, “I ain’t got a word 
to say. I deserved every lick you give 
me, an’ I ought to ’a’ had more. I like 
your sort, though, an’ if you’re willin’ 
to stack up with me after this, I’d be 
proud to have you fur my pardner. 
Let’s shake.” 

“Suits me,” 
chalant response. 

A furtive gleam of humor shot into 
his eye, and he cracked the one and 
only joke of his life. 

“ We'd ought to git along together,” 
he said. “ You’re so all-fired fond 0’ 
goin’ to sleep; and I don’t seem to have 
no trouble in puttin’ you there.” 

But, nevertheless, he clasped the 
proffered hand, and in the tense grip he 
gave it Gassey Thompson read that the 
boy’s lonely heart was not ill-pleased to 
have found a friend. 


was Flanders’ non- 


The Obstinacy of Job Boyle. 


BY W. BERT FOSTER. 


Relating to Colonel Brampton’s awkward predicament in the matter of certain ‘“‘ restricted 
property.” 


WEES Colonel Brampton laid out 
Brampton Park, seiiing hun- 
dred-foot-front plots for a thousand 
and fifteen hundred apiece, restrict- 
ing the purchasers in the deeds to 
the erection of residences costing not 
less than eight thousand five hundred, 
and forever enjoining the putting up of 
any building for business purposes 
within the confines of the park, he did 
not take Job Boyle into consideration. 
At the time, without doubt, the colo- 
nel was not aware of the existence of 
Job. He knew that there was a three- 
cornered piece on the pike road to 
which he could not obtain a clear title. 
This bit of land, which divided his plot 
of building lots in half, had hardly a 
twenty-five foot frontage and ran back 
only seventy-five fect. 

He refused to sell the land adjoining 
this piece, building himself near it, and 
expecting to find the owners and ob- 
tain a warranty deed of the lot. 
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The record of that particular plot of 
ground was in the name of Boyle. 
Brampton Park was well built up to 
showy residences, and the said resi- 
dences were occupied by a very choice 
class of people, before Job Boyle ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Job’s great uncle had owned the 
three cornered piece. Job had lived 
there with the old man when he was a 
child, in a little house which had long 
since tumbled down and been carted 
away by the bovs for bonfires. 

The taxes had not been paid for some 
years; but the first thing Colonel 
Brampton knew of Job’s appearance on 
his native heath was by a notification 
from the town clerk’s office that the 
heir of old Jebul Boyle had paid the ac- 
cumulated taxes on the three cornered 
piece in question. 

“Well, I’m glad the fellows shown 
up,” declared the colonel to his daugh- 
ter Sara. “That pesky little piece of 
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terra firma has troubled my mind some. 
I reckoned, though, that the Boyle 
heirs would prove to be too shiftless a 
crowd ever to pay the taxes on the lot. 
V’ll go down and see this Job. I hear 
he’s at the tavern in the village.” 

For Brampton Park was situated on 
the city side of an old-fashioned town 
called Websdale. 

The Websdale folk did not always 
look with kindly eyes upon the aristo- 
cratic dwellers of Brampton Park. The 
latter were “city folks” and antago- 
nistic to the slow-going methods of 
Websdale people. | 

The colonel slapped his broad- 
brimmed hat upon his head, folded the 
clerk’s letter, and started for the gate. 
But at the top of the porch steps he 
halted with a grunt of disapproval. 

“Huh! What’s that young popinjay 
doing here, Sara? Can’t you keep him 
away?” he demanded of his daughter, 
who rocked, peacefully sewing, in the 
shade. 

“Who is it?” asked the young lady 
mildly, raising her eyes to observe the 
object of the colonel’s wrathful words. 
“ Oh, here is Dr. Mason!” 

“Sce here, Sara,” fairly hissed the 
colonel, striding back to his daughter’s 
side and leaning over her with a very 
red face, “you know my opinion of 
that young puppy. He’s had my answer. 
He couldn’t marry you if he was the 
last man on earth. And don’t you en- 
courage him, miss!” 

“J should never encourage a man 


of whom my father disapproved,” de- | 


clared Sara, unruffled. 

“Well, see that you don’t,” grum- 
bled the colonel, and he strode down 
the steps and passed Dr. “ Dick ” Mason 
with a short nod on the walk. 

But it took more than a snub like 
that to feaze that young man. 

The colonel found Mr. Job Boyle in 
the yard of Websdale’s old tavern. 

Job was a long, cadaverous individual 
with a jaundiced complexion, a Janguid 
air, and watery eyes. He whittled inces- 
santly. 

“No; I didn’t kalkerlate I’d sell. I 
been knockin’ about the world for 
years; think I’d like to settle on the 
old place. Lived there when I was a 

oy——” 
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“ Have you seen the lot? ” demanded 
Colonel Brampton suavely. 

“No. Ain’t had the time yet. Been 
busy,” drawled Job, calmly whittling. 

“It isn’t big enough to build a de- 
cent house upon.” 

“ Oh, my wants air few, my tastes air 
simple, as the poetry book says,” ob- 
served Job. 

The colonel had a vision of the fif- 
teen hundred dollar shack which Boyle 
would probably build on that lot, and 
he secretly shivered. Nevertheless, he 
was a real estate man, and a past 
master in the art of bluff. 

“ Oh, well, Mr. Boyle,” he said, with 
a jovial laugh, “ that lot’s likely worth 
more to me than it is to you. You'll 
not care to live up there in the park; 
all your friends will be down here.” 

“TI dunno,” said Job. 

The colonel wondered what he should 
do if this fellow proved determined to 
hang on to the triangular piece of 
ground and build upon it a shanty? 

The residents on the park plat would 
come down on the doughty colonel in a 
body for claiming that the entire plat 
was restricted to the building of quali- 
fied residential structures. It would 
look a good deal like a refined bunco 
game if Job Boyle erected his dog-house 
on the pike road. 

“See here,” said the colonel grum- 
pily. “I want that lot. Name your 

rice.” 

“Why, colonel, it don’t seem as 
though I could sell uncle’s old home,” 
said Job, with feeling. 

“ Huh, you’ve just begun to feel that 
way, eh? The house was torn down 
years ago.” 

“But mem/’ry still lingers—as the 
poetry feller says. I’m attached to that 
place, colonel.” 

“And you ain’t seen it since you 
come home, eh? How much are you at- 
tached to it?” 

Job whittled seriously. Finally he 
looked up, his watery eyes showing no 
unusual sign of intcrest. 

“T kalkerlate, colonel, that lot's 
wuth erbout ten thousand dollars,” he 
said. 

“ What!” yelled the colonel. “ Ten 
thousand ” 

Well, no, on second thought there is 
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no use in repeating what the colonel 
said. Job returned to his whittling. 

When the colonel had let off steam 
and stamped away, he still sat there and 
whittled. 

But although Job Boyle was never 
known to open his mouth uselessly, and 
the colonel certainly was not inclined to 
spread the news of his discomfiture 
abroad, the story was known all over 
the park as well as about the village by 
the next forenoon. 

Young Dr. Mason, who, although he 
could not obtain an office on Colonel 
Brampton’s plat, had a good many pa- 
tients among the park residents, heard 
the tale wherever he went. Some of the 
Brampton Park people already blamed 
the colonel for selling them land with 
the understanding that nothing of an 
objectionable nature could be erected 
anywhere within the confines of the 
spot. 

Me Poor papa is greatly disturbed over 
this Job Boyle affair,’ Sara Brampton 
explained, in excusing the colonel’s 
abrupt departure from the Brampton 
piazza in the face of Dr. Dick’s next 
approach. 

Gentle Sara objected to hurting the 
feelings of a living creature,and she did 
not wish the doctor to feel that he had 
been intentionally snubbed. 

“ Yes, I have heard about it,” admit- 
ted the young physician, looking grave. 
“‘ A serious case—a serious case.” 

He had put on his most professional 
air and twirled his eyeglasses. 

“Tt is no laughing matter, Dr. Dick,” 
declared Sara, gazing at him suspi- 
ciously. 

“T know it, Sara,” he admitted. 

She saw something in his eyes that 
was not plain in his speech. “I don’t 
mean that,’ she declared, much flur- 
ried. “I am speaking of Job Boyle.” 

“Tam speaking of both cases, Sara.” 

“Father will -never agree,” she said, 
all in a flutter. “ He likes you—er— 
less than any man he knows.” 

“ Maybe he’ll like Boyle less than me, 
so I shall go up one point in his es- 
timation, anyway,” declared the doc- 
tor confidently before he drove away. 

This prophecy certainly proved true. 
The colonel forgot to scowl at young 
Mason, his mind was so taken up with 
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the obstinacy of the owner of that 
three cornered piece of land in the mid- 
dle of Brampton Park. 

He fussed and fumed, tried to ex- 
plain to the residents of the plat who 
threatened suit if Job Boyle built there, 
and altogether was so worried that he 
actually lost flesh. While, on the other 
hand, Job Boyle sat around in the 
tavern vard and whittled. 

“How the fellow ever got money 
enough together to pay the accumu- 
lated taxes on thé lot, I don’t see,” 
grumbled the colonel. “ Maybe he can’t 
build, anyway. I'll see to it that nobody 
lends him money around this town! ” 

But it soon became known that Job 
Boyle had no intention of building. 

“The fool builds—the wise man 
buys,” he was heard to quote, and he 
purchased a glaringly ugly frame 
building, which had been an eyesore on 
Websdale’s main street for several 
years. 

“Tt’s just erbout big enough for my 
modest wants,” Job said. “No, ’tain’t 
pretty; but it’s serviceable. 

“The pike road is a much traveled 
thoroughfare. There’ll be room in 
front for a candy and ginger-pop shop, 
an’ I’}l live in the rear rooms an’ mebbe 
let out the upper story to some o’ them 
I-talians that work over on the railroad. 
There’s need 0’ some business goin’ on 
up yonder at the park. The place lacks 
industries.” 

And when this was repeated to Colo- 
nel Brampton he raved. He tried to 
buy up the ugly house ahead of Job; 
but the money, if not the papers, had 
already been passed. 

“Why, colonel,” said Job, “not ex- 
pectin’ you was inclined to buy my lot, 
I’ve gone ahead an’ arranged for the 
movin’ of this buildin’ right up there to 
the park. Calkerlate we'll git the 
foundations laid the fust of the week.” 

“ve got to have that lot,” declared 
Colonel Brampton, with the vision of 
a score of lawsuits in his mind’s eye. 
“Put a decent price on it, and sell.” 

“T don’t re’lly wanter sell,” declared 
Job. “My childhood days was spent 
right there, an’, as the po-et says, their 
mem’ries ha’nt me still.” 

“What do you want for the haunt? ” 
roared Brampton. 
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“ Oh, well, you’re so insistent—con- 
siderin’ the puttin’ out of my plans an’ 
the woundin’ of my childhood mem’ries 
—well, s’pose we say fifteen thou- 
sand?” . 
‘hen the bystanders had to hold 

Colonel Brampton, and Judge MacCom- 
ber warned him not to break the peace. 
Meanwhile, Job returned to his whit- 
tline—if, indeed, he had ever halted in 
that occupation. 

Iowever, this taught the real estate 
dealer a lesson. In Job Boyle he saw 
he had an obstinate antagonist. He had 
gone about the matter from entirely 
wrong premises. 

Job was not a person to be driven; 
and it was now too late to coax him. 
Brampton certainly was in no mind to 
give him either fifteen thousand or ten 
thousand for his lot. 

lt was true that the colonel had be- 
come wealthy out of his Brampton 
Park deals; but he did not intend to 
give up such a slice of his profits for 
that “measly little bit of land,” as he 
himself expressed it. Of course if the 
frame shanty which Boyle had bought 
was moved on to the lot, the buyers of 
restricted real estate from the Bramp- 
ton company would all have sufficient 
ground for lawsuits; these legal pro- 
ceedings might even become a joint suit 
for swindle against the colonel. 

It was not a pleasing possibility to 
contemplate. | 

So Colonel Brampton met guile with 
cuile. He was a large property owner, 
an influential tax payer, and several of 
his constituents in Brampton Park 
held office in the town of Websdale. 
Indeed, the park, voting solidly to- 
gether, pretty nearly carried public af- 
fairs in town meeting when it so 
wished. 

Therefore, when Job was ready to 
have his house moved to its new site in 
Brampton Park, he was refused a per- 
mit for its passage through Websdale 
streets. 

It had already been raised: from its 
foundations and put on the skids; there 
it rested, and unless Job could trans- 
mogrify it into a flying machine, it 
rather seemed as though the ugly house 
would not spoil the landscape a 
Brampton Park. : 
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“T guess that'll kind of put a stopper 
on Mr. Job Boyle,” the colonel de- 
clared to his daughter. “ And if he 
undertakes to build up here, I have the 
council fixed to pass a building restric- 
tion that will cover his case, even if his 
lot was not originally contained in our 
plat. I reckon I’ve got Job Boyle on the 
hip.” 

And he felt so rejoiced that he asked 
one of those cheerful souls whose mis- 
sion in life seems to be the running 
with ill tidings up and down the earth: 
“ What’s Boyle doing now? Still whit- 
tling?” 

“ Yaas,” admitted this Mercury. 
“ But he’s goin’ to have that house he 
bought sawed up. Says there ain’t no 
town council in the land ’t can stop 
him from carting lumber through the 
streets. He’s going to move the house 
in sections and put it together on his 
lot.” 

The colonel retired to his den in 
a cloud so thick that even Sara did not 
dare approach him. 

But “fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread,” and Dr. Dick was halted by 
the colonel’s daughter in the very act 
of storming the real estate magnate’s 
fortress. 

“Goodness me, Dick, don’t see him 
now!” begged the girl. “ He—he is 
like a bear. 

“ Poor papa! That horrid Job Boyle 
is going to move his ugly old house up 
here piece-meal, and a meeting has been 
called of the residents on the plat to 
discuss the bringing of a suit against 
the company because of the restriction 
clause in the deeds. It is an awful time, 
Dick.” 

“ Just so,” admitted the medical man 
calmly. “ This is the time when a man’s 
friends should rally to his support. I 
want your father to know how much I 
think of him.” 

The sarcasm was lost on Sara. 

“He'll drive you out; perhaps he 
might even strike you.” 

“Nonsense!” Dick assured her. 
“ We must have an understanding. I’m 
not going to let him make you and me 
miserable any longer,” and he added 
other remarks which were certainly 
quite impassioned, considering the doc- 
tor’s usually calm exterior. 
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“No, Dick dear,” the dutiful cavgh- 
ter declared, with her head on his 
shoulder; “I promised father I would 
encourage no young man of whom he 
did not approve. So, even if I did love 
you, I couldn’t tell you so.” 

“Of course you couldn’t, Sara,” said 
the doctor, with a glorified counte- 
nance. “ And of course I wouldn't en- 
courage you to go against the colopel’s 
commands. But I haven’t asked him to 
let you marry me for more than three 
months now, and I feel that the pres- 
ent is the occult moment for the trial.” 

So, delivering himself from the ten- 
der hearted Sara’s clinging embrace, 
he marched off to the colonel’s office. 

“ Well, sir, what do you want here?” 
demanded Colonel Brampton, glad to 
have an object for the venting of his 
bottled wrath. 

“JT have called upon the same old 
matter—Sara and myself,” declared 
Dr. Diek quietly. 

Then he sat there while the thunders 
roared, and the tempest of the old 
man’s wrath beat upon his devoted 
head. Patience was not the least of the 
young physician’s virtues. 

Finally, when he was almost breath- 
less, the colonel gasped: “Who are 
you, young man, that you should dare 
come here on such an errand? Do you 
know who my daughter is?” 

The colonel’s family tree was of im- 
portance. 

“Qh, yes,” declared his visitor 
mildly. “I know she is the daughter of 
a man who is very likely to be sum- 
moned in a suit for swindle within a 
few days. | 

“ Of course such an unfortunate af- 
fair does not injure Sara in my eyes. 
And then—it might be—if you were 
amenable to reason, you know, some- 
thing might be done with Job Boyle.” 

Colonel Brampton forgot to rave 
again, his attention being caught by the 
doctor’s tone. 

“Huh? What’s that?” he grunted. 

“There might be some way of cir- 
cumventing Boyle, obstinate as he is.” 

“T’d like to know how!” exclaimed 
the old man. “I’ve either got to pay 
his price for that slice of land or stand 
a score of lawsuits. Fifteen thousand 
dollars for a measly three cornered 
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The colonel’s voice trailed off into si- 
lence. The matter was beyond his pow- 
ers of expression. 

“It might be arranged,” Dr. Dick 
murmured reflectively. 

“ Yowre about the kind of an idiot 
I always thought you!” snapped the 
colonel. “Vd like to know how youd 
arrange it? You can have anything you 
want of me if you can do it.” 

Dr. Dick woke up with a suddenness 
that was startling. 

“Put that in writing, colonel! ” he 
exclaimed. 

“Heh?” 

“Give me Sara if I show you a way 
out of this trouble?” 

“ Well—yes—I will!” grunted the 
old man. “ You’d be worthy of her if 
you were smart enough to do that. And 
111 throw in as fine a house as there is 
on the plat.’ | 

‘“ Write it,” commanded the doctor. 

The other obeyed and tendered the 
agreement, which Dr. Dick carefully 
folded and tucked into his wallet. 

“Now, sir?” cried the colonel, ga- 
zing at him with inquiring eyes. 

““ Now, sir,” repeated the young man, 
“all you have to do is to begin the cel- 
lar for that house you promised. You 
might dig it on that triangular lot. It’s 
a nice site, and I’m sure Sara will like 
it. 

“What!” roared the colonel in a 
voice which seemed to shake the roof. 

His daughter, who had waited trem- 
blingly on the piazza, ran swiftly to 
the office door. She feared the utter 
annihilation of her lover. She was in 
time to hear the colonel sputter: 

“Wha—what influence have you 
with Boyle, young man? ” 

The doctor’s reply was too low for 
her to catch, but it sent the colonel 
gasping into his chair again. 

“Now, what do you say, colonel? ” 
was the doctor’s conclusion. “I have 
reason to know that—er—Boyle will 
ask twenty thousand for his lot to-mor- 
row. He is a terribly obstinate man.” 

Sara’s heart beat so loudly that she 
eould not hear very well: but she knew 
her father was fairly stuttering in an 
endeavor to express his feelings. Fi- 
nally he came out with this strange in- 
quirv: 
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“Mason, is my daughter a party to 
this—this abominable Again ut- 
terance failed him. 

‘“‘No, indeed, colonel. There are some 
things, of course, that it is unwise for 
a man to confide even to the woman he 
loves sincerely.” 

“ You can have her, and I’ll build the 
house,” cried the old man. ‘“ But 
there’s a condition,” he added, refusing 
to capitulate utterly to the victor. 
“You'll never tell her how I’ve been 
‘done’?” 

“Never, colonel,” said the doctor 
solemnly. 

But that promise has caused Dr. 
Dick no little embarrassment, for his 
wife will never be really satisfied in 
her mind until she Jearns the reason for 
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her father’s sudden change of heart. 
It is to be feared that she secretly holds 
it against her husband that there is 
one mystery locked in his breast against 
her curiosity. 

Some inquisitive delver among the 
Websdale real estate records will, hoy- 
ever, some day bring to light the fact 
that the three cornered lot on the pike 
road, whereon there now stands Dr. 
Mason’s residence, is recorded as hav- 
ing been sold to Richard Mason before 
Job Boyle paid the accumulated taxes 
upon it. 

As for Job himself; that obstinate in-’ 
dividual betook himself and his whit- 
tling to other scenes, while the ugly 
house still stands upon the skids beside 
Websdale’s main street. 


The Railroad War in Bear Castle Valley. 


BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 


A certain board of directors’ novel stroke of economy, and what, it precipitated. 


()** of the striking features in the 

management of the Bear Castle 
& Wilburton Railroad was economy. It 
frequently happened that this descend- 
ed to what might be called eccentric 
economy. 

One of the gentlemen largely instru- 
mental in establishing this form of 
economy was Mr. Caleb Thacker, presi- 
dent of, the company. 

One of the most faithful as well as 
one of the most competent employees 
in the office was Mr. Gerald Porter. 

A few things might be introduced 
here regarding Mr. Porter. 

He had entered the service of the 
Bear Castle & Wilburton Railroad Com- 
pany at the ace of fifteen. He was an 
orphan, ragged, homeless, and, with the 
aid of a good Samaritan who’ purchased 
his first decent suit of clothes, he ob- 
tained emplovment. 

Mr. Porter's duties at first were far 
from elevatine. He was faithful, how- 
ever, and industrious. His leisure time 
was spent in reading and study. 

The years passed, and at forty Mr. 
Porter was a well-dressed, fairly well 
paid, comfortable-looking bachelor. 
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Twenty-five years of his life had been 
spent in the’service of the Bear Castle 
& Wilburton Road. He had never cared 
for the operating end of it. Engineer- 
ing was somewhat beyond him in his 
earlier years, and distasteful in the 
later ones. 

He lived in a good boarding-house— 
if there ever was one—dressed well, 
saved a little money, belonged to one 
club, and enjoyed his work and study. 

Mr. Porter was a good looking man. 


.He was a most excellent conversational- 


ist. Everybody who knew him well 
liked him. 

That is enough to introduce Mr. Ger- 
ald Porter, of whom we shall soon have 
more to say. 

Mr. Porter seldom came directly in 
contact with Mr. Thacker. The presi- 
dent was a man who did not believe in 
making friends of employees. But the 
two men when they met invariably ex- 
changed greetings, and Mr. Thacker al- 
ways smiled and thought what a splen- 
did employee Mr. Porter was. 

There was a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

There is nothing in all this world 
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more mysterious to the uninitiated 
than a meeting of railroad directors. 
The experienced man who runs an en- 
gine wonders where they will break out 
next. 

They do not ask him for advice con- 
cerning a new device for controlling 
speed. Yet the average director could 
not tell a throttle from a bell cord. 

The directors of the Bear Castle & 
Wilburton Road were, in their own esti- 
mation, wise men. They were econom- 
ical men, and to a man whose economy 
reaches into penuriousness that is wis- 
dom enough. 

Mr. Thacker presided. A man from 
Philadelphia, who owned a_ goodly 
block of stock, thought the expenses of 
operating the road entirely too high. It 
was absurd that for two years the Bear 
Castle & Wilburton had paid only ten 
per cent dividends, when previous to 
that it had paid twelve. 

Another director could not see how 
the operating expenses could be re- 
duced. The pay roll had been cut down 
now to the limit. The unions would not 
submit to more. 

The economical gentleman imme- 
diately had an idea. 

“Have the bookkeepers, the clerks, 
the time-keepers, all the clerical force 
—have they a union?” he asked. 

No. It was certain there was no 
union of the clerical force. 

“'Then reduce on them. We’ve got to 
have twelve per cent.” 

Mr. Thacker smiled. He thought of 
Dodger, his secretary, with six chil- 
dren, and a hundred a month. He re- 
membered Porter with no children, at 
a hundred a month. 

His own income from the road was 
twenty thousand a year salary, sixty 
thousand at seven on his preferred 
stock, and eighty thousand at ten on 
the common dividends. 

He thought Mr. Dodger might ob- 
ject, but why Mr. Porter should resist 
a cut in his comfortable salary Mr. 
Thacker could not imagine. 

“The argument in favor of reducing 
expenses among the clerical force is a 
good one,” said another director. “The 
Bear Castle & Wilburton Road has al- 
ways been too liberal with employees. 
But we must go at it in a logical way. 
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I propose to have the auditor inform 
us what it now costs per man to run 
the offices.” . 

The auditor had his books. He read 
off a generalized statement of the sal- 
ary list. 

'“ How many men are young? How 
many old?” asked the economical di- 
rector. 

“Oh, the average age is thirty-five. 
Some are younger, of course, and some 
older. We have some as old as sixty.” 

“Then there is the pension list.” 

“I have always opposed the pension 
list,’ said President Thacker. “A 
thrifty man should have enough to live 
on without a pension when he reaches 
old age.” 

Mr. Thacker had just paid ten thou- 
sand dollars for his son’s gambling 
debts. His son was a clerk in the audi- 
tor’s department. He knew whereof he 
spoke. 

“But what a man has,” continued 
the saving director, “ has nothing to do 
with us. What we want is a fair return 
for our money. 

“Now, it occurs to me that a man 
who reaches the age of thirty-five and 
has not deserved or earned promotion 
should be dropped. We could employ 
young men—say eighteen to twenty— 
bright, energetic, ready to work for 
low salaries, and if they at thirty-five 
prove to have stagnated, we can drop 
them also.” 

The board of directors smiled to a 
man. Here was a solution of the diffi- 
culty. 

To discharge a hundred dollar man 
because he had not earned promotion 
and put in his place a forty dollar man 
—or boy—would increase the earnings 
—the net earnings of the road—at least 
a million. 

No word was spoken for the men who 
had slaved faithfully for years keeping 
the accounts of the road. Anybody 
could do that. 

The meeting adjourned, having 
adopted the resolution. 

Some of the clerical employees ob- 
tained in some way an inkling of what 
was to be done. Mr. Porter was not 
among these. He came to the office, did 
his work faithfully, and went away. He 
was no gossip. 
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But Mr. Porter did a lot of thinking 
about something else. Mr. Thacker had 
a daughter. Elsie Thacker was the 
prettiest young woman in Wilburton, 
where the main offices of the company 
were situated. 

Elsie was not a giggling girl. She was 
a young woman of twenty-six, noted for 
her charities, her church work, and her 
interest in unschooled boys and girls, 
many of whom could thank her for the 
opportunity to obtain an education. 

Mr. Porter had met Miss Thacker a 
few times. The silent, unassuming man 
had learned to think much about her. 
He knew the social gulf between them 
would forever prevent him from asking 
her hand in marriage, but he loved her 
in his grave, uncomplaining way. _ 


One morning Mr. Porter received a 


letter. It was pay day in the offices of 
the Bear Castle & Wilburton Railroad, 
and in collecting his semi-monthly sal- 
ary Mr. Porter was as punctual as in 
everything else he did. 

But this letter had nothing to do 
with the salary that would come at 
noon. It was from a prominent law 
firm in Omaha. 

“Mr. Gerald Porter,” so it read: 
“We regret to advise you of the death 
of your uncle, Mr. Lemuel Porter, 
whose demise occurred on the tenth of 
this month from an accident. Your 
uncle was a man of considerable eccen- 
tricity, and it was not until after his 
death that we were permitted to com- 
municate with you. In the later years 
of his life, Mr. Porter had been remark- 
ably successful in mining properties, 
and, as you are his only kin, the entire 
fortune, under the terms of his will, 
becomes yours. We have not yet in- 
ventoried the estate, but assume that 
it will reach the sum of ten millions.” 

When Mr. Porter read this he gasped. 
It was the first time in the twenty-five 
years he had worked for the Bear 
Castle & Wilburton that Mr. Porter had 
gasped. 

Then he quictly put the letter in his 
pocket and resumed his work. 

At noon he went to the cashier’s 
office to get his check. He got it. In 
the envelope was a note from the presi- 
dent asking all clerical employees over 
thirty-five to resign. : 
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The explanation as promulgated at 
the meeting of the board was added. 
Mr. Porter gasped again. 

He walked out to a near-by restau- 
rant, as was his custom, and enjoyed 
a comfortable dinner. Then as he 
smoked a cigar he read. both letters 
again. 

“This,” he said to himself, balancing 
the Omaha letter on his hand, “ is good 
fortune undeserved. This ”—taking up 
the demand for his resignation—“ is a 
wrong equally undeserved. It does not, 
of course, matter tome. But of all the 
short-sighted policies of the Bear Cas- 
tle & Wilburton Road, this takes the 
whole bakery. 

‘““ Now, there’s Banks. There isn’t a 
better bookkeeper in the world than 
Banks. He’s fifty if a day, and has a 
wife and three children. He couldn't 
be promoted, because he’s a bookkeeper 
and nothing else. But in Heaven’s 
name, don’t the fool road want good 
bookkeepers ? ” 

He folded both letters, placed them 
in his pocket, and in fifteen minutes 
Mr. Thacker was amazed at the unusual 
sight of Mr. Porter, smoking as good a 
cigar as Mr. Thacker smoked himself, 
walking in as if he owned the road. 

There was something startling and 
peculiar in the manner of Mr. Porter. 
There was a fire in his blue eyes that 
was never there before. 

He walked with a heel tread that 
sounded more like a walking delegate 
than a meek and lowly clerk. Mr. 
Thacker stared. 

“T’ve come to protest: against this! ” 
said Mr. Porter, spreading the presi- 
dent’s own letter before him. “ This is 
rank injustice to hundreds of faithful 
men. It can’t stand.” 

Mr. Thacker leaned back in his chair. 
Was this really Porter? 

“Tt must stand,” said the president. 
“It is the order of the board of direc- 
tors.” 

“You dominate the board of direc- 
tor. It must be your own idea.” 

“Well, what if it is? ” 

“Just this, that I want to tell you 
why it won’t stand. You know as well 
as [ do that all men can’t win promo- 
tion. Some don’t want it. Take my 
own case as an instance. 
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“TI came here a poor boy. I had no 
political backing. There was no one to 
push me forward. I worked faithfully, 
got all I was worth, but no more. I was 
content. 

“There is one high.job to a score of 
smaller ones. The fact that we can’t 
all get the high ones does not proclaim 
us incompetent. This is nothing more 
than a confoundedly mean, miscrable 
piece of economy. It ” 

“Sir! Leave my office! Your resig- 
nation will not be accepted. You are 
discharged, sir! ” 

“Don’t get excited. Read this.” 

Mr. Porter handed the president the 
letter from Omaha. 

“T congratulate you, Porter, upon 
my soul, I do!” said Mr. Thacker. “ Of 
course, with this good fortune, you are 
merely joking about the order. You 
would resign anyway. When can I— 
er—I say, Porter, you are not any 
longer an employee of the Bear Castle 
& Wilburton, but a free man. Come up 
to mv house to dinner.” 


“TLet’s get through with the other - 


business and then talk about dinner. I 
am not joking—not a bit. This order is, 
as I said before, a rank injustice to a 
lot of men. They didn’t all have uncles 
to leave them money. But they have 
wives and children who will starve. 

“They, like myself, had no powerful 
influence to shove them ahead, but were 
content to work for your road at a fair 
salary. It is an outrage that they 
should be deprived of employment on 
so flimsy an excuse as this. 

“T wish to call your attention to the 
fact that your new men, your forty dol- 
lar boys, will always want assistance. 
You’ve got chief clerks and foremen 
now who need the help of some of these 
obscure men you are dismissing. Every 
young man I know in my department 
needs guiding. 

“ Your young men can’t get promot- 
ed any quicker unless you make new po- 
sitions to promote them to. And if you 
do that you will have a clerical force of 
greenhorns all the time. And some- 
thing is due to the men who, like my- 
self, have spent twenty or twenty-five 
years in the service.” 

“TIT don’t want to talk about it any 
more. It doesn’t concern you anyhow.” 

11a 
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Mr. Porter stood a moment thinking. 
Mr. Thacker was angry. Porter knew 
his caliber and character. He smiled 
grimly and walked out. The invitation 
to dinner was not repeated. 

But in one week Mr. Thacker began 
to hear things. 

Hundreds of surveyors were in the 
Bear Castle Valley. The broad plain 
between Mellin’s Junction and Wilbur- 
ton was swarming with men. Mr. 
‘Thacker investigated. 

In a month the quotations on Bear 


Castle & Wilburton were down ten 


points. A new road had been begun. 

Prices were nothing. The right of 
way was bought as easily as a stick of 
candy. Money flooded Bear Castle re- 
gion. 

Seven of the greatest financiers of 
New York were back of the new road. 
It was to be known as the “ Bear Castle 
Valley Road.” The president was Mr. 
Gerald Porter. 

People who had known Mr. Porter 
as a clerk would scarcely recognize him 
now. He was brown from exposure. 
His lips were set with determination. 
He bossed men like a born foreman. 

Clerks over thirty-five began resign- 
ing from the Bear Castle & Wilburton, 
and the Bear Castle Valley took them 
up. Mr. Thacker advertised for new 
clerks, and the accounts of the office 
had to go to the State auditor. 

It seemed as if Mr. Porter had a 
fountain of perpetual cash. Steel rails 
that the older road could not get were 
being laid. The best of rolling stock 
came from all the big manufacturers. 
Mr. Porter leaped to a place called 
“it” in the railroad business. 

The Bear Castle Valley Road ran 
passenger trains mostly for fun. There 
was no board of directors to grumble 
about ten per cent. There was no per 
cent. : 

But neither was there any per cent 
on the Bear Castle & Wilburton. ‘six 
months passed, and the board of direc- 
tors got together and wept. There was 
absolutely not a cent with which to 
pay salaries, let alone dividends. 

“We've get to go down in our pock- 
ets to raise money,” said the man who 
had proposed the famous scheme of 
economy. “It is outrageous. . There is 
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something wrong with the management. 
This ought not to be.” 

“Tt’s Porter’s road,” said Mr. 
Thacker. “ We can’t get any business. 
He’s got the money, and is spending 
it.” : 

“But: we must meet him in open 
competition.” 

“Then advertise that we charge 
nothing.” 

“ Impossible.” . 

There was an angry pause. Two or 
three directors whispered together. 

“It seems to me,” said one, “ that 
we need younger blood at the head. We 
can’t lose all we’ve invested. It seems 
a hard matter, but I suggest that Presi- 
dent Thacker resign and let a younger 
man try.” 

Mr. Thacker trembled with rage as 
he replied. Other directors took part in 
the debate, and Mr. Thacker was re- 
moved. . 

The Bear Castle Valley was booming. 
People traveled on it just for the sen- 
sation of being in the fight. Freight 
shunned the older road as if it were a 
pestilence. 

Its tracks were rusty, its rolling 
stock idle, its men going over to the 
rival route. 

Mr. Porter, clad in his usual neat ap- 
parel, was seated in his office. Clerks 
moved swiftly to and fro, reports were 
read and signed with despatch. The 
work in the Bear Castle & Wilburton 
offices had never moved like this, yet 
there were few here under the con- 
demned age of thirty-five. 
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Mr. Porter smiled as Mr. Thacker 
came in. 

“Porter,” he said, sinking into a 
chair, “ 1’m a ruined man.” 

“Vm sorry,” said Mr. Porter. 

“ Yes, you’ve done it with your new 
roid, your up-to-date methods, your 
money. Here I am at sixty, my fortune 
gone, and an- expensive family. What 
can I do?” 

“ Well, Pll tell you, Mr. Thacker. I 
didn’t do this for revenge—but I had a 
purpose. It is served. [ll buy your 
road.” 

“ At what figure ? ” 

“Well, the price in the market is 
forty. Vil give you that.” 

“ But—even with that—I shall be a 
poor man.” 

“No, you won’t. IJ’ll give you a job. 
We'll get along. But there’s going to 
be only one road in this valley, and it’s 
going to be mine. If you want to sell, 
T’ll buy at forty. If you want to fight, 
Ill starve you in a year.” 

“Til sell,” satd Mr. Thacker. “ And 
Pll take the job.” 

* * + + 

There is now but one road operating 
in the Bear Castle Valley, and it is 
Porter's. But it lines both sides of the 
creek, and uses all the rolling stock of 
the old road. 

Porter is content, his old comrades 
are taken care of, and in six months he 
ig going to be married to Elsie Thacker. 

All of which shows that a man may 
have it in him, no matter what his age 
may be. 
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AT sweet sixteen, with roseate hue 

The blushing morn comes into view, 
And kisses with surpassing grace 
The beauty of a maiden’s face. 

Oh, blushing morn, would I were you ! 

The maiden smiles, with love light true ; 

Oh, would that love were entre nous, 
And in her heart I had a place, 

At sweet sixteen. 

If she but felt, if she but knew, 

The love which thus her beauty drew, 
Then smiling o’er her happy face, 
Td never leave the morn a place 

To touch those lips, where Cupid flew, 

At sweet sixteen. 
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Mr. Casey’s Negotiable Stomach. 


BY COLIN KIRKWOOD CROSS. 


How two men made a trade of an important organ, and the unexpected snags that cropped up 
after what was considered to be the worst was over. 


R. PERCY ARLINGTON was a 
bachelor of thirty-five and a 
great bon vivant. He was president of a 
New York club, every member of which 
prided himself on his epicurean tastes, 
but all deferred to Mr. Arlington in 
matters pertaining to the higher 
branches of gastronomy. 

His life had been devoted to the 
pleasures of the table, and he was 
never so happy as when presiding at a 
banquet, the bewildering menu of which 
was an artistic creation of his own. 

He had never been known to partake 
of a dish the ingredients of which were 
not so disguised by elaborate IF'rench 
cookery as to make them unrecogniz- 
able, and only wines of the choicest vin- 
tage ever moistened his lips. 

For some years everything went 
smoothly, and Mr. Arlington was 4 con- 
tented man. Then a misfortune befell 
him. 

His stomach began to be trouble- 
some. At first it was nothing serious; 
only an occasional fit of indigestion, 
with loss of appetite, and the doctors 
soon put him right again. 

As time went on, however, his symp- 


toms became more alarming. The gas- 


tric disturbances recurred with annoy- 
ing frequency, and what had been at 
the outset only a slight indisposition 
was gradually developing into a grave 
disorder. 

His physicians gave him medicine 
and counseled abstinence, but while he 
took their drugs, he ignored their ad- 
vice. This course could only result in 
disaster, and in a very few months Mr. 
Perey Arlington found himself in 
rather a precarious condition. 

His stomach had rebelled so forcibly 
against the treatment to which he sub- 
jected it that he was confined to his 
room on a diet of gruel and water, and 
the doctor asserted confidently that his 
days of banqueting were over. 
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To say that Mr. Arlington was mis- 
erable would be putting it hghtly. But 
he refused to accept the medical ver- 
dict as absolutely as his stomach had 
refused to accept the French entrées 
which were the cause of his downfall, 
and declared that he would again feast 
and revel as of old. 

The doctors did not argue the point 
and left him to his own reflections. 
These were not pleasant, for he made 
no attempt to reconcile himself to the 
situation, nor had he the remotest idea 
of how he was to make good his boast 
that he would again live the life of a 
sy barite. 

It seemed hard that while all his 
other internal organs were in good 
working order, the one which he needed 
most should refuse to perform its duty. 

He stubbornly insisted in his own 
mind that it should be compelled to 
serve him as of yore, and while he was 
trying to devise some way of rejuvenat- 
ing a worn-out stomach the nurse 
handed him the morning paper. 

He lay looking listlessly over the 
headings for a faw minutes, and then 
became absorbed in one of the articles. 
As he read, his face brightened, and 
presently he laid the paper down and 
ordered the nurse to send at once for 
the physician who had charge of his 
case. 

The man obeyed in some surprise, 
and a couple of hours later the doctor 
made his appearance. Requesting him 
to be seated, Mr. Arlington sent the 
nurse from the room, and then in- 
formed the other why he had been 
summoned. 

* Doctor,” he said, “I want you to 
change my stomach for another one.” 

The doctor looked into his eyes and 
made a move to feel of his pulse. 

“Keep your seat, doctor,” he said. 
“IT know what I’m talking about, and 
I mean what I say. In the morning 
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paper I read an account of several suc- 
cessful operations for the removal of 
diseased stomachs. Now, if a person 
who is much reduced in vitality by lin- 
gering sickness can survive the loss of 
this organ with nothing to replace it, I 
could surely have my stomach taken 
out and another one immediately put 
in with very little danger of fatal re- 
sults.” 

‘Pooh, pooh! Ridiculous! You’re 
talking nonsense, sir,” said the old doc- 
tor contemptuously. 

“T’m not talking nonsense,” rejoined 
Mr. Arlington. “It’s a sound, sensible 
proposition that I make, although it 
may never have occurred to any one 
else. Now stop and consider for a min- 
ute, doctor. Then perhaps it won’t 
strike you as being so absurd.” 

“ But, my dear sir, what you propose 
is impossible,” said the doctor, looking 
a little uneasy. “ Even allowing, for the 
sake of argument, that such:a surgical 
feat was possible, there are a hundred 
reasons why it could never be actually 
performed. One is sufficient, however, 
to dispose of the matter for good— 
where would you get the sound stomach 
to take the place of yours? ” 

“Out of a sound, healthy man, of 
course,” replied Mr. Arlington. 

“ And where would you find the 
man?” 

“That I don’t know yet, but never- 
theless I shall find him.” 

The doctor smiled incredulously and 
made no reply. 

“ Will you undertake the operation 
of transferring the stomachs if I find a 
man who is willing to exchange his for 
mine?” asked Mr. Arlington. 

“No, sir—certainly not. Quite ir- 
regular—not to be thought of for a 
moment,” rejoined the doctor. | 

“Don’t be too hasty in your decis- 
ion,” said Mr. Arlington. “ You know 
that I’m a rich man, and you should 
know that I’m an obstinate one. I’ve 
fully made up my mind to have that 
operation performed, even if it costs 
half my fortune to bring it about, and 
I should much prefer to put myself in 
your hands; but if you absolutely re- 
fuse to do as I wish, I must look else- 
where for a surgeon to give me a new 
stomach. There are plenty of young 
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men in the profession who would jump 
at the chance I offer you.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor testily, 
“there are plenty of young fools who 
would undertake to change heads for 
you if you wanted them to, but it 
doesn’t follow that they’d make a suc- 
cess of the operation.” 

“T shall not take your refusal as 
final,”. went on Mr. Arlington. “ Wait 
till I find a man who will part with his 
stomach, and then you may conclude to 
save us both from the possible dangers 
of unskilful surgery.” 

The doctor had no idea that such a 
man could be found, and after giving 
mis patient a sedative, left him for the 

ay. 

For the next week Mr. Arlington was 
in a fever of anxiety. He wrote to a 
friend who did business near the water- 
front, asking him to send a few able- 
bodied workingmen to his rooms at dif- 
ferent times, but giving no reason for 
making the request. 

In the course of four or five days 
more than a dozen rugged-looking fel- 
lows called on the sick man, and he 
tried his best to induce them to ex- 
change stomachs. Naturally he expect- 
ed to pay something for the accom- 
modation, and he offered quite extrava- 
gant sums af they would comply with 
his wishes, but none of them showed 
any disposition to consider the matter. 

While he never wavered in his deter- 
mination, Mr. Arlington became con- 
vinced that even poor men attached 
considerable value to their own internal 
organs, and their persistent refusal to 
exchange them for damaged ones 
caused him much uneasiness. 

One morning he was sitting up in an 
armchair and listening absently to the 
doctor’s instructions regarding his diet, 
when a servant announced the presence 
of another visitor in the anteroom. By 
Mr. Arlington’s order, he was ushered 
in at once, and proved to be a stout, 
healthy-looking Irishman of about his 
own age. 

“Oi was sint here, sor, by a gintle- 
man on th’ front soide,”’ he said, look- 
ing about him in an uncertain way. 

“Yes, that’s quite right. And what 
is your name, my good man?” Mr. Ar- 
lington asked. 
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“ Moiles Casey, sor,” was the reply. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Casey. I sent for 
you on a matter of some importance, 
and J’1l come to the point at once. Will 
you, for a liberal money consideration, 
consent to exchange stomachs with 
me?” 

“Indade Oi will, poor sowl,” said 
Miles soothingly ; “an’ yez can have 
me liver an’ kidneys as well, av they'll 
comfort vez any.” 

Both Mr. Arlington and the doctor 
were forced to smile. 

“Oh, Pm not insane, Mr. Casey, as 
this gentleman, who is my physician, 
will tell you,” said Arlington. Then, 
turning to the doctor, he added: “I 
wish you’d explain the matter to him so 
that he’ll understand it.” 

“YT don’t wish to have anything to do 
with such a nonsensical piece of busi- 
ness,” said the doctor. 

“But I only ask you to state the 
case to him, fully and fairly, and that 
won’t bind you to take part in any sub- 
sequent proceedings, unless you wish 
to.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor dryly, 
“T’ll state the case, fully and fairly. 
Mr. Casey,” he continued, addressing 
Miles, “this gentleman’s stomach is a 
little out of repair, and he would like to 
exchange it for yours, which is presum- 
ably a sound one.” 

Miles rose solemnly from his chair 
and started toward the door. 

“ Wait, sir!” cried Arlington appre- 
hensively. “ Pray be seated and hear 
what the doctor has to sav.’ 

“Me poor craytures, Oi cud do yez 
no good by shtayin’ here,” murmured 
the Irishman, with a look of commiser- 
ation. “ Oi’ve me work to do, an’ av 
Oi’d knowed it was an asoylum Oi was 
comin’ to, Oi cud a saved mesilf th’ 
throuble.” 

“ Mr. Casey,” said the doctor gravely, 
“1 don’t wonder that you think us 
crazy, for I should have thought the 
same ‘myself of any man who made such 
a proposition a few months ago. But 
we’re both as sane as you are yourself, 
and if you’ll listen for a minute I think 
I can convince you that, while I don’t 
approve of it, Mr. Arlington’s idea 18 
not the delusion of a madman.” 

“You shall lose nothing by coming 
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here, anyway,’ said Mr. Arlington, 
noticing that Miles seemed little dis- 
-posed to prolong the interview. 


“ Here,” he-continued, taking a ten dol- 
lar gold piece from his pocket and hold- 
ing it out, “ you shall have this to pay 
for your trouble, and now I hope you'll 
spare us a little more of your time.” 

Miles took the money and resumed 
his seat, evidently in doubt as ‘to 
whether the two men were compos 
mentts or not, but he listened atten- 
tively to the doctor’s words. 

“ Probably,” he said, “ you’ve heard 
something of the wonderful advances in 
surgery during the last few years; but 


what most nearly concerns us is an 


operation for the removal of the human 
stomach, which has several times been 
successfully performed. When a 
European surgeon first demonstrated 
the possibility of safely removing what 
had hitherto been supposed to be a vital 
organ, the medical fraternity was more 
surprised than any one else. So, of 
course, it’s not strange, Mr. Casey, that 
you thought we were suggesting an im- 
possibility. As it is, however, such a 
transfer of stomachs as Mr. Arlington 
proposes might, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, be made with a reasonable 
degree of safety. Understand, though, 
I am not advising that it should be at- 
tempted, and I only inform you of the 
facts and probabilities concerning it at 
Mr. Arlington’s particular request.” 

“ Are you satisfied now, Mr. Casey? 
Do you believe that my stomach could 


_be replaced by another without much 


danger?” Arlington asked. 

“Oi suppose so,” said Miles a little 
doubtfully. “Oi belave now that yez 
both be in your roight sinses, an’ your- 
silf wud he takin’ th’ same chances as 
th’ other man, av yez iver found wan 
that wud thrade insides wid vez.” 

“'That’s a very sensible way to look 
at the matter. I see you're nobody’s 
fool, Mr. Casey,” said Arlington. 

Miles grinned. 

“Thank yez, sor,” he replied. “ Yez 
may be sure 07m not fool enough to 
give a good shtomach for a bad wan.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” rejoined Ar- 
lington hastily. “ You'd be doing a 
very good stroke of business if you ac- 
cepted my offer.” 
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“An’ what is your offer?” asked 
Miles carelessly. 

“It’s this,” said Arlington: “if 
you'll exchange your stomach for mine, 
Pll pay all expenses of the operation 
and for whatever time you may have to 
remain under the doctor’s care, and 
when you’re able to go about your busi- 
ness |*!l give you five thousand dollars.” 

“Howly St. Patrick, but that’s a 
great dale of money!” exclaimed Miles 
in amazement. 

“ Yes, it’s more than you could ever 
get tocether by doing hard work,” said 
Mr. Arlington, eying him keenly. 

“ Oi cud live like a lord all me days, 
cudn’t Oi?” 

. “You could if you took care of it 
and didn’t live too long,” replied Ar- 
lington, smiling to himself as _ he 
thought what a very little while that 
amount would last him if he couid only 
gain possession of Mr. Casey’s stomach. 

Miles rubbed his chin and seemed 
much perplexed. 

“ Well,” said Arlington after a pause, 
“are you going to earn the five thou- 
sand dollars, Mr. Casey?” 

“Lave me think a minute,” answered 
Miles. “Foive thousand dollars! An’ 
as foine a shtomach as iver a man had 
for an ould, worn-out wan. Is it no 
good at all?” he asked. “Cud it be 
patched up a bit whin we changed th’ 
.two about?” 

“The doctor can tell you about what 
condition my stomach is in,” replied 
Arlington. 

“It’s in a very bad condition at pres- 
ent,” said the doctor, “and is never 
likely to improve much, although if it 
belonged to a man who was content to 
live on plain food, and eat two meals 
a day instead of four, it would perform 
its duty fairly well, and be getting bet- 
ter all the time.” 

“Thin, by Hivins, Oil] make th’ 
dale!” exclaimed Miles. 

“J must go now,” said the doctor; 
“and remember, both of you, that if 
you persist in carrying out your inten- 
tions it’s against my advice, and [ doubt 
very much whether you'll find physi- 
cians of good standing “: take part in 
such an unheard of proczeding.” 

When the doctor hac gone Mr. Ar- 
lington talked over a fcw details with 
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Miles, and it was agreed that they 
should submit themselyes to the knives 
of the surgeons as soon as all the nec- 
essary arrangements could be made. 

When he found that the operation 
was actually going to be performed, the 
old doctor could not resist the inclina- 
tion to be present, and Mr. Arlington 
finally induced him to conduct it him- 
self. ° 

The utmost care was taken in pre- 
paring for this unprecedented piece of 
surgery, and when the two men were 
put under the influence of anesthetics 
and laid upon the operating table, all 
that science could do had been done to 
make the coming operation a success. 

In less than ten minutes the two 
stomachs were transferred, a Murphy 
button was put over the union of the 
ducts leading in and out of them, and 
the incisions in the abdomens were 
closed. 

The patients were then conveyed. to 
beds in the private hospital where the 
operation took place, and for the next 
two or three days some of the physi- 
cians watched them constantly. No un- 
favorable symptoms appeared in either 
case, and at the end of a month they 
were both pronounced as well as ever. 

Mr. Arlington gave Miles a check for 
five thousand dollars, and they went 
their respective ways. 

The satisfaction which Mr. Arlington 
felt at having a new lease of life, as it 
were, was mingled with a sense of tn- 
umph to think that he had defied na- 
ture as well as the doctor, and made 
good his assertion that he would again 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

He entered the club dining-room 
with a light heart, and was welcomed 
cordially by his friends. They all knew 
that he had been indisposed for sev- 
eral weeks, but supposed his disorder 
to be nothing out of the common. 

It was the lunch hour, and, seating 
himself at a table with two or three 
others, he ordered an elaborate meal. 
He was hungry, and looked forward 
with joyful anticipation to feasting 
upon the viands that he loved so well. 

The chef preparcd his order with his 
own hands, and when the luncheon was 
served Mr. Arlington felt that he was 
indeed a happy man. With a stomach 
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that was as healthy as a child’s, what 
long years of gastronomic delight were 
now before him! 

He helped himself liberally from the 
beautifully arranged dishes before him 
and began to eat. Then he hesitated, 
took another mouthful, tasted of one 
or two other things, and sat back in 
his chair with a puzzled look upon his 
face. 

““ Grayson,” he said to the man sit- 
ting opposite, “have we got a new 
chef?” | 

“No, there have been no changes in 
the kitchen since you were last here,” 
was the reply. 

“It’s strange,” continued Arlington; 
“T never knew him to make a mistake 
before, but he seems to have every- 
thing wrong to-day.” 

“J haven’t noticed anything out of 
the way,” said Grayson. 

“ My ragout is not what it should be 
at all, and the salmi is a failure,” re- 
turned Arlington. 

“ V’ve tried both, and I thought them 
perfect,” said Grayson, looking some- 
what surprised. _ 

Arlington made no reply, but he felt 
rather uncomfortable, and after vainly 
trying to relish some of the food before 
him, he rose from the table and left the 
room. What little he had eaten did not 
go far toward appeasing his hunger, 
and at six o’clock he was ravenous. 

He returned to the club, and, seating 
himself at a small table by himself, 
called for a dinner which he thought 
would atone for his unpalatable lunch- 
eon. When he found that nothing 
tasted any better than it had at noon, 
and also that his stomach still craved 
food of some kind, he became quite 
alarmed. 

Finally he ordered a carriage and was 
driven to the doctor’s residence. 

After he had described his distaste 
for food, while yet remaining hungry, 
the doctor said that it was more a mat- 
ter of imagination than anything else, 
and resulted from nervousness. He ad- 
vised him to go to bed and get a good 
night’s sleep, after which his food 
would probably taste as it should. 


But the next day things were no bet-. 


ter, and so it went on for some little 
time. 
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He was obliged to eat to sustain him- 
self, but instead of being an exquisite 
pleasure, his meals were rather a dis- 
agreeable necessity. He had not bar- 
gained for this, and although he hoped 
that time would restore his old appe- 
tite, Mr. Arlington was feeling much 
depressed. 

At the end of a week he started out 
one morning to see if a long walk would 
not help matters some. 

At noon he was passing through one 
of the side streets leading from the 
down-town water-front to Broadway, 
when he involuntarily halted in front 
of an inferior-looking restaurant. 

It was the smell of corned beef and 
cabbage that had arrested his steps, and 
why it should do so seemed to him un- 
accountable. It also struck him as very 
strange that instead of being offensive 
to his nostrils, the plebeian odor was 
decidedly pleasant. 

He went on a short distance, stopped 
irresolutely for a moment, and, turning 
about, again walked by the open door- 
way from which the unmistakable 
aroma came. Mr. Arlington repeated 
this maneuver several times, and mani- 
fested an ever-increasing disposition to 
linger near the center of attraction. © 

At last he glanced up and down the 
street hastily, and without more ado 
bolted into the place. As he skulked 
into a seat at one of the tables a waiter 
approached to take his order. 

“ State yer case,” he said bruskly. 

“I want some corned beef and cab- 
bage,” replied Mr. Arlington, with the 
look of a detected pickpocket. 

“Mahogany an’ cows delight!” 
screamed the waiter. 

While waiting for his repast to be 
brought, Mr. Arlmgton noticed that the 
man opposite was eating boiled pota- 
toes, ard he at once felt an uncontrol- 
lable desire to do likewise. He must 
have the potatoes, but he would order 
a bottle of wine, and even though he 
did not drink any, it would look a little 
more respectable to have it before him, 

He had just come to this conclusion 
when the corned beef and cabbage was 
slammed down on the table with a 
crash, and the waiter whirled around 
to serve another customer. 

“ Wait a moment!” cried Mr. Ar- 
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lington; “I want some boiled potatoes 
and a pint of claret, if you have it.” 

“Trish lemons an’ Dago wrath!” 
shouted the waiter. 

Mr. Arlington ate his dinner with the 
appetite of a man who had been half 
starved for a week, and, being unable to 
drink the wine, called for a cup of coffee 
with cream. 

“Tip th’ can an’ milk tl’ goat!” 
yelled the waiter. | 

When he was readv to leave, the man 
gave him a bit of brown pasteboard 
with twenty-nine cents marked on it. 

“Isn't this a mistake?” asked Mr. 
Arlington in astonishment. 

“No, that’s dead right,’ was the 
reply. “Eight cents for. corn’ beef an’ 
cabbage, three for spuds, three for 
coffee, an’ fifteen for wine. The wine’s 
what made it set you back so hard.” 

Mr. Arlington handed the waiter a 
dollar for himself, as a slight relief to 
his own feelings, and, after paying his 
twenty-nine cents at the counter, left 
the place. 

The twenty-nine cents seemed almost 
too much for him to bear. If they had 
charged him anything like what the 
poorest, most miserable kind.of a din- 
ner ought to cost he would not have 
felt so thoroughly debased. 

But twenty-nine cents! Mr. Percy 
Arlington had wined and dined for 
twenty-nine cents! 

He knew now what the trouble was, 
and what it had been all along. It was 
the stomach! The low-bred, vulgar 
stomach! 

But it should never degrade him 
again. He must be patient, and now 
that he knew where the difficulty lay, it 
could not take very long to accustom 
the stomach to his way of living and 
make it turn against corned beef as 
scornfully as his old stomach would 
have done. 

That evening at the club he was very 
thoughtful, and made but a feeble at- 
tempt to dine. He could not help com- 
paring the elegantly appointed tables 
with the oilcloth covered boards and 
the battered stone-china at the river- 
side restaurant. Then he noted the 
noiseless, deferential way in which the 
well-bred servant at his elbow did his 
bidding, and remembered with a shud- 
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der the servitor who had ministered to 
his wants at midday. 

He glanced at the long array of 
French and Italian dishes on the menu 
card, and thought of the orders which 
the waiter had shouted back into the 
kitchen. And then the twenty-nine 
cents! 

lor several days Mr. Arlington never 
stepped outside of the club rooms, and 
he tried to make himself believe that 
the stomach was taking more kindly to 
his way of living. The fact remained, 
however, that he could eat but very ht- 
tle, and was getting exceedingly 
hungry. | 

At the end of another week he was 
almost famished, and then the stomach 


‘conspired with his legs to such effect 


that they marched him off to the 
corned beef restaurant, and he fell an- 
other notch in his own estimation. 

This performance was_ repeated 
weekly for a month; then semi-weekly, 
tri-weekly, and as the year rolled round 
Mr. Arlington admitted himself to be 
beaten by the stomach and dined at the 
obscure eating-house daily. 

He might have eaten the same food 
in more congenial company, but only at 
the expense of his reputation as a 
gourmet; for in any well-kept place he 
would be almost certain to meet friends 
who could not help observing the dishes 
of which he partook. 

At last something happened which 
shocked him greatly, and compelled 
him to seek another cheap restaurant. 
He had dined and was just stepping 
out upon the walk one day when he 
found himself face to face with Gray- 
son of the club, who stood looking at 
the building. 

“ What in the world were you doing 
in there?” Grayson asked in evident 
surprise. 

For a few moments Arlington was 
speechless with dismay, and then a 
happy idea struck him. 

“T just called to see about some re- 
pairs that are wanted,” he said coolly. 
“ IT own the building, you know, and my 
agent is too unwell to attend to busi- 
ness.” 

Grayson looked at him in a very 
peculiar way. 

“ Arlington,” he said, “you’re not 
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feeling right. I don’t think you realize 
how unwell you are, and I don’t believe 
your doctors understand the case. 
Take my advice and let some of the 
great specialists examine you.” 

“Why, I’m not a sick man,” replied 
Arlington. 

“ You think yow’re not, but unfortu- 
nately you’re very much mistaken. 
You’ve not been yourself since the sick- 
ness that you had a year ago. You 
know you never recovered your appc- 
tite, and I don’t believe you’ve eaten a 
full meal since ou came back to the 
club.” 

‘“* Nonsense said Arlington un- 
- easily. “I’m well enough. My appetite 
has been a little poor, but it’s improv- 
ing and will be as gocd as ever soon.” 

“You'd better do as I suggest, and 
find out what really ails you,” persisted 
Gravson. “ You don’t know what may 
happen if you go on as you are doing.” 

The two men parted, and Arlington 
felt very uncomfortable. Grayson’s 
words did not trouble him so much as 
the curious way in which the other 
looked at him, and then it seemed as 
though he meant more than he said. 
He appeared to be holding something 
back. | 

That night at the club, Arlington 
several times caught men glancing at 
him furtively, and they quickly averted 
their eyes. Those to whom he spoke 
seemed constrained in their manner, 
and, while perfectly civil, they mani- 
fested no disposition to converse with 
him. 

A few days later he was sitting in his 
restaurant at noon when he saw Gray- 
son enter the room and step up to the 
counter, where he stood talking with 
the proprietor. 

Arlington was horrified. He believed 
that he was lost. Grayson was sus- 
picious, and had come to inquire 
whether he really owned the building. 
He had only to describe him, and the 
next moment the restaurant man would 
point him out. 

He hung his head and waited for 
what was to come. 

Presently, however, Grayson left the 
place without ever glancing his way, 
and the proprietor went on attending 
to his business. There was nothing to 
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indicate that he had been the subject of 
their conversation. 
_ But what could Grayson have had to 
say to the man who was conducting 
such a very common eating-house? 
Arlington resolved to find out if possi- 
ble, and when he paid for his dinner 
he lingered at the desk a moment. 

“Did you know that gentleman who 
was talking to you a few minutes ago? ” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, sir, 
man. | 

“T thought it was a Mr. Grayson, with 
whom I’m acquainted, but being near- 
sighted, I couldn’t feel sure,” contin- 
ued Arlington. 

“You were right—his name is Gray- 
son.” 

“{ was rather surprised to see him 
here,” Arlington went on, with an in- 
quiring look. 

“He doesn’t come very often,” was 
the reply; “ but, you see, he owns the 
building, and he was here to sce about 
some repairs I want made in the rear.” 

As Arlington passed on into the 
street, a cold perspiration broke out all 
over him. He understood now why 
Grayson had looked at him in such a 
peculiar way, and why the men at the 
club had behaved so oddly toward him. 

Grayson had told of his claiming to 
own the building which belonged to 
himself, and they all believed that he 
was losing his mind. And the wretched 
stomach was responsible for it all! 

The next day he started out to find 
another restaurant, for he dared not 
continue to visit the one where Grayson 
was liable to appear at any time. He 
had been through two or three streets 
leading to the river without fixing on a 
place to dine when he saw an old ac- 
quaintance coming toward him. 

He felt in no mood to enjoy a pleas- 
ant chat, and perhaps be dragged off to 
lunch, and he dodged into the nearest 
beer-saloon to wait until his friend had 
passed. 

Looking about him, he saw a number 
of workingmen sitting at small tables 
and eating what appeared to be some 
kind of a stew. Each man had a mug of 
beer at his elbow, and the mugs were 
large enough to suggest glass kegs with 
handles on them. 
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The beer looked good, and the stew 
smelt very appetizing. Mr. Arlington 
waited until he felt sure that the man 
whom he wished to avoid had passed, 
and then he waited a little longer. 

The longer he waited, the longer he 
wanted to wait, and finally he seated 
himself at a table with almost a groan, 
and concluded to let the stomach have 
its own way. 

An attendant brought him one of the 
immense mugs filled with beer, and a 
large dish of the savory stew. He ate 
and drank with gusto, and called for 
more. Another plate of stew was eaten, 
but he could only manage the one glass 
of beer. . 

Then he stepped to the bar and took 
out his purse. 

“ What do I owe? ” he asked. 

“Feive cints, sor,” was the reply. 

“ What? ” he gasped. 

“Foive cints,” repeated the bar- 
tender. 

“ But I had two plates of stew, be- 
sides the beer,” he said. 

“Jt wud make no diffrence av yez 
had twinty. It’s free-lunch that we be 
havin’ ivry day, an’ whoile there’s a 
dhrop left in th’ wash-boiler you bes 
welcome to it. Oimt glad, sor, that yez 
loike th’ good ould Oirish stew.” 

Mr. Arlington paid the bill, and, re- 
sisting an inclination to dash his hat 
upon the floor and tear his hair, left the 
saloon. 

Perhaps, though, what had just oc- 
curred was a thing to be thankful for. 
If his descent had been more gradual, 
the stomach might have led him on 
until he got to picking up apple-cores 
and orange-peel and melon-rinds out 
of the gutter. 

But the ominous warning he had just 
received was not to be disregarded, and 
an idea which had intruded itself into 
his mind several times of late now be- 
came a fixed resolve. He proceeded di- 
rectly to his room at the club and sent 
a message to Mr. Miles Casey, request- 
ing that the latter would call on him at 
the earliest possible moment. 

* * * * 

While Mr. Casey’s stomach was dis- 
turbing Mr. Arlington’s peace of mind 
so grievously, his stomach was making 
Mr. Casey’s life a burden to him. 
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The rest and simple diet which the 
epicurean stomach was forced to take 
while in the hospital gave it quite a 
healthy tone. Consequently, when Mr. 
Miles Casey found himself again on the 
street, with a good appetite and five 
thousand dollars in his pocket, he felt 
that he had made an excellent bargain. 

He went directly to a restaurant of 
the same class as that which Mr. Ar- 
lington frequented later on, and or- 
dered a bountiful meal. When it was 
set before him he found that his appe- 
tite had vanished, and what little he 
managed to eat had a tendency to 
nauseate him. 

This was annoying, but he believed, 
as Mr. Arlington did, that the strange 
stomach would soon reconcile itself to 
its surroundings and cause him little or 
no discomfort. 

He soon found, however, that noth- 
ing which he had been accustomed to 
eat or drink suited the stomach ait all. 
Then he tried restaurants of a higher 
grade, for before a week had passed he 
was very hungry. 

But he only ordered the same plain 
dishes, and the fact of their being 
cooked and served in better style made 
them little more acceptable to the 
stomach. 

He went from one place to another 
in the endeavor to find something of 
which the stomach would allow him to 
eat his fill, This state of affairs con- 
tinued for over two months, and Miles 
was becoming a very miserable man. 

He could no longer associate closely 
with his old companions, because he 
felt only disgust for the food and drink 
on which they subsisted. 

One evening the stomach was clamor- 
ing more loudly than usual for food of 
some kind, but what it was poor Miles 
had no idea. He began to fear that it 
was an unnatural stomach, with a 
hunger which nothing could appease, 
and that was why Mr. Arlington had 
wished to get rid of it. 

Even if this were the case, he must 
continue to eat what little he econld, and 
entering the first restaurant he came 
to, he seated himself wearily at a table. 

It was a much more elegant dining- 
room than any he had been in before, 
and the table service was in keeping 
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with the decorations. Miles thought to 
~ himself that prices must be high, but 
unless things changed for the better, 
his money would last much longer than 


he did, and his bill could not be very ° 


large any way. 

A waiter in full dress brought him a 
bill-of-fare, but the dishes all had for- 
eign names, and he was unable to read 
a word of it. 

“ Bring me somethin’ to ate that'll 
taste good, av yez have it,” he said. 

“Won't you make a selection from 
the bill-of-fare, sir? ” the waiter asked. 

“Oi wil not,” said Miles. ‘ Oi’m 
nayther a Dago or a I'rinchman, or a 
furriner uv any kind, as yez moight 
guess, an’ your hill-of-fare bes no use 
to me.” 

“ Do you wish me to serve a full din- 
ner, sir?” 

“Uv coorse Oi do,” replied Miles 
fretfully. 

The waiter disappeared and returned 
shortly with a plate of soup and a small 
bottle of Sauterne. Miles eyed the soup 
disdainfully, but when he took a spoon- 
ful of it, he was surprised to find that it 
suited his palate better than anything 
had before since he left the hospital. 

It was the same with what followed, 
and as course after course was served, 
his spirits rose and he enjoyed his din- 
ner thoroughly. 

When he had finished his desert and 
drunk a glass of green chartreuse, he 
rose from the table in a very happy 
frame of mind and went to the cashier 
to pay his bill. 

“Jt’s a great dinner Oi had, aw 
what'll it be?” he asked. 

Seventeen dollars and a half,” said 
the cashier. 

“ Siventeen dollars an’ a half!” ex- 
claimed Miles. “ Oi didn’t think Oi was 
atin’ th’ worth uv that—but niver 
moind—Orll take a _ tooth-pick an’ 
make it aven money,” he said, throwing 
down a twenty dollar bill. 

He was turning to walk away, but 
the cashier called him back. 

“Here’s your change—two dollars 
and a half,” he said. 

“Oi thought th’ tooth-pick wud be 
that much,” said Miles as he took the 
money and leit the place. 

But although he tried to make light 
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of it, Miles could not help feeling that 
he had paid exorbitantly for the only 
meal that the stomach had relished. 

“Orll not be caught in‘ that thrap 
again,” he said to himself when he was 
out on the strect. “Oi see now why he 
wanted to be shut uv th’ sthomach. He 
cudn’t afford to kape it. It'll be a long 
whoile, though, before Oi put siven- 
teen dollars an’ a half in it ag’in, an’ 
itll have many a free-lunch to take 
care of for th’ way it’s sarved me now.” 

Miles held to his resolutign and lived 
on his old fare for a few days, and then 
hunger drove him back to the I'rench 
restaurant. This time he ate his meal 
in gloomy silence, paid his bill without 
a word, and again promised himself 
that the stomach should have no more 
French dinners. 

But in spite of all that he could do, 
the stomach finally gained the upper 
hand, as his had done with Mr. Arling- 
ton, and in the course of a few weeks 
Miles gave up the battle. 

He dined at the restaurant regularly 
every night, and ate nothing else to 
speak of during the twenty-four hours. 
His money could not last long when it 
cost fifteen or twenty dollars a day for 
his dinner, and he had not the heart 
to go to work when it would take him 
two weeks to earn one meal. 

There was not a more unhappy man 
in New York than Miles while the 
stomach was consuming his little for- 
tune. 

Iivery time he settled for his dinner 
he felt as :f he had burned up so much 
money, and when, at the end of a year, 
he paid for the last dinner he could 
pay for, it was almost a relief to him. ~ 
He had seven or eight dollars left, and 
that would last some time to live in the 
old way. 

A week passed, and the stomach was 
becoming very troublesome, but Miles 
had no money to buy what it wanted, 
and it must perforce go without. 

“It’s a hard dale Oi’ve had,” he said, 
as he sat one afternoon in his little 
lodging room. “ Me money’s gone an’ 
me shtomach’s gone, an’ Oi’m fearin’ 
O7ll niver prosper ag’in. Av Oi ownly 
had me own shtomach back, there 
wudn’t be a happier man in th’ city uv 
New York.” 
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While he sat musing sadly over his 
misfortunes, the messenger whom Mr. 
Arlington had sent appeared and re- 
. quested him to call upon that gentle- 
man at once if possible. 

“ What shall I tell him?” the boy 
asked. 


“ Yez can tell *im that it may be Orll - 


come, an’ it may be Oi won't,” replied 
Miles gloomily. 

Then, as the boy left him, he said to 
himself: “ He wants me liver now, Oi 
suppose, but divil another bit uv me 
he’ll get.- Oi belave, though, Ovll go 
to ’im, for he moight be givin’ me a tin 
dollar piece, as he did whin Oi’d th’ bad 
luck to mate ’im first.” 

Miles put on his coat and went di- 
rectly to the club. Mr. Arlington was 
much relieved to see him so soon after 
receiving his unsatisfactory message, 
and informed him at once why he had 
been summoned. 

‘““ Mr. Casey,” he said, “ after a year’s 
trial, I’ve come to the conclusion that 
-vour stomach doesn’t suit me as well as 
my own, and I want to exchange again 
as soon as possible.” 

Miles could hardly conceal his joy at 
this announcement, but remained 
silent, as he believed that by acting 
shrewdly he might get a goodly sum of 
money for complying with Mr. Arling- 
ton’s wishes. 

“ What do you say, Mr. Casey?” Ar- 
lington went on. “I suppose you’d be 
willing to submit to another operation 
for the sake of having your own stom- 
ach back, would you not?” 

“No, sor, O1 wud not,” said Miles. 

“Why not? Isn’t it a much better 
stomach than the one vou have now? ” 
asked Arlington, looking slightly an- 
noved. 

“ No, sor, it is not,” replied Miles. 

“Ten't the’ stomac hw eak? ” 

“No, sor, it’s far from bein’ wake. 
- Av vez eud fale th’ appetoite uv it right 
now, vez wouldn't call it wake.” 

“ Doesn’t food distress it?” 

“ Only whin it’s out uv its r’ach, sor,” 
replied Miles. 

“Well, to settle the matter at once, 
Vil give you the same amount that I 
did before to transfer the stomachs. 
That’s satisfactory, 1s it not? ” 


“It is not, sor,” said Miles. “ Th’ 
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shtomach that’s in me now is a foine, 
gentlemanly wan, an’ Oi have great 
toimes wid it—atin’ what me own 
shtomach wudn’t know was good.” 

“Tl give you ten thousand,” said 
Arlington eagerly. “ You'll take that, 
won’t you?” 

“No, sor, Oi woudn’t loike to let it 
go, an’ av yezll excuse me Oj7’ll be off 
to a foine dinner that Oi’ve orthered 
for th’ day.” | 

Miles had made a pretty close guess 
at the situation, and concluded that 
he was mistaken in thinking Mr. Ar- 
lington parted with his stomach be- 
cause 1t was too expensive. When he 
spoke of dinner, an idea struck Arling- 
ton, as Miles had hoped it would, and he 
resolved to see how his old stomach 
worked at the present time. 

“You shall have dinner here with 
me,” he said. “A better dinner, I’ll 
warrant, than the stomach has ever had 
since it came into your possession.” 

“Jt must be an’ illegant wan thin,” 
said Miles; “for th’ shtomach’s makin’ 
a gentleman uv me fast, an’ Oi’m get- 
tin’ to know what good livin’ bes loike, 
an’ what Qi lost whin Oi had that ould 
scut uv a shtomach that you do be 
throubled wid now.” 

Mr. Arlington rang for a waiter, who 
set a table for two in his private parlor, 
and a dinner was served which far ex- 
ceeded any of which Miles had hither- 
to partaken. Being desperately hun- 
gry, he did full justice to it, while his 


‘host looked on in amazement. 


When the table was cleared and they 
lighted cigars, Mr. Arlington was ready 
to give half of his fortune, if need be, 
to recover the stomach which he had 
been equally anxious to part with. 

“Mr. Casev,” he said, “will vou 
name the amount that will mduce vou 
to return my stomach and take vour 
own back?” 

“Ovil take twintv thousand dollars. 
sor, an’ divil a cint less,” answered 
Miles, who believed this to be as much 
money as he could ever take care of or 
have any possible use for. 

“ You shall have it, sir, and we'll go 
to the hospital to-morrow,” said Arling- 
ton, with a look of relicf upon his face. 

The novel operation was again suc- 
cessfully performed, and in due time 
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both men left the hospital in possession 
of the stomachs with which nature had 
endowed them; and Miles also had 
twenty thousand dollars of Mr. Arling- 
ton’s money. 

Ye soon invested it in a small tene- 
ment-house, and there was not a hap- 
pier Irishman in the country. 

His stomach had learned no bad 
habits while in Mr. Arlington’s eare, 
and fifteen-cent dinners and_ free- 
lunches tasted as well as they had ever 
done. At the end of a year he found 
that, while denying himself nothing 
which he really wanted, he had been 
unable to spend half of his income. 

And Mr. Miles Casey was fond of 
cakes and ale, too, but with him cakes 
and ale did not mean champagne and 
truffles. 

While Miles thus prospered and took 
his ease, Mr. Arlington was enjoying 
life to the utmost, for a while. When 
he went back to the club and announced 
that his health was fully restored, his 
stomach seemed in better condition 
than it had ever been. 

He at once inaugurated a season of. 
feasting and reveling such as even the 


club had never before known, and for 


a while all went well. 

In the course of three or four 
months, however, he began to feel some 
of his old symptoms. The stomach had 
been able to take care of one meal a 
day without overtaxing its energies, 
even though that meal was not a very 
digestible one; but when it came to 
four of the same kind, it weakened, and 
after enduring a great deal of abuse, 
absolutely refused to do its duty. _ 

So at the end of a year Mr. Arlington 
found himself in much the same condi- 
tion as he had been just before ex- 
changing stomachs with Miles the first 
time. 

In fact, he was in a rather worse 
plight, for now some of the other or- 
gans in sympathy with the stomach 
were also affected. He saw plainly this 
time that his race as a bon vivant was 
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run, and but one thing remained for 
him to do—once more obtain Mr. 
Casey’s stomach, to use for the balance 
of his life, and thereby secure at least 
good health. 

jie anticipated little difficulty in in- 
ducing Miles again to take possession 
of the stomach which he had praised so 
highly, and when his mind was fully 
made up he notified him that he was 
wanted. 

Miles was somewhat curious to know 
why he had been sent for, and he soon 
appeared at the invalid’s bedside. 

“Wow should you like to have my 
stomach again to keep as long as you 
live, Mr. Casey?” Arlington asked. 

“Oi shudn’t loike it at all,’ said 
Miles. 

“ Do you mean to say that you won’t 
exchange yours for the stomach that 
you were so well pleased with?” 

“Indade Oi will not,’ replied Miles. 
“A burnt choild dhreads th’ foir. Oi’ve 
me good, owld Oirish shtomach back, 
an’ it’ll be a cowld day whin O1 part wid 
it ag’in.” 

“But I thought you were delighted 
with my stomach,” said Arlington. 

“Oi know yez did,’ replied Miles. 
Oi meant that yez shud, an’ Oi didn’t 
tell vez how Oi was ruined intoirely an’ 
me heart near broke wid that extrava- 
gant divil uv a shtomach that you do 
be fadin’ now. QOi’ve enough to keep 
two such shtomachs as moine on th’ 
fat uv th’ land, wid lashin’s uv beer as 
well, an’ it’s not loike Oi'd part wid th’ 
ould friend that’s made a rich man uv 
me an’ thin come hack to share me good 
fortune.” 

Mr. Arlington argued and pleaded, 
and offered immense sums of money, 
but Miles was immovable in his deter- 
mination to allow no more tampering 
with his internal organs. He returned 
to his tenement-house, and is at present 
taking the most solid kind of comfort, 
while the man who made his fortune is 
vainly seeking for somebody else who 
will exchange stomachs. 
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THE poet swears that his love is complete 
In a falsetto voice—she forsakes him. 

Old Moneybags throws himself down at her feet 
With a false set o’ teeth—and she takes him. 
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BY EDGAR FRANKLIN.J 


The amateur inventor’s latest effort stirs up a whole trainload, and precipitates consequences 
unlooked for by all save the long-suffering Griggs. 


[*® a good while since you’ve in- 
vented anything, isn’t it, Haw- 
kins?” I had said the night before. 

“Um-um,” Hawkins had murmured. 

“Must be two months?” 

“ Ah? ” Hawkins had smiled. 

“What is it? Life insurance com- 
panies on to you?” 

“ Um-ah,” Hawkins had replied. 

“Or have you really given it up for 
good? It can’t be, can it?” 

“‘ Oh-ho,” Hawkins had yawned, and 
there I stopped questioning him. 

Satan himself must have concocted 
the business which sent me—or started 
me—toward Philadelphia next morn- 
ing. Perhaps, though, the rai!road 
company was as much to blame; they 
should have known better. 

The man in the moon was no further 
from my thoughts than Hawkins as I 
stepped ashore on the Jersey side.of the 
ferry to take the train. Yet there 
stood Hawkins in the station. 

Ife seemed to be fussing violently as 
he lingered by the door of one of the 
offices. Unperceived, I came close 
enough to hear him murmur thrice in 
succession something about “ blamed 
nonsense—devilish red tape.” 

Surely something had worked him 
up. I wondered what it was. 

As I watched, an apologetic-looking 
youth appeared in the door of the office 
and handed Hawkins an official-appear- 
ing slip of paper. 

The inventor snatched it impolitely 
and turned his back, while the youth 
gazed after him for a moment and then 
returned to the office. 

“Set of confounded idiots!” Haw- 
kins remarked wrathfully. Then, ere I 
could disappear, he spied me. “ Aha, 
Griggs, you here? ” 

“No, I’m not,” I said flatly. “If 
there’s any trouble brewing, Hawkins, 
consider me back in New York. What 
has excited you?” 
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“Excited me? Those fool railroad 
officials are enough to drive a man to 
the asylum. Did you see how they kept 
me standing outside that door?” 

“Well, did you want to stand in- 
side the door, Hawkins? ” 

“T didn’t want to stand anywhere in 
the neighborhood of their infernal 
door! The idea of making me get a 
permit to ride on an engine! Me! ” 

“T don’t know how else you’d man- 
age it, Hawkins, unless you applied for 
a “job as fireman. Why on earth do you 
want to ride on a locomotive? ” 

“Oh, it’s not a locomotive, Griggs. 
You don’t understand. Where are you 
bound for?” 

“ Philadelphia.” 

“Ten: ten?” Hawkins cried eagerly. 

“Ten: ten,” I said. 

“Then, by George, you’ll be with us! 
Yow’ll see the whole show! ” 

Hawkins caught my coat-sleeve and 
dragged me toward the train gates. 

“See here,” I said, detaining him, 
“what whole show?” 

“The—oh, come and see it before 
we start.” 

“ No, sir!” I said firmly. “ Not until 
I know what it is. Are vou going to 
play any monkey-shines with the loco- 
motive, Hawkins? What is it?” 

* But why don’t you come and see for 
yourself?” the inventor cried impa- 
tiently. “ It’s—it’s—— 

He paused for a moment. 

“Why, it’s the Hawkins 
tive!” he added. 

“And what under heavens is the 
Hawkins ” 

“ Well, you don’t suppose I’m carry- 
ing scale drawings of the thing on me, 
do you? You don’t suppose that ’m 
prepared to give a demonstration with 
magic lantern pictures on the spot? If 
you want to see it, come and see it. If 
not, you'd better get into your train. 
It’s ten: three now.’ 
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I knew no way of better utilizing the 
remaining seven minutes. I walked— 
or rather trotted—after Hawkins, 
through the gates, down the platform, 
and along by the train until we reached 
the locomotive—or the place where a 
decent, God-fearing locomotive should 
have been standing. 

The customary huge iron horse was 
not in sight. 

In its place stood what resembled a 
small flat-car. On the car I observed an 
affair which resembled something an 
enthusiastic automobilist might have 
conceived in a lobster salad nightmare. 


It was, I presume, merely an abnor- . 


mally large automobile engine; and 
along each side of it ran a big cylindri- 
cal tank. 

“There, Griggs!” said Hawkins. 
“That doesn’t look much like the old- 
fashioned, clumsy locomotive, does it? ” 

“T should say it didn’t.” 

“Of course it’s a little rough in 
finish—just a trial Alcomotive, you 
know—but it’s going to do one thing 
to-day.” 

“ And that is?” 

“It’s going to sound the solemn 
death-knell of the old\steam locomo- 
tive,” said Hawkins, evidently feeling 
some compassion for the time-honored 
engine. 

“ But will that thing pull a train? Is 
that the notion?” 

“Notion! It’s no notion—it’s a sim- 
ple, mathematical certainty, my dear 
Griggs. In that Alcomotive—it’s run 
by vapors of alcohol, you know—we 
have sufficient power to pull fifteen par- 
lor cars, twelve loaded day-coaches, 
twenty ordinary flat-cars, eighteen box- 
cars, or twenty-seven ” 

“Board for Newark, Elizabeth, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, and all points 
south,” sang out the man at the gates. 

He was lying, but he didn’t know it 
then. 

“Well, I guess it’s—it’s time to 
start,” Hawkins concluded rather nerv- 
ously. 

“ Well, may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul, Hawkins,” I said feelingly. 
“ Good-by. I’ll be along on the next 
train—whenever that is.” 

“What! You’re coming on the Alco- 
motive with me!” 
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“Not on your life, Hawkins!” I 
cried energetically. “If this railroad 
wishes to trust its passengers and roll- 
ing-stock and road-bed to’ your alcohol 
machine, that’s their business. But 
they’ve got a hanged sight more confi- 
dence in you than | have.” 

“ Well, you'll have confidence enough 
before the day’s over,” said the inven- 
tor, grabbing me with some determina- 
tion. “Tor once, Pll get the best of 
your sneers. You come along!” 

“ Let go!” I shouted. 

* Here,” said Hawkins to the me- 
chanic who was warily eying the Alco- 
motive, “help Mr. Griggs up.” 

Hawkins boosted and the man 
grabbed me. In a second or two I stood 
on the car, and Hawkins clambered up 
beside me. 

Had I but regained my breath a sec- 
ond or two sooner—had I but collected 


- my senses sufficiently to jump! 


But I was a little too bewildered by 
the suddenness of my elevation to act 
for the moment. ‘As I stood ‘there, 
gasping, I heard Hawkins say: 

“What’s that conductor waving his 
hands for? ” 

“ He—he wants you to start up,” tit- 
tered the enginecr. “ We’re two min- 
utes late as it is.” 


“Oh, that’s it?” said Hawkins 
gruffily. “ He needn’t get so -excited 


about it. Why, positively, that man 
looks as if he was swearing! If I ” 

“ Well, say, you better start up,” put 
in the engineer. “I may get blamed 
for this.” 

Hawkins opened a valve—he turned 
a crank—he pulled back a lever or two. 

The Alcomotive suddenly left the 
station. So abruptly, in fact, did the 
train start that my last vision of the 
end brakeman revealed him rolling 
along the platform in a highly undigni- 
fied fashion, while the engineer sat at 
my feet in amazement as I clutched 
the side of the car. 

“Well, I guess we started enough to 
suit him!” observed Hawkins grimly, 
as we whizzed past towers and banged 
over switches in our exit from the yard. 

We certainly were started. Whatever 
subsequent disadvantages may have de- 
veloped in the Alcomotive, it possessed 
speed. 
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In less time than it takes to tell it, 
we were whirling over the marshes, 
swaying from side to side, tearing a 
long hole in the atmosphere, I fancy; 
and certai nly almost jarring the teeth 
from mv head. 

“ How’s this for time?” cried the in- 
ventor. 

“Tt's all right for t-t-t-time,” I stut- 
tered. “ But , 

“Yes, that part’s all right,” yelled 
the engineer, who had been ruthlessly 
detailed to assist. “ But say, mister, 
how about the time-table?”’ . 

“What about it?” demanded Haw- 
kins. 

“Why, the other trains ain’t ar- 
ranged to give with this ninety-mile-an- 
hour gait.” 

“They should be. I told the rail- 
road people that I intended to break a 
few records.” 

“ But—I guess they didn’t know—we 
may smash into something, mister, 
and ” 

“Not my fault,” said the inventor. 
“Tf we do by any chance have a collis- 
ion, the railroad people are to blame. 
But we won’t. I can stop this machine 
and the whole train in two hundred 
feet. That’s another great point about 
the Alcomotive, Griggs—the Alco- 
brakes. You see, when I shut off the 
engine proper, all the power goes into 
the brakes. It is thus 

“Hey, mister,” the engineer shouted 
again, “ here’s Newark!” 

“Why, so it is!” murmured Haw- 
kins, with a pleased smile. “ Really, I 
had no notion that we'd be here so 
soon.’ 

I will say it for Hawkins that he 
managed to stop the affair at Newark in 
very commendable fashion. It seems so 
remarkable that one of his contrivances 
should have exhibited that much amen- 
ity to control that it is worthy of note. 

Some of the passengers who alighted, 
to be sure, exhibited signs of hard 
usage. There were visible bruises in 
several cases, due, presumably, to the 
slightly startling suddenness with 
which our trip began. 

But Hawkins was blind to anything 
of that sort. 

“Now, wasn’t that fine?” he said 
proudly. 
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“ Well—we’re here—and alive,” 
about all I could say. 

“I wonder how it feels to be back 
in the cars. Let’s try it,’ proposed 
Hawkins. 

“ But say, mister,” said the engincer, 

“ who’s going to run the darned ma- 
chine, if yowre not here? ” 

“Why, you, my man. You under- 
stand an engine of this sort, don’t vou? 
But of course you do. Here! This is 
the valve for the alcohol—this is the 
igniter—here are the brakes—this is 
the speed control. See? Oh, you won " 
find any difficulty in managing it. The 
Aleomotive is simplicity on wheels.” 

“Yes, but I’ve got a wife and fam- 
” the unhappy man began. 

“Well?” said Hawkins icily. 

“And if the thing should balk——®” 

“Balk! Rats! Come, Griggs. It’s 
time you started, my man. I'll wave 
my hand when we reach the car.” 

Frankly, I think that it was a down- 
right contemptible trick to play on the 
defenseless engineer. Had I been able 
to render him any assistance, I should 
have stayed with him. 

But Hawkins was already trotting 
back to the cars, and, with a murmured 
benediction for the hapless mechanic 
who stood and trembled alone on the 
platform of the Alcomotive, I followed. 

We took seats in one of the cars. 

“ Well, why doesn’t he start?” mut- 
tered the inventor. 

“ Maybe the fright has killed him,” I 
“It’s enough ” 


was 


ily 


Bang! 

The Alcomotive had sprung into ac- 
tion once more. People slid out of their 
seats with the shock, others toppled 
head over heels into the aisle, the port- 
er went down unceremoniously upon his 
sable countenance and crushed into 
pulp the plate of tongue sandwich he 
had been carrying. * 

But the Alcomotive was going—that 
was enough for Hawkins. He sat hack 
and watched the scenery -slide by kinet- 
oscope fashion. 

* Lord, Lord, where’s the old locomo- 
tive now?” he laughed pityingly. 

“Ton’t shout till you’re out of the 
woods, Hawkins,” I cautioned him. 
“We haven’t reached Philadelphia 
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We climbed out to the ground and 
looked about us. 

Providence had been very kind to 
Hawkins. The Washington express was 
standing, unexpectedly, at a water tank 
—part of it, at least. Her huge locomo- 
tive lay on its side. 

Our two freight cars and two more 
passenger cars with them were piled 
up in kindling wood. Even the next 
ear was derailed and badly smashed. 

The Alcomotive, too, reclined upon 
one side and blazed merrily, a fitting 
tail-piece to the scene. 

But not a soul had been killed—we 
learned that from one of the groups 
which swarmed from the express, after 
a muster had been taken of our own 
passengers. It was a marvel—but a 
fact. 

Hawkins,and I edged away slowly. 
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“TLet’s get out o’ this!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “ There’s that infernal 
conductor. He seems to be looking for 
some one.” 

We did get out of it. In the excite- 
ment we sneaked down by the express, 
past it, and struck into the hills. 

Eventually we came out upon the 
trolley tracks and waited for the car 
which took us back to Jersey City. 

Now, there is really more of this nar- 
rative. 

The pursuit of Hawkins by the rail- 
road people—their discovery of him at 
his home that night—the painful trans- 
action by which he was compelled to 
surrender to them all his holdings in 
that particular road—the commentary 
of Mrs. Hawkins. 

There is, as I say, more of it. But, on 
the whole, it is better left untold. 


THREE MEN AND A GIRL. 


BY HELEN BAGG. 


An experience on the high seas, in which are oddly mingled love, a detective, and a clergyman. 


[7 was the morning of the third day 

out from Liverpool, and Ethering- 
ton had prepared himself for a stupid 
voyage. After a careful survey of the 
passengers, as they met at dinner the 
first day, he had pronounced them to 
be, with one exception, a most uninter- 
esting lot. 

The exception was an extremely 
pretty English girl, who was traveling 
alone, and who had not emerged from 
her stateroom since that evening; evi- 
dently a victim of seasickness. Ether- 
ington felt a sense of personal injury 


at her non-appearance, and repelled, . 


with brutal frankness, the advances of 
several well meaning but rather unin- 
teresting passengers of the sterner sex. 

One of these, however, refused to 
take the hint, and persisted in drawing 
the young man into conversation in 
spite of his almost churlish manner. By 
and by, as the fair one showed no signs 
of appearing, Etherington in self de- 
fense prepared to take his part in the 
undesired conversation. 

The stranger was an Englishman, 
and, contrary to the habits of the trav- 
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eling Briton, disposed to be extremely 
garrulous. He informed Etherington, 
when the conversation had progressed 
as far as the cigar stage, that he was a 
detective and that his name was Boyce. 

“Traveling in your official capac- 
ity?” inquired Etherington, laughing: 
this communicative stranger was a type 
of Briton hitherto unmet in his expe- 
rience. 

“Yes,” replied Boyce quietly. “I 
suppose you’d be surprised, Mr. Ether- 
ington, if I told you that I was follow- 
ing some one on this boat? ” 

“TY dare say I should,” said Ether- 
ington. “JI am more surprised, how- 
ever, to find that you are acquainted 
with my name. I am sure that I have 
not mentioned it.” 

“That is very simple,” replied Boyce, 
with a smile. “J asked the purser.” 

“T am complimented by your inter- 
est,’ remarked Etherington, secretly 
amused. 

“Not at all,” answered the detec- 
tive promptly. “I told you that I was 
shadowing some one. I merely took the 
trouble when I received my passenger 
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list from the purser to get a few par- 
ticulars from the same source. I 
learned that you were an American, 
Robert Etherington by name, and that 
you had made the trip from New York 
to Liverpool on this boat six weeks ago. 
That proved to me that you were not 
my man.” 

“Oh, you’ve never seen him, then?” 
exclaimed Etherington, hardly knowing 
whether to feel annoyed or amused by 
the Englishman’s confidences. 

“ Certainly not,” said Boyce. “ Read 
this,” and he handed Etherington the 
following cutting from the Times: 


New complications have arisen in the 
Sempleton bank robbery which have com- 
pletcly exonerated Philip Langdon, the 
cashier, who was suspected of having 
been connected with the crime. The po- 
lice have made discoveries which lead 
them to believe that the thief is none 
other than the celebrated Harvey Leroy, 
the perpetrator of the Hampden and 
other noted robberies. The matter is in 
the hands of Scotland Yard men, who 
hope to recover part, if not the whole, of 
the hundred thousand pounds stolen. 


“ Well,” said Etherington, handing 
the cutting back to the detective, “do 
you mean to tell me that Leroy is on 
this boat?” 

“TI do. We had positive information 
that he intended taking this steamer, 
but failed to identify him with any one 
going aboard. So I was sent across to 
make whatever investigations I could 
during the voyage. In the mean time 
we cabled to Beverly of the New York 
force to meet the boat at the dock with 
a warrant for his extradition.” 

“ But suppose Leroy didn’t come on 
this ship, after all?” 

“ Oh, then we may miss him. But we 
are pretty sure of him. We got our tip 
from an old pal of Leroy’s, who gave us 
all that he knew for a consideration. 
You see, there is not always ‘ honor 
among thieves’ no matter what the 
proverb says. Unfortunately, the fel- 
low didn’t know whether Leroy was go- 
ing in his own character or in disguise. 
He’s one of the cleverest rascals at 
make up that ever gave the police the 
slip.” 

“Have you made any discoveries 
yet?” inquired Etherington curiously. 
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Mr. Boyce smiled. 

“J thought I should rouse your inter- 
est finally,” he said. “ Not any actual 
discoveries, but I believe I’ve located 
my man. Would you like to know who 
he is?” 

** Yes, I must confess to a curiosity in 
that direction.” 

“ Well, he sits next you at table,” 
said Boyce coolly. 

“What? The young minister?” 
gasped Etherington excitedly. “ Why, 
it isn’t possible. He’s only a boy, and, 
besides, a clergyman.” 

“So is Harvey Leroy a boy,” replied 
Boyce calmly. “ He isn’t a day over 
twenty-three, and one of the cleverest 
scoundrels in Europe, as I said. He 
wouldn’t hesitate to play the clergy- 
man for a while.” 

Etherington said nothing. He sat 
with his hands in his pocket and his 
brain moving more rapidly than usual. 
His interest had been awakened to such 
an extent that he had forgotten the 
pretty girl. 

“ You see,” continued Boyce, “ after 
I had studied my passenger list a bit, 
and, with the did of the purser, fitted 
the names of the persons, I had to use 
my eyes and ears for a while to make 
up my mind which of you might be my 
friend Leroy.” 

Etherington shivered. He had an 
honest man’s dread of the police, and 
the thought that he had been for two 
days under surveillance was discon- 
certing, to say the least. 

“I found, one by one, my group of 
suspects growing smaller and smaller, 
until there was only the young clergy- 
man left. His actions have been suspi- 
cious to the last degree. You are doubt- 


-less surprised at my telling you all this, 


but you see it is rather a peculiar case, 
and, not being absolutely sure of Bev- 
erly, I thought it might be as well to 
have some one else to rely upon in case 
he should try to escape on the pilot 
boat.” 

Etherington nodded. This detective 
did not seem much like the self-reliant 
marvels about whom one reads in 
novels. 

“ What has the young man done that 
is So suspicious?” he asked finally. 

“For one thing, he gave his name as 
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“ But can’t you see that we’re going 
to? Won’t that poor little mind of 
yours grapple with the fact that the 
Hawkins Alcomotive is a success—a 
success? Can’t you feel the train 
shooting along ” 

“T can feel that well enough,” I said 
dubiously; “ but suppose——” 

“ Suppose nothing! What have you 
to croak about now, Griggs? Actually, 
there are times when you really make 
me physically weary. See here! The 
Alcomotive supersedes the locomotive 
first,in point of weight; second,in point 
of speed; third, in economy of opera- 
tion; fourth, it is absolutely safe and 
easy to manage. 

‘“No complicated machinery—noth- 
ing to slip and smash at critical mo- 
ments—perfect ease of control. Why, 
if that fellow really wished to stop— 
here, now, at this minute——” 

Whether the fellow wished it or not, 
he stopped—there, then, at that min- 
ute! 

We stopped with such an almighty 
thud that it seemed as if the cars must 
fly into splinters. They rattled and 
shook and cracked. The passengers ex- 
ecuted further acrobatic feats upon the 
floor; they clutched at things and fell 
over things and swore and gurgled. 

“Well, by thunder!” ejaculated 
Hawkins. That was about the mildest 
remark I heard at the time. “ What 
do vou suppose he did?” 

“Give it up,” I said, caressing the 
egg-like eminence that had appeared 
upon my brow as if by magic. “ Prob- 
ably he fell into the infernal thing, and 
it has stopped to show him up.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense! We'll have to see what’s 
happened. Come, we’ll go through the 
ears. It’s quicker.” 

We ran through the coaches until we 
had reached the front of the train. 
Hawkins went out upon the platform. 

The Alcomotive was apparently in- 
tact. The engineer stood over the ma- 
chinery, white as chalk, and his lps 
mumbled incoherently. 

“ What is it?” cried Hawkins. 

“ How’n blazes do I know? ” demand- 
ed the engineer. 

“ But didn’t you stop her? ” 

“Certainly not. She—she stopped 
herself.” 
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“ What perfect idiocy! ” cried the in- 
ventor. “ You must have done some- 
thing! ” 

“1 did not!” retorted the engineer. 
“The blamed thing just stood stock- 
still and near bumped the life out of 
me! Say, mister, you come up here and 
see what ? 

“Oh, it’s nothing serious, my man. 
Now, let me think. What could have 
happened? LEr—just try that lever at 
your right hand.” 

“ This one?” 

“Yes; pull it gently.” 

“Tladn’t we better git them people 
out o’ the train first?” asked the en- 
gineer. “ You know, if anything hap- 
pens, people just love to sue a railroad 
company for damages, and ” 

“Pull that lever!” Hawkins cried 
angrily. 

The man took a good grip, murmured 
something which sounded like a prayer, 


and pulled. 
Nothing happened. 
“Well, that’s queer!” muttered 


Hawkins. “ Doesn’t it seem to have any 
effect ? ” 

T3 Nope.” 

“ Well, then, try that small one at 
your left. Pull it back half way.” 

The man obeyed. 

For a second or two the Alcomotive 
emitted a string of consumptive 
coughs. One or two parts moved spas- 
modically and seemed to be reaching 
for the engineer. The man dodged. 

Then the Alcomotive began to back! 

“ Here! Here! Something’s wrong!” 
cried Hawkins, as the accursed thing 
gathered speed. “Push that back 
where it was.” 

“ Nit!” yelled the engineer, picking 
up his coat and running to the side of 
the car. “1 ain’t going to make my wife 
a widow for no darned invention or no 
darned job! See?” 

“You’re not going to 
squealed the inventor. 

“You bet I am!” replied the me- 
chanic, making a flying leap. 

He was gone. 

The Alcomotive was now without any 
semblance of a controlling hand. 

There was no way for Hawkins to 
reach the contrivance, for the car was 
four or five feet distant from the train 
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proper, and to attempt a leap or a 
climb to the Alcomotive, with the whole 
affair rocking and swaying as it was, 
would simply have been to pave the way 
for a neat “ Herbert Hawkins ” on the 
marble block of their plot in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

“Well, what under the sun——” be- 
gan Hawkins. 

“ Good heavens! 
people!” I gasped. 

“ Well—well—well—let us find the 
- conductor. He’ll know what to do!” 

“Yes, but he can’t stop the machine 
—and we’re backing along at certainly 
fifty miles an hour; and any minute we 
may run into the next train behind.” 

“Come! Come! Find the conduc- 
tor!” 

We found him very easily. 

The conductor was running through 
the train toward us as we reached the 
second car, and his face was the face 
of a fear-racked maniac. 

“What’s happened?” he shrieked. 
“Why on earth are we backing?” 

“ Why, you see——” Hawkins began. 

“ For God’s sake, stop your machine! 
Yowre the man who owns it, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Certainly, certainly. But, you see, 
the mechanism has—er—slipped some- 
where—nothing serious, of course— 
and——” 

“ Serious! ” roared the railroad man. 
“You call it nothing serious for us to 
be flying along backwards and the 
Washington express coming up behind 
at a mile a minute! ” 

“Oh! Oh! Is it? ” Hawkins faltered. 

“Yes! Can’t you stop her—any 
way?” 

“Well, not that I know—why, see 
here!” A smile of relief illumined 
Hawkins’ face. 

“Well? Quick, man!” 

“We can have a brakeman detach the 
Aleomotive! ” 

“And what good’ll that do, when 
she’s pushing the train?” 

“ True, true! ” groaned the inventor. 
“T didn’t think of that!” 

“T’m going to bring every one into 
these forward cars,” announced the 
conductor. “It’s the only chance of 
caving a few lives when the crash 
comes.” 
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“ Tuives,” moaned Hawkins dazedly. 
“Ts there really any danger of——” 

The conductor was gone. Hawkins 
sank upon a seat and gasped and 
gasped. 

“Oh, Griggs, Griggs!” he sobbed. 
“If I had only known! If I could have 
foreseen this! ” 

“If you ever could foresee any- 
thing!” I said bitterly. 

“ But it’s partly—yes, it’s all that 
cursed engineer’s fault! ” 

People began to troop into the car. 
They came crushing along in droves, 
frightened to death, some weeping, 
some half-mad with terror. 

Hawkins surveyed them with much 
the expression of Napoleon arriving in 
Hades. The conductor approached 
once more. 

“ 'They’re all in here,” he said resign- 
edly. “Thank Heaven, there are two 
freight cars on the rear of the train! 
That may do a little good! But that 
express! Man, man! What have you 
done! ” 

“Did he do it? Is it his fault?” 


cried a dozen voices. 


‘““No, no, no, no!”” shrieked the in- 
ventor. “ He’s lying!” 

“You'd better tell the truth now, 
man,” said the conductor sadly. “ You 
may not have much longer to tell it.” 

' © Lynch him! ” yelled some one. 

There was a move toward Hawkins. 
I don’t know where it might have end- 
ed. Very likely they would have sus- 
pended Hawkins from one of the ven- 
tilators and pelted him with hand 
satchels—and very small blame to them 
had there been time. 

But' just as the crowd moved—well, 
then I fancied that the world had 
come to an end. 

There was a shock, terrific beyond 
description—window panes clattered 
into the car—the whole coach was 
hurled from the tracks and slid side- 
ways for.several seconds. 

Above us the roof split wide open 
and let in the sunlight. Passengers 
were on the seats, the floor, on their 
heads! 

Then, with a final series of creake 
and groans, all was still. 

Hawkins and I were near the ragged 
opening which had once been a door. 
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William L. Harvey. You see, he felt 
reasonably safe, and did not exercise his 
ingenuity to any great extent. Turned 
his name around and tacked ‘ William’ 
on in front. Harvey Leroy, alias Har- 
vey plus: William. Plain as day ”—+tri- 
umphantly. 

“Yes, but you could hardly arrest a 
man on such evidence, you know, even 
in America, where we are in the habit 
of doing -extraordinary things,” re- 
marked Etherington, with a smile. 

“Well, perhaps not, but there will be 
better evidence before long. Listen to 
this: Yesterday he was sitting over 
. there in that steamer chair of his read- 
ing, and when he got up to go to 
luncheon, he left the book on the chair. 
Of course I strolled over that way and 
took a look at it. What do you suppose 
it was?” 

“ The ‘ Autobiography of a Thief’? ” 
suggested Etherington facetiously. 

“Not a bit of it,” was the solemn re- 
sponse. “It was a prayer book. Now, 
whoever saw a genuine clergyman read- 
ing a prayer book out of church? They 
know it by heart, most of them, and 
only look at it now and then by way of 
style. 

“But what would be a thief’s first 
idea when masquerading as a minister? 
Why, to provide himself with a prayer 
book or a Bible, of course. Add to all 
this the description which I have of 
Leroy: ‘ Short, slender, with dark hair 
and eyes, and a bovish face.’ There 
isn’t a doubt in my mind that he is my 
man.” 

“Your description certainly does 
tally with Mr. Harvey’s appearance,” 
answered Etherington reluctantly. 
“There he is now, going to sit up on 
deck a while, I suppose.” 

“Right you are,’ exclaimed Boyce. 
“T believe I’ll go over and talk a bit 
with him. See you later, Mr. Ethering- 
ton.” 

Etherington had left his chair and 
was leaning over the railing, smoking 
meditatively, when he was aroused by 
hearing a soft voice at his elbow saying: 

“Excuse me, but would you mind 
helping me a bit with this chair? The 
clumsy thing is all in a tangle and I 
can’t manage it.” 

' Turning quickly, he encountered the 
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smiling face of the pretty girl. She was 
struggling bravely with a chair which 
had lost its equilibrium in a way pecul- 
iar to steamer chairs. 

After several ineffectual twists, 
Ittherington righted the thing, and she 
sank into it with a sigh of relief, re- 
marking sweetly: 

“Thank you so much. I didn’t know 
what I was going to do with it, and I 
couldn’t find the deck steward any- 
where.” 

Ktherington noticed that she was 
even prettier seen at close range than 
from the other end of the dining table. 
She had large, brown, appealing eyes, 
dark brown curly hair, and, unlike 
many of her country women, a frank, 
good-natured manner, quite free from 
self consciousness of any kind. 

Her voice was low and sweet, and 
Ktherington thought that he had never 
heard anything more charming than 
her accent, which, if the truth be told, 
had a tinge in it of the Cockney. 

Her gown was a simple blue and 
white sailor affair, and suited her 
youthful beauty excellently. Ethering- 
ton figured to himself, as he wrapped 
her rug carefully round her feet, that 
she must be about eighteen, and won- 
dered indignantly what sort of parents 
she had to allow so young and pretty a 
girl to make the trip to America alone 
and unprotected. 

“Yes, steamer chairs are very troub- 
lesome. I am glad that I was here to 
help you with this one,” he said when 
he had finished with the rug. “ You 
have been ill since we left Liverpool? ”’ 

“ Yes, indeed,” she replied. “ Dread- 
fully ill. I had no idea that it could be 
so disagreeable to cross the ocean.” 

“Wave you never crossed before, 
then? ” 

“Never,” was the reply, accompanied 
by a little laugh as she continued. “I 
am going to America, and if I find it as 
delightful as you Americans all say that 
it is, I am never coming back again. 
Much as I love England, I fear that my 
love for it would never tempt me to 
undergo what I have been undergoing 
in that wretched little stateroom.” 

“You will like America, I am sure. 
What part are you going to?” 

“To Chicago,” was the reply. “I 
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have a friend in Chicago, Mr. Ethering- 
ton, an American woman whom I knew 
in London, and she is going to help me 


get a position as governess in some. 


family there. J am to stay with her un- 
til I am settled.” 

Etherington started in surprise. 

*“ However did you know my name? ” 
he exclaimed. “I beg your pardon, 
everybody on this boat seems to know 
my name, while I am quite in the dark 
as to theirs. You must reciprocate 
now, you know.” 

“YT heard the gentleman who was 
talking with you when I came wp call 
vou Mr. Ktherington; didn’t he?” she 
said, ignoring the latter part of his 
speech. 

“So he did,” laughed Etherington. 
“ He asked the purser for it.” 

“My word!” exclaimed the girl, 
smiling, “ that’s extremely flattering to 
you, isn’t it? To ask the purser your 
name! Did he want to know you so 
much? Who is he?” 

“Fis name is Boyce; a detective, I 
understand.” 

“A detective! ” cried the girl, with a 
shiver. “What is he doing here? I 
thought that detectives were always 
shadowing people.” 

“So they are. Our friend claims to 
be shadowing some one of us. There, I 
shouldn’t have told you that. You must 
keep it a secret.” 

“Of course. But how romantic!” 
she said breathlessly. 

“Tt won’t be romantic for the thief 
if they catch him,” observed Ethering- 
ton placidly. 

“YT suppose not. Romance is rather 
one-sided, isn’t it? Does Mr. Boyce 
know which one of us the thief is? ” 

“He suspects.” 

“That sounds like a story book, 
doesn’t it? ” she said, with an adorable 
smile. “ But what has he stolen, poor 
wretch?” 

“It was a bank robbery, I believe. 
Boyce will give you the full particulars 
if you will let him. He is fairly burst- 
ing with them.” 

Shortly after this conversation, 
luncheon was announced, and after 
luncheon Etherington was seized upon 
by one of those pests who invade ocean 
liners and smoking cars with their cry 
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for a game of poker, and he did noi see 
the young lady again until evening. 

He came upon her in a sheltered 
corner of the deck, quite alone. 

“Good-evening,” he said, stopping 
beside the little blue and white figure 
with a sensation of pleasure. 

“Oh, it is you, Mr. Etherington. Did 
you have an interesting game?” 

_“ No, a very stupid one. I hate cards, 
and was longing to be on deck talking 
to von.” 

lor a bashful man, Etherington was 
doing very well. 

She laughed in her pretty, girlish 
way, and seemed pleased with the com- 
pliment, clumsy as it was. 

“Your friend, Mr. Boyce, has been 
talking to me,” she replied. “ He has 
told me whom he suspects to be Harvey 
Leroy.” 

“He has?” ejaculated Etherington. 
“T told you that he was of a confiding 
nature.” 

“Do you believe that he is a very 
good detective, Mr. Etherington? I 
don’t. It seems to me as though a 
really good detective would not go 
about telling every one of his affairs. 
But then, I know very little about 
them, to tell the truth.” 

“Oh, you are his countrywoman, 
and he is probably homesick. People 
are generally communicative when they 
are homesick, I’ve noticed.” 

“ At any rate, I do not believe that 
that young minister is a thief,” said she 
indignantly. 

“You women are always prejudiced 
in favor of the cloth,” rejoined Ether- 
ington teasingly. 

“Ah, no. But he is so young. I 
could never believe it.” 

Then, gradually, the talk drifted 
away from Boyce and his victim into 
more personal channels. Etherington 
found that his fair acquaintance was as 
entertaining as she was pretty, and that 
although her knowledge of the world 
was limited, and her views those of a 
young girl unaccustomed to society, 
they were expressed in a way quite her 
own, and not once did he find himeelf 
bored, as he had so often been by the 
bread and butter misses whom he had 
met. 


He learned that her name was 
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French, that she had lived most of her 
life in Devonshire, and that the death 
of her parents a year ago had lIcft her 
dependent on her own exertions. 

The brown eyes were so sad when 
this part of the story was reached that 
Etherington felt quite a lump in his 
throat at the thought of the trouble 
which had fallen to the lot of this 
bright young creature. Before they 
parted for the night, they had made 
plans for another chat i in the morning. 

The next day proved to be fine, so 
Etherington and Miss I'rench sat on 
deck all morning, enjoying their téte- 
a-téte immensely. About three or four 
yards from them sat the young clergy- 
man, intent on his book. | 

“Do you suppose he knows that 
there is anything wrong?” whispered 
Miss French in an awe-stricken tone. 

“If he isn’t an absolute fool, I don’t 
see how he can help knowing it, with 
Boyce poking and prying about him all 
the time,” answered Etherington. 

“Oh dear, I wonder if he is guilty,” 
murmured the girl. 

“Leave it to Boyce, Miss French. 
He’ll find out before we reach New 
York,” responded Etherington lazily. 
‘“‘He’s a born unraveler of mysteries.” 

Here Miss I'rench gasped excitedly. 

“Look,” she exclaimed. “ What’s 
that he is taking out of his pockct? 
Isn’t it a roll of money?” 

Etherington craned his neck obe- 
diently, then replied with a suggestion 
of a chuckle in his voice: 


“No, only a cigar case. His rever- 


ence is going to take a smoke. Oh, 
hang it all, here’s Boyce.” 
“He has made a discovery,” pro- 


nounced Miss French. “ See how excit- 
ed he is! Do sit down, Mr. Boyce, and 
tell us what you have discovered.” 

“A discovery, Miss French? Well, 
yes, something of the kind,” replied 
Boyce, taking “the vacant chair on the 
other side of the young lady. 

“ Don’t prolong the agony any long- 
er than necessary, Boyce,” laughed 
Etherington. 

“No, don’t force us to confess our 
curiosity,” added the girl plaintively. 

Boyce appeared to be flattered by 
the interest which he had aroused, and 
said melodramatically: 
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“ What do you suppose he carries in 
his hip pocket ? ” 

“ Brandy,” suggested Etherington, 
but was crushed by a look from Miss 
Irench, as Boyce continued in the 
same tone: 

“A revolver.” 

“Good heavens; and he a clergy- 
man!” ejaculated Miss French. 

“ Clergyman, humbug! When I was 
talking with him last night I led the 
conversation around to money, and the 
danger of carrying it. Then I laughed 
and took my revolver out of my pocket 
(we detectives generally find it neces- 
sary to go armed, Miss French), and 
made a remark about ‘ not being afraid 
of any one with that in my pocket.’ He 
rose to the bait in an instant; put his 
hand to his hip, and drew out the most 
villainous looking gun you ever saw. 
Said that his wife insisted upon his 
carrying it for safety, but that he never 
loaded it, as he had no money to pro- 
tect. How’s that for cool cheek?” and 
Boyce glanced scornfully at the uncon- 
scious clergyman. 

“My word, how romantic!” cried 
Miss French. “I am so glad I came on 
this boat.” 

“Pretty thin, that, about it’s not 
being loaded,” remarked Etherington. 
“yl advi ise you not to try force with him 
for a while.” 

“That is what I’ve been thinking. 
I don’t exactly relish facing that 
beastly gun the minute we land. If 1 
can manage to give Beverly the tip 
when he comes on board, we might fol- 
low him quietly and arrest him later.” 

“Good idea. Now, Miss French, arc 
you convinced of the youth’s perfidy ? * 

“Not at all, and shall not be till 1 
see the money,” said the girl, rising to 
go below. 

The friendship begun so unceremo- 
niously flourished splendidly. Every onc 
of the three remaining mornings foun: 
Etherington and Miss French on deck 
together, to the intense interest of the 
other passengers and the great unhap- 
piness of Mr. Boyce, whose natural in- 
clination to be near Miss French was in- 
terfering sadly with his duty as a mem- 
ber of the Scotland Yard detective 
force. 

Finally the pleasant voyage drew 
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near its close, and the day for parting 
_ arrived. Etherington obtained permis- 
sion to attend Miss French to her hotel, 
while Boyce, bound by the iron bands 
of official duty, conversed distractedly 
with the vigilant Mr. Beverly, who had 
come on board with the pilot. He was 
forced tocontent himself with a friendly 
clasp of Miss French’s hand at parting, 
and her “ Good-by, Mr. Boyce, my best 
wishes for your success ”; while Ether- 
ington said briefly, “ Let me know how 
you come out with it, Boyce. I’m at 905 
East Forty-Third.” 

Etherington returned in a peculiar 
frame of mind to his apartment after 
seeing Miss French safely to her hotel. 
His rooms scemed lonely, his dinner did 
not suit him, and he missed those 
moonlight conversations more than he 
would own, even to himself. 

He was glad that he had made an ap- 
pointment to show the young lady a bit 
of New York the next morning; she 
was to stop two davs in the city before 
going West; after that came a blank be- 
yond which Etherington’s thoughts re- 
fused to go. 

The following morning at precisely 
eleven o’clock he entered the hotel and 
sent up his card to Miss French. The 
clerk glanced at it a moment, then said 
politely: 

“The lady went away this morning, 
Mr. Etherington, but she left this for 
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you,” and handed him a note which lay 
in one of the pigeonholes behind the 
desk. 

Kitherington took it and left the 
hotel. A premonition of something 
dreadful seemed to clutch him and to 
forbid him to open the note until he 
reached his rooms. There he read as 
follows: 


Dear Mr. ETHERINGTON: 


So sorry not to see you this morning, 
but circumstances have made it neces- 
sary for me to continue my trip at once, 
not, however, to Chicago. The fact is, 
that five days spent in constant inter- 
course with a detective and under the 
awful strain of wearing petticoats have 
got on my nerves, and I dare not carry 
the game any further. But for the de- 
tective I might have kept it up a few 
days longer for your benefit, for it was 
amusing, wasn’t it? He was getting a 
little too close for comfort, however, and 
I could not risk a hundred thousand 
pounds, to say nothing of my precious 
liberty, just for the pleasure of a flirta- 
tion with you. 

I should love to see Boyce’s face when 
he has tracked that poor clergyman to 
his lair and found him innocent. Pray 
accept my thanks for a charming voyage 
and a safe one, for it was only your in- 
fatuation that stood between me and sus- 
picion several times. 


Very truly yours, 
Harvey FRENcuH Leroy. 


QUATRAINS. 


THE FREEBOOTER. 
DRUNKEN with dew, a bandit bee 
Across my flower garden goes. 
The noisy knave, what recketh he 
To stab a beetle, rob a rose ? 


A SUNRISE. 


Up from the under wonder world, 
A thousand battles won, 

The east hath every flag unfurled, 
Good morning, Signor Sun ! 


A SUNSET. 
A CRIMSON, gray, and gold 
Enchantment to the eye ; 
Some artist saint spilled all his paint 
Adown the western sky. 
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A VALUABLE PRECEDENT. 


BY HARRY IRVING HORTON. 


An actor’s tale of a make-up device that ought to have landed him in jail. 


“| AM glad to see you, my boy.” 

“ And I’m more than glad to see 
you. I expected to find you in New 
York at this time of year. I started to 
look you up as soon as I landed, but I 
met Denham, who was in the same com- 
pany with you when I left for Europe, 
and he told me that both you and your 
wife had retired and had settled down 
to spend the rest, of your days on a 
farm. Denham told me the name of 
the town, and after I arrived here I had 
no trouble in locating you, for an actor 
in a place like this is easily the most 
famous man in the town. 

“TI suppose you want to know all 
about my European trip, but before I 
say a word about myself I insist that 
you tell me how it is that you have 
given up the stage for the farm. So, go 
ahead with your story and remember 
you are to keep nothing back. Even if 
I were not your friend, the fact that I 
am a newspaper man should convince 
you of the necessity of telling the whole 
tale.” 

“JT know that you newspaper fellows 
will not be denied, but a farmer can 
get along without the newspaper sup- 
port which is so necessary to the suc- 
cess of an actor.” 

“Well, forget that I am a newspaper 
‘man, then, and remember only that I 
am your friend, and that this is not an 
interview, but a friendly talk.” 

“With that understanding I will talk. 
I am not quite ready to talk for pub- 
lication. When I do feel like having 
my story printed, you shall have the 
first chance to write it up—that is, if 
you think, after hearing it, that it’s 
worth printers’ ink. I don’t think, my- 
self, that it would make a bad story, es- 
pecially after your fine Italian hand had 
dressed it up. But this isn’t telling the 
tale.” 

“That’s so, and I .am particularly 
anxious to know why a young and 
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talented couple came to make the 
change from the Rialto to a country 
road. It isn’t usual for young people to 
take this step. Tell me why you did it.” 

“Well, it all came from keeping my 
eyes open. That has always been my 
motto, as you perhaps know.” 

“ T have heard you say so before.” 

“ Well, I have invariably acted upon 
it. You mustn’t think that the news- 
paper man is the only one who doesn’t 
go about with his eyes closed.” 

“Never mind personalities, my boy; 
go on with your yarn.’ 

“Tl do it, but please remember that 
IT am not being interviewed, and that I 
propose to tell it in my own way and my 
own time.” 

“You shall have your own way in 
the matter.” 

“TI suppose that you know that in the 
earlier days of my stage career I fre- 
quently did the black-face comedian 
act?” 

“Yes, I remember it.” 

“6 Well, it was my return to that rdle, 
to my early success, that made my latest 
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“T am still in the dark.” 

“ Of course you are, and you will be 
until I take you into theelight, which 
I propose to do. You have been abroad, 
but I suppose you have heard of the 
Booker Washington case, where the 
chambermaid received big money for 
refusing to make the bed of that gen- 
tleman ? ” 

“To be sure I have; I read the pa- 

ers.” 

“So do I; if I didn’t I shouldn’t be 
where I am to-day. Well, when I read 
about the money made by that cham- 
bermaid, it suggested a money-making 
scheme of my own. 

“‘ Now, in the old days, when I was a 
colored gentleman on the stage, I 
learned the art of making up so well 
that it took a pretty keen man to dis- 
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tinguish between me and the real 
article. In fact, on two or three occa- 
sions when I had to rush for a train 
without taking off my make-up I was 
refused admission to hotels in the next 
towns on our route. 

“ The rest of the company had a good 
deal of fun out of these incidents, and 
the refusals were really decided com- 
pliments, which I appreciated. But 
each time I had to remove my make-up 
before I could convince the clerk that I 
was a white man. 

“‘ When I read the sequel to the cham- 
bermaid’s refusal to make the bed of 
Brother Washington, I had a talk with 
my wife and outlined the plans which I 
had suddenly made, showing her that if 
they could be carried out we would 
make enough money to give up the old 
life and realize our greatest ambition— 
to buy a little farm and settle down on 
it for the remainder of our lives. She 
listened to my scheme, and said that 
she would do her part. 

“That part was the playing of the 
role of chambermaid. She was to be 
the chambermaid, and her better half, 
vour humble servant, was to be the 
colored gentleman whose bed she was 
to refuse to make. Our iravels had 
made us pretty well acquainted with all 
sorts of hotels, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, and we knew the exclusive houses, 
where the colored man would be likely 
io get the cold shoulder, and also those 
where there would be no trouble of the 
kind. 

“ My wife isn’t a bad looking woman, 
you know, and it required a few touches 
of the artist’s hand to transform her 
into a chambermaid. Besides, 1 feared 
that if she applied for a position at any 
of the hotels where she had stopped 
she would be recognized. 

“ However, my skill in making up— 
pardon the egotism—made me feel sure 
that she could pass for a stranger, even 
if she did meet old acquaintances. We 
would have been glad to steer clear of 
the houses where we had stayed, but, as 
I was relying upon my influence with 
the proprietors of those houses to get 
work for my wife, we couldn’t do it, and 
decided that we must face the music. 

“So I fixed her up so that her own 
mother wouldn’t know her if she had 
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met her in broad daylight. The next 
step in the well laid plan was to give 
her letters to hotel men of my acquaint- 
ance, saying that she was a very worthy 
woman, which was quite true, and that 
she had had experience in the line in 
which she desired employment. That 
was true, too, as she had always been a 
good housekeeper and understood the 
art of bedmaking. 

“Well, we began our tour, and ii 
was a grand success, the most successful 
of our career. She was the advance 
agent, going ahead and securing, if pos- 
sible, a position as chambermaid in a 
hotel where the colored gentleman, who 
was to come after, would be refused 
admission. 

“Of course she didn’t always get a 
place, and when she did I did not al- 
ways succeed in getting into the hotel, 
but we didn’t expect to win every time. 
However, we did win in enough cases 
to put us on Easy Street for the rest of 
our lives. . 

“ Before going to a hotel where my 
wife was acting as chambermaid, I al- 
ways knew in what part of the house 
her duties lay, and I secured, if possible, 
a room in her territory, where she 
would be expected to make the beds. 
The scheme worked beautifully. 

“IJ was made up to look the gentle- 
man of color, but I was a sort of blond 
in that line. My wife would consistently 
refuse to make my bed, and the fact was 
immediately telegraphed all over the 
country, and in would come the money 
from those who approved of her refusal. 
You see, we had to have a press agent; 
you newspaper fellows are always indis- 
pensable. If you had been in the coun- 
try, old fellow, I would have given you 
the job. 

“We worked our plan a number of 
times, until we thought we had better 
quit before the dodge was seen through. 
However, by this time we had money 
enough to settle down here. That’s the 
whole story, my friend. But I’m afraid 
the precedent that was established was 
a bad one.” 

‘What do you mean? ” 

“ My wife still refuses to make my 
bed, and I have had to hire a servant. 
Still, thanks to her previous refusals, | 
can well afford to do it.” 


WITCHES’ LOAVES. 


BY SYDNEY PORTER. 


The direful outcome to a romance raised in a bakery. 


ISS MARTHA MEACHAM kept 

the little bakery on the corner 

(the one where you go up three steps, 

and the bell tinkles when you open the 
door). 

Miss Martha was forty, her bank- 
book showed a credit of two thousand 
dollars, and she possessed two false 
teeth and a sympathetic heart. Many 
people have married whose chances to 
do so were much inferior to Miss 
Martha’s. 

Two or three times a week a cus- 
tomer came in in whom she began to 
take an interest. He was a middle-aged 
man, wearing spectacles and a brown 
beard trimmed to a careful point. 

He spoke English with a strong Ger- 
man accent. His clothes were worn and 
darned in places, and wrinkled and 
baggy in others. But he looked neat, 
and had very good manners. 

He always bought two loaves of stale 
bread. Fresh bread was five cents a 
loaf. Stale ones were two for five. 
Never did he call for anything but stale 
bread. 

Once Miss Martha saw a red and 
brown stain on his fingers. She was 
sure then that he was an artist and very 
poor. No doubt he lived in a garret, 
where he painted pictures and ate stale 
bread and thought of the good things to 
eat in Miss Martha’s bakery. 

Often when Miss Martha sat down to 
her chops and light rolls and jam and 
tea she would sigh, and wish that the 
gentle-mannered artist might share her 
tasty meal instead of eating his dry 
crust in that drafty attic. Miss 
Martha’s heart, as you have been told, 
was a sympathetic one. 

In order to test her theory as to his 
occupation, she brought from her room 
one day a painting that she had bought 
at a sale, and set it against the shelves 
behind the bread counter. 

It was a Venetian scene. A splendid 
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marble palazzio (so it said on the pic- 
ture) stood in the foreground—or rather 
forewater. lor the rest there were 
gondolas (with the lady trailing her 
hand in the water), clouds, sky, and 
chiaroscuro in plenty. No artist could 
fail to notice it. 

Two days afterward the customer 
came in. 

“Two loafs of stale bread, if you 
blease. 

* You haf here a fine bicture, mad- 
am,” he said while she was wrapping 
up the bread. 

“Yes?” said Miss Martha, reveling 
in her own cunning. “I do so admire 
art and” (no, it would not do to say 
“artists ” thus early) “ and paintings,” 
she substituted. “ You think it is a 
good picture? ” 

“ Der balace,” said the customer, “ is 
not in goot drawing. Der bairspective 
of it is not true. Goot morning, mad- 
am.” 

He took his bread, bowed, and hur- 
ried out. 

Yes, he must be an artist. Miss 
Martha took the picture back to her 
room. 

How gentle and kindly his eyes 
shone behind his spectacles! What a 
broad brow he had! To be able to 
judge perspective at a glance—and to 
live on stale bread! But genius often 
has to struggle before it is recognized. 

What a thing it would be for art and 
perspective if genius were backed by 


two thousand dollars in bank, a bakery, 


and a sympathetic heart to—— But 
these were day-dreams, Miss Martha. 

Often now when he came he would 
chat for a while across the showcase. 
He seemed to crave Miss Martha’s 
cheerful words. 

He kept on buying stale bread. 
Never a cake, never a pie, never one of 
her delicious Sally Lunns. 

She thought he began to look thinner 
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and discouraged. Her heart ached to 
add something good to eat to his 
meager purchase, but her courage failed 
at the act. She did not dare affront 
him. She knew the pride of artists. 

Miss Martha took to wearing her blue 
dotted silk waist behind the counter. 
In the back room she cooked a myste- 
rious compound of quince seeds and 
borax. Ever so many people use it for 
the complexion. 

One day the customer came in as 
usual, laid his nickel on the showcase, 
and called for his stale loaves. While 
Miss Martha was reaching for them 
there was a great tooting and clanging, 
and a fire-engine came lumbering past. 

The customer hurried to the door to 
look, as any one will. Suddenly in- 
spired, Miss Martha seized the oppor- 
tunity. 

On the bottom shelf behind the coun- 
ter was a pound of fresh butter that the 
dairyman had left ten minutes before. 
With a bread knife Miss Martha made 
a deep slash in each of the stale loaves, 
inserted a generous quantity of butter, 
and pressed the loaves tight again. 

When the customer turned once more 
she was tying the paper around them. 

When he had gone, after an unusu- 
ally pleasant little chat, Miss Martha 
smiled to herself, but not without a 
slight fluttering of the heart. 

Had she been too bold? Would he 
take offense? But surely not. There 
was no language of edibles. Butter was 
no emblem of unmaidenly forwardness. 

Fer a long time that day her mind 
dwelt on the subject. She imagined the 
scene when he should discover her little 
deception. 

He would Jay down his brushes and 
palette. There would stand his easel 
with the picture he was painting in 
which the perspective was beyond criti- 
cism. 

He would prepare for his luncheon of 
dry bread and water. He would slice 
into a loaf—ah! 

Miss Martha blushed. Would he 
think of the hand that placed it there 
as he ate? Would he 

The front door bell jangled viciously. 
Somebody was coming in, making a 
great deal of noise. | 

Miss Martha hurried to the front. 
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Two men were thefe. One was a young 
man smoking a pipe—a man she had 
never seen before. The other was her 
artist. 

His face was very red, his hat was on 
the back of his head, his hair was wildly 
rumpled. Le clenched his two fists and 
shook them ferociously at Miss Martha. 
At Miss Martha. 

“ Dummkopf!” he shouted with ex- 
treme loudness; and then “ Tausen- 
donder!” or something like it in Ger- 
man. 

The young man tried to draw him 
away. 

“J vill not go,” he said angrily, “ else 
I shall told her.” 

He made a bass drum of Miss 
Martha’s counter. , 

“ You haf shpoilt me,” he cried, his 
blue eyes blazing behind his spectacles. 
“T vill tell you. You vas von meddling- 
some old cat!” 

Miss Martha leaned weakly against 
the shelves, and laid one hand on her 
blue dotted silk waist. The young man 
took the other by the collar. 

*“Come on,” he said; “ you’ve said 
enough.” He dragged the angry one 
out at the door to the sidewalk, and 
then came back.’ | 

*“ Guess you ought to be told, ma’am,” 
he said, “ what the row is about. That's 
Blumberger. He’s an architectural 
draftsman. I work in the same office 
with him. 

“He's been working hard for three 
months drawing a plan for a new city 
hall. It was a prize competition. He 
finished inking the lines yesterday. You 
know, a draftsman always makes his 
drawing in pencil first. When it’s done 
he rubs out the pencil lines with hand- 
fuls of stale bread crumbs. That’s bet- 
ter than India rubber. 

“ Blumberger’s been buying the bread 
here. Well, to-day—well, you know, 
ma’am, that butter isn’t—well, Blum- 
berger’s plan isn’t good for anything 
now except to cut up into railroad sand- 
wiches.” 

Miss Martha went into the back 
room. She took off the blue-dotted silk 
waist and put on the old brown serge 
she used to wear. Then she poured the 
quince seed .and borax mixture out of 
the window into the ash can. 
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